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TRANSISTORS 1 INTRODUCTION 


A Note on the Translation, its Edition and Revision 

Edwin Elliott Calverley ( I BR-2 — ] 1) prepared in draft a complete 
English translation of the double-book summary of Islamic natural 
and revealed theology comprising Mahmud al-lsfahaui's commentary 
entitled A fatal? at-an^ar. shark Tawati* at-anwur, together with its sub- 
ject text, 'Abd Allah al-BaydawTs Tonal? al-anwar min maUtff til a mar. 

'Ihe two works were published together in multicopy editions by 
printing presses, hrsi by lithography in Istanbul in 1 306/ 18ft", des- 
ignated "L 1 herein, then by typesetting in Cairo in 1 323/1902, des- 
ignated T' herein. In these two printed editions each division 
al-Baydawi made in his concise text was followed by the presenta- 
tion of Isfahani’s commentary on chat division, The editors of T 
based their wort on L, while checking the cent with available man- 
uscripts, They corrected most of L's scribal errors but added some 
typographical errors in the process. 

Calverley purchased an excellent manuscript copy of the Isfahani 
commentary from Istanbul through ati agent he had commissioned, 
and he designated this personally owned manuscript “MS 87 5 1 ' in 
ftis draft, From the Hijri date of its completion, a.h, 875/a,d. 1470, 
Due to the editor s use ol another MS also dated 8?D, Calverley s 
manuscript is herein designated simply the 'MS’. With 1. and T the 
L MS* has been closely relied on as a translation source. It may be 
read in the Tilly library', Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Calverley wrote a summary of his work and a description of his 
purchased manuscript in an article published in the Muslim World in 
I%3 + where he expressed the hope of hh work’s early readiness for 
publication. From dates in Gal verity ’s materials has work on this 
double-text extended from about tire middle l'JWs (“5 August 1937 : ' 
on translation ms p. I SB) up into the early l^frlTs [“24-4- 63 :1 on 
1, p. 80). He wrote, “End of Translation, 20 September 1962 EEC 11 , 


1 ' L A3-Baydawi , 5 Mala}? al-Attzar, a Systematic Thwlogy of Mam* 1 , Mudim Wvrte 

S3 (1963) FS3j-337. 
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INTfcOtHJCTION 


on lm translation, p. 2462* with date and inifials on L p. 487, but 
as noted his work of revision was obviously a continuing concern, 

Csdverley retired from his teaching post in Arabic and Islamic 
Studies and editing the Mmfun World at Hartford in 1952, and Dr, 
Kenneth Gragg was mimed his successor. In 1956 Dr, Elmer H, 
Douglas (1903^1990) followed Gragg in the teaching role, and later 
in the journal’s editorship. 1'hen in 1965 Douglas took a three-year 
leave from Hartford to accept a cal] to leach in Trinity 'Ideological 
College in Singapore, 

On leaving Hartford in 1965 Douglas paid a farewell call on 
Professor Gal verity who was living at Avery Homes, a retirement 
care facility. On rhar occasion GaLverlcy requested him to finish 
preparing the Bayda wi/ Isfaharti translation for publication. Douglas 
accepted this task, and [hereupon took home with him the transla- 
tion and its apparatus. In 1961?, alter returning to the States, Douglas 
formally retired from Hartford Seminary* then took up the Calverley 
translation project as well as his own research and production of 
translations and studies of Arabic authors, although realizing that his 
sight had begun to foil. 

lit 1975 Professor Douglas invited James W. Pollock, who had 
been a student of both Calverley and Douglas at Hartford, to take 
over the work on Calvcdeys translation draft. He affirmed very 
clearly to Pollock that his friend Calvcrlcy had placed no limiting 
conditions whatsoever on the handling of the unfinished literary prod- 
uct or on its apparatus. The same understanding has governed also 
in the transfer of this privilege anti responsibility from Douglas to 
Pollock. 

The literary materials received in 1975 from Professor Douglas 
included: 

1} Calve rlcy’s copy of L, the Istanbul lithograph of 1305/1887 
that includes both BaydawTs fawalf at- Anwar and l&lahani's com- 
mentary upon it: 

2) Calverley "a manuscript of the Isfahan! commentary atone (dated 
Rabb T a 875/1470), to be known herein as the 'MS 5 ; 

3} Some 107 pages [about 20-25 by Calvcrlcy* and about 80 by 
Douglas] of typed transcription of the handwritten translation draft; and 

4) Calverley’s liandw r riiten translation draft (in easily legible script 
Eiiosijy in penal}* totalling 2462 pages of loose-leaf 9" x 6" paper, 
When these pages of the translation draft were collated, one leaf 
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XIX 


(— 2 p.) was noted as missing, so it: was ndnai island. AJI toother 
they filled 16 l ing-binder loose-leaf notebooks, 2 

With Pollock as editor, die translation project, requiring copying 
into typescript, a general editing and close revision, moved steadily 
from 1976 but did not gain momentum until there were larger blocks 
of time available in a 1986 sabbatical leave and after retirement 
Irom library employment on August 31 ? 1987, 

dlie partial rahlr of contents printed in L ami T was translated, 
filled out completely, and correlated closely with (he content of the 
divisions according to BaydawFs intent and fsfahani’s explanations. 
It serves as an overview of the subject matter that Baydawi had 
mentally outlined with clarity and logic, One is informed by this 
concise outline rather lhan mystified, as one may be with the books 
of Baydawi’s dose compeers, as in the three-volume Teheran 1980’* 
edidon of Ibn Sina’s Isharat with the commentaries by Xasir al-Diu 
Tusi and Qutb al-Din Razi, the Cairo a.ii, 1332 reprint edition of 
Fakhr al-Din Ruzi's Muhassal with Tti&fs Talfc/iis, and die Cairo 1983 
edition of *Adud al-Din Iji’s Mauxtqif* Pagings for these tides cited 
in our footnotes arcr from these edi lions;. 

In preparation lor the major task, these and other source mate- 
rials were purchased, plus a fairly complete library of the available 
literature on the main fields covered, the Ertcychpiutdut of Idam new 
edition being on a most useful and valuable personal Subscription, 
Working photocopies of both L and T on durable new paper were 
made and bound. From the Princeton University Library, microfilm 
copies wen: purchased of three MSS of Baydawi’s Jan-aff a l-cmn ar 
min matalf al-an^ar alone: Garrett 283B (dated 71 8 A.H./I3UM9 a.d,), 


J The microfilm copies of manuscripts, mentioned trc Calverlcy's 1963 jVftrsir.JJi: 
Wcrfd article were not present among thefce translation materials, nor was Dr. 
C-iilvtrlcv's copy of "T 1 , the Cairo typeset e-dltl-oii of 1323/ L 902 based on £ L/ f pre- 
sent suiLong the inatcrUibs received. 

This latter book was later found and cataloged when Pollock as Indiana's Near 
bast Librarian tame across it Lil a Collection of Arabica formerly owned by Dr. 
Cafverity, This special collection came into the temporary (.msludy of Jndiaiia 
University Library jn SSMtl and remained there to alwtlt 19911- Concordia Seminary 
in St. Louis, which had purchased Dr. Caiwricyr enure library, had placed hit 
Arabic boob with Indiana for servicing and dirulaiiuii ainupg an active clientele 
in Arabic Studies. Due to the cost to both insiitmions t \* r tufKsetvatjnn tmariuti-i, 
Indiana L/nivirt\ity decided ro fenninarr 1 [he fttraflgenieEH and sn mumed che Arahtra 
collection m Concordia. 
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Garrett (Ha led Dhu aE-Hijjah B74/I470) anti Garrett- YahuHa 

30-3 i {dated by R. Mach “before 830 H/V1446), Also from the same 
library;, topics were purchased of two MSS of Isfahani’s commen- 
tary, Xfatalf al-anzar sfiarfi laivati? al-anwar: Gairctt-Yahuda 4486 (dated 
86+/ 1459-00) and Garrett 989Ha (dated Safer 875/1470). 

Calverley’s handwritten translation contained repeated notices to 
himself of required reworking that he had hoped to provide, while 
revised passages were often present alongside earlier drafts, and fre- 
quent alternate wordings for terms, phrases and clauses remained 
throughout- Furthermore, as a consequence, the constant and nor- 
mal exact repetition of statements in scholastic dialogue usually was 
lost to view in the draft, Calvcrlcy had begun typing a copy of his 
handwritten work, but near the beginning of the introduction an 
oversight was made where a single sequential page numbering for 
two different drafts was entered on the typed pages. 

1 1 became dear to the editor, therefore, that a close and complete 
revision of the whole translation draft was necessary. This lias been 
done with care, with affectionate personal, and professional respect 
for our forebear, and with constant reliance upon his massive accom- 
plishment. This editorial liberty wa& taken with an awareness of boLh 
its present privilege and in turn the hook's future critical review, 
knowing that the latter wuultl be intended (dr improvement in the 
art and effort of translation, so that the book in hand could be held 
as a 'fair copy 1 and valuable, while in English 

1 he intended readership of this translation 

Tins translation's intended readership begins among the ranks of 
medievalist and Islamist scholars. Within this specialized readership 
the Editor hopes for and is relying primarily on a judgmental bal- 
ance scale on which, as a result of these scholars’ professional assays, 
tile pointer is tending toward approval. Preliminary critiques have 
indicated baric feclons that should characterise a translation to make 
it useful. ■Our ‘reach 1 has Ixrtu for these factors, and as they have 
come within our 'grasp : they have been incorporated here. 

In addition, and beyond this difference between specialist and non- 
specialist readers, by presenting the work in English, we are seeking 
to interest everyone who warns to study the structure of Islam in 
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itself along with its relationships with other civilizations. This wider 
readership extends Lo all students, leaders; and followers, both In the 
religious faith* and in secular thinking as well, within the global com- 
munity that is more familiar with the use of Lnglrih than it is with 
Arabic. Nalu rally t the expectations and informational needs of such 
a readership are wide and varied. The translation of this classical 
Arabic summary of Islamic philosophical theology is provided to help 
meet every reader b preliminary wish to know and understand , and 
we hope it will not preempt anyone's LnipitJ.se to exercise further 
scholarly initiative. Furthermore, to afford a panoramic measure of 
the subject held, this translation aims only to follow the authors at 
a suitably distant elevation, giving readers a liberating intermediacy 
between an editor's ellbrt to produce an outer space mental \iewr of 
coinpleie information (otalily - always Raydawi warns against such 
absurd impossibilities— and a reader's terrestrial pedestrian experi- 
ence of laborious gleaning of knowledge. Although some scholars 
already have pronounced the era of BaydawTs philosophical and reli- 
gious thought to be moribund, there are others who recognize it as 
a plateau, an intellectual staging area, and the threshold to agile and 
creative new phases. 

In Prolessor Calvcrley’s article cited above regarding this transla- 
tion, he had pointed out how useful Baydawi's Qur'an commentary 
was EO Muslim and non-Muslim scholars alike in their study of Islam. 
He reasoned thaL .since Baydawi's commentary was important for 
interpretation and learning, then tine same author's summation of 
the Islamic theology underlying his commentary would also- have a 
continuing importance. The extent of its significance has yet to be 
estimated and realized. Furthermore, Dr, Calverley chose A itftnt, Man 
and Cod in Medical hlam as the English tide for this translation in 
order to relate ir both to ongoing studies and to Jiatmt, Mm and 
Gud^ the Gifford Lectures by Bishop William Temple , a memorable 
presentation published in 1934. 

Two University of al-Azhar dissertations on Raydawi were pub* 
lished in the early l9B(Vs, as cited in full in Baydawi’s biographical 
sketch just following here. In addition, Professor Muhammad al- 
Zuhayli of Lhe University of Damascus published his book, at-Qadi 
al-Baydausi in 198&. All three of these modern writers arc active in 
the field of Islamic law, in which Ray c law l had served iti his pro 
fc&sioual capacity as judge. Professor Zuhayh state* [p, 1 56]: 
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TaLta/f al anii'ar] is- superior for cite excellence nf its If epi- 
cal ajrangemerLt and Ulterior subdivisions, its precision of expression, 
its focus on demonstrated proofs, and its comprehensive use of the 
technical terms of theological statement, 


Vita .s citing in which Baydawi and h/khani worked 

The historical and intellectual setting: fn which the two authors worked 
must he clear to every reader’s awareness as we proceed in this 
translation. The hope is that tntc rested students will note and appre- 
ciate the intellectual landscape of our authors' worldview as they 
state what they mean with emotional perseverance and Convinced 
judgment. Here wc should note the aptness of their book titles for 
this purpose, RaydawTs name for his concise text as it may be trans- 
lated^ ll Rqys of daif-rJiiJU oulstr&tmtrig from far horizons of logical reas oning \ 
is more than a short-lived floral centerpiece of words. Indeed, it con- 
notes both the physical presence of the mountainous terrain of his 
native Iran and the palpable intellectual milieu of the great minds 
who personify the high peaks and far horizons of logical reasoning. 
Then Isfahan! ’s title inverts Baydawi *g. wording and gives a different 
perspective in which the connotations arc likewise immediately per- 
ceptible, also as translated, “High vistas of logical reasoning, a commen- 
tary on Bays of dawnlighi ovtetomttmg”'* Through these titles Baydawi 
and his Commentator together make the plain statement of their 
admiration and respect For the work of those other scholars, con- 
temporary and past, from whom came ihese " l Ray$ of dawn light out- 
streaming.” From Aristotle to Aslriari and Jubba*i, to (bn Sina, 
Ghazali and Fuklir al-Din Rati, Baydawi gathered their ‘dawnlight 
rays' of careful thinking and Systematically focussed them into a clear 
and coherent picture, very much worth the observation. 

A time chart is presented herewith showing the relative dares of 
Baydawi and Islahani together with dates for Other great scholars 
looming up in this panorama. 


1 A third writer closely related lo these Iwo is "Aduri al-Diu l|i. who Lik^ 1 Mahinud 
l&faliaiii was a student cf a student of Baydawi, The tiianslml title of bin summary 
wififlt j:t ‘The raid tit tjjpte jtaiir/ns tie no txptfHohm ttj !&-• idtftft of t fuaigual staia iari H 

[= a!-.\ja(t,$qif ft S'j'rai mi-kalgm J. The mfiinimes of mminuins ;md poods around ihdr 
home iqwtis of Baydak Isfahan and. Ij helped m menially formutadng their hook 
titles. Isfahani a* an ox-patriot in Egypt well remembered the "high vistas". 
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A TIME CHART RELVllNG SELECTED MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHERS 
AND THEOLOGIANS 


C.E. 

m\ 

KLindi, ca.? 603-G5; Anh'ari, Abu al-Hasaa. 873/4SH 935/6; jubbad, Abu 
( Ah Muhammad* d. E+ 1 5/=S; Jubba/i* Abu Ilashim r Abd al-Salairi. d. 933; 
K^a.'-thi al-Balkhi. Abu al-Qasim, d. 33 L -ar 1 : Maturidj, Abu Mansur, d 944 
300 

Farabi, 875-95Q;, SijiSttTU, 9127-M5; Yuliya ibn 'Adi,* d, 974; BaqUbuii* 
3+0-1013; QadL ‘Abd ahjabbar, d. E025; tsfa^viiii, Abu Ishaq* ri. 1027; 
Ibu Slew, Abu "AIL [AvimiEiaJ* 930 L037; Abu aJ-Husayii d 10+4 

HXK) 

Ibis Hazm* ?*J4 10&4;, Jyiisiynk, Imam Al-Hardmayti* Abu aKMafali, d. LQH5; 
Aiisflm. I033-- 3 1 09, Abelard, 1079-11(33; GhazaJi* Abu Harrad Muham- 
mad, lOrG 1 1 J 3 

1100 

N&iafi,, Atm Hafs ‘Urciar. d. 3 142; ShshraMimi.. Muhammad, ibn ‘Aid al- 
Karim lOflb? 1153; Ibn Kushd. (Averroes) llSfr-l 398; Ibia May mu it, 
(Maimonidn) II35-120+; Shihah a]-Din YaJiya Suhrawardi., 115+ I "91: 
Faldir al-EHu Razi* 3150 1310 

3 200 

Tusk NasLr al-Din, 1201 1 27+; Thomas Aquinas, 1 235- 1 274; Lbn Kartv. 
rtmniu d, 12S+orS5; Shams ril- f>i n Muhammad Shiihra^uri,, s 3th e..; Ibn 
al-Tbri, (Bar Hfibraeus) 1225 or fl- im : BAYDAWI* ‘Abd Allah, ca. 

123A??-! 3167; Il>ri jildAsal, Abu Ishaq Ibrahim, d. l2b0P; ILUj, H^naji 
ibn Yusui' Ibn aJ-Mutahhaq L 2_ r >0 — [ 5t25 

1300 

ISFAHAN!, Mahmud* 1 270 [ 340; Iji, ‘Adud al-Din, 1 281- 1355; Tafiazani , 
Sa d aJ-Din 3 322 1390; Ibn Khaldun* ‘Abd d-Rahman, 1333 1 332 

Jijjjaci, ‘All ibn Muhammad, al-Sayyid al-Sharif, 1339 1+3 3 

Baydawi frequently referred to the authors of the scholarly works 
that were his sources using their honorary titles or nicknames by 
which they were familiarly known. The first such title encountered 
without a full name given ’ivith it is the “Shay kit' 1 [‘Venerable 
Feachcr 1 ] in his book “is l-Isftarat* fat L 14]* which* as here* when 
given with his book title clearly means Ibn Sina, Hut more com- 
monly used for Ibn Sana arc the lilies imam 11 [ + Leader in Islam'] 
and “Hakim” [Thysidan-PLiloscptaer 1 ] * (he latter being driunciivqly 
his. The titles Imam and Shay kit are commonly and widely used of 
various individual. Indeed, “Shaykh 11 more frequently refers to Asl/ari, 
the founding scholar of the orthodox Sunni school of thought, and 
"Imam” more frequently refers to FaRhr aE-Ptn Razi, the aggressive 
Sunni spokesman for the generation just before BaydawFs carter, 
while ^TJstadh'q [‘Professor* 1 ] is applied only a few times to Abu 
Ishaq al-Isfarayirti, The editors of the Cairo typeset edition [at T 14) 
identified Razi as the person intended by BaydawTs short reference, 
“The Imam 11 * but L (at L 30) and two manuscripts, the MS and 
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MS Garrett &89Eia, both completed in 87,5/1470, did not notice the 
need to add this identification. Again, at (L 63) c< The Imam" is 
sufficient lor identification its Razi’s book title al-AJvhasmi accompa- 
nies and clarifies the reference. 

Orie not in es rlic- com last in Isfahan!^ commentary. For the benefit 
of the Mam Ink King Nasir Muhammad, Isfahan i. much more often 
than Baydawi, has identified formally the authors who were quoted 
or were the objects of his criticisms. It seems very evident that both 
our authors expected their listeners and readers to be studying the 
great writers concurrently with their lecture courses, and therefore 
not to be in constant need of orientation. But sueh expectations often 
were beyond medieval students, just as they are beyond most mod- 
em learners, The excellent manuscript of I sfa haul's commentary that 
was owned by Professor Catverlcy is peppered with tiny glosses of 
coded author information that were added front 1470 onwards by 
successive determined owners who were cither advanced graduate 
students or active as teachers. 

Fa hi i r al-Din Ra?.i and Ibti SLna appear to be (he most influential 
scholars in Baydawi's thought, As is the custom among academic 
lecturers in any given field of knowledge, our author had assimilated 
the teachings of his great forebears, quoting longer or shorter word 
stringy or restating (hem ay lltc iiest current understanding of the 
topic in hand. Razi's Comptadium (= Muhassai) was most helpful to 
Baydawi with its survey and sifting of the leading thinkers both 
“ancient and modemT Regarding lbn Sina, perhaps we may char- 
acterise this gifted doctor of medicine and of philosophy as having 
verbal hype rfluc n cy — with occasionally the smallest trace of a ‘benev- 
olent unconcern 3 — that continues to push many another scholar to 
the limits of their ken for logical meaning control! 

These two influential writers* lbn Sana (d, 1037) and FD. Razi 
{d, 1 210), well represent the two parallel and mostly distinct currents 
of intellectual activity flowing in the Islamic community's common 
stream of consciousness. These were (naql| the traditional "religious" 
curie sit and FaqlJ the rational 'philosophical' current. Coming down 
to Baydawi a time were oilier scholars with Rad in the traditional 
current, including the two JubbaYs, Q_adi ‘Abd aJ-jabbar and Ahu 
ai-Qasim Ka'bi al-Balkhi, Ash'arb BaqllJani, Imam al-Hacamayn al- 
Juwaynij Gliazali, Na&afi, Shahrastani, Abhari and Tusi. Along with 
Lbn Sina in the rational current arc the philosophers following Aristotle, 
Kindi, Farabi, and lbn Rushd, 
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Since the Islamic community's common stream of consciousness 
supported the flow of both ihtse currents, it should not be surpris- 
ing that scholars in each cur rent would be Lo some degree borrow- 
ing concepts, and arguments from scholar in the otiier current. Each 
of rhesti ‘mostly distinct 1 thought currents bad its spokesmen who 
vigorously struggled to advance the legitimacy and supremacy of 
their own way of thinking, Great books were written, such as Ghazali's 
Tahajirt al-FatasifaL 7 he Annihilation of Ph\hiaphy), and great debates 
were held. The thought of Ghazali, the champion of ‘tradition', was 
full of ‘rational* terms and arguments And Gka/ali’s effort called 
I hi til a worthy rebuttal Irom Il>n Rushd {who was called Avcrroes 
north of the Mediterranean), who wrote Tohaful QbTak&fut (= The 
AmMlatm qf [Gkazali 'sj “Annihilation**). Baydawi was a strong Su]t- 
portcr of the 'Kalam 1 rnovement in traditional theology which actively 
reached out and incorporated many terms and arguments from phi- 
losophy. 11 ie struggles and interplay of ideas between the iradionaT 
and ihr ‘rational' currents began among the early MiiTazdlah and 
continued Ibr many decades broken only by what appear ro be infor- 
mal historical rest periods’. Truly, the Islamic community's stream 
of consciousness, like that of other religious communities, has been 
at times a flow of ‘seething rapids' and white water'. And at times 
the contrasting moods of ‘white water rapids' versus ‘calm tranquil- 
lity' arc both to he found within the career and writings of an indi- 
vidual scholar. 


On the translation qf Arabic thcohigicat m d pbihsopkiinl tffininol&g ) f 

Our general intention with this English translation is to provide an 
important Muslim classical summary statement of Islam which may 
illumine a wider understanding of this civilization and its religious 
foundation, We have striven in sympathy to Taring over the mind 
and expressions of the authors. In dealing with the writers' fertile 
Arabic language, to use a good earth metaphor, we have ‘plowed 
and disked' the material into the English form of our day. 'I he foot- 
notes deal with greater or lesser questions that arise it] die field of 
study, as die many glosses by the medieval book owners demon- 
strate, However, as translators wc have declined to dissertate. Now 
in a nautical metaphor, we found that to chart and encompass all 
the intellectual deeps and sweeps of this history and its culture would 
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require sailing and remaining far far beyond dir value-added fea- 
ture of the plain English we intend. 

Specifically, we have attempted in match English to Arabic terms 
in their context, the choice here balancing between I] the correla- 
tion with contemporary plain meanings, anti 2) the following of tra- 
ditional scholarship, with notes explaining their relative values. We 
cannot rely strictly on past scholarly tradition in matching English 
with the Arabic. Over time there comes a failure in the necessary 
creative tension between a reader^ subjective conception of a term 
and the objective application of it. Therefore, some older valid expres- 
sions have been redesigned and struck into English, and arc here 
ollercd as new bearers of meaning. 

Our hope is that many students will discover in ibis translation 
more aspects of history and theology that invite their own research 
and recording, Wherein die question in choosing a source book for 
comparative studies in religion may concern merely varying tastes 
in values, students can at least agree with the saying, ' f Pe gustibus 
non est disputa ndnmT But wherein an excellent description of a 
classic human religious posture provides needed material for analyt- 
ical reflection and intuitive composition,— in a scholarly community 
of mutually active good will,— then all devotees of knowledge and 
friendly meeting will do well when we shall think again together, 

A Biographical Note on c Abd Allah Ibn < U mar al-Baytjawi 

'Abd Allah al-Baydswi was born near Shiraz;, Iran, in the village of 
Bay da \ No date of his birth can be found, but it was before the 
family moved into Shiraz upon his lather's appointment as chief qadi 
there. This appointment came sometime during the 34 year period, 
1226^1260, when Abu Bakr ibn Sa'd ibn Zaugj governed in Shiraz 
as Atabeg of Fans province. Thus, Baydawi was probably born in 
the first half of the 7th/ 1 3th century: less vaguely* but arbitrarily, 
we will say thai he was born V.a. 1221"!?’ He would have lived through 
the major upheaval of Islamic civilization when Hulagu and the Mon- 
gol armies overthrew Baghdad and killed the caliph in 1258, ciien 
went on to establish the Ilkhan [or, Mongol “Viceroy”] kingdom in 
Persia with Tabriz as its capital. Depending on when he died, iSaydawi 
could have lived as a citizen under the rule of up to eight of the 
different Hkhatis, from Hulagu [1 25(M26:>] to Uljaytu [3 304 -1317]. 
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T he establishment of the I [than rule in Persia after the Mongols’ 
violent entry into southwest Asia made the populace there extremely 
apprehensive of what might happen nest. It is natural [hat people 
of all classes in Persian society would have studied closely the actions 
and judgments or each Ilkhan ruler for anything that might adect 
the welfare of their cities and institutions, as well ns of themselves, 
their families, and. their neighbors. 

It was known that Hulagu's favorite wife and many of his soldiers 
Caine IrGrti Christian communities that the Nrstorians had estab- 
lished in Asia, and although she Ilkhan himself was not a Christian, 
he indeed showed favor to this group in society. On the other hand, 
his son die next ruler, Abaqa [12GS-1282], was openly a Buddhist 
and supported that faith, while one of his wives veas a Christian. At 
one time the Shi'i community had been in favor, and although 
Takudar Khan [1282 1284] had been a Muslim and called himself 
Ahmad, no faith was ret Lip as the state policy until 12^5 when 
Ghazan Khan took the name Mahmud and embraced Islam in the 
Sunni form 

Berlhok! Spttler relates how this ILkhanid polity of religious tol- 
eration was considered a ^‘neccssaty expedient of internal adminis- 
tration.*^ Externally, the Ilkhan s together with the states and the 
church of European Christendom became very much interested in 
developing a mutual relationship, but commerce and communica- 
tion by land between them were hindered by the strong Muslim 
Marnluk stale in Egypt and Syria. 

Although these changes in religious loyalties and the consequent 
favoritism of the Ilkhan rulers for certain groups did have unsettling 
effects on the total populace of their empire, nevertheless, their polit- 
ical and military strength in defense of the empire, and their concern 
tor its internal peace and prosperity together provided the opportu- 
nity 7 for flourishing growth in the arts, literature, religious studies, 
and the sciences. Scholars ofFeruig different subject specialties and 
representing various religious and philosophical worldviews moved 


1 The Xtuiiim f I a Ilutortcal Sunxy, Part II The Mongol Period/'bof BerlhuLd SpuEcr: 

[T-Artslated From die German by F.H..C. Bagiev. Leiden, EJ. Brill, I960, p. 3L in 

dH- chapter "The [Ikh^iis in Persia’ 1 , pp, 25 +2, with maps between pages (ift aM 

69. Sec also Spulcr'i contra Buiinti of the historical pare to llue article, "llkhana' 1 , in 
the End-2. 
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to Tabriz and S-hira?. as leading cities in this now relatively peace- 
ful land. Learning, teaching* and writing opportunities were plenti- 
ful and were used to advantage. 

Ft is reasonable to surmise that a continuing need was felt among 
leading members of the majority' Muslim population for an up- to* 
date intellectual defense and summary presentation of the Islamic 
world view, the foundation of their civilization, It became c Abd Allah 
al-Baydawrs concern to provide the arguments and system of ideas 
that would serve this purpose. 

His great-grandfather fi Ali had been A respected local imam in 
Bayda\ bis; grandfather Muhammad had been chief qadi in Shiraz, 
and his own father 'Umar followed in the steps of the grandfather 
in the same high post a lineage of accomplishment* honor* and 
prestige. This household of kilama* was one of learning and legal 
precision. The family’s traditional role was in public service and it 
was active at the level of the basic religious foundation of society. 

Two dissertations oti Lay dawn's life and work were published at 
the beginning of the I^HO’s by students at the University of AJ-Axhar 
in Cairo, One* by Jalal aJ-Din r Ahd a]-Rahman, s was a study of 
Baydawi’s career in jurisprudence and its lasting inihicnce in Islamic 
society „ while the other, by ‘All Muhyi al-Din E AIi al-Qarah Daglli/' 
is complementary to the first, being a study and critical edition of 
one of Iiaydawi’s book oti jurisprudence. Regarding the life and rimes 
of Baydavri, Q^rah Daghi observes that our author was saved the 
necessity of traveling abroad to obtain advanced education* Eirst, by 
the library and teaching availability of his lather, and second by the 
variety of talented specialists in the ranks of the scholars who I tad 
moved out of war-ravaged territories and gathered in Shiraz, J That 
he made attentive use of these advantages is attested by his reputa- 
tion in which he surpassed his peers in knowledge of the various 
religious sciences and became known for his learning beyond his 
own province. 


‘‘ Pjn.irl^d, aJ-Qarfi AiuV d £ha ai-liaydam ma-Ashartihn f Lhul n'-Fiqk, [Cairo]: Dar 
al-Kiiab afjusi'i) 39&L 

b F.nllLtoct, aMSfapoI f: Binytft /ii-F/jiuw/laW fhJi isl’t^jclai < At>I Allah 

ibn 'Littai al-Jiarydaw,L. (A study, criural cdiiiou., and anrinratLcin] by 'Ati Mutiyi a3- 
Din ‘All ahQarih Da$hi. Al- Dammam, Saudi Arabia: Dsir al-IsLati, [L9fl2]. 

’ ‘Ali al-Qaoh Daghi. op. cil., pp. 5fl 59. 
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The events m Baydawfs life dial can be aligned with dales of fair 
certainly arc few. The date of his birth had not been reported, and 
for his death so many conflicting dates have been recorded that its 
dale also is regarded, as uncertain, A number of medieval biogi'a- 
pheny led by KliaLil tbti Ay halt al-Safadi [d, 764/ 1 363|, place ii at 
C85/I286, and this date is still accepted by many as probably tOf’ 
reel.* Evidence for it, however, seems blurred and inconclusive. Other 
writers name dates a few years laten Hanid Allah Miistawh Qazvini 
[11. 1330- L 3-40] wrote in his Tarikh-i Guzidoh [p. 706} that Baydawi 
died in 716/1316-17. As a summary of die different dates men- 
tinned two are in the 680's Hijn, three are in the 690's, and two 
are in the first two decades of the 7(XTs Hijri Baydawi had com- 
posed a world history' that included events down lo 674/1275, bul 
line terminal date an this history conics well before the earliest date 
suggested for his death. 

From information that has been assembled in the two disserta- 
tions mentioned, and in the biographical notices in the two editions 
of the Engtciopaedia of hi am, and especially in the illuminating study 
of the question by Josef van Ess,* a tentative outline is suggested 
herewith for our author's life taking it up lo 716/1316. 

The friendship of the Atabeg of Pars province lor the Baydawi 
family ended with that governor’s death in 668/1260. l Abd .Allah 
Baydawi’s father, ’Umar, continued serving the province as chief 
judge, Qadi ai-Qudat., or, with the new- title and rank of a Senior 
Judge of the Empire, ‘Qadi akMantaliky to which the late Atabeg 
had named him. 


s Examples are the mention by H.T, Norris, "SJtu'jbtyyj in Arabic Ibtsr&uii'e’ 7 , 
Btlki-Ultid [p. 37], luidjohn Euntm, ^Quirajjic SKjcgCSi$'\ in /k/egufl, I sum ms 
and SrmKt rn - the f AlAand AfW fp. 52|. 'J'hesc cwo tides- comprise the second and 
thinrl volumes of rhe scrips. f.’ar7i0!4r$F Hilary n f Arabia IJeeratun, both, volumes being 
published In 1390. 

q 'Uas J bcfcsdaturo des BakUm?! 71 , In Writ des V. 3 (197&], pp. 2b L 2 70*, 

W]LIJ±lij i M ontgpmery Wan foilrnvg wan K&Sj saying ofi' Kaydawi, ‘‘His rieaiii 
ably occurred Lit 130Q or Kills, though earlier <UtCs are me mioned.' [Watt, hbime 
PkiioiQphy rjtd Thwta^f. an Extended Surety. [2nd ed.j, Edinburgh University I'rfss, 
ms, pi I 37. | 

ViiEt Kss listed these two dates as most pr-nb.shtr, giving bis preference to the evi- 
dence ibr (he SKUtld. ile says that there is Jactunl evidence regarding Baydawi from 
ilie two ty three decades following the traditionally accepted date of his death 
[fifl5/l2gbj and this requires m entirely nt* study of his hfe [[)■ 2G9|, 
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When 'Umar al-Baydawi died in f>73/ 1"274 5, we will assume fhafl 
his son r Alxl Allah applied for and was granted die appointment, 
possibly doing so in person on a special trip to Tabriz* and $□ came 
into office as chief judge in Shiran. Some years earlier, when 'Abd 
Allah Bay daw i had begun his career In public office, he had received 
successive appointments as qadi in a scries of small towns in the 
Shiraz district, surely including his home village, Baydawj’t professional 
expectation had been of a long career in office* like hi*; hither and 
grandfather before him. Having studied all his life, he knew very' 
wolf mt only his specialty' subject of jurisprudence bur all the other 
religious sciences that were the foundation of Islamic civilization. 

In the years of his early career,, we surmise that he may have 
grown impatient for the wider public service and recognition that 
he expected. Individual judicial cases of people innocently or will- 
fully entangling themselves in the details of the public law no doubt 
could have worn down his patience to the point where he began to 
act. and speak outwardly as lie may have thought and wrote in pri- 
vate, that is, concisely, precisely, and quite short on toleration of 
those whose reasoning powers were slower. When he served as a 
personal tutor of young minds he could be the sole arbiter and 
authority of their progress. But as a judge of his fellow' citizens before 
the public and religious law, that “he approached . „ . with reverence 
and reserve 1 *, 11 ' it sterns lhas his severely correct temperament and 
the judgments he rendered began building up resentment among the 
financially and politically leading citizens of the province until this 
resentment reached a degree that became explosive. He was only 
a few short year? into his career at Shiraz wheel abruptly he was 
removed from office, about the year b77/127tt 79. His ouster from 
office proved, such a family and personal embarrassment that he 
removed himself from Shiraz and traveled to Tabriz, the capital of 
die Ilkhan empire comprising Fars and other provinces, 

Meanwhile, it appear? dial there was another family of the 'ulama 3 
elite who rivaled the village “Knydawis” and wanted leadership in 
ihe province'? capital city, It may be speculated that on Baydawi's 
exit from the scene, a voting man named Bakhi al-Din Isma'il al- 
Shirarij fifteen years of age and reputed to be a prodigious scholar, 


10 JulaL aUDiii \Vxl al-Rahma^, op. m. t p. Hf> 

11 JxLh. 1 itl-J )in l Ahri »l- Rahman [op. ei(. ? p. JK]] a full fusiii of niimi', 
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had immediately been pul forward from the midst of this family as 
candidate for the chief judgeship of Shiraz,, The Ijoy was quickJy 
acrepled by the governor of Kars, who no doubt saw the fledgling 
jurist as being more docile, patient, and gentle in dispensing public: 
justice to his elders, 

A date for this eventful change in die carters of die two rival 
judges has been reached by calculations from Fakhr al-Din IsmaSKa 
death date of 756/1355, less his age of 94 at death,, which give his 
birthdate as 662/1263 64; then by adding 15 years, his age at induc- 
tion to office, the year 677/I27B 79 is produced for this his first 
installation as chief judge of Shiraz, 

After completing his move to Tabriz and having settled into his 
lodgings, c Abd Allah Baydawi one day decided to attend that city’s 
chief 'school' or lecture hail. Professor Edwin Calverley retells from 
Taj al-Din ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Suhki’s Tabaqat ai-Shqftiyah al-Kubra 
[voE. 5j p. 59| J2 what happened. 

lie entered a school there and took one of Lite back seats because no 
one there knew him. The instructor put to those present a question 
which he said none of those present could wive or repeat. Then 
Baydawi started to answer. Tne instructor sajtf “1 will not listen until 
I know that you under stand die question 11 . Al-Baydawi said, ■''You may 
choose whether I should repeat the question word for word* or give 
the acinse of it”. The teacher was surprised and said, “Repeat the ques- 
tion word for word”. Then Ba.yda.wi repealed eJ and then gave the 
.solution, and sHowrd i hat i he teacher had not stated the problem ac cu- 
iati:ly. Theai he COrfri)llttd the instructor with a similar problem and 
requested him to solve k, but tlie instructor begged to lie excused.. 
Tie wazir [of (he empire] happened to be present and called Baydawi 
to his side, and w-hen he found out who he was, he had Baydawi 
restored bo his position in Shiraz. 

In widening circles among scholars of the East this incident was told 
and recorded about Baydawi, the brilliant but impatient and severely 
correct jurist theologian, who had been ousted from office t>y a local 
governor but then restored to it by the highest authority of the 
empire. 


using txj(J] Fakhr al-Din al-Sluraai find Miij’il al-ITin aJ-5Jrirazi al- Finis |iFlv latter 
nann L from a village in Sfhirw district]. 

Van bss |o]>- cii.. jj 269] reports the boys Eiamc as HL M^daddin al-Fali. 11, 

IJ 6.E, Calverley: "AUtaytiawi’s Malali 1 al-aiisar, a awirniaLk; theology ofldam" 
:L; Afuj-feff I l u y!A v. .Vi p9(S3}, p. 2M1. 
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W1 icti ihc imperial court in T^briij restored Brtydttwi its si- 
Qudat qI' Shiraz, in about the year 680/12S1, 13 the judicial situa- 
tion as it had been under hint eaiJicr lamentably began ft> repeat 
itself. Assuredly this tisne, Tabriz would have been fully informed of 
(lie hardship for the people and leaders of Fare through enduring 
l the severity 1, of this thief justice. Baydawfs brilliance of mind was 
not questioned, hut the rendering of his judgments had grated loo 
sorely, and thus, his judicial career in Shiraz, was brought to a hill 
stop in 681/1 282 > only six months after his reinstatement. 

And again Daydawi left the familiar city and traveled the miles 
north to ihe capital, Tabriz, an arena where he satd he was deter- 
mined to spend his time peacefully in ascetic living, religious medi- 
tation, teaching and writing. This trip in 681/1282 marks Baydavri’s 
permanent move to Tabriz. I+ And without delay, in Shiraz the youth- 
ful Fakbr al-Din Ismael “al-Shirazi” was reinstalled as chief justice, 
and from then history records that he held office for seventy-five 
years. 

The whole discouraging professional experience in Shiraz would 
have taken place during the reign of the son of Hulagu, llkliari Abttqa. 
during the years 563-680/1265-1282. And at die time of Baydawi’s 
final trip to Tabriz, the new llkhan, Ahmad Takudar, would have 
just begun his reign , the dates of which arc 680-83/ 1282" 84. I5 * 15 

In bis ai-A/har University dissertation, JalaJ al-lhn *Abr1 al- Rahman 


n Van F.-ifl repents 680/ 1291 llr the dale calculated for Baydawi's reparation to 
the judgeship [np. rit., p. 26fi, n. 7 1]. 

:+ Tbb date of 681/1282 as part of the calculation is reported, by JaM al-Din 
"Ahd al-Rabman [op. tit., pp_ M2 1-3]. and by *Ali af-l^rah Da^hi jop. rit., p. 59, 
[trite 3J. 

J. van Ew fop. fit., p. Sfi.i, 7TJ ih< L .«tme calculation bur t;*rrm ii ruily 
tc Haydawi's rrinmtenicr.t in 68A/L2ftL. 

11 A Middle East Studm Handbook, by Jens L, Badiaraih. Swanle, Undv. of Washington 
Prcae. p. +L. 

Ih There is a story lhai on reaching Tabriz, Baydawi had sought out ti suli 
shuyUi, une Muhammad aJ-Kjddutta J i Impelling is uncertain] [“■ JtcdJtbuJaJ why 
wn& a confidant of Dkhan Ahmad fitk'udar- He \s reported to have asked the shaykl'i 
to intercede for hitn in requesting the emperors Intervention, in restoring him yet 
again to the chief judgeship of $hiraz. On die occasion of die sbaykhs regular 
Friday night meeting with The llkhan the request was relayed hi such a manner as 
ro show the applicant's foolhardiness In persisting; in this quest for high office. The 
shayfch told ibf llkhan chat rhe man '"wanted a small piece the size erf a carpet 
from one of the quarters of HeLI [Jiihiuirturrsf'. that is, lie wanted “the judi^ediip 
over Flu's piwincr. w The IthliaTj immediately agreed to the request, And was ready 
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stales that none of l±ie writers who mentioned. Baydawrs life had 
rejNjrtcd atsy intellectual or publishing activity from his Shiraz years 
other i han the Tact that he had served an the thief judge there, and 
that it was only after his final move to Tabriz that he came to have 
a reputation as a writer, 13 This observation bears weight in our out- 
line of Baydawrs life, 

Ray daw i is most famous for his commentary on the Qur'an, Anwar 
d-Txmztf wa-Airar al-lrfwit. It is a thoroughgoing revision ofZumakh- 
shad's commentary, at-fCastistiaf 'or Hnqd'tq al-lan^i^ done in order 
to replace that author's Mu'sazillte intcipretatioiis and to provide a 
more widely useful orthodox commentary with fuller annotations. 
Raydawi dedicated it to Ilkhart Arghun whose reign was GRT 90/ 
1234-3 l, probably completing it during that reign. Such a reference 
work would have tremendous value to the Tlfchan in governing and 
understanding a populace with a majority of Muslims, It would pro- 
vider opportunities for its author to give private lessons to members 
of the court as well as lectures for the general public. It was the 
foundation of his scholarly reputation and so would have been the 
textbook for his teaching. Without any doubt he was keeping busy 
as his career in Tabriz got Underway. 

Other outstanding works of Raydawi, in addition to the Anwar rd- 
JanziL include Mmhg al-Wusui ila l Sbn at- Usui and a commentary to 
go with i.i, and at-Ghayoh al Quxum ft Dmryut d-Fatwa [?. J = Mukhtaser 
al Wasii], both the preceding titles being on Islamic law, then Misbdi 
al-Arwitk, av well as the compendium here translated to English. 
Tawah* al-Amvar min Matati ai-Anzar „ both the preceding being on 
Islamic .scholastic theology, and d-'ltnwrikh, on world history. 10 


to issue the fi(vk r i‘. When the sbaykH reporre^l to ftmydawi just whu had lold 
the [tkhiiu, Kavd&wi was taken aback and seerm to have boon truly shocked into 
an objective eompirbenskiri of bis tcaf foolhardiness! in coaitiiming to apply for the 
office. He liir ij mUlcJivw his appeal. and ratuined with the 5hayJdi in older (o 
leum [tic way of myatidam, 

Thh story is retold ud<h slight variations ire borh rhe- ^sscrtaiiocis Irona a^Ashai 
University,. and is atiriljnted ir> tfo*: Rair^nl pl-Jornot by Muhammad fiaijir ab 
KhvauRMi [1R1, ]— 95), but it is foted isico [hr theory of llw early dare of Slaydavvi'K 
death, £185/1 yflh.)alaJ al-Din *Abd al-R.ah.man lop. cil., p. I SO] cites the mention 
in the KtuhJ ri£r«i-u« oF Kadb Celebi [- Hajji KhaJfal]! and Khvansari's flmt'rni #t- 
Jawwl to (he efkct ih»t Ruytlawi wrote his ournmeuiary on tile Qur'an while wtu'k- 
iria ^vith fth^ykh -at-KiLkbaiu’t, 

' JalaJ al-Ufo "Abd itl-Rahmati, op. oil,, pp, 1&7-1S8. 

■* James Rolteoci. artierk '"al-Baydsiwi. 'Abd Allah ibn ‘■Umar*, in Rol-2, v, I. 
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In addition, he wrote a number of commentaries Oil rhe works of 
other writers in grammar, logic, and theology. 

Both Jalal al-Din L Abd al-Rahman acid 'AJi al-Qarab Daghi men- 
tion die names of pupils who studied with Raydawi. Ahd al-Rahman 
names two: 191 Fakhr al-Din al-Jarbardi [= aJ-Chahar Rarti] [664- 
746/1265-6—1345-6], and Zayn al-Din al-Habaki [= aVHanab], 
who was Inter the leather of 4 Adud al-Din al-lji, famous for his 
authors!] ip of al-Mazvaqif fi £ Hm al-Khtom. Qarah Daghi lists those two 
plus two others^ namely, Kama! al-Din ahMaraghi [b. 643/1245 n "46], 
anti Abd al- Rahman ihu Ahmad al-Ishahani, lasher and teacher of 
Mahmud ibn Abd al- Rahman aJ-Mahani ? the author of the com- 
mentary on BaydawTs 7 awal? al- Anwar that is translated here logether 
with its subject text, Qarah Daght mentions dual doubtless there were 
more:® 

Tt should be noted that if the early date [i,e., 655/1286] for 
BaydawTs death should be posited, and if bis final trip to Tabriz 
should be set at 681/1252^ then the space of four years allowable 
would seem to render it unlikely that he could have produced so 
many book tides, or earned the scholarly reputation that lac had, or 
given adequate time lor leach nag of advanced students. And there 
is another factor bearing on the passage of time in this scholar’s life 
in Tabriz, namely, the fact ibat the normal duration of the course 
of study for each of his pupils may with fair certainty be reckoned 

m stilts, \a I h L 1 r tU.m m ‘quart L^rs^ V:s lesIt-sV, or mouths. 

Aai indication of Baydawi’s gradual improvement in fortune is 
given by the discovery of a series of letters written by the waair 
under Ghazan Khan and Uljaytu Khan [reigning respectively, 691 ■ 
703/1 295- 1 304 and 7 03-7 1 6/ ! 304- 1316], na mely, the histori an 
Rashid al-Din Tabtb, to his som Amir *Ali„ who was the II khans’ 
governor in Baghdad. These letters are befieved to have been writ- 
ten about 703/1303 or perhaps as late as 712/1312-13, during or 
just alter a war between the likhanids and the Mrmnluks in Syria. 
In one of the letters Rashid al-Din gives a list of citizens honored 
by the ILkhan. among whom is mentioned Baydawi as bearing the 
title “Qadi* [lie alone in the list being so titled] and as having 
received an Imperial gift ihat included 2000 dinars, a sable fur, and 


,1> Op. dt.„ pp. L35-]£S. 
Jij Op. at., pp. 65- 66. 
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a and saddle.'- It 3$ possible that Haydaui was not only hon- 

ored as Vjadf by tradition, but that he was also recognized bv the 
TlkJ tfttFs court in a new role of chief qadi of the Shafflte school of 
Islamic lawv" 

The tranquillity of the Ilkhan empire was so only in a rclatur 
sense, Ghazati Khan had become a Sunnite Muslim as a formal step 
of religious loyally. Various reforms in his administration were begun, 
and the construction of public buildings increased, However, the 
inconclusive war against iltc HI arnluks and the threat of more war 
coming from a major division of (he Mongols in the north forced 
the Ilkhan to build up Ins empire 1 ;* defenses-. Although I he Ilk ban 
gave the Shibte minority' advantages and money for their institu- 
tions and building projects (hey were still dissatisfied with his reli- 
gious stance. 

In about 705/1305 a Leading Shfite scholar moved to Tabriz, 
namely, Jamal aUDin al-Ha&an ibn Yusuf Ibn al-Mutahhar ah 
Hillh known as “‘Allamah Hilir [648- 726/ 1250-1 325J, In the pub- 
lic discussions and debates on matters of Islamic faith and on the 
dispute between Sh files and Sunnites as to who should have been 
the rightful leader of Islam after the Frophet Muhammad, Ibn al- 
M Utah ha r al-Hilli soon became arrive as a Shiite spokesman, while 
Abdallah aMJaydawi was an outstanding scholar and speaker Edr 
the Sunnite majority. Both were highly intelligent and buth keenly 
appreciated these opportunities tor presenting choir positive reasons 
and mutual objections and for constructing arguments and counter- 
argument that could stand in the minds of attentive hearers, 

‘AJIamah Hilli abridged Xasir al-Din Tusi's handbook on Islamic 
religious practice, Mi.ibnh al-Muttihfijjid and organized it into ten chap- 
ters. Then he supplied his own composition which he called, al-Bab 
(il-fiadi *Ash<tt, [The Elmnth Chaptei]?' ] containing the teaching about 
God and His attributes . then Prophecy, the Chosen Lender f Imam] 


11 P.O. Morgan, in his- article, “R^bid at- Din Tatsib' 1 , [lai-I-2, v. ft, p. 4+31 
stales ihm this collection nf Letters is “generally regarded as a furious compilation, 
perhaps of the Ttmurid period. 11 j. van E*s, op. cit., pp. 26b -2ti?, tni'mion* the 
1 1« iisl j[n (]f i i[] irv ■*rl mUirs sat In (be N-liybiliry tif ihi-*e IrllrtS, but accftpIS U CCUffi- 
tsra^gument against ihf ctoi tl>rs and bs linonsliEy incHiwd himself as to c brsr histor- 
ical value, 

75 Cf. ft- TyatFs arlicli: ‘"Kadi"'. Kn-l-'i v. 4, pp. MW 374, enp. p. 374. 
iy I'ransLaced fmr.fi Arabic and published by WilLliam M. Miller. London: Royal 
.Vsiatic Scwiciy. I.uz.bt IJLstr.. EE^fi (reprint iQ'jft}. 
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of the nation, anti the Hereafter, We note that the ‘Allantah begins* 
by speaking about the obligation [wajib] that is divinely placed on 
believers in Islam to know and obey God,, the Necessary Existent 
[wajib al-wujud], and other foundational teachings of Islam, 

Ghasan Khan's hopes for reorganizing his empire ended when lie 
died at die age of 31 in 703/1304, His brother Utjaytu succeeded 
him, intending to continue his brothers plans. He had become a 
Sunnite Muslim along with his brother* and sometime during the 
hrd yean of his reign he had tightened his control of the Sunnite 
community by combining two of their schools of Islamic law into 
one for administrative purposes. However, in 710/1310 he was won 
over to the Shiite cause 31 when Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hilli issued a 
fatwa in his favor that abolished a troublesome divorce^ 5 
This major shift it] the ntlcr 3 jj religious loyalty changed the bal- 
ance of power in the Islamic community, and gradually' put Sunnites 
on the defensive. For the next several years, tensions increased within 
(he Persian populace and especially between the two large Islamic 
divisions, Baydawi deeply sensed the immediate and long term impli- 
cations of this change. With reference to the Succession of Islamic 
leadership after the Prophet Muhammad, he was convinced that the 
ShPite position contravened the facts of hlsmry. This basic deviance 
in the conception of historical fact he Felt w^as also a denial of much 
that Sunnite Islam stood ftir. With an educated and cultured spokesman 
like Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hilli. he would have been pleased and stitn- 
u kited lo continue disai^inn and debate over these matters. But the 
j politico/ religious atmosphere was radically changed, and the future 
seemed headed for an unthinkable tragedy, 

ShiSte citizens had been increasing in numbers in Persia, and now 
they were lavorcd over the Sunnites on every occasion, 111 jay (u was 
even persuaded to engrave on his coins (be Shiite slogan, l “Ali is 
the viceroy of God,” Bertold Spider relates further in his survey of 
this history that Uljaytu persecuted the Sunnites so severely that 
■"'civil strife seemed bound to break out.” J, ‘ 

During this tense period. Lljaytu died in 717/1317* and hk death 
was attributed to poisoning. Shortly afterwards in 7lft/131R under 


2+ B. Sp Liter , The .UmfuH HfonW, a liin^riisi Am, j c 1-]ft 2, Thi \fmgat /VjW, pp. 
19 Leiden: EJ- Bril], i960- 
3i Jala! at-Din ’’Abtf itt-Rahman, op. tie, p. 1-B3. 

M B. Jypuler, ril.* p. 39, 
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the next Rfchan, Abu Sa id son of 1 Uljaytu, the historian Rashid al- 
f>in Tabib„ one of the two CO-wazirs of the empire who had been 
struggling for supremacy at the second echelon of government, was 
accused by his opponent, Wazir Taj al-Din bVli, of hashing poisoned 
llkhan Uljaytu. And because his co-wazir accuser was teniporarily 
too strong, no adequate defense could be made, so Rashid ai-Din 
and hist son Ibrahim were executed and then family property seized 
by die government. But history records a sort of' vindication some 
years later when Ghiyath al-Din, anoLhcr son of Rashid a]- lit] Tabib, 
wlis made wazir + the empire being still under llkhan Abu Sa*id/ ? 

In the years after 710/1310 when Shi < ism had begun to modify 
the internal actions and attitudes of the government toward its non- 
Shi l, itc citizens, for Baydawi there was no longer any satisfaction in 
public activity. As a Sunnite speaker attempting to address a changed 
and predominantly hostile ptiblic atmosphere, doubtless lie would no 
longer have received the customary courteous and fair hearing hy 
the crowd of listeners in the religions debates and discussions, tlis 
formerly attentive students excused themselves and disappeared from 
his company. Calumny in private gossip easily could have been 
splashed over his reputation. 

Thus, his early determination to live an ascetic life of meditation 
and study would have prevailed in his daily plans, it was clearly bet- 
ter for him to keep ' s a low profile” and avoid trouble as much as 
possible. This principle he observed well until he was overtaken by 
death in 716/1316, the date given by Hamd Allah MuHtawfi ab 
Qazvini [d. alter 740/1 339-40 1 as recorded in his Ta*rikh-i Gadded* 

As Baydawfs name for long had not been heard either in gossip 
or in news reports, it has seemed to historians ever since that time 
that his last days are faded in the distance. Ibis is a lapse of his- 
toriography, as no consideration has been given by any biographer 
nor has speculation been made i^gaiding the relevant general fact 
ol an aged and discouraged person “s deteriorating physical and men- 
tal powers anti how this lact would bear upon die continuance of 
regular daily communication between the outside world and such an 


K D.O, Morgan, in his article, “Rashid al-Diit Tabib" f Fjn-I-2, v. ■&, p. 443 j, 

™ QiHjUrig Bfrtokf Spiiki rcgardljl^ ttiis hasinri.% i! p l] (iiniiplettd 730/13301 . , . hjij- 
Ltiins a qliahtifj c^f" usdiif itiformautH'i aljuut the author’s [Lrrws- whidl is ehhI to be 
ICund elstwhcre, ec that it is ijidsEjjfosablc <ii a source for the litter prricul . ■ 

B, Spulcr, article “Hamd Allah . . , ul-Mustawfi akRazwini’ 1 in Kci-I-2, v. 3, j t. Il 32. 
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individual. So Co Raydawi,. as; Lo everyone, gradually there did come 
the time of a pacing along (he unseen abscission line between body 
and intelligent soul. In this case of Qadi *Abd Allah Baydawi, its in 
many a noteworthy ease, memories of his. words and copies of his 
writings continue lo reward study and Lo stimulate comprehension, 
both in scholars' cells anti in high oh ices of government 

A Biographical Note on 

MaHMLD I BN \-\BD AL-RaHWAN AL-ISfAHANI 

Shams al-Din Mahmud ibn £ Abd al-Ruhman al-lsfahani, author of 
this translated commentary on Baydawfs TawalP al -Anwar ^ was born 
in b 74/ 1276 in Isfahan,^ Mis home was 011 c where scholarship in 
general religious Studies W>as honored and pursued by his father, r Abd 
al-Rahman ibn Ahmad al-Isfahani. Mahmud aptly and heartily fol- 
lowed this example of motivation. A brief outline of the life of 
Lsiahani, Baydawfs commentator, is supplied by Lbn llajar al-'Aaqafani 
[773- 852/1372- 1449], writing iu his biographical dictionary of nota- 
bles who died in the 8th/ 1 4th century, at D utqt al Kaumah fi Ay an 
gIMi oh af-Thamimh, entry #4732. Wc shall follow this outline and 
suggest a partially tilled in picture of his life and contribution, where 
jjossiblc correlating this with the time-frame of BaydawPs career, 
Mahmud’s father, £ Ahd al-Rahman ibn Ahmad Isfahan!, was one 
of the four students of Baydawi whose names have been gathered 
from various sources.^' No date for his course of study with Baydawi 
has been found, but we shall take it to have been sometime during 
what we assume would be his most productive years at Tabriz, 
between 6&1/1282 and on up to 7 10/ 13 10, when the lik-han Persian 
empire oIRcially became a ShPilc stale. Let us arid lo our assump- 
tions the fact that *Abd al-Rahman would have moved Ids family to 
Tabriz wliile he studied there. That more distant capital city, plus 
Baydawi’s rising fame somewhat later than 681/1282, would have 
had more attraction as a study center than Shiraz would have had 
earlier than f>81/ 1282, even though the latter was closer to their 


w Ili Arabic. ifir city's name has bren [radkioniiUy spjclJcd with a :c b‘ l instead of 
an * i f w , but in Persian ii is <k f n J This carries over into [he usages with perscmal 
names. 

Jl Qarzili Da^hi, ‘Ali Mulin al*Dia, op. dt., pp. See also the Jirt in due 

biographical tiOle on Rrydawi, p. swriv aWve 
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home it l Isfahan, si nee Baydawi earlier would have been less known 
as a scholar, 

Mahmud would have been 7 years of age in 6&I/12&2 S and 36 
years of age in 7 3 0/1 310. Ibn Rajar says only that he "worked” in 
his home town [he., either as apprentice in a skilled (rade, or as a 
‘pre-professional student] , becoming skilled and advancing in the 
various "arts acid sciences”, and that he Studied under his father and 
another shaykh, one Jamal al-Din ibn Abi aI-Raja\ 

When 'Abd al-Rahman moved bin family to Tabriz, and began 
his course of study under Baydawi, it may be tha( Mahmud was still 
living with his parents while bringing; in wages from his work. To 
speculate, if Mahmud accompanied bis parents, he might reasonably 
tl ave been Hear the age of twenty, reaching this age in 694/1294 -j, 
By that time Baydawi' s career at Tabriz could have reached its high- 
est level, bis lame attracting students from cities in every direction. 

The situation then would have been ideal for Mahmud to attend 
along with his father, and thus earn for himself a 'subject teaching 
license’ [ijazah|. This practice by students of bringing a child or 
youthful son along to hear the lectures and thus, gain academic credit 
is known to have become a “routine 1,1 phenomenon in Islamic edu- 
cation by the time Ibn Hujar al-Asqaluni was writing in the mid- 
8th/ 14th century'.'' 1 

Of course, this is only speculation regarding Mahmud, as one 
would expect him at least to mention such an experience in his writ- 
ings. and if later he had become proficient as a scholar, then his 
biographical notice in Ibn Hajaris ai-Dutar al-Kaminah would have 
mentioned it also. But the luck of any such mention docs not demon- 
strate in itself that he did not sit in his father’s shadow at Baydawi ’& 
lectures. At any rate, therefore . whether as a direct or indirect hearer 
of the famous scholar, Mahmud is no more than ’once removed" 
from him. Especially since his father was the intermediary, Mahmud’s 
insight into Bay dawks mind and work was deeply appreciative of 
that teacher. 

To digress briefly, the same ‘once removed 1 degree of separation 
from Baydawi the teacher holds also in the case of £ A.dud al-Din 
Abd a l- Rahman ibn Ahinad al-lji, his intermediary being his tutor 


11 Jonathan Bcrkey, The Transmiisiott af Keauitedge tn Medieval CVarra. a Sucial History 
c >/' Isternis Education. Frirricrton tlniveraty Pres, 1^92, p. 32. 
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shaykh, one Zayn al-Ihn aJ -Han aid [or, al-Habakij. However., ahlji’s 
summary work on Islamic theology, d-Mmwqif ji *Ilm a I hldam, is nei- 
ther presented or known as a commentary on Uaydawi's book of 
natural and revealed rheology, but rather as an original work. It is 
evident that medieval Islamic scholars observed some of the same 
general patterns in the organization of their topics. We have made 
a brief study of the Organization of lji's book along with a com- 
parison of it to the Baydawi text with its Isfahan] commentary', 31 

When his family eventually returned to Isfahan, Mahmud would 
have begun liis teaching career which would hmild up gradually as 
he matured through his own reading and learning, fils pupils prob- 
ably tnduded both primary and secondary students, as classes and 
hs individuals, and from among them lie could choose those who 
were more advanced. 

His was an orthodox Sunnite Muslim family, and when Ilkhanid 
Persia became a Shhite state in 710/1310 under 13 khan UljayUt 
[703 17/ 3 304—1 7J, Mahmud Isfahan] would have feh the same dis- 
couraging effect upon Ins scholarly enthusiasm at the age ol 36 that 
Baydawi was feeling very keenly as an elderly man. In addition to 
the religious situation, the Dchan Abu Sti^d [717 3d/ 1 3 17 35] seemed 
both weak aEtd untrustworthy. He had allowed the famous vrazir- 


v Thent* is a close sinubdl) 1 in orjfcUuzaLiOrj IneEwOen Isfalnuji’s crmsuimlary Eaktrn 
together with Baydftwi’s Ttiitotff ai-Amtott and [fi's V W fanayif IVase note tiw two 
Lablts of contents: Bay dam has si.* main dhitions, using statwUrd "booV tt:nss Tot 
l 3 jr 1 divisions- ilji has si# raiaiti divisions, using a googmphkiij metaphor of "Stations 
on a Route of bxplonftion iii Theotogk :J ktirovLctigr'. 
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historian, Rashid al-Djn Tabib, and his eldest son to be executed 
because of a rivals spite in 7 60/1318. hut later he had raised die 
dead waair's younger son, Ghiyath al-Din, to flic same post his father 
had held, perhaps as some kind of an apology to the family. 

The next mention of Mahmud fcfahani in Tbn Ha jar al-^AsqalanPs 
brief obituary notice of him is that he went on (lie pilgrimage to 
Makka at the end of 724-/ 1324. He was then ^0 year* of age. Thus, 
we realize that fourteen years under increasing Shi £ itc control over 
the country’s internal civilization is a long time for him to have 
endured the change from being in a majority' Sunnite position to 
being of a second-class minority . 

The following month, at the turn of the year 725/1325, it is. 
apparent that be did not return to Isfahan, but instead, be traveled 
to Jerusalem, as Ibn Hajar mentions, llri pilgrimage to Makka and 
his visit to Jerusalem as die next most holy place of Islam helped 
to restore his religious perspective and revived his confidence in his 
profession. Being a Sunnite Muslim, lie fell an inward guidance to 
emigrate permanently from the Shfitc Ilkhanid region that was his 
home to the territory of the Mamluk empire comprising Egypt, 
Palestine and Syria, This empire was a strong Sunnite state, so lie 
was soon headed for Damascus, arriving iherc in Sabir, the second 
month of the new year, his age being hi. 

In the city at various lecture halls, and especially in the great 
Umayyad Mosque, wherever public discussion groups met regularly, 
there MaJimud al-Mahani made himself at home, participating with 
aU Ills old enthusiasm for things intellectual and religious. Ibn Hajar 
al-bYsqalani picks up a semi- legendary moment in Mahmud’s life, 
when he quotes a sharply observant old Shaykh Ibn Taymiyah 
|bbl -728/12b3“ 1 328], the Hanbalile judge and theologian, as scold- 
ing a talkative group at a public discussion, lL Ec quiet now all of 
you, so that we can hear what this nohle lellow has to say. No one 
like him has ever come here". \ttl-Dtirtif nl-Kamittah, 19bb, p. QdJ 

Thus it was for seven happy year^ Mahmud spent his days and 
evenings at the Umayyad Mosque intently poring over his reading 
Or patiently helping groups of students with their difficult rending 
assignments. When it was his lum to lead a public discussion pco~ 
pic would he left full of p raise lor him. 

One day in late spring, in (he month Rubi* 11 of the year 732/1.332, 
Mahmud being 3S years old, an important letter of invitation to 
membership came to him by post from the Cairo office of Shaykh 
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Majd aJ'Din al-AqaaraH, supervising shaykh of the famous Nasiriyah 
khanqah in Siryaqus, then a northern residential suburb of Cairo, 
Built anti fostered by the reigning Mamluk king, ai-Malik al-NasLr 
Muhammad, this khanqah [or, khaisaqah] was an outstanding exam- 
ple of the retreat and study centers in Cairo, originally for Sufis and 
later accepting religious academics, that provided a room, meals, 
worship and study facilities and a common library, plus regular schol- 
arships or stipends for budding or established scholar*. The khan- 
qahs brought honor and prestige upon their builders, their Supervising 
shayldts, and all who redded within P 
Then, in short order, Mahmud ibn c Abd al-Rahman Isfahani gave 
his hearty and obedient response to the sender of this letter by trav- 
eling to Cairo, alighting from his mount at the khanqah, and by 
taking up his lodgings there [la-nazala ‘indahu]. And there he was 
graciously welcomed by Shaykh Majd af-Pin al-Aqsara’i and soon 
introduced to the residential fellows and the Heading patrons of the 
khanqah in a general convocation, this without doubt becoming a 
'lecture series' by general acclaim [wa- c umila labii sama^L 
The chief fostering patron of the Siryaqus khanqah was the king, 
al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Qalawun, now a mature leader 
in his third and filially secured reign [709-41/ 131)9 -46] * having 
been installed and removed twice before [693-94, and 698-703], 
fortunately without injury, M He was ten years younger than lsfahani, 
and there is no doubt thas this monarch warmly agreed with the 
supervising shaykh in appreciating the newly arrived scholar's gifts, 
Listening to Mahmud Isfahan! ’s expositions of the Qur'an and to 
his discussions of the teachings and semi-philosophical debates of the 
MulakaJlimun, the king felt his own need for a better comprehen- 
sion of the religious foundation of Islamic civilization. Isfahan! spoke 
often of a great Sunnite teacher, Wbd Allah ibn 'Umar baydawi, 
who had lived in recent yeat^ in the Ukhanid empire when it had 
been a Sunnite land- Al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad even could have 
possessed a copy of Baydawi's theological summary, 1 annuli al-Anwar 
min Alatah* at-An&ir. Bui then, it was steep and heavy reading, even 


H See Jonathan fttrkry, dp. cit., pp. 5ft fsl> > ''Sufi. Convents as Centers $f 
KtHmra.tirm' 1 ', and j- Chahhi's ankle ^Kh^nbh’ 1 in Kn-1-2, v. 4, pp. 10^5-— 2 1>, 
changes in the function of (hf khanqahs. 

34 See Peter M, Holt’s article, “Al-Nasir* 1 , 1. Al-Naiir Muhiitmuid ibn. Qala wu.ii, 
6B4 -74 1 / 1 285- 134 1 f in En-h2, v, 7, pp. 991-992. 
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for well educated royally, As bad the earlier Ilkhans, this Marnluk 
king sensed that behind the difficult sentences there was a religious 
scholar of forthright logical clarity and positive, serious judgment, 
with strength of conviction and knowledge, qualities the Indians and 
their counterparts, the Mamluks„ wanted to see in their legal con- 
sultants. AKNasir Mi ilia mo sad saw these qualities in Mahmud Isfahan!, 
but in a more fluent and genial style I ban in Baydawi. 

Therefore, al-Nasir Muhammad proposed to Isfahan!, and indeed, 
coin missioned him to write out a full commentary on BaydawFs 
Tawati* al-Ammr. lliis would he as a service both to him as king* 
and to a|] readers of religious and scholarly purpose. A sizeable 
reward in cash, property, office, or all of these, was always under- 
stood as part of a commission, and this also depe tided on the king’s 
satisfaction with the end product. 

Residence at the Siryaqus khauqaSi of course provided all die con- 
tinuing needs of a scholar. Therefore, Isfahan! set to work on the 
commentary that was commissioned probably sometime noL long 
after becoming acquainted wiih al-\falik al-Naiic Muhammad in 
732/1332, The king was then in the final third of his last reign, 
being destined to live nine more years until 741/13+0, These two 
dates may then be sec as che extreme limits for (he possible begin- 
ning and ending of IsfahanTs work on this book, 

Others of the leading Mamluk princes also had found Isfahan! 10 
be an appealing and convincing teacher. Few if any of them came 
from native Egyptian families, so their social class had no difficulty' 
in accepting a foreign scholar’s contribution/ 1 ’ Prince Qawsun al- 
Saqi, who had the high office of royal ‘cupbearer V 6 and kept this 
title, “al-Saqi w , adding it to liis personal name, was able to convince 
S-haykh Mahmud Isfahan! to accept the honor of being named the 
supervising shaykh of a new khanqah that the prince was building. 
The deal offered lo Isfahan! would have included a higher stipend 
and more comfortable lodgings as the supervising shaykh, a first- 
class library' of manuscript tides to be commissioned from the Ires! 
scribes, plus the all-important freedom of setting his own schedule 
of hours for individual work and for public discussion. He did not 


14 CarJ Petty, 77 it Ciiiii/m EMtt of Qnnt in Lfo Laitr Afiddta Ago, Princeton University 
l^tesE-. I98J. Cb. 2. ^Gco^aptiu 1 . origins of the civitian esf- jip. 77 - St. 

w F.M. Holt, up. riL„ p. M2, 
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refuse tliis fine offer, but continued without interruption in his own 
royally commissioned task, 

Before he emigrated to Egypt Mahmud isfahani had produced his 
own works or commentaries on the works oi" other writers in Lhc 
fields of literary criticism, poetics, dialectical dicology, and logic. In 
Cairo his written production ultimately included a commentary on 
TLij al-Sa'atfs literary work a( Badi\ commentaries on two works of 
ftaydawi, the Tawai? si- Anwar and the Minhaj al-Wusulf and his Tsfsir, 
an interpretation of the Our 3 an. 

Colleagues and friends told of their amazed observations of him 
while at work, whether in Isfahan, Damascus or Cairo, ibn Hajar 
al^Asqalani relates one vignette, «hat he avoided caring very much 
in die evening, for that would make him need to drink liquids, and 
that would make him need to find a piece of vacant land whereon 
to relieve himself, and therefore precious writing time would be lost 
to him. Friends rememhered how firm his handwriting was and how 
quickly his pen Hew along. And is seemed that any time some inter- 
ruption came into the workings of his mind when he was involved 
either in conceptual thought or in problems of knowledge it was like 
an affliction to him. II jn Hajar goes on to quote the historian Khalil 
ibn Aybak al-Safndi |d. l!i62| as saying, “I saw him | in Cairo] when 
he was writing his commentary [|tafsir| on the Qur'an), he was 
working directly from his mind and memory' without any review [of 
his source materials!; and people have found Jthis work) to be greatly 
useful.” 

Isfahani' s move away from the Siryaqus khanqah, tailed the 
Nasiriyah after the king who built it, to another where he, ldahaui, 
was the supervising shaykh and chief scholarly ornament, was only 
a small irritation ter the king. Likewise, Prince Qafwsim’a success in 
luring Shaykh Isfahani away from his first lodgings to newer ones 
with a grander title amounted to nothing more than the prince's 
usual activity in a court full of others like him constantly jostling 
and scheming for advancement in prestige, an activity that corre- 
sponded lo the hustling hubbub in a busy market place, nothing to 
cause worry. 

When Shaykh Isfahani finally announced that he had completed 
Iris commentary on Bavdawi's Tm&li' al-Artwar mm Maloti' d- Anzor > 
royal and religious and scholarly personages all welcomed and praised 
the work. Readings were scheduled, manuscript copies were com- 
missioned, and the king presented the author a friendly and gmicr- 
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mss reward for the bug task now completed, Of die place of Baydawi's 
Tawal? ai-Anwar in the later esteem of Muslima. Jaial al-Din L Abd 
ai-Rahmart, in his University of al-Azhar dissertation on Baydawi" 
quotes Taj aJ-Diu r Abd al-Walihab al-Subki [d. 1370}, who wrote 
in Ins biography of Shafi'i notables, Taboqat id-Shofttyah td- F^hra, 
“[Baydawi’s Tawai? al Anwar\ is the most outstanding compendium 
that has ever been written in the science of [Islamic] theological 
statement." Furthermore, Jaial al-Din *Abd al- Rahman goes on to 
say that of all [he commentaries on Baydawfs TawaH 1 trf-Amw Lhe 
most helpful and useful one is that by the great DoctOfj Shaykh 
Shams al-Din [Mahmud ibn \Abd al- Rahman | al-Isfahani. 3 " 

For Mahmud Isfahan! from then on no major changes were 
reported in his location, his reputation, or Siis work. He continued 
to debate and to discuss interesting philosophical and religious prob- 
lems with other scholars atsd wilh the public, and he continued to 
teach his students and to write, although lie had considerably slowed 
up in the lac ter activity. His friend the king died in 741/1340, and 
was succeeded by no less than seven short-lived reigns in the right 
years following. Ibn Ha jar al-*Asqalani says that Isfahan! died in 
Dhu al~Qa E dah 749/1 34fl, this bring in the Second Pandemic: of the 
bubonic plague, 30 At the age of 75 years, his successful career in 
scholarship as both teacher and writer w r as brought to an end. One 
may imagine that lie found eminent satisfaction in his life among 
colleagues, friends and students, And without doubt, he remains an 
Outstanding citizen of his work! and an interesting person with whom 
10 Study and reflect. 


' ' til-Qadi Avrir ai-Dm jti 1 Baydaiti mi-Aihsndm f Usui et-Ftqh.^ p. 201. 

!e 'Abd il-Rjhmaiij tip, tit., p, 205. 

]9 Ibrt Ha jar Lil-'AM^djini, sl-Duraf at-Kominoh, 1966, p 95. See also “Fleas: the 
IjelJvill LeapenT, hv Nicole .Vo tumal Gtayriiphic Afajaspw, May, PIG35, pp. 
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Isfahan f 3 Foreword to Hts CommentaeVj 

Matali* aFAnzar, Sharh L 2, T 2 t MS 3b 


In the Name of God, the Merciful Lord of Mercy > |we do this] , 1 

FraLe be to God, For He it is alone 

Who singularly lives in llie obligation of His presence 
and the perpetuity of ITas abiding 

Who stands alone in prevention of His nonexistence 
and the impossibility of His passing. 

Demonstrating blit existing presence 

is. the treated earth and soaring heavens; 

Witnessing to His singular ittCtiiriparabttfry 

Is the banishment of corruption Ifom earth a ad sky. 

He surpasses far any matching to likes, or peers. 

He is holy, high 

beyond temporal origination or analytical division, 
beyond compounding or partition. 

Comprehended by His knowledge 
is the careful creeping of a black ant 
on massive tuck in glooms of the dark. 


1 This invocation, (Jin' “basmala’* [bbern AJLlh al-Rahmln al-Rahlm], is ^iven 
here ms- preface- to the entire double Iwok that follows [Le., boLh test and com- 
rrtetiiaryj, not Ijring repeated at (he lie^nnin); of Buyvlaw-i's ictt. In it we follow 
Kenneth Leagg’s Translation. | We Add the bracketed phrase as. bein^ implicit in 
whatever context [hi: basmata is, uscd.J 

■' Isfahan! s i ncipLt: [d-Hamdu lil-Ia.h al-ladhj lawabhada bi-wujiib al-WLtjud wa- 
dawam ul-baqa/J. These lines of preamble clearly echo Baydawi’s previously writ- 
ten iuldpit rtcid preamble. Re^Lrdinjt the plira.se, [wajlb ul-wujiid| or, [wurjub al-wuiikTj. 
or abbreviated to [jd-wajib], a shift in connotation is apparent between the asfm.1 
of Vi^rKenlrio’ philosophical reasoning and the aspect of ‘theorentrk 1 religious atten- 
tion. In the zone of philosophical reasoning, the IVitne Mover is ultimately declared 
lt> be the ''Necessary Existent' h or. ‘the Necessarily Existent One', i.e.. that Rei.iij' 
who is accessary tr> sustain tin* existence of rhe phi1nsnplir:r and hist universe. Thus, 
God may be considered as having necoKiiy existence; but any notion trt'ihe dental 
God as 'baling under Obligation' in s'JSjJTessly rejected by BayriaW) and bis colleagues. 
However, moving into the -zone ot'neLigkms attention And expression, the presence 
of tltc Transcendent One is intuitively and immediately recognized as (he source 
of an obligation within whieh all other existenti stand in relation lo die One. The 
Iwo aspects nf ibis neecsaiiy/nlibgation are always present. Note ‘Allamah IlilJfs 
comparable teaching mentioned in Baydawi’s biographical note [p. xxxvi], 
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God ha$ introduced evrry thing hy His autonomous power , 1 
[power] eternal and refraining from ceasing: 

Unto Him [ail things have their] return, 

Hy Him [all things have their f beginning , 4 
He has made arrangement for ail things that are 
by His particularizing command. 

That lb] lows His primeval decision . 5 
fallen down shore of perceiving® Uis essence 7 
arc the meditations or great sagos, 

Wandering lost in the great wilderness of His divinity 
are the logical reasonings 11 of wise scholars. 


* TEie 'power nl autonamnus action and causation a concept wolf rcicnnulatcd 
by R.M. Frank in hi 1 - Beings <md Their Attributes. 

H Set [lap articles ad", try' K- ArnaJdel and '"ai-IbdS" 1 , by L ftardet. in 

die Eca-I-?. Ilir Latter article carefully tlisLluguLSbes between [Lbdi 1 ] arni [ibdsT 
[. , , .bi-qariqriki alladhe liuwa tiil6 sjibiLj These two dedsaOhs of Glk.1 

aie linked together itnplKcLtLy if aiut in dear statemetit- Their order of sequence is 

presented ben:. 

h [Idritk] is used Tor both yensat-c- and. beyond, sensatc percepdo ti in Arabic, and 
thus we believe it reasonably may be translated as perception in both cases. The 
term apprehension has come to introduce a chdortirujdy Lan^e connocative compo- 
nent of fear into ibe act of pertepdon, in our iudgmene. 

J [dhat] essence. F^ulur Rahman f mints out, “In Muslim philosophy this term 
Idhat] is used in several senses; 1] mtng, 2, self, 3j substance; 4} cssenoc: . . . the 
essential o" 03 ft 5 tLLu.ti.ve E^sE^iIi tstrs of a tbin^ a aiOrFLlter of a species, , . . WitfiUleii 
with iijx accidental attribute*. Eri Lius sense it is the equivalent of [mJJlIyabJ. 13 ’'Htjch 
these- rm i atLLiL^ ol' (dliat] as issetM;e and. substance, however, ant combined and 
alien confused . . . bv Aristotle and his followers. 11 [From F. Rahman’s article "'[dhlt]" 
in Fn-I-2.] 

We shall foil™- the usual imitations of [dMc] md [mShfyah] which a«e by the 
tonus “essence 10 &ttd "quiddity’^, respectively. The meaning? overlap and thus wilt 
continue to generate- confusion, especially for students beginning in philosophy. A 
brief review of the terms for each of ihese two concepts wall show (he close over- 
tap in their meanings and the distinctive cmplrasU of each, even though our definitions 
am sli uplifted: [dliSi] is an essence itnelf in real existence; atnE [mahiyalij is an 
essence in the- ahscrarl as. cnctstltuted isi its whitnca by its ingn-dienEs. ITib dls- 
tinetkm may help to avoid mme diflirullieH, As terminology that we hope would 
be clarifying we iimpose the fbluir use nf “rrrJi r -ir-iimrA’ for [dhltj, and 
Ei>r [onflhTyahj. 

15 Janzir| plural of [nazar]. As a noun we identify It with the ‘speculative [bought 1 
carefully dune; and well tested that is necessary iu be accepted as ccrtaLity beyond 
mere theory. The predominant nod ivrar tuta] use of this term in y«r irunitahuil 
wilf be as "logical reasoniaig 1 . 

biiydiiwi presents wamd logical reasoning si* Uic in nsr n-a rdi.il and inost tis+Jlil 

kind of iiHoikeiuat activity. More o^co than by a full syllogism, logical seasoning 
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Benediction and peace be on creations best, Muhammad, 
Whom He lent out to all peoples of a world created, 
Whom He chose for quelling error 

and for lifting up a standard to guide onc^s way* 

To whom He promised the place of interceding 
on the l>ay of Showing and Recompense; 

And also on his Family* righteous and serene, 

And on his Companions, all noble and pious. 

Now as to the subject matter that follows; 

Masters of the intellect agree together, and the wardens of tradi- 
tion give their assent* in (hat the worthiest matter to which mass 
ardor may strive* and the greatest thing for which nohility in mankind 
may compete is systematic knowledge* for it is animation to the 
heart* that L 3 chief of our members, and it is soundness to the 
intellect, that most powerful of all things. 

For this reason God Most High commended systematic know]- 
edge and its human community in many places in the Noble Qur'an, 
God Most High has said: 

“Those who advance systematic knowledge God will advance by 
several ranks;'’ [QuTan 58;IIJ and 

"Is the balance equal [between] those who do have knowledge 
and those who do not have knowledge?" [O. 39;9] and 

"God lias confirmed that their is no deity at all except Himself 
while angels and the friends of knowledge do maintain justice.” 
[Q 3:18] 

The greatest and highest kinds of knowledge* the most perfect and 
beneficial among the areas of experiential knowledge* arc the divine 
sciences of jour] revelation and the particularities of four] religion, 
MS 4a since by them there is ordered well-being for all who wor- 
ship* and there is awarded the bounty of salvation at the Restorations 
F ruics of many intellects in their varieties are dicrc in harvest* precious 


accept the perceived data of Ixith LCLLu.Lti.-iiM and reason, aaid cuci^ntly is* eheckitii^ 
and idjusiing hack and. forth, alremaring twnvcni a; (he cJariJying process of ron- 
ceiving 1 m cariin pi and reality lal-tasawwiir], add ty die "assenting judRjncnt' in each 
step ini llu' icrtprovirig Runs of a cnriLrptiorh of some entity [al-ta$(Etr]]. 

" |aE.m& H SdJ. i- arm for Lbe Day of Resurrection. It is God’s ptcrogauve 
to restore atl things fini review and (fOODlptrtSt, 
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and rare things of every kind art; there to captivate. He who is 
adorned with these thereby wim the uplifted a now priae; 111 whoever 
withdraws from these [divine sciences] will [indeed] jf>in the vast 
assembly on Resurrection Day, but, as unseeing. 

[In this category of the divine sciences there is one that has no 
peer at all] , the systematic knowledge of the fundamental principles 
oF [oiir| religion [that is specifically, the ‘science of theological slate* 
ment 1 ]. ]: This is (he grandest of them all in subject, noblest of them 
in dements and corollaries* firmest of them in foundational supports 
and most obvious of diem in proof. As both an edifice about the 
pillars of the religious law and as a fouirdalion for them, as chief 
and foremost among landmarks of our religion, and as opener of 
[lie curtains of diviELity 3 and giver of access to the secrets of lord* 
ship, [this systematic knowledge] servos to divide between the tho- 
se n righteous and the abandoned wicked, and to differentiate the 
obedient, a populace whose destiny is divine forgiveness T 3 and 
good pleasure, from die disobedient, a populace whose destiny is 
error and terror. 

Writing on this subject, outstanding authors of all times and obed- 
ient scholar m all eras and periods have produced noble volumes 
and polished compendium^ they have striven (o delineate ultimate 
concepts* state fundamental truths, disclose unique treasures and 
record useful lessons. On behalf of us all, may God reward them 
abundantly. 

However, the book [entitled] Rays of f bivn tight Otttstrtaming'* — a 
very learned work by that wise and careful leader, chief of cadis and 


: " [faza bi-al-rjLdli. at-mu'aJla’j Le., wins the priority in alln-trn.rriL'i. preeminence 
in counsel; ckmed from the ancient Arabian jrjmc [mayor] where tbt winner [jets 
the seventh of the divining arrows. [Hans Wehr, Dkunttay of Af&tmt H^ilta Arabic,] 
31 In view of the nerd For a more lucid ixiiccptian (be fallowing: is rum-v su£- 
ijestcd as a (rails! arinn for [‘ilm aJ-kalam]: : lbe sriei’icc of cbeulo^Cal Kilcmcnl 1 . Ll 
will he used sometimes, as here. as a specific alhiiYLale for “(hit syslfitiatic knowl* 
of the limdameilti'tl principles of religion. 1 ’ (Jit 1 note ahead coming 
Linfler point 5 nf Baydawi* dwcus^on H.if tht lunctkmt of lKLs science. 

,r bull title : [Taw-lb ' 1 a] -an war tnln maL?li' al-anzar], Lhc second half of Baydawi’a 
tick being Laken as the first half of tltf cdmmcmary'hi tide- Tin;- ii^nsla. 

iji.m for [he two lilies illustrates [heir riiFthvniif: in perspective tliaL hinges mi the: 
word Jnaasaii^] : 

ftaydawi — Rcfj) of D/vuntyhl Oubtrffl/mog from FAR JfQRIJPQNS of Logical Reasoning. 
is Ik 1 1 id i j j — Hi frH VJSTAS of Isjgutil fteajoniitg, ci Cosimmlmy on "Rays, of .Dstun tiyfr 
Outslreomrig . H 
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civil governors, an exemplary investigator, model of precision and 
finest [scholar] of modem times* Imam lo Islam and aU Muslims, 
'Abd Allah al-Baydawi, God make his spirit venerable and his lonlb 
radiant [ibis, tide] stands out from among these [other books] for 
its inclusion of the finest products of reason and the choicest selec- 
tions of tradition. 

It lias reviewed our religion's sources* 11 distilled its major sections, 
summarized its governing laws., verified its logical demonstrations, 
untangled its problems and clarified its enigmas. And, as [the author] 
himself says, along with its being concise and easy it) remember* it 
embraces concqjts that come from many disciplines, although they 
stand close together in many of their aspects, its foundation princi- 
ples and main topics are well marked and its natural [subject] group- 
ings and transitions fire well arranged. 

in light of this, a person whom 1 would not withstand L 4 stud 
with whom I can only agree has requested me to write out lor him 
a commentary MS 4b that would not only delineate [the book’s] 
ultimate meanings, state its fundamental truths, disclose its unique 
treasures and record ii.-i useful lessons* but also would present sys* 
tetnatieally its. general concepts, j^riee L Lbe articulation points within 
them, open up its problem ar^as and explicate its enigmas. So I 
undertook to ibllill the requirements he set me, and 1 have loosened 
up the author’s Lightly locked ambiguities of expression and have 
endeavored both to make clear what he means to say and to piiLi- 
ticularize his [general] formulations. T have named this [book of 
mine], ffjgh ffstas of Logical Reasoning, a Comm/titor? L'pon "Raps of 
Dawnlight Oul.itreaming. '** Moreover, l have inscribed ir in the name 
of one who is plainly free of the unattractive traces of bad habits 
and is fully endowed ill winsome qualities of a fine character, one 
who is a flowing spring of generosity and good deeds endorsed by 
ihe support of the merciful I-ord. a person in whom arc centered 
qualities suiting the most noble and exalted, lordly and princely, 
great, splendid and masterful. This man is actively guardian of the 
borders and coastlines, divinely aided and victorious. Chief of the 
Reserve Forces and Commander of the Armed Forres, Chief Cupbearer 


11 MS gl: l.e., [our] religion 1 '* aouroffft- 
K | M ayD. Li : al-Amar., Shark TawalC aL-Amviir.J 
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among royal conquerors; ^ may Cioci celebrate 16 strength in the st nig- 
gle for God and in bard work. 

lie has established justice and benevolence, and he protects the 
people of religion and faith. He is our Sultan Most Great —who 
holds by the neek all foreign kings, being [himself | King over fill 
kings of the Arabs and the non-Arab East, a fair mi tided master, a 
hard working guardian of our borders and coasts, triumphant over 
enemies and made victorious by heaven, a conqueror in the world 
and in our religion, S til tan of Islam and all Muslims, reviver of jus- 
tice in all worlds, a guarantor of equity for the suppressed versus 
wrongdoers, a preceptor of faith for the pious, a negotiator of agree- 
ment among believers — Abu al-Ma^ali Muhammad, 1 ' the son of our 
Lord and Sultan Most Great, al -Malik ah Mansur Sayf aJ-Din Abu 
al-Fath Qalawun. lfl 

May God extend this man’s sovereignty' ovct the people of the 
[Islamic] community for a protecting shade. May God expand their 
community by the blade of his sword and by the charm of his prr- 


Ia [qawrijn iil-saqi al-malikJ aJ-nasiri| L 4 gl; His expresauiL. “Qaw\«n al-sar|i' : . 
is one of die bottomry tides j^iven la successful prir*C£s. |An AtlOnymouc quote.] 
Charlies Rieis, slated in his Sttppffrneni td tftf CaU&igpt ($' ,4 rufric MonkSttipts pt the 
/tat-oA Afrj.r^.nv, item # IBS, on IsEJiaoi’s /tt-Anz&', ''1 be work is dedicated, 

not as stated by Haj. Khal, iv., p. ItSft {or, v. 2, p. 1 ] i fil, to Msdik al-Nash B. 
KjiU’un. lnjr ro that Sultan's favourite Amir and Sipahsalar, KausLiu al-Saki, wli-. > 
w-as raised By him to the rank of Viceroy; Na^b al-SSahanah . . .'\ 

However, we believe that Riei^s Leading of Mahani’a text in \1almF (d-Anzor ac 
this point jh not correct. The glossM comment lhi die title. “Qawniin al-saqi M , ;ai 
quoted above!' does not support a change of dedication of his book I rum Snhau al- 
Natir Muhammad, as his chief patron, to i lie Amir QftWBtfn, who alw made him- 
self fafatwii'-S pa(ron. More- over, ii is hairi to [hint char HajL RhaJfaih would hare 
jvo sfftteiprcied Isfahan ! 'e Arabic -eulogy of thr SuJlan. 

The MS alone reads, ''May God strengthen . . ' r ishadda Allah . . .]. L, T, and 
MS Garre LL ftGftHa rrad [ihayyada Allah . . .]. 

1,1 Known as al-Nasir MubiLmmad. he was Sultiui or K^ypt and Syria during 
three periods: 1 3133 1294, 1 29ft- 1 309, and 1310-13H-1. Elm Hujar writ*? 

in his ai-Darar ai-XantiHok [biography item #4752| that Mahmud aMsIahani came 
to Cairo from Damascus. in "ihc year 32 K ', presumably 732/1332, dining tlic third 
period of al-Nasir Meditmimad's rule, mini in llie blitli year of Isfahan's life. Ilm 
riajnr also reports ihai tsSahani was honored by the Amir QawHin. who built a 
kli^nqah for him and. installed him. as its shayldt. Perhaps this was near the mosque 
Qawsun built, as shown in. the map and List of monuments with J. Jomicr'a article 
"'Kahira'*, in En-I-2, Qawstm was the jultsn’s ^n-jii-Law and leader of the Suc- 
cessful one of two power faciinns active in the laa years of al-Nasir Muhammad's 
reign. [cf P.M. It: ill, ail. '"Mam.luk” in F.li-I- 2-] Isfahani's commission lo wme this 
[.fun mem arv would have Isern given somcdnir during th-use nine yean, 1332 L !S 3 1 . 
15 al-Vlansur Qalawim ruled as Sultan oF Ivgypt and Syria from 1 279 lo \ 290. 
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sonality for a safeguard and vicarious {divine] regency. May He make 
ready a place for rise establishment of 3tis noble residence among 
die abodes of the stars, one to lie completely adorned with all hap- 
piness. May God portion out desperation 1 " and generous treatment 
among [the king’s] enemies aud hes friends {respectively] as long 
a.s Dhe night blots out anti fhe day shines forth” [Quran 92: 1-2] 
as recompense for some of [the king's] favors and hospitality and 
for a Lukerf" 1 of his goodness and grace. 

The request humbly brought now is that out of the abundant 
excellence of his [royal] nature [tht: king] will give {tills written work 
of mine] a favorable reception in 3m magnanimity astd generosity. 
MS j a 


B/vydawi’s Foreword to His Concise Text, 

l awaii 1 al -Anwar min Matali' al-Arizar L 4, T 3 


Baydawi said: 

Praise be to Him 

Whose existence and continuance are a necessary confirmation. 
And Whose nonexistence and passing away arc thus self-pre- 
vented- 21 

Demonstrating His existing presence 
arc the earth. His atone, 
and the sky, His alone; 

Witnessing to His incomparable singularity? 
is. the careful Foundation of the universe, 
and its vast superstructure. 

He is the Omniscient One whose knowledge comprehends every- 
thing 

that lies, beyond limits of the futile in number and measure. 
He is the Omnipotent One whose power of autonomous action 
docs not cease upon reaching a desired goal: 


l? Rs-ifting [ya f s] with (he MS, although L anti 'I' appear to i^ad [haV ! . MS- 
l^arrell "l-JHMt Ej. is iiri| x i: r ■. r ■ i .1 hftre, vvltiN 1 ihn: nex* iiimtL L> indeLcrniiimtC- 

“ The MS here pinvidcs armlhcr prnpnKLtUm “ i lor M [Ji-j, whitr L at:d J do ntrt. 
Ihe MS (iarreU indicates (he tanu'fn [shaiy’in]. 

Sl B&ydawTs incipit; fai-Hamdn li-uian wajaba wi;juduliu wA-tjSkC|S'yhLii v^irtliarisCa 
'acLamihu wa-f*ftiJ 3 uhu], 
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L r nto Him. [all such lia&J its return, 

By Him [all such ha*] its beginnings 

Hr gives order to everything jn heaven and eanb 
by (he sequence of His particularising command 
Upon the customary rule of His decision primeval. 

How majestic L 5 is His power, how blessed are His names! 

Magnificent arc Hits qualities, and universal His benefits! 

Wandering and lost in the great wilderness of His divinity 
are the reflections and opinions of [man’s] intellect; 

Hoping for but affording no perception of Him 

are the highways of [human] thought and all its byways. 

I praise Him, yet praise of Him is beyond measuring. 

I thank Him., yet thankfulness is also His gift. 

1 pray for blessing on His Messenger, 
whose ite-al and toil made supreme the guidance [of God]* 
and whose courage and ability quelled error [in mankind); 

May God sent! blessing upon him and his laundy, 

as iong as the bright full moon sends back its soft beams. 

Islahaui says: L 5 f T 3, MS Oa 

] Here | in [BaydawiY] preamble” are included moat of the essential 
topics in the principles of our religion. Among these h our author’s 
assured confirmation of the Divine Maker and His attributes, and 
his admiring exclamations at God’s beautiful grandeur as he makes 
mention of God’s necessary f-xisLence and His permanent continu- 
ance, of the impossibility of His nonexistence and passing away, of 
His absolute singula ri(y and His knowledge, 23 of His power of 
autonomous action and sovereign control, of His primeval decision 
and particularizing tonimand H of His restoration and inauguration 
[of all things), and of [His instituting! a prophetbood that [in itself] 
is, God’s ability to herald a new order. 

Now, [the term] 'praise’ is both for eulogizing and for proclaim- 
ing divine favor in kindness and other good things; as one says. “1 
praised this man for his gracious deeds, and 1 praised him for his 
good qualities and his courage”. 


ai ^xurnn^'niary upan Hayffatvi 'ss ipxi begins. Jicrc, 1i iltnwing ii sfuriim 

hy section. 

The stTitse of L has omilt(jd thig term. 
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God, being the Real and True One, Glorious and Most High, 

a. is that One who is described in attributes of majesty, a Master 
whose qualities are all perfection, and therefore 

b. He is the One worthy of praise and veneration. Moreover, 

c. to characterise the Most High in terms of His necessary exist- 
ence [and hence every creature’s obligation to Him] is 'to make] 
the fundamental statement testdying that He is indeed characterized 
by attributes of divinity. Therefore, 

d. praise jof the divine] belongs specifically to that Essence Who 
is characterized by the necessity of j His] existence j and that neces- 
sary existence has concomitants 

1. the necessity of [His] permanent continuance as well as 

2 . tlte impossibility of [His] nonexistence and passing away. Jil 
the author's preamble here, the third [proposition] is considered as 
related to the first, and the last as related to the second, so he com- 
plemented [he first proposition with the second, and complemented 
those two with the third and fourth. 

Then |liaydawi] pointed OUf something that demonstrates the Most 
High’s existence by the method of the Mutakallimun,^ [namely,] by 
the evidence T 4 lbr His existence in His works, the most evi- 
dent of His works demonstrating His existence luring the earth and 
the heavens, Cod Most High said: 

“Indeed, if yon should ask them, AVho created the heavens and 
die earth?’ , r , most surely they will say s God.'" [Qur'an 29:61) Abo 
He said: “Can then’ lie any doubt about Cod, Creator of the heav- 
ens and the earth?** [Q 14:10] 

[Baydawi’s statement J “Witnessing to His incomparable singular- 
ity is the careful foundation of the universe and its vast superstruc- 
ture", logically requires [in turn| the denial that there is. a plurality 
of gods, for that would be a situation necessarily resulting in the dis- 
integration of both the heavens and the earth. God said, 

“If there should be in either of them [be,, heavens or earth] deities 
other Chan God, then both [heavens and earth] would be destroyed," 
[Q 21:22] 

[As a grammatical note here,] the term, ‘careful foundation” [rasf] 
with the quiescent letter L 6 ‘'[sad]’’ is a verbal noun, as one 


+ MS gl; Thb bring Lv reason fkim tin; rvsulr |ubma c lull i.o itu; Cattet f a.1- c l □ yt-J ± J . 
The '‘Mu[ai^^LJ5m^Lti :, Are thiw- who j>rn.r ri^c bhe wierK**' of theolt^iCiil sr&i^nuMif . 
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says, "The work of setting [rasAftu] the stores into the building 1 
performed carefully io give ii firm stability [arsufuha raslanf by 
putting each one of them together tightly/* 

Then [fiaydawi] made it plain that God is ^omniscient’ by way 
of His ‘knowledge*, not ‘omniscient 1 by way of His ‘essence 1 . 

a. His knowledge is a unity, arid comprehends everything know- 
able that Lies beyond the limit of counting or measuring. MS 5b 
h_ Indeed* lii$ knowledge is a unity that is linked io each and 
every univereal and particular, both those that can be sensed and 
those that tan be conceived. God said: 

“He has knowledge of all things”, £Q 6:101; etc.} and 
“Not a leaf Falls but He knows of it; nor is them a seed in the 
darknesses of the soil, not any place of moisture or of drynesa but 
it is written down in a hook of Plain Record [i.e. T the Qur'an]”, |Q 
6:5^] and 

“God is One from whom nothing may be hidden, whether on 
earth Or in heaven”, [Q 3:5] and 

“Though you may announce something publicly, God knows what 
is in secret. and what is srill more hidden. 3 * [Q 20: 7J 

N<’xl [ijftydawi] &t;E forth the laci ihac God is omnipotent by way 
of a power of autonomous actios i 

a. that is necessary through His tnvn essence, 

b. that is continuous through His own continuance, and 

c. that is linked to all flic: possible realities. The [power] that 
specifies some of rhrse possible resides to become reaF temporal phe- 
nomena at certain moments of time acts through the linkage of Ills 
divine will to each one. Thu^ His power of autonomous action does 
not cease upon achieving His desired goal, for it is properly His 
right ro restore again some goal to be desired by His will, just as it 
is forever His right to begin [working for] it. God Most High said: 

“As We introduced the first created thing, so We shall restore it/’ 
\Q_ 21 : 1041 ™ 


B The 'br^imiinR 1 and tile ‘restoration' usually refers -a; to the original, creation 
of someiSun^ anti its restoration in. Lhe Resurrection.. Or, it may rdcr h) to a, shorter 
Leifli goal, that when it ii achieved, (Ik ‘power’ of Cod is nut fruatratH by hftv. 
utg nothing more to work toward, and thus- another goal is set and there is a begin- 
ning ayain which is a restoration, in the sense of ‘rccofmnenceinent 1 in the place 
nf the work completed. .See the article “Ma'ad" in Eji-I-^ Fry It. Amaldez. 
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Then [Baydawi] explained that God Most High makes arrange- 
ment for everything that is created from the heavens to the earth 
by His 'par ticulari zing comm and’ [qadar], which in lum follows 
along the customary role of His 'primeval decision’ [qada*]. God 
said; 

"Every thing that We have created has Ircen through a particular- 
izing command”, [Q, 34:49), “There is nor one thing of which We 
do not have a storehouse lull, and We will not deliver it 5 to mankind] 
except by our well known particularizing command ” [Q. 13:21] 

So, His 'primeval decision' is an expression for the orderly exist- 
ence of nil created beings within the Book of Plain Record and the 
Softly Preserved Tahiti f ' all of them having been brought together and 
totalled up in readiness for an original creation. And His 'particu- 
larizing command’ is an expression (or their existence as having been 
placed down wilhin the individual 'quiddities’”' after they have 
obtained their various contingent factors that specifically differentiate 
them one by one. The ‘customary practice 1, [he., by which His par- 
ticularizing command follows ITis primeval decision] is the 'custom' 
ary way > ) as it is said that a. certain person has persisted in one 
'customary way’, 

How glorious is His power of autonomous action, omnipotent over 
ail things, and not ceasing upon the achievement of His desired goal! 
How blessed are His names; that is, let His names be exalted and 
magnified over any descriptions of created beings! Cod said: “Blessed 
is the name of your Lord, unto Whom be glory and honor ” [QoS: 78] 

How great is His favor that He has showered upon us both out' 
wardly and inwardly; How universal are His benefits that include 
all created beings. God said: “He han showered His favors upon you, 
both outwardly and inwardly”, 31 :20] and 'if you should count 
up every favor of God, y-ou could not reach their total.’ 1 f U. 14:34; 

Q. 16:18] 

[Now, note Baydawi P s expression], “wandering and lost”* that is 
“bewildered in die vast wilderness L 7 of His divinity arc the 
reflections of [man’s] intellect 11 , that is, observance of God by one's 
mental vision, and by critical opinions about Him. 


5,1 -Ste [lit ankle, “Ltwh 1 ', in En-1-2, v. 5:693, by AJ. Wensinck atut GrE- 
Hi ^wfnT.h. 

f! [al-aS'auJ [hr ntenulj^d quidklinr^ iJiriuglac of as 'thf ideas’], after 
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Observance in the indkct by mental vision, when sorntlhing nec- 
essarily cannot be perceived directly* is only a process of defining 
and describing. But the Creator Almighty has no commonality with 
anything else at all, whether in the category of genus or species* so 
He may not be separated distinctly from anything else through the 
category of cither specific difference or accident quality; rather, He 
is separately distinct in His essence. Therefore,, there is no delimit- 
ing definition for Ilis essence, .since neither genus nor difference 
apply to Him. And because He is separately distinct in His essence 
from anything else* He has no obvious concomitant - ^ the concep- 
tion of which would convey the intellect to His reality. Nor is there 
a descriptive definition of Him that would convey [the intellect] to 
the observance of Him, For that reason.* rbe reflections of ifie intel- 
lect have gone wandering ttnd lost; chat is* observance of Hnn [fails]* 
from which conception of JHim as] a mental object would benefit* 
and also critical opinions about llim [fail] from which judgmental 
assent about Him would benefit. 

| This is so? because judgmental assent in logic results only from 
a syllogistic iulerenco from t) the cause to the effect* or from 2} the 
effi ;ct to the cause. Now, the first [alternative] would be impossible 
in His t:ase. for He Is the First Cause, the Existential Cause of all 
created tilings* from Whom, not about Whom* testimony is requested. 
The second [alternative] sometimes docs not produce certainty* so 
the intellect becomes confused. Cod has said, 

lL \Ve will show 1 them Our signii both m remote regions and within 
themselves, so that it may be clear to them that this rs the truth. 
Qr are you not satisfied that your lerd is a trustworthy witness in 
everything? [CL 41;53] 

[About this uncertainty Baydawi said]* “Violently shaking"* that 
is, with a complete and incomprehensible blockage, “are the high- 
ways of [human] thinking and its methods*'* that is* the directions 
it takes- 


tliey haw received! their identifying qualities They may he thought of cutting mm- 
talfy tuily, or extra.ment.slJy in eviemxl reality. 

^ IsfahaLiL’g apparent seif-onniradijction may be rcsohTd us follows: that God may 
he abstractly jocitrated as the Necessary and Obligating Presence [wajlb sl-wujudj, 
and (hat this affirmation lias the obvious concomitants of L necessity of CT^iiti niLsmcc. - ’ 
and dir ‘Impossibility of lacmHrjdsU’mr arnl [M.sriiif; away’ is hij ttlsslrtiCC litct- This 
nbsrrrjc'i liter is separably distitvei Ihim rhe i^iL^iouH forr char ttt His essence tfod 
does not have any obvious concomitants. 
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You should understand that 'thinking*, as will be plain when the 
topic comes up, is the movement of the [‘reasoning] souf among 
the intelligibles, 5 ' 1 beginning from a ’desired premise 1 and ending ai 
it as the 'conclusion desired', Mi This [movement of thought] resem- 
bles 31 spatial movement dial requires an open stretch of some dis- 
tance in which movement may cake place, anti that | intellectual] 
open stretch is called (hr ’syllogistic way', or method. 

Since ihc movement begins from [the desired premise] and the 
movement ends with [the desired conclusion.], and as each of them 
is called [in logic a propositional] marker point, 52 [Baydawi] there- 
fore likened those imehigibles to the highways in which spatial move- 
ment lakes place, and he likened the desired premise from which 
she [thought] movement began and (he [desired conclusion] at which 
it ended to marker points, so lie called these two 33 by those names, 54 
After [Baydawi] had made it plain that praise belongs to a Being 
who would be characterized by attributes of grandeur and icould be 
a giver of favors to others, and that (Joel Most High is He, than 
Out' who is characterized by attributes of grandeur and who is the 
Lord of favors, he began eo praise [God] and said: "1 praise Him. 
yet praise of Him is beyond measuring,” Here lie was emulating the 
example of the Master of messengers, God's blessings Ym upon him, 
wherein the Prophet hud said: “I cannot measure praise due unto 
You in the same measure that You have brought it upon Yourself”^ 
[Baydawi] also said, W I thank Him, yet thankfulness is also MS 6b 
His to give.” [This is| because rhe acts of human hrings arc cre- 
ated and l>elong lo God, thanksgiving being among the acts of human 
beings, L d Indeed, [thanksgiving] consists in a eulogy upon one's 
tongue, action taken with all one's might, and conviction wiLhin one's 


For a iJrrLLmiitfiLry rente p 6 of the "reasoning soul ivt have B»ydawi h s term 
'soul 1 , that iimtiioriF like 311 ‘intellect’,, the intellect being 1 the diainguishiri^ com- 
ponent of the human soul. An<| someiimes ft will he called simply "(lie ' . 

15 Ekilh. arc the [ma|lob|. 

n L PLarl-s: fli-drilbb]; T: [tuslibih] apparently wtli ‘"movement''' as verb subject; 
thtr MS: [yushbih] apparently with “thought 1 ' as verb subjeet. ;md ;l gloss; ''tin; 
pifdifiite of [amla]", 

3-3 [jjhalij. 

11 IMS gl: l.e,. the 'mccILLjdblcs’ [aknaa'qfllit] and the ‘desired marker point 
[whether premise or conclusion] [al-madub] r 

34 MS pi: F.c., the "highways - 1 [al-tumq] aud the 'marker ptum' [al-jihah]. 

Mii uh*T ■ h.'ii fL^llu '-.ilayk.i anCi ka-ma athnayta 'ala' nafsika|: a haditb indexed 
in Wensintk'a Alfa- d-Hadilh it ' ,'Whutcr je being in most or all of the major 

hiidich collections. Found in Sukih Mushm, Salah 
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lie ait® Taken all together, T 5 | thanksgiving) is ic> devoid one’s 

soul, one’s body members, and one’s powers, both outwardly and 
iowacdly, 'to that for which they were created', 3, and thus ‘thanks- 
giving 1 is the gift of God. 

Then* since all happiness,, whether heavenly or earthly, whether 
temporal or eternal, is something that cornea to us through the 
Messenger, God said [i.e,, to him], 

"We have sent you strictly as an art of mercy to the world’s inhab- 
itants,' 1 [Q, 21:107] God has commanded us to ask blessing upon 

him, saying, 

“Indeed, Cod and His angels ask blessings upon the Prophet; O 
you who believe, ask blessings for him and greet him abundantly 
with 'peace.’” [O 33:56] So [Raydawi] began to pray fur blessings 
to lie up in hrm. and said, "1 pray a blessing to be tspon Hes Messenger 
who™ has rnatle supreme the guidance [of God] , „ T such that it 
has reached to die eastern parts of die earth and tr> [he western, 

[Notes on Baydawfa syntax here.] The term, *toil\ faita 3 ] is spelled 
with an 'a’ and is the verbal noun of ^aniya], spelled with an 1’, 
and in the imperfect tense with an ‘a 5 , as [ya'na^]. He queued error, 
I hiit is, Ills courage, Or, Ilih a { nr r igl.1 1 cr>citjuered [itj, arid ‘his, ability’ 
[ghana’uhu], spelled with an ‘a’ is "his advantage 1 . ‘Shining otu" 
[diya ] means ‘brightness 1 . One says, ’‘'The light of the tire made a 
brightness 11 * [da’at] with either [dawhtnj or [diva hut], and the word 
jad/PatJ is like it. It sometimes occurs its transitive [tTuila c addiyauj; 
one may say, “'Phe fire brightened it-' 1 The word [adi^aj here is 
transitive, its active agency being its shining out [diyahthu] , and the 
pronoun [hn| attached to it refers to the Messenger [as antecedent]. 
The ‘bright full moon’ is its object in the accusative case. But it can 


* Near hsfl ccunmcntary-s. beginning IsEisbani pbm this Hlatement in triadic fniisn 
based on the rhyming of [Jisiri — arkln — j-anars| ; iicrc fneussed ott the concept of 
praise -its thujikiriripig, Ne.;ar the euditi|f of liis Commentary, in Book 3, Section 2, 
Topic W, [ftl:ili: ; nii chaufts (his same trrid to focus on tlie concept of Taith.” As 
Sticb ir is discussed in the article, “[(nan— L. Elements and ennrtiiions of |he act of 
faith", hv I .tmh Osrcici in the Tn-I-2, v, 3, pp. ] I70h-] b 7 1 a . 

v The foregoing danse echoes the second part of a quotation t&cd by the Pk" 0 |foeL, 
but cioi attrihiJlcd to him as its originator;, in full jc is: “Everyone is easily amenable 
to lIihc for which he was created. 11 KnydiLwi uses this quotation in bis argument in 
Btxik 3, Section 2, Topic 4b As a liacli(b it m listed in A hi Ibrtif, Kitab A- 

Suntibdi, *470“ 

Tilt MS adds liere ihe rlixuve,. , . . "Whose seal and toil”, as in. BaydawCa test, 
hur l*F»hani abridges rhe: passage, and ti is omitted liv E. ami T anti MS t iaiverr 
M9Ha. 
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also be intransitive [l&zimaii], and in that case "the bright full mnon” 
would be the active agency of [ada’ft], [diyiPuhu] being ill apposi- 
tion to it, 

Baydawi said. L £k T 5 

To proceed further: 

a, the greatest of all our sciences in subject matter* 
the firmest of them in principles and corollaries, 
ihe strongest of lliem in evidence and proof, and 
the dearest™ of them in argument and method* 
is that Science [of Theological Statement | which is the 

1. Guardian in making manifest the sublime mysteries of divinity 
hidden by the curtains of [divine) omnipotence; the 

2 . Observer of everything present in the sovereign domain 
as well as everything unseen in the divine kingdom; the 

3. Distiugtiishcr between those chosen to bear a message and 
to guide 

and those disposed by nature for error and evil; the 

4. Unvciler of the states of the blessed and the miserable 

in their final abode on the Day of Justice and Decision: and the 

5. Solid Platform for the Religious Law’s [pillar] bases; and it i*. 
[the law's] Ibundatiou, ;is well as being the chief and headmost 
of the distinguishing signs of our religion, w 


1U The two iunincdiaicly pToccdstij; adjectives, aupccktivEs formed on wicak-Larn 
verb rouis f-iiqwa 1 — ajla 1 ], are examples of problems faced by ihe Tr.ttnan iiuLhor as 
wcL as by the Ottoman scribes mid editors of this work in Arabic spelling. L: 
[aqwibi-— ajllhi]: T (rdi L imI :e Cairo): [aqwihS ajlaha];, MS Garrett i!83£: [aqwiba. 
(?| ajiaba]; MS Garrett 9bf*Hb; [aqwiha ajliha.]. bblidiii's tent in L is [nc|wihu.] 
while itn T it is [aquRltfj, lyni he chooses [aiiyJahuM] as a synonym of jajlahs,] 
and that precludes mi treading the lauer as [ajaliaba.], perhaps a more common, 
term in laudatory icxtK. 

5 Baydaivi first defines the film al-kal&ju] by dus iUi of i:s functions, and his 
coinmrnLavjr Isfahan i starts <jttt by giving a ^cin rsr dc-hniiiim lor ii lEmr serves to 
designate- Lhr larger hmdy of knowledge from which the film al4^ilarn] branched 
0U(, Modem scholarship also wrestles in translation for a definition of (bis newly 
growing ‘branch of religious knowledge'. hufewt- F^uis has written cn this, 

matter in sbe F,n-l-2. In his article nilcd “Kalam"'. be disLmgtiishcij onr topic from 
other usages by defining [‘ibn al-kalam] as “defensive apologetics' 1 , or '‘the science 
of discourse (on God)./’ 

lit Ills article tided “Ibn al-kttbt[ii : \ lie begin* Iry saying “The Irtm is usually 
translared, as an approximate rendering ‘theology. 1 " Then be quotes two ^ihofi- 
lira. The pbiloivOphcr Farabi said,. that it was "a science which enable? a man to 
procure Hie victory of the dogmas and actions lahi down by the legislator of the 
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Isfahan! says: L ft, T 5, MS 6b 

a. Our author’s intent is to point out the fart that the noblest of 
all branches of knowledge is the [body of] systematic knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of our religion [chat is, 'the science of 
theological statement 1 ] , in order to motivate students to deal re and 
seek it. 

Now, — wherein the greatness and nobility of any science resc u]>on 
the greatness and nobility of its subject matter* and L 9 upon the 
firmness of its principles, namely, its universal foundations, as the 
fact that die ±\lost High is a free agent, and its corollaries, namely* 
tjuesliims that branch out from the universal foundations, such as 
[be commissioning uf prophetic messengers and the resurrection of 
human bodies, and upon the strength of its evidence and proof and 
the: clarity of its argumentation and method, — then, to that extent 
every science will have had its subject matter become greater and 
nobler, its principles and corollaries firmer, its evidence and proof 
stronger, and its argumentation and method dearer. Indeed, chat, 
science [of theological statement] will be greater and nobler, this 
being Lhc greatest of all our sciences in subject matter* firmest of 
them in principles and corollaries, strongest of them in evidence and 
proof, and clearest of them in argumentation MS 7a and method" 
this is the science called [the 'science of] theological statement 1 . 

1. [Saydawi describes this 'science of theological statement’ 
first] as "thr Guardian" in presenting dearly and publicly the attrib- 
utes of the Most High’s essence, [a task that is done] through [study- 
ing] the attributes of (God’s] acts, (Baydawi’s use of the term] ho 


religion, and. lit jrfule iiU opinions oontradirling them.” Further, from IjL’s 
“Kdani is the sn inir.e which is concerned wiib firmly csLahlishing rcligimn hdicfn 
by addliring proofs and with banishing doubis* (p. "7 in our edition"!- Afr-er this, 
fiardrt gives a full history of die deveLopmerU of ihU science, firm among the 
MiAiizilah in defending Idaan w^niiot Mazda-em and Chnsdan njjijlopists. then later 
Timocicf the Aik'mih who were mo-j^ in the mainstream of Mamie Ltiinkinj^ mid 
practice- The Mu'i&zifoh fell run of favor unit <L MM E i^ilsiTi was in turn ^mdi-imiid 

and niOSl of ils productions [in religious literature] were drsnoyed. 1 ' ” I 'he dinenv- 
ery of these works [e-.g., *Abd al-Jabhar's Mughii j in dir Yemen ls uncsiher proof 
rhal under she challenge of 5th/ 1 1th century reaction |afiaimt lh-rm| chr influence 
rd lilt <diouJ continued to bo felt in non-Sunni [irLIieus"’ (En-1-2 v. 3: p, 

Gardei Lists ^v. 3, p- LH5a) among the ’later MuiukalLirrnm’ 1 of die Astialrah 
school tTluK^li, Esfohrii&'l.ijsiii, Fakl'it id-l>in Rild (“one of llw> inr^.i original thiuhtrs 
of diis school”), then skips to Isfahani, I ji, juipili and Dim'arti, Perhaps B&ydaud 
wits skipped litre because he Ls considered 10 be more of ji jurist diuu n Mutiikallirn- 
Vit believe ihai the cratflajuoti,, H the seifoee of theological statement 3 . will serve 
as a useful and correct imgpntdHR, 
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manifest 1 means L to present dearly and publicly 1 , the 'sublime mys- 
teries of divinity 5 ate the attributes of [God’s] essence, ‘(.lie divinity 1 
being [God’s] essence, and the ^curtains of divine omnipotence 1 are 
the attributes of the [divine] acts; thus, the attributes of [God's] 
essence arc behind. Lhc cover of the attributes of |His divine] acts, 

2, [BaydawTs] expression, “the Observer**, is a second descrip- 
tive for that science [of theological statement, in its natural com- 
prehension] of the observable aspects of the world, namely, everything 
perceptible to the senses, as well as the uoreveaJed aspects of the 
divine Kingdom, namely, the intdltgiblos that are absent to the phys- 
ical senses. For indeed, among the realities possible that [have become] 
existent* there arc those that arc perceived by physical sense, being 
called the i observable evidence 1 , the 'sovereign domain' and l the cre- 
ation’; and there are those that are perceived not by physical sense 
but rather by the intellect, these being called ‘the unseen’, the l diGnc 
kingdom’, and the 'governing authority 1 * God has referred to both 
these categories when He said, 

“He is well aware of die unseen and what can be observed", 

LQ Jr.m 

“L>> not all creation and all governing authority belong to Him? 1 ’ 

(Q 7:fi4| 

“Blessed be He in whose hand is the sovereign domain'', [Q 57:1] 
and, 

“Praise be to Him in whose hand is the divine rule over ah tilings.” 
[Q^ 36:83] 

3, [BaydawTs] expression, “the Distinguisher, is a third descrip- 
tive of that science [of theological Statement]; that is, [it i*| the 
agency distinguishing between those chosen to bear a divine mes- 
sage and to guide and those disposed by nature for error and ruin, 
namely, those created with a disposition for these things* ‘Ruin’ 
means 'destruction’., anti is the verbal noun of “perished/ 1 

4. [Baydawi’s] expression, “the Unveilcr 11 , is a fourth descrip- 
tive of that science [of theological statement:]; that is, [it is] die 
Unveiler of the states of those in bliss or in misery in the Hereafter, 
these being their [respective places] of final abode on the Day of 
Justice and Decision. 

5. [Baydawi’s] expression, “the Solid Platform for the [pillar] 
bases of the Religious Law 1 is a tilth descriptive [of the science of 
theological statement]. It follows in orderly fashion upon what has> 
preceded, namely, that the [pillar] bases of the Religious Law and 
the distinguishing signs of our religion are founded upon the Bonk 
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and the Prophet’s Custom, and the [process of] inference drawn from 
both of these depends upon the fad of having established that God: 
L 10 is One Who speaks, Who sends messengers, and Who gives 
revelations to them, These matters are known only from the 'science 
of theological statement’. Therefore, [this science of theological state- 
ment] is the Solid Platform lor the [pillar] bases of the Religious 
Law and js its foundation, as well as being the chief and headmost 
of the distinguishing signs of our religion. Thus, the distinguishing 
signs of our religion are 4 in need 1, of the science of theological state- 
ment, while the 'theological statement' is not L in need 7 of them. 

The science characterized by these attributes is the greatest of all 
our sciences in its subject matter, Firmest* 1 of them in principles and 
corollaries, strongest of them in evidence and proof. MS 7 b and 
dearest of them in argumentation and method, only because its sub- 
ject matter is the essence of God Most High, and the essence of all 
treated things. [It is so] becEiuse in this way it investigates the attrib- 
utes of God and the various conditions of all created things wherein 
these factors will lead to conviction tn what should be believed. 

I>et no one say that 5t is inadmissible to make the essence of God 
a subject [for study] in the science of theological statement, because 
the object of every science is something that is granted [as a pro 
supposition] in tliat science, either being clearly evident in itself or 
made evident in some other science. Furthermore, the essence of 
God is neither something clearly evident in itself, because it is a 
matter of logical reasoning, nor is it made evident in some other 
science j, because the rest of T 6 the sciences of the religious taw 
seek help in this matter through 'theological Statement 1 . As a par- 
dcular example, the certainty that there is a Creator is not due to 
what people say, namely, chat lib essence as 'made clear through 
philosophy’ and is 'granted as a presupposition in theology’* because 
dim would not l>e sound reasoning. How could it be admissible that 
the [rnain| subject in the highest of the religious sciences would be 
made clear within some other science foreign to the sciences of the 
religious law? Rather* since what would be made clear by proof is 
the 'existence 1 * of an essence, 43 ' this ['existence 1 ] being something 'addi- 
tional 5 to the essence | itself], that is, ro [its! existence in absolute 


11 L mistakenly reads, [ai|wiha] instead of [a^waniul'Lii] 

The MS alone parrnlhetkillly inserts brit; I'rtol llir tSSfctliM uf Him tint* MesuI 

H^h;. 
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terms, it would be therefore one of the states of the essence. Now, 
an investigation — of the states of a [given] subject of a certain sci- 
ence — that would be carried on within [that same] science; would 
not exclude the [given subject’s] essence from becoming the subject 
[of investigation]. 

Thus, if it should 1 h! objected that die certainty of a [given | sub- 
ject’s ‘existence’ would not be established within rite [same] science, 
but rather in some other [science], and if its ‘existence 3 should not 
l>r evident [within its own science], and if its ‘existence in relation 
to [its own] essence 1 should not be evident [within its own science], 
so that it would need to be demonstrated, then the answer | to 
the objection] would be that if the investigation should be about the 
‘states', these being [a subject] other than the "existence', then the 
existence of this subject would be granted and it would be made 
clear in some other science. But if the investigation should be about 
the ‘existence' [of the main subject in the science], then thaL would 
not be made clear in some ocher science, but rather, within that 
| same] science. In l hat rase [the ‘existence 1 of the subject | would be 
one of the problems of Jthat certain] science. This is provided that 
[the disputants*] statement — that the ^xistrnce of the subject would 
be made clear nevertheless, in another science, — is not to be taken 
in its absolute sense. Rather, w*hat is meant by [their statement] is 
that the subject [of this science, i.e,. 'theological statement’], being 
more specific than the subject of some other science, would have its 
existence made dear in the other science only if it should not be 
clear [in its own. science of 'theological statement 1 ]. 

So, it is apparent that the greatest of the sciences in subject mat- 
ter L II is [the science of] theological statement. Also, with regard 
to the fact that the science of theological statement is the firmest of 
the sciences in its principles and corollaries, compared to the j other] 
sciences of our religion,, chat is true be cause it is a knowledge of 
conviction, while in the rest of them it is conjectural [knowledge]. 

Compared to the topics in divinity in the system of IvIS ha the 
Physician-Philosopher [ lion Sina], [the science of theological stare- 
merit f I'e.sla upon: 45 

a] divine inspiration which provides the truth of conviction. 

and 

b; divine aid diaL is both 


L; [nnjanad}, T, MS ami MS Cl&irrtt FtfiQHa: mmtiLnad]. 
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1) required for completeness of what is knowablc. and is 

2) Iree from the defect of fallible estimation; and all that 
is in contrast to the topics in divinity m the system of the Physician- 
Philosopher. His [system J ' 3 based upon the intellect to which thr 
fallible estimation raises objections. Thus,, if the fundamental princi- 
ples should be such, then the subsidiary- corollaries would l>e likewise. 

With regard to [the science of theological statement] being the 
strongest of [the religious sciences] in evidence and pnoof, this is true 
because its evidence provides a decisive demonstration, and it is 
clearest in argumentation and method because it is The method of 
the prophets, [This science of theological statement] is the Straight 
Path, the Path of God, “to Whom belongs all that is in the heav- 
ens and on the earth/ [Q. 2-255, 2B+„ etc.) 

Raydawi said; L II, T 6 

This (then is the preamble]. Our l>ook employs the wisest intellec- 
tual maxims and the finest traditional selections in the ongoing task 
of examining [our theology's] fundamental principles and bringing 
out its distinguishing factors, in summarizing hi) laws and verifying 
i is demonstrations, in resolving its problem;; and clarifying its enig- 
ma*. Even together with its brevity of expression and resulting ease 
of memorization, it includes topical ideas having many branches 
whose boundary sides arc close together, and these arc uniiormly 
identifiable in their fundamental concepts and introductory steps, and 
soundly correct in their sublimities and their passages of transition . u 

T named it; Raps of D&mlight Oulstre&mmg from Far Horizons of Initial 
Rmsonmg. And from God, to Him be praise, I ask 

that He will safeguard me from anything worthless and guide me 
on a steady path, 

that He will forgive my sins on Judgment Hay and bring me lo 
the highest heavens. 

“together with the prophets and people of truth, 
the martyrs and people of virtue.” [Qur’an 4:69 1 


i ' 1 * jmusawwamat al-rciabadi wa-al-mataJi' muqawivHiriat ak'-awali wa-aJ-maqatiT 

Baydawi appears- do favor ail architectural metaphor: FonniJation, entry stairway, 
upper areas, lines of drlirdlioii. IrFahan: reverses (lie order of tlir FirsL iwu nouns, 
perhaps favoring a topographical metaphor; introductory climbing approach, spread 
oiiL platform, foimdution, sublimity of conceptual subject,, intersec ting vvHi h 

history. 
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Islahani says; L ll a T 6, MS fta 

\ BaydawTs expression, ‘this, their means] ‘this has been the pre- 
amble’, or, ‘accept this [as introduction],’ Hiy express 3 on T ‘ wisest Lntti- 
leccual maxims' ['aqS 3 ]!]* being the plural of paqllah] means 'the 
best"; it is the precious part of any thing, that is, it includes the 
choicest intellectual statements and (hr best traditional studies— as 
One says* “The choicest of his companions tame to me*'* that is, die 
best of them — while continuing to examine its principles and deduce 
its distinguishing factors. 

So indeed, the principles mentioned in it are reviewed, and the 
distinguishing factors noted in it are extracted [and listed for study]. 
As the term, ho review', means *10 trim', the meaning is that its 
fundamental principles arc reviewed and trimmed of all that is extra- 
neous, Its distinguishing factors have been clearly formulated and 
extracted to rest upon the bases of the faith, and the religious laws 
have been .summarized, that is, clarified and explained, 'Summariz* 
ing : meaning 'clarify’ and 'explain'. 

The word, ‘difficult' [also] means 'ambiguous'. One may say, L 
12 "The matter became difficult", that is, ambiguous. One may 
say, “The ailair became problematic", that is, hard and incompre- 
hensible, and “a problematic matter does not lead straight ahead." 
Also, ''clarification" means ^explanation', as one says, “I c lari fieri if, 
(hat is, ”1 explained it.” 

The 'many divisions 1 , [he., especially of peoples], [shtfub] being 
the plural of [sha'b] with an 'a' after the l [shiuJ', are what have 
been divided into many branches, or tribes among the Arabs. tJ The 
term, ’'sides’ 1 , [jurtubj being (he plural of 'side |janb] n |as inj 'their 
boundary sides are dose together', that is, they are near to each 
other. The expression, 'uniformly identifiable 1 [life rally, 'designated 
by a mark’ [nmsawwamahj, means something known [by its mark].. 
A statement of the Moat High [refers, to angels], “having a uniform 
insignia ” [musawwimin]. [Q.U;12oJ that is, marks by which they are 
readily known. Also, die word of the Most High is, Stamped day 
bricks", [Q 51:33] dial fs, they have the seal imprints [of manufacture] 


l! Lkiydbwi and I ^t'ulLHEii both use only one set uf the huh ns from iht ruu-1 [sb'-Ij], 
namely, [sIlu''Sj -slriTuh], tluw ■curriTTidiily EE&^LtEiirou^ ‘people’, HoWevir, the CuiiCeKt 
indicaws ihftl (EiCtr Jiyratdllg (its another srl. itamdy Ishid^h — dju'alj], j-rwramiu; 
branch or division. 
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stamped on them. And the term, 'made correct 1 l muq awwamah | , 
means, ‘properly correct* r One says, : *I made the tiling to he cor- 
rect fqaivwamtuf, SO it is Sou rid [qdwlm]”, that is, properly correct 
[mustaqlmj . 

Ollf author meant Ity the phrase, “the introductory steps and fun- 
damental concepts”, the topics on 1 logical reasoning and its princi- 
ples 1 and on the 'realities possible', and by the phrase, “the sublimities 
and their passages of transition”, he meant the topics on ‘realities 
divine* and ‘realities prophetic' and on the 'supreme leadership*, 
which are obvious* 

Baydawi said: L 12. T 6 

The content of the volume is arranged in an introduction and dirtre 
interior books* 

Isfahan! says: 1. 32, T f>. MS 8b 

Since the chief reason Ibr composing this volume has been to estab- 
lish firmly both the fact of the Creator anti His attributes and of 
the Hropbcthood with its Linked topics, all by rasing intellectual demon- 
strations set up from premises drjMi from |all| the realities possi- 
ble by logical reasoning about them, our author arranged the volume 
into an introduction and three interior hooks. r ldie Introduction is 
on Studies in Logical Reasoning, book t on Realities Possible, Book 
2 on Realities Divine, and Book 3 on Realities Prophetic, with their 
related matters. Ifc 


* Through tht course of dww leccnros, r-eaders c»ti run * 1 rhe jorttLcnce of great 
authorities of (he past on Baydawi. The Jubba/i family' among The Midtazdati and 
aMsh'ari among die A.\ha L jiidii Sunnis are prominent among his csremn.-d glides. 
Hie thoughr was informed by the woik of Ibn Sina in philosophy and science and 
I'akir al-Dm Raii in IhiatoricaJ. theology. G.C. Anawati l 's survey of Radi’s Mahassal 
in thr tLri-I-2 funder Fakhr at-Diu Rsud] reveals how B^iyduKi has made his contri* 
hticioft ill form and content generally followiri.g Razi, lliis is in lhse with lht nor- 
mal custom for medieval speaker* and writers eg hutld what they have to Lay on 
(lie work of tailicr authorities. But we believe that in a comparison with Rail the 
IohmI.? at-Auum ttiin Matal? al-An-ar of baydawi is a better model in the outlining 
and statement of topics and arguments. Baydaivi's pemuiiently useful work in this 
regard is fully appreciated by scholars, in lmth medieval and rttodma times, as We 
have documented in the Preface. 
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B nydawi .said; 


L \l T 6 


THE INTRODUCTION: 

STUDIES IN LOGICAL REASONING. 1 

Isfahani, says: MS db 


THE INTRODUCTION: 

STUDIES IN LOGICAL REASONING 

An introduction is intended fa support the topical material foil ow- 
ing, Smtx the copies of the three interior hooks are based on mat- 
ters, that are linked together by logical reasoning* our author has set 
forth his studies in logical reasoning as the introduction T 7 to 
the three hooks. And since logical reasoning is the process of arrang- 
ing facts lhai are known — whether (liese be [ preliminary] conetp- 
dona or [notions] accepted by consensus — in a way that leads to 
learning something that is not already known, studies [in the process 
of alternating] "intellectual conception' and judgmental assent" have 
cnnie to l>e the beginning steps for ’logical reasoning’. 

If these organized factors lead to an intellectual conception, they 
arc called a 'definition' or an "explanatory statement’* and if they 
lead to an assenting judgment they are called a "convincing Argument 1, 
or an ’inferential proof demonstration. Therefore, since logical rea- 
soning comprises these two factors [i,e,* intellectual conception and 
judgmental assent]* it has [important] distinguishing properties, 


1 Aristotle, Ibn Sim, and Fak-hr al-Din Muhammad in (hrir hiamrifal 

sequence,, all make a study of lufcic and epistemology the generaJ urnd introductory 
bans far ootmd#raiiori of other particular sciences- Willing No iln- gem-raiLon j^jp=i 
prior if» Raydawi, Rah began lbs honk, JJufoiiiflil Ajtoa <il-.KiuiaqnriihrA>ti ua -al-Muta’okk 
iAtiw . . . (Campiitdotm a/ 1 thought mtimi and modem) [Cairo, Reprint of 1323 A.H. ed„ 
pp. tfy-30| n with ihiei* 'prc-iuppodtion^ fmuqaddimat] L. the pair, "[LntdJt'c^uall 
(onccptLnn’ and ' iir.il ^arc-mcnf {rasawwyr/taadtq], arc primary features, of 
knowing, which, follow iiii; Ibn Sina, Rad treated as limited but not as 'functioning 
together in an alternating process respciLidmp to the data of perception; 2, ’the dis- 
linguisliing properties of Luteal rearoutiLg" [ahfam al-nazar], wlneeh Baydawi put at 
the end of his jntrodttaion; J. icitcrcnijal proof ItfL-rialfl]. 
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In has lntjodurtion the author sel out four Chapters: 1. Principles 
of j Epistemology] , L IS 2. Explanatory Statements, S. Argumen- 
tation, 4. Distinguishing Properties nl' logical Rcasonmg- 

Baydawi said: L 13 , T 7 


CfiAf ink i: Phjncipifs op EfistemcijOgy 


1 , The iujip phases of knowing: an eiltematioh between a. and h. 

a. Concept fitrmatwn regarding what is bung perceived 

b. . Judgmental assent or dissent to features of the concept being formed 
c Each phase eitfter by inmilion or by mtimai aequitfiwit qf knowledge 

(a.) Understand that thinking about something by itself,, without 
passing any judgment on it whether of denial or assertion, is called 
fi tile] Hectual] conception" . 

(b.) But with a judgment passed on it either way* [this act of 
thinking] is called ‘judgmental assent’ jar dissent, to the concept 
being formed]. 

(c.) Each oftJie.se f phases of knowing] is divisible into 

L intuitional [taw wing], that does not depend upon logical 
reasoning and thinking in order to (ake place „ as forming a concept 
of existence or nonexistence, and judging that denial! and aJTuj nation 
may not be held together [in consideration as both true] nor removed 
together [from consideration as both untrue ] f and 

2, acquisidotiaJ [knowing], that does have need [for reason- 
ing and thinking], as forming a conctrpt of angels and of demons, 
and acquiring knowledge of the temporal origination of the world 
and of the eternity of the Creator, 

Now, if MS 9a these intellectual conceptions and judgmental 
assents should be altogether inherently necessary [as intuitions] or 
jif they should be] by acquisition, then we would not lose anything 
nor would we gain anything fin the way of knowledge], because 
knowledge by logical reasoning h acquired only front Other things 


v The scribe -nf L Lnadvc-ncnfly wrote a "bitv where a “ l ti >iri was meant: [y-r- 1 - 
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that were previously known . If these [conceptions and judgments] 
should he altogether by acquisition, then the implication woukl be 
that each one would be resting upon something else, either on sub- 
ject-substrates having limitations or on those not having limitations, 
and this would imply either a circular argument or an inhnite series, 
these both being impossible, 

Isfahan! says' L 13, T 7, MS 9a 

Chapter i: Principles or Epistemoi ogy 


L The tim phases of knowing: tin alternation betiveen a. and b. 

a. Formation of a concept regarding what is bang paced W 

b. Judgmental assent or dis sent to features of the concept of being formed 

c. Each phase either fy intuition nr by rational atquisitim of knowledge 

(a.) Understand that 'thinking 1 about a tiling constitutes the per- 
ception of it [as. being] abstracted frotH Ihe extraneous qualities and 
material properties that its quiddity does not requite, by reason of 
hs being a quiddity. This ['thinking 1 ] is one species of perception, 
4 Perception 1 provides a representation* of the real nature of the thing 1 * 
to the percipient.* That [species of perception in the reasoning soul] 
that is observing this real nature of the thtng[ itself is the litnc- 
i inning instrument by which [the thing’s real nature] is perceived , 7 


5 MS gh fdahanfs expression,, “by reason of its being a quiddity* ['an mahi- 
yatihil, artmiMEbJy mraaiH ‘"fnim 1 ' with the meaning: of a causative preposition f H by 
reason t>r its Iwhig a quifitliry 1 "], This would be lily rhe phraw ict the statement of 
Lhe Mohi High, ”He does Lint speak from caprice'", that is, ‘by reason of 

Ills capnf.e. 

* MS and L IS el: This is not a trite definition of ‘perception', Iseing so far 
from such that il would bp received as a circular definition:, because the under- 
standing of Lhr percipient depends upon his own understandiiuj. Rather, fids is an 
inLrrprrLatinn and a distirn^ibhinij nfiis meaning' fram among all other intelligible 
noeanitigs, ro define it as the thing tailed by this name, djicl ttot something ebc 
fF eona lbri ai-Mmalihai aMdilli's i^Uwes ots Narir yJ“ l>Em '[’uSi'-S 7 (grid}. 

^ PlIH jxl • l.e., il-: nature as irriprinred upon ii |;j 1 in? iq:ly 1 > : 

* MS g3: 'ITiis bring ihe [re-aaQiung] soul. [N.b.: I bn intellect is ihe doniinanL 
parr of ibe reasoning soul.] 

' [yirthaMduha ma hshi yu-drakl The MS and T: fyudratj; L: [tudrtk], 
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And this, [functioning instrument operates] on four levels: 1. verna- 
tion, 2. imagination, 3. estimation, and 4. rhinking. 5 

1. 'Sensation 11 is perception of the thing as being enclosed by 
accidental qualities and material properties along with (he presence 
of matter,* and a special relation ship : " between [the matter] and the 
percipient. 

2. 'Imagination' is perception of [the thing] as enclosed by 
accidental qnalili.es and material properties, but [here is no stipula- 
tion of the presence of matter and its special relationship [to the 
percipient] . 

3. 'Estimation’ is perception of a particular meaning 11 linked 
to what has. been sensed, 

4. Some scholars rtlakc ']>e reeption 1 specifically mean 'sensa- 
tiorf, but then dearly it would be distinct from 'thinking. 1 And ‘know- 
ing 1 [or, 'cognition 1 ] 1 * sometimes is taken to mean "perception’ in its 
first sense; 13 so (lien, each one sensation, imagination, estimation, 
and thinking — would be [a species of] 'knowing 1 . 

fl>,) Further, some scholars restrict ‘knowledge’ [he,, as accumula- 
tion] to being a mental entity. 1 In that case, ['knowledge'] dearly 
would be distinct from 'perception 1 baiting the meaning 'sensation’, 
and in absolute terms it would be more specific than 'perception 1 in 
the first meaning [of 'sensation']. Now, by every' interpretation, ‘dunk- 
ing 1 is more specific than ‘knowledge’ in absolute terms. But some- 
times L 14 [die term] ‘knowledge 1 is applied to mean a judgmental 
statement', while sometimes it is sppJied to mean a 'judgmental state- 
ment of conviction 1 J 5 


fi [ihsaKj. [takhayyuJ] , [tawahiuimj, [ta.' : aqquL]. 

* MS gi; That is, ins own | identity! namely, retema] existence. 

” MS gl: [l.e.], of comparison or possession and of nearness ot distance. 

ME. gl: As the "hostility ot" Zayd 1 or the 'friendship of 'Amr 1 
14 [itrrt] - H. Wehr’s A Dirtionaiy of Mr.dfm KVtSfrt djrfcfric ijpves “knowledge" and 
£}fnjalyms and reads tile ivord as a sort of 'intoElcctind accumulation', as the firvt 
jy^ottp of definitions. The second j^roup of definitions lead it as a "process 1 : coatm- 
rinj-i, intellection, perception. knowledge. Indeed, "knowing’ has b*ien omineid from 

i his list Lli error, 

11 MS gl: Namely, representing the real nature of a thing to the percipient. 

1,1 MS jjl: l,e,, sorpieihing that is not an cbvioiis physical sensation. 

,m ' MS £i: I-e.,, a belief that h eoiwlnryd and certain ajid That correctly applies 
to rhe MluaJ! focte- 
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Ibn Sma ' v theory of knaimrig 

Then the Shaykh [Lc., "al-Sbaykb al-Ra^is. 77 Abu Ibn Sina], in 
hi$ book, at-Iskarat, had divided [ knowing 7 , as meaning 'perception 1 ) 
in die first sense" inlo 

a. plain ‘conception 9 ! that IS, free from any judgicLenlaJ aiseill 7 [to 
it], and 

b. conception with judgmental assent' |tc the Correctness of the 
conception]. And |also] in his book al-Shiftf he divided ['knowing j 
into 'conception 7 only, and 'conception with judgmental assent 1 , 

[ll would be] as when wc aay, “All whiteness is an accidental 
quality. 1 " [Understood] in chis way., 

{a,) the ‘conception 7 informs you that in the mind there has been 
created MS 9b both the 'form' of a [particular! composition and 
what k is composed of, as its whiteness and its quality as an acci- 
dent, while 

(b,) the judgmental assent 7 consists tn the fact that in the mind 
the relationship of this 'form 7 to the entities themselves takes its place, 
in that the one properly matches, the other. 

Some of the scholars who divide 'knowing 1 into conception and 
judgmental assent [to the conception being formed] mean by 'con- 
ception 7 a simple perception, that is. perception in which judgment 
is not a property, and [they mean] by 'judgmental assent' a per- 
ception in which judgment is a property. Other scholars 1 ' made 
‘judgmental assent 7 [or, a ‘judgmental statement 7 ) an expression for 
the total of perception and judgment [together], 

Bayd&wVs general thorp of foimting L, Hr: 10 

The author [Baydawi following Ibn Sina] has divided ‘thinking 7 into 
two divisions: 

a. thinking about, a thing when [thought] avoids any judgment 
about it, whether excluding some factor from [the thing} or affirming 
that factor of it, and 


14 Gloss jll MS Garrett la: Hits is according in [Mkhajir*] statement “Knowing 
[al- l ilrn| is sometimes liken to menti 'perception 1 lel its first sense." 1 

1 Glosses: l The MS: That is, h 'conceptkm diut tuts been judged'. 2. L It: 
.(Us tK the school of die 'JnuiiFL 1 . [Presumably this is F.D, RazL bdlhouyh the Fame 
title is also applied to Ebn 5ina|, Razi's MuAtmai [py. !l9--20, Gain reprint of the 
1323 ed,| appears to corroborate this by relegating die conception of simple per- 
ception, to a minor usage. 
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b, blinking about a thing along wuh making a judgment as to 
one of these two alternatives Tie called the first of these [divisions 
intellectual] ‘conception 1 and the second judgmental assent 1 . He S]ie- 
dlied ‘thinking 1 , out of all the other species of perception, us being 
in two divisions only because matters that are known and the arrange* 
merit of which is done hy thought and logical reasoning are 'intcl- 
ligibles’j and not matters of sensation, or imagination, or estimation, 
This is. according to what you will be learning, that 'thinking' is the 
movement [of the reasoning soul] among the ‘EntellEgiblesk 

This division of "thi nking 7 into two divisions and naming one of 
them intellectual conception 1 and the other judgmental assent 1 does 
not imply that there would be no division of the other species of 
perception into two divisions and naming one of them inception 1 
and the other judgmental assent', nor [does it imply] that one [divi- 
sion] of them would not be named 'conception' only or "plain ccm- 
ccptjonj and the other ‘conception with judgmental assent 1 , that is, 
‘a judgment b 

[Baydawfs] expression, "by itself”, is a condition of (he object 
entity' [under which it is intellectually conceived]. Also, his expres- 
sion, " without passing any judgment upon [the object"] whether of 
denial or assertion”,— that 5s, without a judgment for either one of 
these being a property [of the thought] , -clearly explains his expres- 
sion. “by itself.” 

What is meant by this is that no [particular] judgment would be 
made a property of [(he thought], not that a lack of judgment would 
be a property ol it. Judgment' consists cither [positively] in the "pro- 
jection 1 [he,, upon (he conception] of a relationship of certainty or 
[negatively] in the ‘removal 1 of it The 4 projection 1 7 is held to he 
either an imposition of necessity or an affirmation of certainty, and 
the ‘removal 1 [is held to Iwr] either a negation Or a rejection. The 
'relationship L 15 of certainty 1 may consist in 

a) the affirmation of one tiling T $ about another by way 
of identity, as the aiBrinalion of being an accident is for whiteness 
in otir .statement, “Whiteness is an accident”; or, it is in 

b) the affirmation of one t hi tig together with another by 
way of accompaniment, as is the Certainty in our statement, “The 
Sim has risen 11 , together with our statement, “The day has come", 
when we aav, "If the sun MS 10a has risen then the day hits 
come”; or, it can be in 

c) the affirmation of a distinction between one thing and 
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another by way of difference, as b the difference between our state- 
ment, “Hi is number is even”, and our statement, "This [lumber js 
odd’’^ after we say, “I 'his num ber is either odd or cvcn.” IH 

(a.) So, on this basis, 1 * 1 thinking about a thing without any judg- 
ment being made as an accompanying property 1 (of the thought] „ is 
tailed intellectual 'conception*, 

'b.) while thinking about a thing with a judgment being made 
about it as an accompanying property [of the thought |, is called 
‘judgmental assent 1 [he., assent to the conception being formed], 
Between these two [mental actions] there is a real difference, in the 
sense that they may rot be affirmed [together aa both true], nor 
removed [together as both untrue] from the thinking process. 

There is no implication that a conception, that would be formed 
about each of these two terms /' 11 would exit from [the category of] 
'intellectual conception 1 and enter |that of] 'judgmental assent*, 
because the conception formed about each of these two terms wot] Id 
be [simply] a thought about [that] term by itself; that is, no judg- 
ment w r ould accompany [the thought], so it would be outside [the 
category ofj ‘judgmental assent’ and still within [that olj ‘intellec- 
tual conception 1 , Kor is then . 1 any implication that a conception that 
would be formed about the ‘subject [of a sentence] together w r itli its 
predicate’ would | therefore; become a ‘judgmental assent’, because 
this ‘intellectual conception* of the subject ' 1 would have no judgment 
accompanying it. H 

On Bqydawi*s theory of knowing jtj eh tuition and ocqiduttm I, 15:12 

|Raydawi*sJ statement — that each of the pair, namely, ‘[intellectual] 
conception* and ‘judgmental assent’, is divided info 


'■ These thru ways of stating certainty may be otherwise described as statements 
that arc- »j catcgurkel proposition, b} conjunctive trypulJK'ikal, disjunctive hyj>o- 
theticaL 

'' MS gj: That Ls, on ttie- bads of [ftaydawi's] division of 'drinking 1 . 

'■ l.c., the ‘conception 1 and (he ‘assent’ (o lL 

lm f . Alone of SLMiTLtis used inserts, 41 with its predicate’’ [mkA il-hiikm] , 

]. (5 gl: With ntlenffice to hts expression, W wi>uld hat's no judgment Accom- 
panying it - - since there is no doiiht that judgment docs accompany all the there 
concepts [lc., subject, predicate and their judcjinenrai. relationship [il-niitlikum 
‘idnyhi — al-mahlcGm bilii — al-nishah al-hukmTyafc], i.c. , only when ail the three are 
taken together], but it would not accompany merely one or two of them. [Coded 
Hoshiyok; presumably from aJ-Sliartf aljunani's gLruHfiH [fioshiyaK\ on Isfahanl's 
conumntaiy.] 
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I . intuitional [knowing] that docs, not depend upon logical rea- 
soning; and thought for its attainment, and 

2 - acquisition al [knowing] that does depend upon logical rea- 
zoning and thought,- — has the meaning' that >.c>[cio portion of each of 
die pair would be intuitional [knowing] and some portion or each 
would be [rational] aequisitional [knowing]. 

(1.) An example of intuitive [intellectual] conception 1 would he 
die conception of existence and of nonexistence, whale an example 
of 'intuitive judgmental assent' would be the judgment that denial 
and affirmation may not he joined together |in a statement as both 
true] nor may they be removed together [from a statement as both 
untrue] , 

{2.} An example of a 'rationally acquired conception' would be 
the conception of an angel or a demon, while an example of a 'ra- 
tionally acquired judgmental assent’ would be knowledge of the tem- 
poral origination of the umvrnsc or of the eternity of the Creator. 

However, in the matter of defining intuitive judgmental assent as 
not depending upon logical reasoning and thought, an observation 
is required. For indeed, intuitive judgmental absent sometimes does 
depend for its attainment upon logical reasoning and thought, in 
that both of its terms, ^ or one of them, would be acquired knowl- 
edge. Therefore, it would he preferable to say regarding intuitive 
judgmental assent, that the conviction of the intellect is not depend- 
ent. within the relationship that bolds between its two terms [or 
subject and predicate] after a concept of diem both has Ixren formed, 
upon logical reasoning and thought. In this sense, intuitional [know- 
ing] deals with observable facts of evidence, and these arc the 
phenomena from which knowledge benefits, They come either front 
a) external L lb sensation;, these being called ‘sensatc phe- 
nomena'. as our judgment that the sun is up. or 

h) from internal sensation, these being MS l Ob called 
4 impressionistic phenomena*, M as our judgment that wc arc fearful 
and angry. 

Some scholar? have interpreted intuitive judgmental assent [merely] 
as that w r hicb the intellect must have when it lorrm conceptions of 
its two terms [subject and predicate] without any other aid. The first 


1] “Both yfiLs terau”: i,e., (he subject yud predicate uF a proportion Lhq( is being 
cOj riposetl 

[iruh^Lisal] . . . [qadaya fribarlyah]. 
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term [i.e,j die subject] is called ‘inherently necessary 1 ,. St> by tliis 
interpretation, intuitional [knowing] would be more specific [i,e., in 
its reference] than ^necessity 1 in an absolute sense [would bc|> while 
by the interpretation thru was mentioned earlier 56 u would be synony- 
mous with [necessity in an absolute sense]. In this division 1 ' intuitive 
judgmental assent must meati something synonymous with Inherent 
necessity, ^ otherwise, the judgmental assent would not be Confined 
will list [the categories of] the intuitional and the aequisitionaJ , 3 ^ 30 

Now t since many investigating scholars had treated ‘judgmental 
assent 11 as [if it were merely] ‘judgment [in general] while [Buydawi] 
was treating judgmental assent 1 in his division [of the phases of 
knowing] as ‘thinking [conceptually] about something together with a 
judgment passed upon [the conception being formed ] 1 cither in denial 
or affirmation, ho gave an example of ‘intuitive judgmental assent', 
namely, | one’s | judgment that denial and affirmation could not be 
joined together [in one statement as both truej, nor could they be 
removed together from [a siAtemriu as both untrue]. And he did 
this in order to draw attention to the fact that ‘judgmental assent 3 
[i.e. following a statement of conception] was [being handled sim- 
plv as] ‘ judgment' [i ei general], among otic group of scholars . 31 

Further, in his division [of the phases of knowing] , [Biydawij set 
forth [this | ‘judgmental assent' as"’ ‘thinking about something together 


15 MS. gl: l.e,, [he attainment of which does nm depend on Logical reasoning flrad 
though t- 

MS gl foil 3. partially damaj^cd. pago): Thb is where the convirtiorc ref the intel- 
lect, within the relationship thac hoick between its ™ terms [subject and predi- 
cate] after a conception. of them both has been formed, dt>CR not depend npcm 
logical oeiisontEtij and thought. 

■' L I gl: I.t., the auJErur's riLviritm of judgmental assent into the intuitional and 
the aoQiiistiiortAf 

il L Hi gf. This being the kitvd the atutininent of which dors not deperiCE tm log- 
ical reasoning and thought. 

n L Lfi jgt: [Isfahanl's] statement that lL would not Ik: nonfilled in because judgmen- 
tal Asseilt that b iithtrentlv njec-esaary would In?, it] that case, in another category. 

B In the MS (f IQb:5) no citw by (lie scrLI ml* wriuiop hhi the repaired page omits 
the correct words -ws-lAmnaa kariAj, while Lnseninft extraneous matter 
y ‘ In hit book, the Make mo! (pp. 20 40, Cairo reprint of L332 etL), F.D. IbreL 
discusses Judgmental assent" [casdiejJ. Hli; he writes of jt»d£rttem in general, rallur 
than the particular judgment responding in thr need trs vrrily rhe current stage of 
die ‘intellectual conception' dial is in the process of formation. The two-phase know- 
ing process [taaawvnjr/tasdlq] b an ongoing alternation. between die two phases in 
handling thr data of perception. 

:J The MS Lnserli here [by mistake, as it appears rorrectly a few lines below], 
’'at a way of Hljprttsinf [‘ihiirah Ice MS GaTrrtt ^Oftlla (he same phrase was 
inserted here bur Later was scratched out. 
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with a judgment passed — of one of the two [alternatives, i.e., denial 
or affirmation] — upon [the thought so ill r conceived], And lie did 
this in order to draw attention to the fact (hat in his judgment it 
was preferable to set forth 'judgmental assent' as a term for 'think- 
ing [conceptually] about something together with a judgment passed 
upon [the concept in its process of formation] 

hfrikimt '.(■ ifirniy oj fawi&tedgt L 16:12 T fk25 

All we [Isfahani] have said is that only a portion of each of these 
two phases [of knowing] , namely, conception and judgmental assent , 
is intuitional and a portion of each of them is acquisition al. This is 
because, if it were not so, (hen the acts of conception and of judg- 
mental assent either 

a. would be all inherently necessary [as an intuition], or 

b. they would lie all rationally acquired, and each of these alter- 
natives is impossible, 

(a,) We say this of the first option, because if all of the concepts 
and judgmental assents should be inherently necessary [by intuition], 
then we would not have lost any tiling [i,e, of knowledge] firom either 
one; chat is, ail of them would come about for us without [our giv- 
ing them) any logical reasoning or thought. But the conclusion is 
false, because a great many conceptions and judgmental assents do 
nor conic about for us without logical reasoning and thought. 

(b.) Artd we say it also of the second option, because if all con- 
ceptions and judgmental assents should be by rational acquisition, 
then we would not have obtained any of them [by acquisition | , But 
this conclusion is [also] false, because sometimes there are many 
intellectual conceptions and judgmental assents that we do acquirc. 

An explanation of the logic here is that matters oflogical reasoning 
are acquired only from other and previously held items of knowledge. 
So, if alt intellectual conceptions and judgmental assents should be 
by acquisition then the implication would be that all of them would 
be relying upon something else, either in subject-substrates MS 1 la 
limited in extent, and then a circular argument would be implicit 
from die inherent necessity that whatever was acquired then would 
return to its supporting base, L 17 or in subject-substrates unlim- 
ited in extent, and then ati infinite series argument would be implicit 
And both circular and infinite series arguments imply that it would 
be impossible for us to acquire by rational means any [lknowlrdgej 
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at ali : either from intellectual conceptions or from judgmental assents. 

A circular argument would so imply because in that case, our 
acquiring some particular thing (a) [by reasoning] would depend on 
|our acquiring] some oilier thing [b} [by reasoning], [and] that [in 
turn] would depend on [our already having] the first thing (a); thus, 
our rational acquisition of any [particular! thing would depend upon 
[our rational acquisition of] that very thing. This is because thing 
(a) — being dependent upon thing [b) that [in turnf is dependent upon 
the j original] thing (a) -would itself be depending upon that [same 
original] thing (a); and something [not known] that depends upon 
iudf [he., for rational disclosure] would be impossible to acquire by 
reasoning, 

An infinite series argument also would so imply [i.e., die impos- 
sibility of acquiring knowledge] because in that case, 

a. uur acquisition of any [knowledge | either by intellectual con- 
ceptions or judgmental assents would depend on our haring acquired 
wiihin our intellect something haring no limits, T q and such an 
acquisition within the intellect or something having no limits would 
be an iinposribiiky 

h« because it is impossible for the mind to encompass within its 
comprehension something that has no limits' and anything dqiein 
dent upon an impossibility would be an impossibility. Therefore, our 
obtaining [by rational acquisition] any [knowledge], cither by way 
of intellectual conceptions or by judgmental assents, would be an 
impossibility. 

1. An objection had been made : “ against 'intellectual concep- 
tions’ [as a phase of knowing] as follows: 

a) If what is meant would be the conception of an entity 
L in its reality,’ then we [the objector] would prefer that all [knowl- 
edge] be 'acquired rationally 1 , Any implication that the argument 
would be circular or an infinite scries in that case would be ruled 
out, since it would be admissible that the conception of an entity 
L in its reality’ would lie concluded with (he acquisition of the con- 
ception L in some, aspect/ It could riot he said of this that the aspect 


11 ftiS lJ: [ I. o. , by] Sham;; al-Diu aJ-5-njn-irqandi. [i.o.., Abu sJ-Layih Nanr ibn 
Muhammad al Samartpndi, failed Iaiiiun al-EHuda, il. brtwetn 3 ”3/ M3 3- 4 and: 
393/1002 3|- Joseph Jikhachri article in En-J-2 (“Abril Layth sil-Samarkandi'^ meis- 
dons him as a Hanafi scholar and his known books. 
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[itscirj would have [some of the entity V] reality , as [the aspect] 
would 1 m: one of [the entity's] accidents and the accident would have 
its own reality. The assumption would be that ’conception of the 
[ entity's [ reality 1 would be f some tiling] acquired, and this would 
imply a circular or infinite series argument. Our position [as objec- 
tors] is that the circular or infinite series argument would be implied 
only if acquisition of the 'conception of an entity in its reality ‘ 3f 
should depend upon the conception of the reality of whoever defined 
it, Vj But this would be ruled out since it would be admissible that 
the "conception of the entity in its reality’ would be acquired from 
the 'conception of another entity in some aspect. 1 

b) But if what is meant is the Conception of the thing "in 
sonic aspect," then we [the objector] would prefer that all [knowl- 
edge] t>c "inherently necessary 1 [and thus intuitively known], since 
everything to which the intellect turns would he a conception 'in 
some aspect’ 

2. There could be another objection raised 56 that the intended 
meaning of 'conception' would he either 

a) something more general than ‘in its reality’ or 'in some 
aspect," or that the meaning would be 

b) something mixed in that part would be "in some aspect’ 
and pari "in if.s reality.' 

(ajt-a. The answer to this | second, objector's] first alternative 
(a) would be that the 'general 1 would be in the same category as 
the 'specific, 3 and we have shown the falsity of that argument; and 
(bj -a. the answer to his second alternative would he that 
(hen we [i.e. t presumably Isfahan!] would prefer that all [knowledge] 
be 'inherently necessary’ [as intuitive], 

L-a. Now, the answer [to Abu al-Layth al-Samarqandi’s rea- 
sons lor objection given above] is that by 'all the conceptions’ we 
mean everything ihat has been judgmentally assented to as being a 
more general conception chan "in its reality’ or 'in some aspect,' in 
such a way as to include every MS 1 lb individual case of a con- 
ception L 18 "in some aspect 1 and every individual case of a con- 
ceplion 'in its reality 1 , And no inference making this out to be false 
can l>e drawn from the fact that each of these two divisions [i.e.> 


34 MS gi As a human being, for instance. 

MS gL; This being ‘a rational animate brin^/ 
“ MS gl: As if in reply to che main objeainn 
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4si some aspect 1, and in its reality 1 ] has been Invalidated when taken 
by itself aparl from die either. Thus, if everything [known] in tliis 
sense 3 '' should be inherently necessary [as intuition], then ad the indi- 
vidual casts of conception- "including every individual case or con- 
ception tin some aspect' and every individual case of conception s in 
its reality 1 — would be inherently necessary [as intuition ], so not one 
bit of knowledge would be lost from any of them. And if everything 
[known] in this [same; seme should be by [rational] acquisition., then 
either a circular or an infinite series argument would be implicit, 

3. And again ati objection has. been raised to this [latter point] 
as well, 30 dm on die assumption thai all | knowledge] would be by 
rational acquisition then the [very] reasons mentioned as invalidat- 
ing this. division [of knowledge] would be by rational acquisition, so 
it would not be possible to argue that this division was invalid. This 
is 3>ccau$e then every reason set forth to invalidate ihis division would 
be [itself knowledge] by rational acquisition and thus would be ruled 
out, and then there would be need for another [reason], and implic- 
itly the reasoning would be circular or in an infinite series, so the 
argument would never be completed. 

3- a. The answer [to this objection] is that the reasons men- 
tioned as invalidating this division [of knowledge] are [already | known 
Lo be in die same circumstance, so if they are already known, and 
the assumption being that everything (known;] is by rational acqui- 
sition, then [.h e reasoning of] the argument would be complete and 
sateguarded from impossibility. Otherwise, the rejection of this assump- 
tion would be implied,, because it would require the contrary of what 
[already] exists m the same circumstance. 35 

4„ So then, if an objection should be raised 44 not granting chat 
if [Home fact] should not be something already known then the impli- 
cation would be that this assumption [he., that all knowledge is by 
acquisition] would denied. 


” ms gi: f.e, in the sense of being 'morr general.’ 
w The MS ami MS Garrett insert here “to 1:hU point 4 ’' faJayhi). 

L 53 gl: This objection is directed only (o '.acquisition not to 'Irituiiion', arid 
srnns to br applied lo ‘judspnentiLl assetst'. 

fl MS j^l; Arid everything chat requires the contrary of what is evident in the 
sam# circtirti stance is Lo be denied, so tins assumption would be- denied; and so the 
goal iif chc logic is esiablisEted. nArtick, tu deny that everydiinp [known] would be 
by acquisition. 

w K-eadii-t# with T, wbii.li adds :t iki if. . [fa-in qlla]. 
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4.— a. I [Baydawi’s] statement [answering such an objection] is 
[that the assumption would be denied] ‘‘because it requires the con- 
trary of what is in the same circumstance/' But our JlsfahanTs] posh 
lion docs not grant that [the assumption] would require the contrary 
of whai is in die same circumstance. That would be required only 
if an exclusion of known evidence shouid he a concomitant of tins 
assumption, hut that would be ruled out. 

4, -a.2 The answer [that is proper for this possible objection] 
is that I heat- reasons are known to be in the same circumstance. 
Thus, if this assumption should lie true and active in the ^ame 
circumstance, then it would be Irue anti active along with the fact 
jjof the reasons] being known; because whatever would be true and 
active in the same circumstance would lie true and active along with 
all i he matters true and active in the same circumstance. Therefore, 
[the reasoning of] the argument would be completed and safeguarded 
from impossibility. If it should be otherwise , then it would implv 
[the correctness on the goal of our logic, namely, (he denial that 
everything [known] would be by [raiioitatj acquisition in. the same 
circumstance, 

4_— a_3 Ir is possible to answer this objection from another aspect, 
this being the objector's position that if everything [known] were by 
rational acquisition, then the reasons mentioned to invalidate [his 
position also] would lx: by rational acquisition, if by [his position] 
hr: meant that [the reasons] should be by rational acquisition in the 
same circumstance This [meaning of the position] would be ruled 
out, because the assumption Thai everything [known] would be by 
rational acquisition docs not imply that everything [known] would 
be by rational acquisition in the name circumstance, and thus the 
argument would be complete. And, even if |the objector] should 
mean by [his position] that [all thitigs| would be [known] by ratio- 
nal acquisition MS 12a according to [he assumption, then we 
would grant that,, but the argument would depend on whether all 
these things were knowablc in the same circumstance, not on their 
not being by rational acquisition according to this assumption. 

5. An objector L 19 might hold that it should not be granted 
that the infinite series argument would lx; impossible for this form 
[of the argumcLiL]. 11 Your position fix., a disputant addressing Isfaliaui] 


' MS $1: I.c, the 1tiTT.fi |of aalemenc ir which everything [known | would l>r 
by acquisition 
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is that it would imply chat the mind should comprehend what is 
without limit; and that is die impossibility. 

Our [Hfahji nTs] position is Ihal if yon [the disputant] mean by 
lliis that it implies the mind's comprehension of what lias no limit 
by way of an endless suamon, then in that ease the imp heat ion 
[he., of impossibility] is granted, hut the impossibility of it is ruled 
out .* 2 Bui if you mean by it that the mind's comprehension of what 
has no limit would be all at once, then the impossibility of it is 
granted, but any such implication is ruled out. Indeed, all the things 
that have been learned earlier have been preparatory to those thal 
follow . 41 There is no necessity for preparatory causes to continue 
together with their results, because a preparatory cause passes away 
when the caused result is present, 

I^t no one say, “We can demonstrate by another means that it 
is impossible for the mind to encompass what has no limit” This 
other means would be that the [knowledge arrived at as] the con- 
clusion 14 would depend upon rhr movement of thought, and ihe 
movement of thought would not take place except within a limc- 
duratioii. Ti ms, d the mind should encompass someth mg having no 
limit, it would depend upon the termination of ^ limitless number 


MS id; Because, assuming thftl the sou] is eternal, it is admissible dial it would 
jt^ici iLuntpriiheilsiori of matters lhat have no Limits by following them up suCC®- 
savtly (hr-ou^ti endless time’ durations in Lhe past. 

J|j The MS alone of sources used reads, [aL-rouqaddim&i ftMahiti). Hert.™r, this 
is one of the repaired and lecopied sections of the MS. Leaver J 24 of the MS 
suffered dutnaste to die text portion at the inner 

Al-Sayyid ftl-^hiLril" ftl-Jurjani, in his TiiVr^i, delines ‘‘preparftiury [inatij^ctKciEs]'’ 
IrmTadoii] a* “a term for iTiru upon which something depends.’’ It is a general 
Hiirri;i;.ty that trt tlif present context would indutk premises in an argument* or the 
partial development of ft general or particular seien.ee that would support lacrr 
advance in knowledge, li would also lie equipment prepared for specific activities. 

,H 1, L9 j^. 3. [Al-Sayvid al-SharU al-|urjani later repeated and enlarged upon, 
this idea in his ‘"Marginal fl Losses'" upon Mafeani’s CommentaryJ: The 

conclusion depends upon intelligible propiyotions derived [hy rational acquisition], 
and these have tin limit. Lach one of these intelligible propositions, that are ratio- 
nally ^icquirrd and tfrai prnceed vvithoul limit comes about only through thlrLkirij' 
[al -filer]. Now,. thinking is ft movement chat lakes place only wiihin a tinre-durft- 
liooj thus, c-ac.h one or ihe Lnrelligihte propositions rationally acquired and p-no- 
rtTtlirqc without limit would be within a time-duration. Therefore, the ctmcluriupi 
[of ihe process] would depend upon the termination of ftu endless number of lime- 
slufft tious, which would be impossible sitter the lime-duration from llte beginning 
of the soul* existence i? a limited Eft ct or, 

\nw, if an objection, should be raised— "to thy edbet ft) that the riTYiP-duranoEi 
Jram the bctpnnirkg of the soul's CaisterUX 1 would l>C limited by implication only if 
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of time-durations, which would be impossible because the time-dura- 
tion front the beginning of the souL’s existence is a limited (actor. 
In such a case our position would be that [lha( argument] would 
depend upon a clear explanation of tilt falsity of metempsychosis 
and of the sotilb temporal nature, and thus it would entail an expla- 
nation of something clearly comprehensible being based on [an expla- 
nation of] something difficult to comprehend. 

5. -a. In refuting this division [of the argument], it is prefer- 
able to argue that, if Conceptions 5 and 'judgmental assents 5 in their 
entirety '1' 10 should he by rational acquisition, then not one thing 
would have come to us from these two processes except by logical 
reasoning and thought. But this conclusion is false, for many things 
do come to us from "conceptions" and judgmental assents’ without 
logical reasoning and thinking. 

Baydawi said: L 19, T 10 

2. fjiginil Tmsvttiqg? tht wtfiwj of iht ratimet wqmium of fotmfydge 

Logical reasoning is the process of arranging n entities that aic known 
in a way that leads to learning something that is not already known. 
If these entities so organised should lie a! conducive to forming a 


[the gmi]| should be a tempos phenomenon, hut b; that rhis implication would 
Ik- ruled mil because Lj nl' die admissibility : Iu.e the arnul could be eleniaJ, and 
2) (hat prior to this, body it would have b<en linked to another body, and so on 
without end Ln the manner of metempsychosis, then the reply would be that it 
has been established by demonstrated proof A) that the soul is a temporal phe- 
nomenon, and £) tlsat rneLempeychosis is a falselKXid. 

Our fwasition [i.e,, (bat of ai-Sharif al-Jurjairi] ?■* lltat in that case to cxpJai?! the 
impossibility of everything blown being by acquisition would depend upon making 
it dear a) that the soul is a temporal phenomenon,, Arid b t ; that mrtempsychotte in 
A lAljchi>ud- And these Utter iwy pomi& aft: diffieulr bo crtniprehciul, wlule to explain 
the impo&uhiliiy of everything known being by acquisition in a dearly enmprehen- 
sibfe point. Therefore, the implication is that to demonstmte the falsity of some- 
thing clear and obvious would require the use of Something veil 1 diflkult to 
comprehend. 

T. Ey gl ThH arrangement comprises Aristotle's] four c.aLtH^s. These are: 
the effective [rani.e] : "al-fa H it], the material [aJ-maddah] , the formal [at-surabj, and 
Lhe final [al-ghfiyah]. Since the "arrangement' indicates an ‘■arranger', (bat is the 
'effective' (cause j; the known entities of which the arrangement ts actually made 
are the "material 1 [causcj; the arrangement itself is the "formal 1 [cause]; and the 
process of seeking [isli r lani] what is not kntswn is the "final' (or, 'purposive 1 cause]. 
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'conception', then they would he called a ^definition 3 J or a “state* 
ineui of explanation^, and if' they should be L; conducive 10 ‘jittlg- 
mattill as&cnt* then they would be tailed an "‘argument” or a l< proof 
demonstration.^ 

Isfahani says: L 19 , T 10 , MS 12 a 

2. Logical rtatamtig: the rnmns. of the mitanal acquisition of ktunvledgr 

a. After having slated that intuitional [knotvinEj] has no need for 
logical reasoning and systematic thinking, Baydawi needed to define 
logical reasoning and thinking. The term 'thinking* is used with a 
number of meaning^/* 


[Source is coded danpLy iiWA. This is- Likely to be Juijani's glosses on Isfahani's 

commentary. 

A modern scholar notes: H Fof Aristotle, to know is to know by means of causes, 
and it is oScar chat thr four Arisrntdian causes aiep necessary elements in ihLn.^,. 
which must be known or understood if full understanding in to be reached, rather 
than cause ti in the modem sense/' 

Faul Kdwaixk, Ed. in, Chief The 'The Enrfciipatia if i^hifasaphy. {New York; Macmillau.. 
1367}, S.v. “Aristotle" by GJS. Kerlerd'. 

In his fsimmi (Teheran, v. ] > pp. 8 17), Ibn Sinn speaks of 'logic 1 [man-phi ; 

,l Whst r tueanl l>y 'logic" is dial a person has available an instrument for [men- 
ial! j-egulaboi] die use oT which vritf prevent going astray in one's thinking. By 
'thinking’ here I mean what is available for people in gtnend -’[here N.D, Tusi 
Lists in his. commentary on lh« $ina the Ihrcc kinds of thinking, as found ineor- 
poraccd in Isfahani's following commeruajy on this pyagej =whcai iliere Is a tran- 
sition from matters that arc present ire mind (whether as a hnnceptiiW [ta^awwur] 
Of aa a judgment <4 wriiitalioEi’ ftasdiq}. which itself may I Me by knowledge or by 
suppc&hioai or by convention aiid HCtfpQflff] to matters (hat art: not present in 
[mind}- This craosjiion never takn^ pliior w-itbom ahere being [linthj a syllogistic 
arratiEjemcnt of ihe anibrmatapn in hand And a syllogistic slrncUlPC That syllogism 
and its (Uycftire may he set up correctly or ii rna 1 . he set U]> Liioorrerdy. .Vlany 
times the incorrect way wLU resemble whar ig connect, or it may [nidy| seem to 
resemble what is correct. Logic then, is a [body of) knowledge in which one Icams 
the various [methods of] transipon from stems [of knowledge] rhat are aisdlahlc an 
a persoa/s mind lo [other] items [yet] to ho obtained. 

F.D. Rad , lei his Muhassat {pages 111 and 4!’f| treats 'logical reasuaainj 1 and ‘sys- 
tt'EBialit tiiinlmj undea- thr' leading 'distinguishing propenics of Logical reasoning 1 , 
but uses t do m if at definitions in the sMbhyadi nijt ibr each topic- (1) " E jogical rea- 
soning [jJ-[LazarJ/(2) Systematic chinking [al-Jilir])— is (he arrangcmerK of jndgmenraJ 
slatemraaEs |Casdiqul] mi as to arrive by them [yatawassal bihaj at other jndgmen* 
ral staicntems. 71 

45 Th, commentary on lbn Sttia's Mms( urn-tarr hihat tlaaL Nasir Lu$L 

[L20L-L274] wn>lo and callixl. Hull Htttshkiftfi ul-ldu.nt.il b ^ucitiJ nearly verbal im by 
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L Out [meaning] is that [thinking] is a movement of the [rea- 
soning] soul by means of the power" r whose instrument** 1 is the ante- 
rior convolution inside the brain, — whatever movement it may be — as 
long a* (ha i movement is among the iinldligihles; huL if it should l>e 
among the physical sensations, then it would be tailed imagination’. 
This power is single, but with reference to the first [class, i.e^ the 
JfttelLiglhlesl, it b called 'thinking', and with reference to the second 
(class, Le,, the physical sensations] * it is called 'imagination’, This 
[intellectual] movement takes place within the category of quality, 
So, jusc as the movement in |ti,c category of] quality takes place 
among the physically sensaie qualities MS 12b it likewise takes 
place among the psychological [non-sensatcj qualities of the [rea- 
soning] soul, in that a representation L 20 is made within the 
soul of" the inward stores 4 '' item by item whenever attention is given 
to them. And there is no doubt that the [reason] tig] son! specula- 
tively considers these entities when its attention is directed there, 
This movement [among 'intelligible^ 1 ] constitutes ‘systematic think- 
ing 1 , while the speculative consideration constitutes 'logical reason- 
ing*, Because of (heir mutual concomitance to each other, 50 the name 
of the one is applied to the other, and they both serve in a syn- 
onymous function, 

2 - Sometimes the term 'thinking 1 is used lit a second sense, 
mure particular than that just mentioned, being a movement o! the 
[rational soul among the intclligiblcs, 

a) beginning Irom the 'conclusion 1 the logical goal], 

b) searching out and reviewing the quiddities* 1 that, are pre- 
sent among [the intelligibles,],. 

c) and aiming [ahead] toward premises That will lead on to 
[the conclusion]* until 

d) the [rational soul| finds the needed [quiddities] „ which il 

then 

e) arranges [into a syllogism},, arid thus 

Mahani f 1 2 7& 1 34S' as the ftr^l sentemc in each erf the (hire meanings that follow 
[v, 3, pp. 10 1 1 of the 19S4 Teheran *0. erf the Jitamif wi(li Tusi : s laHninentJiry, 
*' MS _gl: J.e., an executive power [al-quwah al-iruo^arnMi}. 
w MS gi: I.e., whose- substrate [nnahaIT|, 

MS 15I: he., the inietligibleE. [ma/qulLlt], 

“ MS gk fl.e.,1 of [na?arl and [fikr]. 

51 [uWatir] The ‘quiddities’, or, abstracted essences having an identified 'whai- 
nrarf and being pivsnu in ihe w (nation, may serve also as 'causal fattens' in the 
purpose of tlie logical 'thinking' that is going oa- 
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f) returns from them bark to the: conclusion, [the logical 

goal]. 

'Systematic thinking 1 in this | purposive syllogistic] sense is the for- 
mal upon which all the rationally acquired sciences are arranged . 52 
The 'speculative consideration- of quiddities that arc present when 
searched out Tot review in the way mentioned is called 'logical rea- 
soning', Moreover, sometimes one term is used for the other [i.e.* 
Systematic thinking' and logical reasoning 1 ], Thus t it is as if " 1 
[Baydawi] observed and pointed out 44 the differentiation between the 
two meanings, and then joined them together. 

Again, sometimes "thinking' [in the seme of "systematic think- 
ingl is applied [only] to the [intellectual | movement from the Ton- 
elusion 1 [as the logical goal] to the premises* but without including 
in [the movement] the return from [the premises] back to [the con- 
cluding .goal]. 

Now, since the rationally acquired sciences arc dependent upon 
'thinking’ in the second sense [above}, and the syllogism as arranged 
in the special manner is an obvious concomitant of [this systematic 
thought], Baydawi descriptively defined [systematic thinking] in terms 
of [the syllogism]. The syllogism consists in setting up a plurality of 
entities in such a way that the name of one may be applied to [a 
group of] them, and between each of these things and each one of 
the others there is a relationship of precedence or subsequence in 
their placement ranking within the intellect , 54 So, the syllogistic 
arrangement is more specialized than an [ordinary] composition, 
because in an ordinary composition this relative placement ranking 
would not be regarded. 

On Bqy.ikwt V dtfwtlien tyf logical reastnwg 

By his term 'entities', Baydawi means two or more entities. His 
phrase "[entities] that are known 1 , —that is, "intellectually conceived 1. 


■ if T. in error: [al-ma^tlm al-kasbtyfth] , I. # ihc MS (xU'nhnri ftl-kasbiVah]. 

M Reading with the MS, MS Garrett 909Ha and MS Garrect-Vahiida T404?: [ka- 
anna], L and T trad: fkiltia al-mufannilj. 

1 On a iqraind and rreopiett pa^pe pnrlL-nn here "lie MS reads: jasJiilra], while 
L &. T & MS Garrett 9£9FTa read [nazara}, 

jl Regarding 1 this {Idin-iiiou of ihe xyllo^iim, Jurfnrti's Ta^nf/jt f Hue gel c-d., leip^rg, 
1815, reprint c-d, p_ 57, i. llfJ-17,] provide a neat' uerhaum quote,. probably hy 
Jupinri [I34CI-14I3] from Isfahan: [1275-1348], as ihe latter preceded: or, t>mh 
writers may have quoted from some older source. 
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or ‘judgmentally assented to’ as a judgment of conviction or other- 
wise, [is used] in order lo deal with the logical reasoning actually 
taking place [both] in conception formation and in the judgmental 
assent that includes convict ion* formal belief, and supposition - 

His expression, “in a way that leads to learning something not 
already known”,, is used to make the definition^ apply specifically 
[both] to logical reasoning and to systematic thinking in the: second 
sense [i,e., capable of arrangement in a syllogism] , This definition 
takes into consideration [Aristotle's] four [kinds of] causes; mater- 
ial, formal, effectual, and final. In defining the four causes there is 
no intention to make the four causes themselves into definitions, lor 
there would be no valid necessity MS 13a to apply a definition 
to something already definrd when the causes would not be true of 
[what was already defined], Hul rather, Lite intention is that the 
definition should be made [of things] predicable of (he thing to be 
defined while taking these causes into consideration. So then, a 
definition would define a compound entity with regard to its exist- 
ence, L 21 because an entity that is jiot compound cannot be 
conceived as having material and formal causes* and a nonexistent 
entity cannot be conceived as having effective and final causes. 
Therefore, the definidon would be a descriptive one. because things 
prcclicated of the entity with respect to the causes would be predi- 
cated with regard to things that are external to the entity* and things 
predicated with regard to external matters would not concern the 
essence; thus the definition would be descriptive. 

[Baydawi’s] expression, ‘'the process of arranging entities that arc 
known”, is a specifying phrase that is derived from a ‘material 1 [cause,, 
as well as from those that arc] ‘formal 1, and ‘effective. 1 Of these, one 
of them, the material [cause], is mentioned as being directly applic- 
able. while the other Lwo would be [applicable] according to j their] 
engagement [he.* in the matter]. JB 

And again* [Baydawi's] expression, “in a way that leads to learn- 
ing something that is not already known”, is a specifying phrase 
derived from a ‘final’ cause. 


w MS gl: i.t., the del li 1 ilion of logical :rCiiso[iLrLi[ and systematic thought. 

J? MS jjh I.e., its raisLtrtie* ill die tuin-d [wujuduhu al-dfriluu], 
y L 71 g): His impression, "(.he other two wonlri he [applLeatileJ. xi-LXirdiiit; m 
iheiif enj;iligenitriC fee., in ihr mailer]'": siooc rvciy sort of must Uact: ah 

agt-.nl, namely, an intelligent power, as a carpenter is t-o a bccktejidi [f,anrj. 
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[Continuing from Baydawt] <l If these entities ho organized should be 
a. conducive lo fonjiing a conception, then they would bn railed a 
'definition’ or an 'explanatory statement*, nnd if they should be 
b+ con dm jyi.' to judgmental (IhsliclI (hen they would be calk'd it] 
'aigumenr or a 'demonstration 1 ,” The former [be., forming a con- 
ception] would be like [the definition] “a living being that speaks”, 
that would lend to forming a conception of 'mankind'. The second 
[he., judgmental assent] would be like when we say, "The world is 
a possible entity, and everything that is a possible entity lias a caused 
[a saying] that leads to a judgmental assent to [the rorreemess of 
our saying, "the world has a cause”. 

The author [Baydawi] pur ^explanatory statement : before the ‘argu- 
ment 1 in the setting of his exposition — because of its natural prece- 
de nee to the argument. — in order to have it correspond with the 
natural order. Natural precedence [of A to R] is as when one entity- 
A is Such chat another eniily-B vl depends upon A, but A has no 
effect upon B. For example, one precedes two, and indeed, "two 1 
depends: upon there bring a 'one', but the 'one* has no effect upon 
[the 'two’]* 

The 'explanatory statement' , in relation to 'argument', is similar 
because the 'explanatory statement 1 would be a little earlier than the 
'conception', while the 'argument’ would he a little earlier than die 
'judgmental assent’. 

Moreover, 'intellectual conception' precedes 'judgmental assent’ 
naturally. This is because every T 1 1 judgmental assent depends 
upon (1-2) the conception of [judgmental assenc’K| two terms 60 and 
upon (3} the conception of the combination of the two, as il is inher- 
ently impossible to form a judgment while being ignorant of any 
one of these three [subordinate conceptions]. Rut these [subordinate 
preliminary] conocpnoiis do not have any effectual causality upon 
the judgmental assent. 


The reading in I. is eidL LoiupLeLt: T: [gfiayr}; Lhc MS and MS Garni! yflFjHn: 
[gjiaynihu], 

■* MB (I: I c 3 ]] conception of iis subject and 2) toiiceptton of m predicate, 
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Chapter 2 ; Explanatory Statements 

1 . Conditions thal gui-t'm a dtftmtion 

An ‘explanatory definition 11 of some tiling is [a statement] the under- 
standing of which necessarily brings about an understanding of that 
thing* Thus, a knowledge of | ihe explanatory definition | would pre- 
cede ihc knowledge of [the thing] defined, 

Titus, a thing Cannot be defined 

a, by way of |a definition | equal to it in clarity' or obscurity >■ — -as 
has been saief “An even number is not an odd number”; — nor [can 
it be defined] 

b, by way of itself, — as when [some disputant | says, “Movement 
L 22 is a transition”, or "Man is a human living being 11 ; nor [can 
it be defined] 

c, by way of [a definition j more obscure than itself. 

]This latter statement is true] equally whether 

I. knowledge of the entity depends on [a definition removed] 
in only one degree, — as in the definition of the sun as “a star of 
the daytime”, and in the definition of die daytime as “the time period 
when the sun is up [in the sky]”; -or whether 


1 In iht "Hook nf Defin.itinnfl' N [Ajf/iA by 'AIL ibn Muhammad, abSayyid 

al-Stiarif, a]-Jurjani [133$ “1413] [Ene^l ed_, reprint of Leipzig, 1845; Beirut, 
Mnklabat. LtlbiUd^ I97fl| are Lire fbDowiilg definitions 

] rri i.L^ttf if | ; l 'Th;kE ¥cutmcur| i.hf eom'epLion id' which iterecss&rily brings, about 

ihc acquisition in [one's] understanding of a conception of the object entity, both 
in its am nature and in its dhiiiietiveness from ah else; thus die definition 00m- 
pi-ines I .'in 1 1 'definition by Less than absolute ddmulaiinn' [al-hadd a]-mqis| ami 
^description.* 1 * 

[ia ( n/h “A term fur a statement about 311 entity; and the nndcrsfatiding of this 
statement meLsessarily blinds about an undersell iclanij of another entity [like the first].* 1 

In the former 'definition 1 [rmVarrifj lImth- is an emphasis more mi the dynam- 
ics of knowledge formation and transfer as a 'process. 1 ; while in the (alter the 
Ita c rif]i Seems COSUlirred to bein^ only A label dial is refld aiicl under- 
stood. Iri rids chapter -we -will try 10 be coittisscnt in cr&ralafing [nmi'anrif] as an 
‘explanatory definition', or as 'defined, m- as. ‘'defining agency'. The term [la^rtf] 
will be translated. ‘definition 1 . 
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2. [this knowledge would depend on a definition removed] in 
several degrees,— as when 'two* is defined as the “first. even nun> 
ber”, and then 'even number 3 is defined as Ll a number divisible into 
two equal parts, 1 * ’ and then l two equal parts 1 is defined as “two things, 
neither of which is. more than the other”, and then [finally] the 
definition of them both as “two"; or whether 

3. j|this knowledge] is not dependent at all. — as when 'fire 1 is 
defined as 'a basic principle resembling the soul." 

[In an explanatory definition] precedence should Ijc given to a 
term that is more general because of its familiarity and its clarity. 
Further, unusual and metaphorical expressions as well as repetitions 
should be avoided, — as when someone might say, “A number is a 
plurality of units brought together", or, “Man is a living being who 
is corporeal and speaks rationally ” [1’his would be true], unless, of 
oouise, either 

a) an inherent necessity should require [definition in this way], 
as when del ini ng two mutually adjunctive entities.,— for example, “A 
father is a living being from whose seed another individual of the 
same Species is generated”, — wherein [necessary repetition] would be 
the ease; or 

b) some other need [should require it[, as when people say, 
flattened nose is a hollowed out nose", that kind of 'hollowing 

Out', being done only on the nose, 

Isfahan! says: L 22-, Til, MS 13a 

Chapter 2 \ Expianatory Statements 

hi Chapter 2 Baydawt set Ibrth three topics: t\lS 1 3b 

1. The conditions that govern :j definition; 2, The classes of 
definitions; 3. Realities definable and definitive, 

1 . Conditions that govern a deftraiion 

a. Ati explanatory definition of some thing is a statement tbs un- 
derstanding of which necessarily beings about an understanding of chat 

dung. The expression, L an understanding of that thing 3 , here is meant 
to be an understanding that is more general than either the under- 
standing obtained irom a delimiting definition or the understanding 
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obtained from a descriptive definition/ in order *hat this [single 
t:xplaitalary] definition should deal with both of these [particular 
kind* of understanding]. 

However, according to this explanation [of what constitutes a 
definition ]* 3 the implication h that an object defined cither by 'delim- 
itation* or by ‘description 1 would [itself] serve as an ‘explanatory 
definition for both iIlc 'delimiting: definition 1 and the ‘descriptive 
definition 1 [respectively]. "Ffais its because it would fir valid to say — 
of an object ’defined by delimitation' or ‘defined by description' — 
that an understanding of [each of] these aspects necessarily would 
bring about an undcrslatitiing of whal constitutes cither a ‘delimit- 
ing definition' or a ‘descriptive definition*, respectively, 

[This would be true], unless, of course, if by [the phrase] ‘Nec- 
essarily would bring about*, there U meant the kind of 'necessary 
influence 1 that a cause lias upon ils effect* but not the reverse. 
However, 5 * a requirement of logical necessity 1 is something more gen- 
eral than ‘the necessary influence of a cause upon its elTeet*, as well 
as the reverse. And further* n ‘generality* does not have the logical 
capacity to give demonstrative proof for a ‘particularity 1 . 

It has been said that an ‘explanatory definition' of some tiling 
would l>c a statement the understanding of which would be the log- 
ical cause for the understanding of that thing, but this [definition] 
is regarded as sound only by one who admits the legitimacy of 
definition by a single factor, 4 while Ibr anyone who would, not admit 
the legitimacy of definition by a single factor this definition would 


1 Delimiting def. [al-ta r rif aJdiariiJ^ /descriptive def. [al-ln'rif al-rasmi]. 

1 I. 22, gl 4: No one should say that ‘‘understanding; an object ck-lined by rfcdim- 

itation 1 docs clot exist until afLrr "understanding the ck-liini«isa£ ddihitton [itsctfl'i as 

clbcrviiw, tin: object would rtcit be an 'object dfifiHut! by iteUr-r'iitadtoV; so in (hat 
case die *unde:r$UUldiiii£ of cht delimited object 7 wendd lw >1 bring about ihc 'xmdrr- 
> landing of the deiimiung definition’ bccauH? “[the undemanding of the delimited 
object ] 5 would lie known already before '[the understanding of the ddijn.Lti.n 13 . 
definition] 1 . 

Our positinn fit that for 'entity-a 1 to retpiire Icipually the ejiiderinr of L entiryd> 1 ii 
is not necessary that ('tin; understanding. of ferttky-a] should esdst prior to ['The 
understanding of entity -In 7 ]* but iTtltief it is adssstsdbE^ that ['the (BiKttrS-lartding of 
entity*'] should Is- dependent upon | l thc undemanding of entky-h'], f'oi exam- 
ple* the ‘tiridteratatiding of a whole etulty' is dependent upon *[tlte -Litrins:, tithing 
of] etety one of its pang';. and [fiuS, ’the und-Pi'Sta.itdmg of [the former tvhotc entity] 1 
logically Discjuires "the undersEaniJlLLg of the latter entity’s every part 1 '. [From a 

Cptrautfiar? [shark j. presumably that of al-Sharif al-Jnrjani upon ‘Adud iil-DLri I ji’s 
fii Mawaqjffi I Um ai-fain/t f.| 

1 L jgl: As when we say ifiai 'man' Is a laughing lieing' [at-jnsan al-dahik]. 
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not be valid b L 23 because it lacks, any common and regular 
usage. However, ii would lw valid indeed for [defining] a specific 
concomitant property, some tiling clear and simple, the understanding 
of which would be a logical cause lor understanding an entity hav- 
ing that property. 

The truth of the matter is that a definition would not be valid by 
way of a single factor, because an entity the conception of which is 
being sought by logical reasoning in Last he conceived by any means 
whatsoever; otherwise, the search lor it would lje impossible. So there 
would have to be some [preliminary] conception that would be use- 
ful in forming a ‘goal concept*. But that 'goal concept' would be 
something other than the [ preliminary | 'conception by any means 
whatsoever'. However, the [preliminary] ‘conception by any means 
whatsoever' has a role leading into die ‘goal concept 1 . Therefore* a 
| mental] realization of both these conceptions is necessary in for- 
mulating the goal concept. ?So the goal concept actually would nol 
he formulated by using a single factor, because the agency actually 
formulating the goal concept would be a composite, 

Therefore, an explanatory definition of sonic tiling is an explana- 
tory statement the conceptual understanding of which provides what 
is useful in formulating a conception of the thing [itself]. And so 
Ifym [this explanatory definition j there is deduced the evidence [for 
the goal concept of the thing], 

1. An objection has been raised that, if the [1st] ‘definer 1 should 
need a [2nd] definer, then the argument would be an infinite series. 
But ibis conclusion would be false, An explanation of the inherent 
logic here is that if the [1st] definer should have need for a [2nd| 
definer, then this [2nd] definer of the 1 1st] definer would [in turn] 
need another [3rd] definer.. and the argument would be an infinite 
series. Furthermore, if the [1st] definer should have a [2nd] definer, 
then implicitly the [two of them] would l>e equals, as a stipulated 
condition for [being] a ‘definer’ is that [the ‘definer] should be the 
equal of what is ‘defined*, But in fact, the [2nd]: is [really] more 
specific than [the 1st], as [the 2nd] would be a ‘specific definer 1 by 
the inherent logical necessity of its being the [2nd] definer of a [1st] 


' Reading with the MS, MS Oarrm 939Ha unci MS Garrett- Yahuda 448'C: [man 
Lam yujawn'iz . . , ia-L5 yafityfr hSdhJl a]-ci‘riT]. 'Hie scribe of 3. ha* plainly rwef- 
written [ya^ibh] co read [yujawwix], and this dumped reading was followed by Ihe 
editors of T, 
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definer. So there would be no MS 14a validity in a definition by 
its means. 

I .-a. The answer to the firs-t [objection]* is. that die (2nd] 
definer of the [I at] definer would be classified as subordinate to the 
absolute [1st] definer’, as being a [2nd| definer, and [this 2nd definer] 
would be differentiated from all other definer? by its adjunction to 
the "absolute [1st] definer*. So, if we should understand the absolute 
nature ol" the [1st] definer, then necessarily there would he an under- 
standing of its [2nd] definer, as being a [2ndl definer. Furthermore, 
(the 2nd! definer’s] adjunction to the [1st] definer would be a well 
known fact wherever there was an understanding of the two adjoined 
terms; thus, in its totality [the 2nd definer] would Income well known, 
so [tine 2nd definer] would have no need for another [i.e.. a 3rd] 
define?. 

2. [A second] objection ha* been raised that this [reply] requires 
consideration, because the totality, — a composite of the [1st] definer 
together with its adjunction [the 2nd definer], — would he a definer 
by way of two parts, the [1st] defiiler and the [2nd definerl adjunct 
tion. liuE die (act that the two parts [1st and 2nd definers] would 
be well known in a potential sense would not imply [hat they both 
as a totality would not have need for another [3rd] definer. 

2. al. The real answer [here- is that this infinite series argu- 
ment would be an infinite series in matters of mental consideration, 
and it would cease with the cessation of the intellect’s consideration 
[of it] , Sometimes the intellect will consider the [2nd] definer of a 
[1st] definer Irom the standpoint of its being a [2nd!] definer, and 
from this standpoint an understanding is gained of the [1st] definer/ 
And according to this consideration there would be no need lor a 
[3rd] definer, [so the argument would come to an end]. But some- 
times the intellect will turn its attention to itself and observe itself 
L 24 for what it is, and it will ha% r e need for a definer. But the 
intellect will not keep This aspect [of itself ] under consideration con- 
Unuouslyj so the infinite series ticasts with the cessation of the intel- 
lect’s consideration T 12 of tins aspect, 

2,-a2. But the [formal] answer to (he second objection is dial 
it would be admissible tor an entity, with regard to its own essence, 


c MS gi: l.e,, regarding she infinite senes. 

7 MS gl: That is, she definer [Lit] in an absolute serin:. 
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to t yt: equivalent to another entity, and with regard to any one ol 
its own accidental qualities, to he more specific than [ihe other 
entity]. The [2nd] definer of a |lst| definer would be a case like 
that, for in consideration ni" its own essence [die 2nd] would be 
equal 10 the [1st] define r, B while in consideration of its firing a 
Specific definer, 1 ’ [the 2nd| would be more specific than [the 1st is]. 
That is to say, it is in consideration of the iact that [the 2nd] is a 
‘definer 1 , that it is [therefore] eqiu valent to a definer; [its equiva- 
lency] is dot in consideration of the fact that [the 2nd definer] is 
more specific than |chc first is]. Now, an understanding of the "definer 1 
of some thing must precede an understanding of the thing that is 
'defined’, because knowledge of the 'definer' is a cause of knowledge 
of i tie.: ‘defined 1 tiling, and a cause precedes the caused effect. And 
if knowledge of the L dc finer' precedes knowledge of the ‘defined 1 
thing, then the former must be much clearer than the latter. 

b. [Thus, definitions arc governed by the following conditions, as 
given by Baydawi.) 

1. It is not valid to give an ‘explanatory definition 1 of some 
thing in terms that would be no better than equal to it, whether in 
clarity or obscurity. That i-% whatever would be presented as a 
‘de finer' the case would be such that, if [the ’definer 1 ] should be 
understood, then the "defined' [cmiiy] would be understood, but if 
| the ‘definer*] should be something unknown, then |the ‘defined’] 
would be unknown, An example of this is when someone say^ “An 
even number is not an odd number”* lor an ‘odd number 1 is equal 
to ‘even number 1 ' in -degree of] clarity and obscurity, 

2. IN or is it valid to give a definition of a thing by way of itself. 
Otherwise, ihe Implication would he that knowledge of itself would 
precede MS 1 4b knowledge of itself and that would imply that 
a thing would precede itself, [This is true] equally whether the ‘de- 
fincr 1 is presented as only the same as the 'defined*, as when dispu- 
i ants may say that ‘motion-change \ that is, locational [movement], 
is ‘to be in transition'., or whether [the ‘definer 1 ] is presented as the 
same as the ‘defined 1 plus something more, as when people say, 
“Man is a human living being,* 1 The former is an example of 
[dclinilioii by way of] ail accidental quality [‘to be in transition ], 
while the latter is an example of | definition lyy way of] the substance. 


11 MS jri: 3.C., the absolute definition. 

1 MS gt: I.e., the dr finer of a definer. 
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3, Nor ia it valid to give a deft nit ion of a thing by way of what 
is more obscure than [the thing itself j, equally whether the greater 
obscurity is or is not dependent upon the "defined' thing [itself]. 

a} If [the greater obscurity] should depend upon [the defined 
thing] and be [distant] in only one degree, then [the definition] 
would be an obvious circular argument; but il" [the greater obscu- 
rity should depend upon the defined thing] and he [distant] in more 
cl taci one degree, then [the definition] would he an obscure circular 
argument, If the dependency upon the defined thing should l>e [dis- 
tant] in one degree, then it would he like a definition of the sun as 
c the daytime star’, followed by a definition of the daytime as £ the 
time period when the sun is visible above the horizon 1 . 

b) But if the dependency [upon the defined ching| should 
be [distant] in more than one degree? then it would be like the 
definition of 4 two' as ‘the first even number 1 , followed by a definition 
of the 'even number' as ‘a number divisible into two equal parts 1 , 
followed by a definition of the ‘two equal parts’ as ‘two entities nei- 
thei' one of which exceeds the other’, followed by a definition of" the 
‘two entities 1 as 4 twob 

c) A definition by way of something iiiore obscure [than the 
‘defined'] but having no dependence upon the thing ‘defined' L 25 
would be as wheat someone anight say* 4i Firc is a basic dement resem- 
bling the soul' 1 , the soul being more obscure to rite intellect than 
fire„" : But knowledge of the soul does not depend upon a knowledge 
of fire." 

c. | A defining factor having] more of a general nature should take 
precedence in the formulation of a definition. This is because of its 
familiarity and clarity, since (he condilions required of a more gen- 
eral term and its exceptions 1 - are fewer than the condilions required 
of a more specific term and its exceptions/ 1 Everything that is a 


1(1 MS 1 4b i- Because fin: is perv-tfU’Cd by the setups, while rhe antil is nor. 

£. An aspen -erf resemblance between them is that they are both continually in 
motion, hut fire is in locational [makaniyah| motion while the soul is in intdltM'- 
tual [ELkoy-ahl motion, And it has been said that the resemblance is in the subtle 
fineness [H^lfth] [iM they have in common], and ihi? \a based on the tuition dial, 
the sonl is ;d Eh >i I y subtle in tin«nes& 

1 I, £5 gl: Hwauae ir [the soul] is snrneiliing abstract [min nl- m uj suradSt ] . while 
firs 3s .^nsate [min al-mahsusiit], and knowledge of it is easily acquired. 

MS gl: l-c,. tT^cs, stones and plants. 

"■ MS gl: i.e,, hpTsea, stuicp and eattfe. 
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condition or an exception Ibr what is more genera] [also] would be 
a condition or an exception Ibr what is more specific, but the reverse 
is not. true. Further, there is no doubt that an entity having lew con- 
dit ions and exception^ would be more ItWjDcTitl y in thv inUjlli'ct, and 
(.bus- it would be dearer and more familiar to the intellect, And what 
is clearer to the intellect should take precedence because the learner 
would perceive it first, and then would move on to what is more 
specific. 

1. An objection has been raised that a more general term 
should precede in complete delimiting definitions only because what 
is more general in them is the genus, and that logically indicates 
something that is indefinite anti imaginable in its individuality," 
But this [individuality] is obtained by [a defining factor] that is more 
particular, this being die 'individual difference’- [f rhe genus should 
not take precedence, then 'the formative part’ [or, ‘the defining fac- 
tor] in the delimiting definition would be defective, and it would not 
be complete and inclusive of all of its parts. But in any other than 
a complete delimiting definition, it is preferable to give precedence 
to what is belter understood, 3 s although tins is not obligatory. 

l.-a 1. II owe^icr, this requires consideration, Ibr all of the essen- 
tial parts in a complete 'delimiting definition’ amount to no more 
than the proximate genus and the proximate difference, and this 
interpretation [of the matter] is. verified equally whether the genus 
is matte to precede MS 15a the difference or it is made to come 
after. And the precedence of the genus over the dillcrencc would 
not constitute the 'formative part' |or, 'defining factor 5 ] of a com- 
plete delimiting definition in [external! reality. That is because the 
precedence of the genus over the difference is an adjunctive rela- 
tionship made accidental to the genus as compared to the difference, 
ant! an 'adjunctive relationship 1 made accidental to one thing 1 "" in 
comparison to something else 17 would come after them both, and 
would be dependent upon them both. Thus,, it would not support 


H The MS imd ,VT5 Garrett ruad, “in itself 1 [bri-naEsihi), which mi^ht 

possibly be ixltr-iv to rtiexti, rt*y in causation.” 1 I, and T read, lb in lis, individ- 

uality 1 ’ [bi-" , iiynihij 1 more clearly providing ihc intended senar. 

13 MS Hb yl: [Le.J. (his beiTifi the more general; and ii is only called the “fil- 
ler understood’ 1 tecause it is more often present in die intellect. 

1 ■ MS K ] : [] rfl J, g<-nu$. 

Ir MS diRfreiK-e- 
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the quiddity of either the genus or the difference* nor would ii sup- 
port their existence either as a single mental totality* or their exist- 
ence separately. Therefore, it wouJci not be a 'formative part’ for, 
'defining factor 1 ] for a complete delimiting definition. 

I>ct no [opposing disputant] say [to us] that what [we] have stared 
means that the precedence of the genus over the difference would 
not be a 'formative part’ [or, 'defining factor 1 ] of the genus and of 
the difference. Nor is there any implication that it would not be a 
1 formative part" of a complete delimiting definition. For it is admis- 
sible that a complete delimiting definition would have matter that 
would be the genus and the difference, and [would have] form that 
would he the precedence of the genus over the difference. 

I. a 2. Ihat h because we would answer [the opponent] that 
the ‘'complete delimiting definition 1 is an expression lor 'all the essen- 
tial parts 5 [Le., substantial and formative} of the entity being defined, 
and that this definition corresponds to the object; so whatever would 
not be a part of the real nature of the entity thus, delimited would 
not be a part of its complete delimiting definition, while whatever 
is part of (he complete delimiting definition would be a part of the 
entity delimited. The precedence of (lie genus over the difference is 
noi part of i lie entity defined, so it would not lie pari, or the com- 
plete delimiting definition; Otherwise* it would be part of the entity 
delimited. L 26 The term ‘formative part 5 is applied Lo the prece- 
de net of the genus over the difference in a metaphorical seme, and 
the necessity of making the genus precede the difference does not 
imply that [the genus] would be a formative part of it, 1R Jjccause at 
is admissible that [the genus] would lx: a required condition. 

And likewise, neither the necessity to make the genus precede the 
difference in regard to the inference ii makes, nor she necessity to 
make the difference precede the genus in regard to tiler occurrence 
[of the genus | 15 makes any requirement fhal the precedence of the 
genus over the difference in the first of these two considerations or 
the precedence of the difference over the genus in the second of 
them should be a "formative part; of the quid dip- that has its sub- 
sistence in them both. 


'* Tht MS fl-miis “of it, 1 ' 

l+ MS (rl: Be c auve the individual difference makes ihc tfenus sehjkI forth. 
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i’he inilJi is that die general term sliuuid precede the particular 
term in [alij explanatory definitions, equally whether the general 
term it a genus^' or an accidental quality,^ and equally whether the 
particular term is an individual difference 32 or a property. 23 [This is| 
Idealise the particular term T 3 3 provides the [factor of| distine- 
lioti, and die distinction is not Attained until after there lias been 
participation [ix., in a Commonality of meaning] „ for liiere would 
have to be a consideration of the commonality [of meaning) 7 * first, 
in order to form a conception of die [factor of] distinction, 
d, Moreover, in formulating definitions one shouid avoid 

1 . terms that arc unusual, MS 1 5b that is, those words whose 
use is not well known or chat vary [in meaning] from population to 
population, and that are matched by ordinary words* and 

2, terms that are used metaphorically* that is, terms used in 
senses that are not conventional, because of some connotation between 
them, since ihese terms need examination and deification, so the 
need lor one explanatory statement would require [in turn] another 
explanatory statement, Further, in formulating explanatory definitions 
one should avoid the [kind of J repetition for which there is no inher- 
ent necessity or need, equally whether the repetition would be 

3, the delimiting definition itself as if someone should say, 
'"Number is a plurality formed of units gathered together 1 ', when 
'"formed of units gathered together'" is the 'plurality' itself; or whether 
| the repetition [ is fonly] 

4. one or she parts of the delimiting deimirnm. as “Man is a 
living, corporeal and rationally speaking being. 11 In the delimiting 
definition of a “living being" chore understood the notion of "hotly \ 
as when [the living being"] is said to be “a body with a sen sate 
[reasoning] soul and moving of its own will,” For then the [term] 
*body T is repealed, this being one of the parts of the delimiting 
definition of L man\ 

Regarding repetition that is on account of some inherent necessity, 
that is the kind [of repetition] that, if it should not in fact take place, 
then the definition would not remain true. jTbis is), for example, 


iJ MS pi; A* a fatkmally spr-akirig living being. 

n MS pi: M & walking, i-arnnrutLIy spiking Ejpinp, 

^ MS pi: As :h, rationally sprakuig being 1 [al-nasiq], 

v: MS gl: As a. laughing being. 

..Ad in ihf cqnsidjcratkm of synonyms. 
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repetition that place in the definition of two mutually adjunc- 
tive words that arc indeed together both in one’s drinking and in 
[external] existence , as fatherhood' and sonship'. Indeed, it cannot 
be affirmed that one of them certainly exists unless there is [that] 
certainty for the oilier: likewise , neither one can be thought of 25 
unless thought is given to the other [also]. 

Therefore, each of them must be defined by setting lnrlh the cause 
that requires them to be in a mutually adjunctive relationship so 
that they would both r_n cur together within (he inlellcclr The expla- 
nation [in the definition] would be directed specifically to that one 
of the two whose definition is desired. Therefore, a repetition of the 
cause must in, lact rake place! SO that L 27 the explanation would 
be directed necessarily and specifically to that one of them that is 
intended for definition, 

For example, it might be said, 26 “A ‘father’ is a Living being from 
whose seed is generated another living being of the same species, 
fi.e,, the 'fatherhood 1 being | from the standpoint that there is gen- 
erated from his seed another living being of (he same kind." Thus, 
the fir$p living being i.s the essence [of the father] that is the suh- 
ject^substrate seal lor the adjunctive crLaLiouship of Fatherhood |t.e., 
as an accidental qualilyj. The other living being, who is of the same 
kind, is the essence of the son that as the subject-substrate seat for 
the adjunctive relationship of soauhip [as an accidental quality] ■ 

Nowj both [Le,, of these terms, 'father 1 and 'son’, at first] have 
been taken as being free of any adjunctive relationship. But the gen- 
e ration of the second from l he .seed of the first consti tales the cause 
of their being in a mutually adjunctive relationship; and (the clause]. 
Truitt (he Standpoint that them is generated from his seed 1 , is the 
inherently necessary repetition of ihat cause. The cause is mentioned 
again because of the linkage of the adjunctive relationship to the 
[firsl] living being, who in lurn is the subject-substrate seat for the 
adjunctive relationship of Fatherhood™ [i-e,, as an accidental quality]. 


MS gl: [Lc.j, by itself. ile:nc L Lists [y u'iirjqil], while v he MS uy:s 
Uie latter niaLrtiirig [ta'aqquE] the ->tlt fonlt, 

K MS gk [IjcJ, lli defining ‘a father 1 . 
ff ‘Ihe MS omits “first.” 

3l * 1^, the MS <i tid MS Garrett 389 Ha read, 'siJbjecHubsrratc: foe tin? fatherhood' 
(nu'riid aJ“Ubljivah|. The editors of T clarified this point by comllaiiti^ Ji wiih the 
preccdji]^ uSiige, “subject-substrate foe the adjuncrivie relationship of lAtheebtHid' 1 
j-ruCtiaijl kJ.Sl.at aPubOwahJ. 
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[The cause] is repeated here so that the explanation would be made 
Specifically ^ 1 MS Ida for [the adjunctive relationship ol father- 
hood] , for indeed, a father is adfunctivcly related to a son only from 
this standpoint. ^ 

iSo 7 if [the specifying cause] should not be repeated [in the definition] 
then i he definition would not be true, because then the delimiting 
definition might be validly applicable [also] to the son t as then the 
son would be [deEmed] the same [as the father ]^ 1 and so the delimit- 
ing definition' 1 " would not l>e Steady and unvarying, and thus it would 
not be true. 

But if [the spec] Eying cause | should he repeated, then the delim- 
iting definition would not hr: validly applicable falsoj to the son. And 
even though the son should be 'a living being from whose seed die re 
is generated another living being of his ow’n kindy still he would not 
be a ^son* from this particular standpoint; but rather* lie would have 
being only from the standpoint that there would he generated from 
his seed another individual of his own kind Therefore, the delimit- 
ing definition would be true because of the repetition of one of its 
parts, while it would not be true without [that repetition!. 

Regarding repetition that is on account of some need, that is the 
kind of repetition which* if it should not in foci UjIc pfocc* then (he 
definition would be true but it would not be complete. Many of the 
logicians set forth the definition of a composite in terms of an essence 
and its essential accident from this viewpoint. [It w-onld be] as when 
they might say, M A flattened nose is a nose (hae has been hollowed 
out \ where that kind of ’hollowing out’ is done only on the nose. 
Thus, -nose" and hollowed Oifo are a repetition, s: ' and this repeti- 
tion is permissible only because there is a need for it- Indeed* [even] 
if there should be no repetition in the explanatory definition* it would 
be true. — for it would be admissible to say in defining a flattened 
nose, that it is ‘something with a hoilovdng out that ts specific to 
the nose 1 * and the definition would he true, — but it would not be 


m£} L: [H-yaUiu^b MS ]5h:]iJ- pi-fakhuijJ; T [li-taMisIsJ. 

MR gl; E-P'i from the standpoint that there would be gjfctieraEeiJ frum his seed 
another Lmng being of the same kind. 

1 MR gl; l.e., [here would be generated from his sted another living beinj* of 
she same kind. 

71 L omits here, ’(hs delimiting defitv [in-in’ [aL-haddJ. 

L: [tikrirun]; T and the .MS: [irukarraranj. 
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complete, This is because the question is about the flattened nost, 
and whoever replies would need this repetition so that the reply 
would fit the question, so iE' there should be no repetition then [the 
reply] would no! be complete. 

2, An objection has been raised that there is no difference 
between 'need* and 'inherent necessity', since what is ashed for in 
both cases, 

a) if it should bo only the subject-substrate jfor an accidental 
quality], then there would be neither 'need’ nor 'inherent necessity' 
for the repetition, while 

bj if it should he the subject-substrate together with an acci- 
dental quality, then the repetition would he inherently necessary 1 in 
L the Location where it was needed 1 , Otherwise, the definition would 
be defective, 

2, - a, 'I ’he answer |to this objection] is that between these two 
there is indeed a separating difference, because ati 'inherently nec- 
essary' repetition is such that, if there should Etc no repetition, then 
the 'definition 1 would nut remain Valid \ while repetition 'in the loca* 
lion of need" is such that, if [here should be no repetition, then the 
definition would noi be Complete 1 - The truth is that [forj thi* par- 
ticular kind of the composites, this [kind] being a composite of the 
essence and its essential accident, there is L 2G an 'inherent netxis- 
sity 1 tor repetition in gi™!? a definition of it, in view of the faet that 
ail inquirer's question would be about the (whole) composite. Therefore, 
the essence [of it] must be mentioned one time in order to give a 
definition of [lhal laclor^ attd : mentioned] another lime in order to 
give 4) definition of its essential accident. Hut in the sprite situation 
[the repetition] might not be inherently necessary, because if the 
question should be about its essential accident by itsellj there would 
be MS 1 6b no htccd lor the repetition, But whoever w r ould reply 
would have need Ihr ihe repetition so that his reply would ht the 
question. 

Raydawi said: L 2ft, T 13 


2, Ciassts of dtfimtitnv 

An explanatory definition of some thing certainly will be equivalent 
to [the thing] both in general and in particular, so as to include the 
locality of |the thing’s.] individual parts and distinguish this [totality] 
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Irani any others. Thus, [an explanatory definition] inevitably would 
be eilher 

a, [from] within [the totsdity of parts], or 

b, external to [the totality of parts] t or [would be] 

c , a composite of these two [alternatives], 

(a.) In the first case, it would be either 

1. [from within] the totaliiy of [the thing’s] parts, T 3 4 this 
being a ‘complete delimiting definition 1 , or it would not lie [from 
within the totality of parts], this being an incomplete delimiting 
definition'. 

(Ij.) [Likewise] in die second ease (also being external to the total- 
ity of parts], it would be an ‘incomplete descriptive definition', 

(c.) In the third ease, 

L if i he ‘differentiating factor 11 [i.e., of the ‘explanatory definition*] 
should be from within fthc entity defined], then [the explanatory 
definition] also would be called! an 'incomplete delimiting definition'; 
while, 

2, if it should be the reverse [i.e,, if (he differentiating factor 
should not be from within the entity defined], as when [the explana- 
tory definition] would be a composite of the genus and the prop- 
erty, then |the explanatory' definition] would be called a. ‘complete 
descriptive definition', 

fsfahani says: I, T 14, MS I fib 

2, Classes vf dtfvnium 

An explanatory definition of something must be equivalent to | the 
thing] in general and in particular, that is, in truth. 

a. This [statement is irur] in the sense lhat the tiling defined musi 
truly conform to everything that the explanatory definition affirms 
of it, this being both the ‘factor of continuity’ 11 and the ‘factor of 
prohibition 


11 MS g|: J"his is a concoirmiULLr in ihe certainty of presence |thubnt]; [hat is, 
whenever [nuua 1 ] die explanatory ddinitkrt exists then the defined entity c*:$c$, 
The gbvis tj. aJun in I., with a minor change, 

11 L itL: [id-man 4 ]: The meaning of ‘jimEttlji linin’ is lIiuc Ltid esplanacHwy ddjnnimi 
is such, chat no factor Jrom itur entity defined may enter it; and ihis is coiacomi- 
litit (0 imr Statement! ,l ltic exility defined must Lruly cunfonn , . 
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b. And [the statement is true aboj in the reverse of this sense, 
dial is, the explanatory definition must truly affirm everything that 
the thing defined truly conforms to. this being both the 'factor of 
inclusion" !k acid tlic 'factor of reflexive actionV 7 

[The reason for this is that] if [the explanatory definition | should 
not he equivalent to [the Lhing defined] in actual fact, then [the 
explanatory definition] would be; either 

L dearly different from [the thing defined], or 
2. more particular than it from some aspect or other** or 
S, more particular than it in an absolute sense, or 
1. more general than it in an absolute sense. 

Hut all of these conclusions arc false, That the first and second 
[(h), (2,) conclusions are false] is obvious, became the conception of 
the defining agency necessarily should bring about the conception 
of the thing defined, buL something clearly diflcrenl firnm it] or 
something more particular would not do Lhat. 

The third [{3,} conclusion is False], because something more par- 
ticular in an absolute sense would not include ail the individual parts 
of the thing defined, and thus would be less frequently [in the mind], 
and what exists less frequently would be more obscure, and what is 
more obscure would not be useful hi an explanatory definition. The 
fourth [(4.) conclusion is false], because [the define r being] more 
general in an absolute sense would not clearly distinguish the quid- 
dicy of the thing defined from others,. since jibe riefiner as, more gen- 
eral] would make a commonality between [the quiddity of dir defined] 
and the others, and what makes a commonality between two enti- 
htrs would not clearly distinguish cither one of them [ram the other. 
Furfher, the conception of something more general in an absolute 
sense would uoi necessarily bring about Jin the mind] the concep- 
tion of something more par ticular- Indeed, the concepts of a ‘living 
being* and of a 'walking being* do not necessarily bring about the 
concept of L ma.n\ 


* MS ji;l: (id-jam' | : This lElih lilt explanatory ■definition will include every fiidi- 
virtunL ]^rt <k the defined entity. 

L gf [al-iri'ikajj: This is a crunrctmitoncc in exclusion; whenever it ripfined 
entity woliJJ be excluded Lite explanatory drtiniuon. would he excluded. 

M \, arid, (akhaft min wajlij; >1S; (akha$ minhii rnin wajhj; MS GantH 
9ftGHa: jakha$$ miifim bi-wajlij. 
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Now, il' you have understood that much, we will proceed and say 
that an explanatory definition L 29 may he divided into four 
classes: 

a. a complete delimiting definition , 

b. an incomplete delimiting definition, 

c. a complete descriptive definition, and 

d. an incomplete descriptive definition. 

The reason why [the division] is comprised within rhese four classes 
is that the explanatory definition, being other 1 * than the thing defined 
but factually equivalent to it, inevitably would be cither 

1. [hom] within the entity defined, or 

2. external to it* or 

3. a composite of these two. 

(L) In the first case, that is, where the explanatory definition 
is [from] within the thing defined, 

a] either the explanatory definition will comprise the total- 
ity of the parts of the thing defined, this being a 'complete delimit- 
ing definition 1 , as 4 rational Living being' is in giving an definition of 
‘man’; or, 

b) the explanatory definition will not comprise the totality' 
of the pacts of the thing defined, this being an 'incomplete delimit- 
ing definition^ a.s H tfie body of 1 a growing and rationally speaking 
being’, or L & body diHt speaks ratio [tally 1 , or 'a substance deal speaks 
rationally 9 would be in defining J mati\ 

(2,; fn the second ease, the explanatory definition will be exter- 
nal to the thing Hefinecf, this being an 'incomplete descriptive definition 1 , 
as E a being that walks erectly 3 MS 17a would be in a definition 
of ‘man 1 , 

{3,} In the third ease, that is, where the explanatory definition 
will be a composite of factors both internal and external to [the 
thing defined], and 

a) if the 'differentiating factor 1 |i.c„, from within the whole 
definition] should be infernal to the thing defined, that is, if [the 
'differentia ling factor 1 ] should be a proximate individual difference’, 
then [the whole definition] also would be called an 'incomplete de- 
limiting definition 1 * as l a l^eing that walks and talks rationally’ is in 


* MS $. I w, as ji matter of common imdcmariiiinp. 
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a definition of ‘man 1 . 40 However, if the case should be the reverse, 
that is, 

b) if the '■differentiating factor’ should be txUmvl [to the tiling 
defined] f [and] 

1) if the other, internal factor should be the proximate 
genus, as 'a living being that laughs’ is in a definition of l man\ then 
this | whole dcfmitionj would be a 1 complete descriptive definition', 
but 

2) if the other, internal factor should not be the proxi- 
mate genus, then thin | whole definition] would be an "incomplete 
descriptive definition 1 also, as ‘a growing body that laughs,’ or ‘a 
laughing body’, or ‘a laughing substance’ is sri a definition of ‘man’. 

The apparent sense of our author’s statement would require that 
an external ‘differentiating factor’,- - together with whatever genus, 
proximate or remote, — should be called a ‘complete descriptive 
definition’, in which case it would be admissible for a ‘complete 
descriptive definition 1 to be more than one [variety). However, accord- 
ing to what we have stated , 1 il a ‘complete descriptive definition’ may 
be only one [variety], just as a ‘complete delimiting definition 1 may 
be only one [variety], while incomplete delimiting definitions 1 and 
incomplete descriptive definitions’ can be in several varieties. 

Baydawi said: L 29, T 14 

Fakhr al-Din Razi's vbjtifims 

Id this [doctrine of the definition] an objection has been raised |hy 
[he Imam Razi as follows]: 42 

a. The totality of the parts [of a thing] would Constitute the thing 
itself And one part would provide an explanatory definition of the 
totality only if it would give an explanatory definition of some one 
of its parts. Ihat [defined] part then would be either 


*> M$ gk Aa a c^mpoailf nf a gem]n [ijC., ^ 1 bring ihar wfdta’] and a 

proximate individual difference [i.e., 'speaks ration ally"]. 

1 Reading with Tj |qarrarri.i]. MS Garrett MfJHa read*;: [qarramiShu]. 

L and the MS read: [qurrira], with a MS g(; '"[I.e.], tn itic- ccimmcnlary. 1 ' 

,J Ba)diwi h s clearer and mure succinct treatment ha* reversed the sequence of 
the two points in Razi's offjeerian, Gf Razis Mu/maal pp. 1G--US, of the repapi- 
nared! reprint of the Cwto A-m edin<ra, 
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3. itself ji.e,, flue defining part], and thus implicitly it would 
constitute (he definition of a thing by itself, or [the defined part] 
would be 

2 . one external to [the defining part]. 

However, an ex te trial [defining factor] would provide an explains- 
tory definition (of the object] only if [die external factor’s] specific 
applicability to [the object] should be understood, and that would 
depend upon an 'understanding 7 of [the object being defined] and 
upon an understanding of whatever else there is, among [ail other] 
matters without end, which would be an impossibility. 

b. Tf the desired goal [in malting a definition] should be some- 
thing of which ihei'C would l)C an awareness [already], then its attain- 
ment [i.t.j as something not known] would not [again] be possible L 
while if it should not he something of which there would be some 
awareness already, L 30 then it would be impossible to [begin a] 
search for it. 


Isfahan! says: L 30, T 14, MS 3 7a 

Fakfo ai-Dia Rant's abjection $ 

The Imam [Fakhx al-Din) al-Razi 4 ^ raised objection [on the doc- 
trine of] the definition 44 on two aspects. 

a. [The first aspect on which Lnam Rari raised his objection) is 
that definition of a [particular] thing is impossible. This is because 
definition of [the thing] by means of itself would 1m: impossible; in 
tliai esse ihenT 1 definition would be either 

J. by means of a factor internal [i.e,, to the thing being de- 
fined], or 

2r by means of a factor external [to it], or 
3, [by means of] a composite of the two [factors], 

{h) In the first case above |i.e., definition by means of an inter- 
nal factor], the factor internal [to the thing to be defined] would be 
either 


+1 L, MS and. MS riarrcil 9S9Ha: Vil.rmam'; ! : 'aj-lmam Hl-fta-ai'. 

M MS gL: T.C., on ihe admissibility [jawaz] of an cxpUnaEory definition. 

+!l This riausc m full Ls included in L, T, MS Garrett 9&9H3 and MS fjarrcci 
Vahuda 44ftfi. 

In ihr MS, however, jiftcif having been written Ln the following portion whs 
crossed out. 
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a) all of its [necessary] parts^ or 

b) [only] one of them/' each of these alternatives being 

invalid. 

(a) As for [the first alternative here with the definition hav- 
ing] all the pare?, [the definition would be impossible,! because ba\'- 
ing the totality of the parts would constitute the thing itself, and a 
definition of a thing by the totality of its parts would be a definition 
of the thing by means of itself, which is impossible, 

(b) As for [the second alternative heir with liie definition 
having only | one of the parts, [The definition would be impossible] 
because that part would give an explanatory definition of the total- 
ity only if it gave an explanatory 7 definition of one of its parts. This 
is because, if it did not give an explanatory definition of one of the 
parts^ them [the case: would be| either that none of [he parts had 
any need of definition, or tbal [the part to be defined] already had 
been given an explanatory definition by some other than the part 
stipulated as providing the explanatory definition for [he [originall 
entity. Now, if all parts of the entity [to be defined] should be known 
already, then its quiddity would be? known [already]; and so that 
[stipulated] part [really] would not provide the explanatory definition 
for it, but i his would be contrary to the assumption [i.e. T that a 
definition is needed]. 

Thus* il is established that a part would provide an explanatory 
definition of a thing only if it w r oukl give an explanatory definition 
of one of its parts. Thus, that part providing the explanatory definition 
would be either the jrart | itself | that is being given the explanatory 
definiiiorij. and this would imply definition of a thing by itself^ K Or, 
[it tvould be] something external to the thing [being defined |, which 
would imply definition by external sueans T but definition hy exter- 
nal means is impossible, 

(2.) [In (he second case above, (as well a$ in the paragraph 
just ended], definition by means of an sterna! factor is impossible]: 
because T 13 an external [factor] would provide an explanatory 
definition of a thing only if [the external factor's] specific applica- 
bility [to the thing] should be explained, Indeed, any characteristic 
MS ]?b chat would not be specifically applicable to the thing [being 


w MS gl: As a 'living being [hat speaks rationally', 

17 gl: As a ‘bftdy that speaks rationally* or a 'substance that speaks rationally'. 
1K T inserts, ‘this being impossible'. 
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defined} 1 * would not be valid in its definition. Thus, if [the external 
factor's] specific applicability to [the thing being defined) should not 
be explained* then possibly its specific applicability to [the thing] 
would be nonexistent , and thus would not provide an understand- 
illg of [the thing]. 

Now. having a specific applicability means that the characteristic 
would be affirmed of that [particular! thing and be excluded from 
anything else. ‘Ihus, act understanding [of an external descriptive fac- 
tor's] specific applicability [to hil entity being defined) depends upon 
an understanding of the thing [being defined] plus an understand- 
ing of whatever else there is of all other matters without limit. ITus 
is so, since it- is impossible (o understand the specific applicability 
[of ail entity's defining factor), while being ignorant of both the entity 
itself and of whatever dse there is. Thus, an understanding of (the 
defining factors* specific applicability] is dependent upon boih an 
understanding of the thing Hieing defined], plus an understanding 
of whatever else there is of all other matters without limit, and chat 
is an impossibility. 

Indeed, pbrmuhciiig an explanatory definition of a panicular thing] 
from 'an understanding of tl]al thing' implicitly would constitute a 
circular argument This is so because, in such a caie: 

a} an understanding of the thing [to be defined] depends 
upon an explanatory definition of [the thing! made by a defining 
factor eternal to it. And 

b) a definition of [the thing] by way of a defining factor 
external to it. depends upon an understanding of the [external defining 
factor’s] specific applicability lo the thing. And 

c) an understanding of the [external defining factor's] specific 
applicability to the entity [being defined] depends upon an understand- 
ing of the tiling’' [itself]]. 1'hus, it is implicitly a circular argument. 

Moreover, [formulating an explanatory definition or a particular 
t hing] from an understanding of 'whatever else there is [other I hail 
that thing | among all matters without limit', implies that the mind 
would comprehend what Ls without limit, since whatever else is [other 
than that thing [ would he without limit. 

(3.) [hi the third ease above, i.c., an explanatory definition byj 
a composite of factors both hues nal and external would be j actually 


Hq MS gl: As 'a walking being'. 
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a definition] by external: means. This U SO because a [definition] 
composed of both internal and external factors would represent nei- 
ther the tiling itself, nos its internal nature. If it should he other’ 
wise, then the external factor would be within, because the external 
part L 31 would tie [only] a part of what is composed From it 
and from the. internal [part], and the part or a part would consti- 
tute a part [of the whole]. 

Let no one say that [a definition] composed of both internal and 
external Factors would not be [a definition] by external means unless 
implicitly the internal factor would be [really] external, This is because 
wc hold that the entry of a composite (definition] within the inte- 
rior of something would necessarily cause the entry oF every part of 
the composite within [the entity], but the exit of the composite from 
[ within] the entity would not necessarily cause even- part of [the 
composite definition] to exit from it. 

Thus, invalidation of a definition by means of an external factor 
implies invalidation of a definition hy means of a composite of inter- 
nal and external Factor^, 

b. The second (aspect on which Razi raised objection] is that if 
the sought for conception of an entity should be something of which 
there was some awareness 50 [already], then it would be impossible 
to obtain it [again as if new], because of the impossibility of [newly] 
obtaining something already obtained. But if it should not be some- 
thing of which there was some awareness already, then a search Ibr 
it would be impossible, because of the impossibility for anyone to 
begin a search for something of which no one was aware, 

Baydawi saidL L 31, T 15 

Bqydawi^s repty to Itazfo objections 

a— al. The answer to [R azi’s] first objection is that a part natu- 
rally pj'eeedes the whole, and lor ] partial] entities, every one of which 
is asateeedenl to [a complete] entity, iL is, impossible to be the [com- 
plete] thing itself, or to be its defining factor.. 

Moreover, an explanatory definition of an rntily is nol under oblig- 
ation to provide a definition ol any of [the entity's] parts, basically 


M MS gL J.c., known [malum]. 
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because it is admissible that none of them would have need Ibr it. 
The definition of a de&crihed entity depends upon the description 
ihac provides the explanatory description being such that from a 
conception of [this description] a conception of the described object 
can be inferred that exactly lits it. However, that [inference] depends 
u[mn Lht: | former conception’*] specific applicability to and at the 
same time its indusiveness of [the latter conception], not | merely] 
upon there being knowledge of these two factors T 

This argument is weak, however, since neither one h.c,, the "siwriiic 
applicability* or the 'inchisiveness’, taken individually j as a prereq- 
uisite: would require that they both be: a prerequisite together as a 
Complete total, in order to point out the distinguishing features [Le,, 
of the object defined by description]. 

If all the parts |of something |, even [the part having] formative 
| power] [i.e., the defining factor], should be known, then the quid- 
dity [of the tiling] would f>e known, while, if the case should be 
otherwise, ii would he useless In provide a delimiting definition. 

If the conception of the [definition from an external aspect] nec- 
essarily should bring about the conception of [the ubject being 
described], and further, if [this definition! front an external aspect] 
should he an | already | formed conception, then the [conception that 
would be brought about also] would be. an [already] formed con- 
ception, and there would be no need for an explanatory definition 
[of Et|. But if | the definition from an external aspect] should not be 
an [already | formed conception, then an explanatory definition by 
its means would be impossible, 

a. a 2. However, [in summary, a proper] answer is that the var- 
ious parts | of something to be defined | would be individually known, 
and [the formulation of] a 'delimiting definition 1 would consist iti 
bringing them together as a total group so that in the mind there 
would occur a form corresponding to the entity that has t>een defined 
by delimitation. 

TTici east 1 would be the same with regard to a 'descriptive definition 
if [the defining factor] should be a composite, but if [its defining 
lacior] should be a single lerm, then n would provide no useful 
informal ion. 


31 L'a undear Orthography <?f |bi-hima| is taken by T Co 1^ fbi-Ew|, but ii is 
clearer in MS t hirreu 2S3E5 and MS Garrett 
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b.-a. To [RaziT] second objection the answer is that in search- 
ing lor an entity of which (here is an awareness of some of its aspects 
there would be no i impossibility - 

Lsfahani says: L 31 , T 15, MS 17b 

Buyd&Uri's; reply lo Rant’s abjedwru: 

a. al. The answer to [Razi'sJ first objection is that an explana- 
tory definition [of something] would he valid when using both inter- 
nal and externa! factors [of the thing] . 

1. Regarding definition by way of internal factors, when if 
would be a matter of considering ali of the parts, we do not gram 
that the totality of the ]wu of a thing would be [the same as] the 
tiling itself such that it would imply that a dchnilion by means of 
all of the pares would be a dchnilion L 32 by way of die thing 
itself. 

Indeed, a pan naturally would be antecedent to I he whole* anti 
tio single one of the [partial] things that would be antecedent to the 
[whole] thing, of which it is a part, can itself constitute than [whole] 
thing, such that it would imply that definition [of the whole 1 by 
means of all of its parts would constitute a definition by means of 
the thing itself, MS [0a 

And definition by means of an internal factor, if it should be a 
matter of considering only one of the parts, would be valid. 

[Rsjxs] statement is: “A part will provide an. explanatory definition 
of the entity only when it has defined one of [the entity's] parts/* 
Our position is tbas we do not grant this. Indeed, an explanatory 
definition of something is not required to define one of its parts al 
all, basically because it is admissible that none of the parts would 
have need for a part to define them. 

[Razi's] statement is: "[f all of the parts [of the thing] should he 
known, then the quiddity would be known, and thus a part would 
not provide the explanatory definition for it," Our position is ihat 
we do not grant that if the totality of the parts should be known 
then the quiddity would be known. The 1 whole* is something other 
than the ‘totality* of its jiarls, For it would be admissible that the 
totality of the parts would be known hut that the w r holc would not 
t>e known. Thus,, the whole would need to be defined, and the part 
would provide the definition of it. 
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2 . Regarding defimiiori by means of an external factor; wc do 
not grant that it would be in valid. 

^Razi’s] statement is; “An external factor provides an explanatory 
definition of [an entity] only if [that factor] clearly defines its specific 
applicability to | the entity ]." Our position is chat we do not gran! 
chat. 

Razi's] statement es: "Since any description that would not speci- 
fically apply to l he entity would not be useful in defining in” Our 
position is that we grant this, 

[Razi’s] statement is: ,L If‘ [the externa] (actor’s] specific applica* 
bility to [the entity] should not be known, then possibly iLs specific 
applicability to [the entity] is nonexistent and thus would not pro- 
vide any understanding of it-” 

Our position is that we do not grant that if [the external factor's] 
specific applicability to [the entity] should not be known then pos- 
sibly its specific applicability to [the entity would be nonexistent. 
Indeed, it is admissible that [the factor] would be specifically applic- 
able to [the entity] , while at the same time its specific applicability 
would not be known; so then Lherc would be no possibility for it to 
Jack specific applicability to [the entity], and in that case it would 
provide T lfi a useful understanding of the entity/ 12 Truly, the 
uselul understanding provided by an exlerrial diaraclemtk about die 
described object dqx’iids upon die chantctensiic’s explanatory definition 
being of such accuracy that from a conception of [that definition] 
there would be inferred a conception of the described object exactly 
as it is. But then this nevertheless depends upon the external char- 
acteristic being specifically applicable to the described object and 
inclusive of Lr at the same lime. For if [the characteristic] should not 
specifically apply to [the described object], then it would have a 
commonality' both with the described object arid with everything else. 
Thus, [the characteristic] would be more general than [the described 
object], and from the conception of something general no inference 
can be made ro the conception of something particular. Moreover., 


The MS f, 18a: LI tipcats [rcia'nfiit-bu] to rend, “...and in that ease [ilie 
external ehajaticriwe’s] underbuilding wyuld providt 41 uscfhL understanding of [the 
entity]"'. 

A EnarEcmsi] gloss in the- Mb here read*: "The hypothesis is established, namely, 
ih*' validity and possibility of definition by way of an external defining faelor, as- 
asserted Isy the objertor Lo ils impossibility.' 3 
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if [the characteristic] should not be [also] inclusive, then it would 
be more particular [than the described object] * and something more 
particular would be more obscure, and (bus would not be useful in 
forming a definition, 

Eul the useful understand iug presided by aji external character- 
brie about the described object cine? nor depend upon knowing its 
specific applicability and its indusivenesa, Indeed* what is useful in 
forming A conception is the understanding of the specifically applic- 
able and inclusive characteristic [itself not an understanding of the 
specific applicability of the external characteristic to the described 
object. So It is admissible L 33 that between die specifically applic- 
able and inclusive characteristic and the described object there would 
be an obvious concomitance such that the mind would make the 
transition from a conception of [the characteristic] to the concep- 
tion of the described object, MS Ifib even though the [charac- 
teristic's] specific applicability and inclusive ness should be unknown 
[previously]. 

Now* even if it. should be granted that a definition by external 
means would depend on an understanding of the specific applica- 
bility of the external characteristic to the described object, never- 
theless we do not grant that this implies a circular argument and 
an understanding of what is without limit. 

[RazTs] statement is: “An understanding of the specific applica- 
bility [of an external characteristic to a described object] depends 
on an understanding of the descrilred object, as well as an under- 
standing of whatever ebe (here is of all [relevant] matters without 
limit.” Our |lsfahain’s] position is that knowing the Specific applic- 
ability [of an external characteristic to the described object] depends 
upon knowing the described object* from one or another aspect* and 
depends upon knowing everything else there is of [relevant] things 
without Limit, from a total aspect, Iherefore, there is no implication 
of \i circular argument or of a [required] comprehension [of every- 
thing else without limit], 

[Baydawi] has stared that this reply [to Razi] is a weak argument. 
The fact that every individual part naturally would precede [m an 
explanatory definition of an entity] does not imply that they all pre- 
cede as comprising a whole and a totality in Otder to point Out the 
difference there is between the totality of parts and the thing itself. 
Indeed, it is admissible that every one of the parts naturally would 
precede* while the whole, being a whole and a totality, would not 
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precede. In that ca.se, the totality of parts would constitute the thing 
itself, so it would not he valid to construct a definition by means of 
the totality of parts, because of the impossibility of defining a thing 
by means of itself. 

Regarding [Baydawi's] statement that an explanatory definition of 
an entity is not required to provide such a definition of any one of 
its parts because it is admissible that none of them would have any 
need for it, an objection could be raised that iJ all the |xoi5, includ- 
ing even the ‘part having formative power’ 53 |i.e., the ‘defining fac- 
tor 5 ] , should Iw known, then the quiddity [of the thing] wot] Id he 
known [already]. This is because if the quiddity should not be known 
already, when there h knowledge of all the parts arid even of the 
formative part, then no delimiting definition would be useful in pro- 
viding an understanding of the defined entily. But it would be use- 
ful from your point of view [he,, as supporters of the Baydawi-Isfahani 
argument]; and* if the quiddity [of an entity] should be known 
I already] when (here is a knowledge of all its parts, then it would 
have 130 need for a [specific] part to define [the entity], and so die 
| specific | part would not provide an explanatory definition lor it. 

a.- -a 2. In answer [to Razi] about a definition by external means 
[Baydawij said' 

The definition of .a de^cnbrid rntily depends iJpnn thr description that 
provides the explanatory definition being such dial from a conception 
of [this description] a conception of the described object can be inferred 
that exactly fits it. However, that [inference] depends upon the [for- 
mer conceptions] specific applicability to anti at the same time its 
iflduSlYCness of [the latter C-OElr-rptionfi not |mrnrly] upon thrre bring 
krmwledjfe of these two factors. 

Regarding this [statement] an observation could be made [by using 
his own words], “If thr conception of the [definition] by external 
means necessarily should bring about the conception of [the described 
object], and if [this definition by external means] should lw an 
[already] formed conception, then the [conception brought about 
also] would be an [already] formed conception, and there would be 
no need for a definition [of it]. But if jthis definition by external 
means] should not be an [already] formed conception, then a definition 
by its means would be impossible.” 


r '~' [d-i l] z J al-anwar!]. 
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a, a3, Then J Baydak] said: “However, a [proper] answer is that 
furmu la [l ng a definition L 34 by means of 'all (he parts J is [only] 
a manner of expression. Indeed, the various pans [of an entity to 
he deliiicdj would be individually known, and [the Jormulation of] 
a 'delimiting definition' would provide lor bringing all die pares gath- 
ered together 5 * in uich a way that there would occur in the mind 
a [rccognire'di and] known imagc r ' v corresponding M3 19a to the 
object defined by delimitation." 

A verification of this is that 'all the parts' would constitute ihe 
quiddity itself, TSut 'all the parts' may be regarded in the mind in 
two ways: 

L as a totality, in that 'all the parts 1 would occur as having a 
single existence’* |in the mind], and in this regard [as a totaJiry| it 
would consti lute [he 'object defined by delimitation'; and 

2, as separate pieces, in that each part would occur [in the 
mind] a* having an existence by itself, 4 ' and in this regard [as sep- 
arate pieces] 'all the parts 1 would constitute L a delimiting definition 1 , 
Therefore, — from a definition of 'all the parts’ taken as a totality, 
|and] from ja definition ofl 'all the parts’ taken as separates — no 
inference can be made that the entity would be debited by means 
of itself 

A clarification of that [statement] is lhat to define, rhe “quiddity 1 
[of an entity} by means of 'all the parts' has the meaning that the 
[individual] conceptions of 'ah the parts 'taken as separates] 11 would 
he or use in formulating a [single over all] conception of 'all the 
parts [taken as a totality]'. Moreover* all the [individual] concep- 
tions of the parts [taken separately] would constitute something other 
than a [singlef- conception of all the }>arl£ |lakcn as a totality'. [This 
is | because “all the | separate \ conceptions of the parts" is a man- 
ner of expressing “aji the [separate] existences of the pares" within 
the mind, since die 'conception 1 of a tiling is an expression for its 
'existence' within the mind. Thus, the [separate] conceptions' of all 
the parts would l>e Lheir [separate] 'existences' within the mind- And 
[soj the existences [separately] of the parts within the mind would 


i L and T: limijcamH'abl; the MS: fmiijrnm'aJi' . 

'• I. and T read, image' [sdnjh miClumah], whiic the MS and MS 

Garret! 939Ha omit the adjective inttlligibk" 1 , 

SlJ MS gl: l.e,, a tittle concept [would occur] in the mind. 
s " MS gl: he., a single oonccpt. 
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constitute something other lhaiL ihr existence |as a totality] of all 
the parts within the mind, [By this latter 1 [Isfahan!] mean the 
existence of the quiddity* whether in its essence*^ or as a manlier 
of expression, 1 ^ 

Indeed, the existences of the parts [separately] would consist of 
multiple existences [all] linked to the parts in such a way that Ibr 
every [separate] part there would be an existence in the mind that 
is different from the existence of any Other, whether in its essence 
or as a manner of expression. But the existence of ail the parts [as 
a tola lily] would be a single existence linked to the totality. And 
there is no doubt that the mutually different existences [all] linked 
lo the parts would constitute something other than the single cxisl> 
cnee linked to their totality. Thus, the [nut hi pic] concepts of 'all the 
pa-iis [separately]* constitute something other than the [single^ con- 
cept of L stU the parts [as a totality] 1 . Therefore, it cannot be inferred 
that a definition by means of L all the parts' would constitute a 
definition of an entity by means of 'itself*. 

An objection could be raised that then inevitably 

1 . either [the rase would be that] every one of the parts would 
have its own existence separately within the mind, which would imply 
thai T 17 the ‘genus* and (ho 'individual difference* each would 
have an existence in the mind different from the other's existence 
in the mind; ao it would be impossible to predicate one [of (hem| 
of die other as being in agreement, and it would be impossible also 
to predicate them both of the 3um resulting from the two of the nr' 11 
as be i >ig in agreement; and since (he condition governing th< j define r 
L 35 is (hat it should be equal in truth to the defined entity, if 
[the defincr| should not be predicated as being in agreement [with 
the defined entity] then being equal [with the defined entity] would 
be an impossibility* and thus* an explanatory definition by means of 
[the definer] would be impossible: 

2, or, [the case would be that] the totality [of the parts | would 
be present within a single existence in the mind, 1,1 MS l^h so this 


11 MS 15L: Thar k. if thur parts should be really exLF.ti.n15 [b ZLC l^’ t lTya!h] parts, which 
would OOt foe ihe cast' unless Lfoe quiddity should foe really irt£. 

11 MS Thai is* if Lise parts should foe ‘parts' as a 'mailer of espressiflll’ 
[i'tifoajfyLiili]* which would smt foe (hr case unless tin: quiddity should foe s«ch ‘as 
a rrumruM* q 1‘ expression 3 . 

w MS gl: Such as snail. 

hl L and T omii lEic line: "‘and this would, imply Ltias all (he parts [(offellurr as 
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case would imply that the explanatory definition of the entity would 
be by means of [the entity] itself, 

1,-a, The reply [to the first ease of this objection] would be 
that die genus and the difference each have an existence diilcriiig 
the one from the other in the mind, and it would be impossible to 
predicate one of liiem fir the other as, lading in agreement in (his 
regal'd; and it would be impossible for *a]l the parte [as a totality] 
to Ije equal to the [one] quiddity in truth in this regard, But the 
condition governing the definer, that it should be equal in truth to 
(he defined entity, is with regard to [the definition's] quiddity, 1 ^ but 
not with regard to its quiddity' as being under the restriction of 
[external] existence., 

Now, although the genus and the difference each has an existence 
different from that of the other, and with regard to [each of them] 
being limited by this restriction [of external existence], neither one 
| of the two] may be predicated the otic of the oilier. But with regard 
to the lact that each of them may sometimes bn found to exist [exter- 
nally] with the other in a single existence j, 1 ''" one of the two may be 
preheated truthfully of the other,. 

Further, on the assumption that die totality [of parts] would be 
[mentally] present in a single existence, this [fact] would no: imply 
that an explanatory' definition J formulated] by means of the pans 
present in [he mind iti a single existence would constitute the definition 
of something by means of itself, That is so, because a single exist- 
ence, with regard to its linkage in che mind with the quiddity' of the 
genus would be a conception of the quiddity of the genus; and with 
regard to its linkage [in the mind] with the quiddity of the individ- 
ual difference [the single existence] would he a conception of the 
quiddity of the individual diflcrence; and with regard to its linkage 
with the totality obtained from the (combination of | genus and 
difference it would be a conception of the quiddity [of the whole 
entity]. 


a tu-la-lity | would be pmciit |mawjudan| in ibe miritl in one existence. " The MS 
and MS Garrett 9#9li;i Ltidude Lhe Line. 

,i2 l inserts as clarification, [i.e.J, “in view of its IjeLti^ [the quiddity]” |:n:ti haytb 
Etiya Iliya]. 

h1 Gltuss :u hlS and I.: j Regarding Isfatuini'Rj itaremenL, '‘in a single exLwiice’ 1 — 
thiiL is, it would He external [existence] if iHe quiddity should He- rdatrd to ir in 
reality ur in theory, tar [it would he existettfrel in the mind if the quiddity' [ifterdy] 
should he ‘related to if, {From ahShariFal-Jurjaiirt gk>a«s on IsfaEiaiu's cornmeniajy.J 
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Thus, the 'conceptions 1 would be differentiated/* even though in 
the mind iIlc existence would Vie single. For the whole concept of 
the genus, and the difference [as separates] would be different from die 
concept of the totality obtained from the [combination of] genus 
and difference, but the sum of the two concepts would he useful in 
formulating a [single] concept [of the total formation pnejeessj of (he 
combination. Therefore, the definition of someth mg by means ol 
itself would not be implied. 

Likewise, with regard to a descriptive definition, if [die object 
being defined] should he a composite, then its single elements would 
be [separately! conceived, but a conception of its single elements 
w r ould not imply lEiat the thing defined hy description would be con- 
ceived. Rather, ftEuit| would depend upon them being brought together 
as a group in such a way dial a form corresponding to the described 
thing would take shape in the mind. 

The ease would be the same lor an incomplete delimiting definition. 
Blu a single term [as die defining factor] would not provide any- 
thing | useful], because if [the defining factor] should be a Concep- 
tion | already formed | then the object to he defined |also| would be 
a conception [already fonned|, arid thus would have no need to be 
defined; but if [the defining factor] should not be a conception 
[already formed], then it would be impossible to formulate an explana- 
tory dcfitiitioti hy means of it. 

2 -a. To the second [ease of the objection the reply would bc| 
that to direct a search toward something that is perceived in one or 
antic her of its aspects would not be impossible. The thing for which 
the concept is sought L 36 would be known in one aspect and 
unknown in another aspect, and the direction of a search for some- 
thing having [these] two aspects would not be towards the known 
aspect r i r >r the unknown aspect, so there would be no implication 
that the search would be to obtain what had been obtained already, 
nor that it would be a search for the [absolutely] unknown. 


61 MS I f , in chat nespecc. [Krom. alJtJtjam'H jfLuss^s oil l^ahani^ cnnamencaiy.] 
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Baydawi said: 


1. 3f> : T 17 


3. Reatiiie t definable and dsjnntkd* 

Real entities an" either simple or composite, and each of these either 
will have something else composed from it, or it will not. 

a, A simple entity from which nothing else will be composed would 
not be defined by delimitation, nor would a delimiting definition be 
formulated by means of it. as with 'the Necessary land Obligating] 
Existent One 7 . 

b. [A simple entity] from which something else will be composed 
would not be defined by delimitation, but a delimiting definition 
would be formulated by means, of il, as is the case with 'substance 1 , 

c, A composite I torn which nothing rise will he conijHwed would 
be debited by delimitation, but a delimiting definition may not be 
formulated by means of it, as is the case with ‘man\ 

d. [A composite] from which something else will be composed 
would be defined by delimitation, and a delimiting definition may 
be formulated by means of it, as is the case with living being 1 . 

Thus, a delimiting definition would belong to a composite entity, 
and so likewise would a complete descriptive definition, while an 
incomplete descriptive definition would belong inclusively with both 
| simple and composite] entities. 

Isfahani says: T. 36, T 17, MS 20a 

3- Reatilies definable and defhrith-e 

Real entities^ art: either ‘simple’, that is, not having any subdivision 
l>y which they would l>r made up of two or more parts, or [they 
are] ‘composite 7 , that is., having a subdivision by which they would 
be made up of two anti more parts. And for each of these two, the 


fli foia yu'arraf wa.-yti ! Hrraf bilii]. 

M L rtiiJ the MS |b<jih products oE" Istanbul! R'jvfl [aLdiaqSyiql, while T [a jmd- 
tact oft '.shed i^ads- fat-h^qi’iqj. tidier mainiserijjT used — MS t jarreii {JftfJHa 

f Isfahani's- CLjmmcTiitflryj & 9fl9ETb [Baydawii rr^tj. MS Ciarrert : Baydawi.], 

and MS GaTTctt-'Yahuda 44flf> [rsTiluni] -omit l hr distin.i'uifJiins madia., so chry 
etui Rjitt father way, IliLs is die practice ihmughout the manmiaripis i'ot this and 
similar word posticnis. 
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simple and the comjHJiiitt, either there will be something else tom- 
posed tom it, or there will not, so these [alternatives] make Tour 
classification? [as follows], 

a. A simple entity from which nothing else wifi lx 1 composed would 
riot be defined by delimitation, whether by a complete or an incom- 
plete delimiting definition „ because neither the complete nor the 
incomplete delimiting definition would be possible* except in a ease 
having a [subdivided! part, and a simple entity has no [subdivided] 
pan. 

Moreover* nothing t:Lsr would Iht defined by delimitation, by the 
means of [that simple: entity] as a necessary' consequence of the fact 
that [that simple entity] would not be a p art of anything else* as is 
the ease with : the Necessary [and Obligating] Existent One 1 , Indeed* 
there is no [subdivided] pan with Him, nor does He constitute a 
[subdivided] part of anything else; therefore. He would not be defined 
by delimitation, nor would a delimiting definition be formulated by 
means of Hirn, 

b„ A simple entity front which 'something else 1 may he composed 
would not be denned by delimitation because it has no [subdivided] 
part [in itself], Bui the 'something else' [than that simple entity] 
may be defined by delimitation by means of [that simple entity], 
because [in such a case, that simple entity] would constitute a part 
of [the other entity], as is the ease with ‘substance*. Indeed, [‘sub- 
stance 1 ] i.H a simple entity and it has no [subdivided] pan [in itself], 
but something else may be composed of it because it is the genus 
tor the [individual] substances- 5,7 Thus, it would not be defined by 
delimitation, but something else may be given a delimiting definition 
by means of it. 

e, A composite entity from which nothing else would be com- 
posed may be defined by delimitation because it has a [subdivided! 
part, and nothing else would be defined by delimitation by means 
of [this composite | , as a necessary consequence of the fact that [this 
composite] would not constitute a [subdivided! P art anything else, 
This is the case with Tnsm\ for [ L mau r j is a composite of [the two 
factors | l a living being 1 and 'a rationally speaking lyeing\ Bui nothing 
else would be composed from ['man 1 ], as a necessary consequence 


67 MS Si: Le, as ure intellect, su-ul. prime mutter, form, foody 4*5 a growing ftiv- 
Lng ‘iiihfliaiKfl [al-jisrri af-nSrtlf], and body its an absolute [i.t*,, an abstraction; 
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of the (act chat 'man 1, constlLiiGtr& a primary species J 1 * 1 Thus, [*man 3 | 
may be defined by delimitation, but nothing ebe may hr defined by 
delimitatism by means of [‘man', as a term in ibe definition], 

d A lls‘1 composite; entity from which, somctliiiijg else may be 
composed would be defined by delimitation iMTcausc it lias a [sub- 
divided! part, and another [a 2nd composite] entity would he defined 
by delimitation by means of [the 1st composite] as a necessary eon- 
sequence of the fact that [the 1st composite] would be a part of' [the 
2nd composite], 

[This would lie the case] as with 'a living being,.’ for fa living 
being 5 '] would be a composite of l a body 1 , and of ’a growing being 3 , 
and of l a sensalc being 7 , and entities other than [ L a living being 1 ] 
would hr. composed of it, L 37 as is ^man’. Thus, living being' 
would he defined by delimitation, and a definition by delimitation 
may be fun imbued by means of it. 

Therefore [in Summary], a dtJuniling definition belongs with a 
composite entity' equally whether it is a complete or an incomplete 
delimiting definition- The c:ase is likewise with a complete descri]!- 
tive definition, as a necessary consequence of the fact that it would 
he a composite of a gcnus CQ and a specific property. However, an 
incomplete descriptive definition belongs inclusively with both sim- 
ple and composite entities. 

Everything that has an explanatory concomitant property and that 
[in itself] is not intuitively conceived'" would be defined by descrip- 
tion; and everything that is an explanatory' concomitant property 7 of 
some entity that is nqt intuitively conceived would be the means 
used in formulating a descriptive definition of ihai entity J 1 


“ fSfijan), 

T addg, Ebe Etrm "pudmat« tt , tins other sources nsc:d do not, 

Reading with the MS, ,i intuLtivcLy conceived' [bad-ihi al-lasawwurj. The other 
s mi iocs used cic» eecjL have the added term faUtagawwur) hi this fit^L statement, Imi 
in the second parallel statement all sources do include it. 

r: A.-M. Goichcn traces she scirtarilk eralutkin of the word [haddl as used in 
metaphysics and lo^it. Used of a concept, this whjthI means 'definition’, while in 
SfjeukiiJ^ of a proposition or of slw syllogism, is meuu 
She starts, L: Tho whole Istemic theory of definition, jokI sltut of serots of rea- 
soni^fi, follows Aristotle, sometimes reproducing whas he wys almost v»oifd for word.’ : 

hdtnwitLg ibis d,i3CUH300 f a bibliography li^us » number of the Arabic bixil-fi on 
I evit . 

F,n-I-2, s.v. [Ijadd|, by U. Curra dr Vanx, J. Schachc and A.-M. Goichnn. 
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An English translation of Ibn Rina's Ish&rat, Part 1 ^ Lu^ii:, was (lUblifhnJ hy Shams 
lii*ri floronio: PI MS , 3984). Preceding die translated dr*t there is m ^AnaJysii ul' 
the Tent’ in which Inati hits drftwji upon Ibn Sinn’s other writings on logic in order 
to com^eDicrti what is given in the It/tarnt. A partial iunumry of this imahsLs will 
sketch here Ibn Sijna's presentadon: l. Knowledge rruty he |inteJlectoal] conception 
or [jiodgmentaJ] assent. 2. Knowledge ts in two forma: pmtxal, dealing with peo- 
ple and society, and thtmikol, dealing with the universe and its parts. £. In order 
to increase human happiness yia practical aitd! theoretical Icnnm'leE^Ej one shiHjid 
advance a) inteUcctual conception by way of ‘definitions' in ‘explanatory scalctnenLs' 
and b) judgmental assent by way of 'infeirniial proof 1 {in argusTientmion] 



Haydawi said: 


L 37, T 38 
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3 . Kindi of orgumtntatim 

An ’inferential proof demonstration’ Consists of a process the knowl- 
edge of which | taken as a premise] by necessity produces knowledge 
of the ‘conclusion' existence*, 
a. Analogical deduction 

Thus, an inferential proof demonstration may be made by means 
of a universal regarding a particular, or by means of cither of iwo 
[universal] equivalents regarding die other, [the method in these two 
examples] being called 'analogical deduction', 
ib. Investigative induction 

Or, [proof demonstration may be made] by the reverse of this 
[i.e,, demonstration by means of a particular regarding a universal], 
this being called ‘complete ] investigative] induction 1 if it includes all 
of [the universal^ particular examples* and 'incomplete [investiga- 
tive] induction' if it does not, 

c. Illustrative analogical deduction 

Or, [proof demonstration may be made] by means of one par- 
ticular regarding another particular, this being caJled 1 illustrative ana- 
logical deduction 1 , or [simply [ ‘‘analogical deduction** in the terminology 
of the jurisprudents, 3 

[In pnwf demonstration the first particular [term is called] the 
'major’ [or, Tooti] term, and the second particular [term is called] 
the “minor’ (or, 'branch’] term. The term having commonality 
[between these two] is called the ‘middle’ [or, ’Connector'] term. 11 Its 
causative influence is recoin ized sometimes by a 'coordinate rota- 


: L — [al-qiyfiih — ■[al-LsdjqrS 1 ]; 3. — [al-cainliitl]/|aL-qiyis]. 

,J Major term - fasl| ‘root'; mLnar = [far^l ‘'branch"': middle — fjarni : | "-ranncc- 
tr>r\ Tli«e temiH possibly developed irnar.3 cbe early MntaJAlLiniun or the jumpru- 
denta, and may have persaKted ici hkc in. restricted toprcal area*. Later, the standard 
terms became ^id-aktwir] 3 rid futZ-jrn.'Siict ■ 
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don*, and sometimes by a thorough ‘examination and classification',, 
or by some other means.- 

We have investigated the subject [of proof demonstration] thor- 

OUgtlly it! four book | AUfth&j al WtiStil Uii ( Ibri. tii-f r'StlL 

Isfahani says: L 37, T IS, MS 20a 

Chapter Argumentation 

When llaydawi had finished Chapter 2 on 'explanatory statements’ „ 
he began Chapter 3 on 'argumentation'. In it he set forth three top- 
ics MS 20 b 

L The kinds of argumentation, 2, Analogical deduction in the syl- 
logism and its types, 3, The materials of argumentation. 


\ . Kinds of argumentation 

"Argimiematiorv, [the Arabic term [aJ-hujajJ] being the plural of 
^argument', is (lie most immediate means to achieving a judgmen- 
tal assent] [the terms] "argument* and ‘hllhretlliali proof demonstra- 
tion 1 * * being synonymous, Now, an ‘inferential proof demonstration' 
is descriptively defined as a process the knowledge of which [taken 
a? a premise] by necessity prrxluces knowledge of the conclusion’s 
existence. 

By the ‘knowledge taken as a premise' and dre ‘knowledge j acquired] 
as a resulting conclusion’ 4 |Baydawi] is referring to I the process off 
a ‘judgmental assent' that comprises ‘theoretical opinion \ ‘formal 
belier and ‘certain conviction*. 

By 'necessity’ : he means [here] something more general than "ordi- 
nary necessity 1 or ‘intellectual necessity \ f> equally whether [this unusual 
necessity] is readily apparent, that is, without an intermediary factor, 
or whether it is not readily apparent and has an intermediary factor. 


' Rjocallftn [at-dawarSii]; enntu^ucvi .md classification [aJ-fnbr wa-al-taqsiinl. 

1 Kitowkdf^: ns premise [al-'ilm aJ-malzumb krto^n^ lis wndLrtion |kl/iLm ftE. 

1 l.e., 'inherent [nvraity\ w, VtPiisLraifLt^ usually indicated by the term [*!- 

fjvDmh]. 

c MS g| : [l.r., ;ih ii i$. tiscclj among die pLikjsitphrrs. 
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[Baydawi’s] statement ri the proved condusionk existence”, would 
not require the exclusion [from consideration] of a proof demon- 
stration leading to the conclusion that something was nonexistent, 
as die conrlusifpn ‘that somediing was nonexistent" would have exis- 
tence in the mind. [This is] because the ‘conclusion" is 

a. that to which the ‘evidence 3 of the proof demonstration is linked, 
and 

b. it is a composite proposition comprising the relationship between 
subject L 38 and predicate, and 

c. it is a more general [and basic assertion] than cither ‘decisive 
affirmation 3 or ‘negation 1 ,, and each of these would have existence 
in the mind. 

Thus, a ‘proof demonstration" is a process (he judgmental asscitt 
to which by necessity brings about a judgmental assent to the proved 
conclusion's existence, [in a judgmental assent] more general jatvd 
basic] than if the proved conclusion had been [merely] a compos- 
ite of either negative or positive factors. And as this explanatory 
definition involved the proper usage of verbal expression, | Baydawi] 
did not, hesitate to put it into words as the ‘proved conclusion 1 , for 
in definitions involving verbal usage one need not be afraid to use 
words that have similarities. 

Proof demonstration is of three kinds, and the basis for limiting 
the kinds CO Three is that proof demonstration is an adjunctive mat- 
ter calling for two factors: 

a. the first of the two being a factor the knowledge of which would 
he [admissible as] a premise, and 

h- the other a factor the knowledge of which would be [acc opted 
as] a conclusion- The first factor (a) is that by means of which a 
proof demonstration is made [ie., it would be the predicate or the 
major premise]. The second factor (b) is tliat about which something 
is demonstrated, [he.* it would be subject of the minor premise]. 
The factor (a) by which proof demons l rati on is made may be either 
a universal or a particular, and it is likewise with the Eat: Lor (b) about 
which a proof demonstration is made. If that by which demonstra- 
tion is made, (a) [he., the predicate of the major premise] and that 
about which something is demonstrated, [b) [i-c,, the subject of the 
minor premise] should both be miiversals. then they must both be 


Subject [al-maLikDm ’iilaybi]: psnrdicaEc (aL-maKkurn bihi], 
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equal a?, true anirmatiom, so Lhai ihc knowledge of one of them 
would necessarily imply the knowledge of the other. 

Now, if you have understood this, then we shall proceed with our 
topic. ]i,c,, the three kinds of argumentation]. 

a. Analogical deduction 

L By means of a universal factor one may demonstrate either 
a particular factor, as ibr example, one may demonstrate [a neces- 
sary inference | from the fact that jiosability h a certainty for every- 
thing composite, this being a universal [statement] j, to the certainty 
of [possibility] (or h body, this lieing a particular [statement]; thus, 
one can argue thaL as every body is a composite, and as every com- 
posite is a possible reality, therefore, every body would be a possi- 
ble reality 7 . 

2, Or, by means of a universal factor one may demonstrate 
another universal factor,. that is, by means of one of two equivalent 
factors | one may demonstrate something] true of the other. For 
example* one may demonstrate [a necessary inference] from the fact 
that the ability to laugh fa a certainty in ‘every being potentially 
capable of amazement 1 , — this [fatter quality] being a universal fac- 
tor equivalent to ‘mankind 1 * — to its certainty in mankind, — which 
]in turn] is a universal factor equivalent to ‘every be mg potentially 
capable of amazement 1 , thus, one can argue that every human being 
MS 2la is potentially capable of amazement, and every being poten- 
tially capable of amazement is a being able to Laugh, therefore* every 
human being is able to laugh. 

These two divisions [of proof demonstration] arc both termed ana- 
logical deduction. 11 

b. Investigative induction 

Or, 1 proof demonstration may function] in the reverse manner* 
that is* by means of the particular one may demonstrate a univer- 
sal factor. 

1. [Proof demonstration | is called 'complete [investigative [ induc- 
tion 1 if the demonstration [i e , of the universal] i? made by means 
of nil die particular examples ol the uni venial 1 ' An example of this 

11 Sre [he arLUsle, '"KJya.s.’^ in the fcn-]-?. 

'' Al-Sayyid al-Shiirif li)-| nrjanL, i:i lib a;' ftfnftii. Like Book of DdiitiLiima, differi 
from .hJaJmu and tlales lhuit induction is baaed only on jl majority of examples* of 
the particular, not on all of them. IF it should he made a complete miunerai>>rj 
ryl' example [i.c., perfect induction] it wuuld be called 'dasUied analogical dedt*>- 
liofa [tjiySsan muqassamau]. 
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is when one may say that every body has its own position, since a 
body would be either simple or compound, and every example irom 
these two [divisions.] would haw its own posh ion- 
s', [Proof demonstration] is called ‘incomplete [investigative] 
induction’ if the demonstration JS not made by means of all the par- 
ticular examples [of the universal] but only by some of them. An 
example of this is when one may say that, every 1 living being moves 
its lower jaw when it chews, because men, birds and beasts do so, 
But an incomplete investigative induction would not provide the cer- 
tainty of conviction* because it is admissible that the case of the por- 
tion | of the specimens] not examined might be contrary 7 to tlie case 
of the portion T. 39 [of those) examined. For example, the croc- 
odile does not move its lower jaw, so therefore, a judgment by means 
of the universal would not he valid |in this division^ 

C. Illustrative analogical deduction 

Or, proof demonstration may lx: made by means of one particu- 
lar regarding another particular because of them both having a com- 
monality in a given characteristic. [For example, J one may draw an 
inference from the unlawfulness of [gtape] juice /wine [with alcoholic 
content] to the unlawfulness of [date, raisin or other] juice /wine 
[presumably with lower alcoholic content],* 0 because they both have 
a commonality in being an intoxicant; thus, one may say that date 
wine «s unlawful aj is [ordinary] wine, since they both have a corn- 
anouality in being an intoxicant. [This kind of proof demonstration f 
is called ‘illustrative analogical deduction’ in the terminology of the 
MntakaHimun," while it is [simply; ‘analogical deduction’ in the ter- 
minology 7 of the jurisprudents. 


IM See ih e article, ^khaimr’ 1 ', in Kti-1-2 where [jiahlrfh] is aho [mated. 

In his flistay \ij tin Arahi^ (6th ed-j. etc. London: Mar.mUlan; Vw York: St. Martin’) 
Press. 19551 p. IQ, 337 and note, Philip Mini pomuid out that the term [khamr] 
wins noL confined originally to grape wine nor |itabrdti] to date and raisin wine. 
The connotation uf fkltamr] seem-!. u> be the ‘permeation. 1 of akohulic ferment, 
while I ho ooomnraiinn ol' [nahf<lli| sn:ms in l ie rhr ‘■spniEagt 1 ’ [by alcoholic InnwenrJ 
mf liquid food. The rate and eirtent of this pameatiom and spoilage gave rhe mea- 
sure- of taste and mental effect, inn? consequently of relijdous approval nr di'ap- 
pCOVal od the drink's sase versus the hOal-rdifdous -appetite for it. As a practical 
dbiiiKtiou, [khaim] was an alcoholic beverage, grape wine, often of foreign import, 
while Itiai^dh] would bt; die si ill putable "homemade’ daw ttr rabin juice. 

11 A gloss in L, the MS and MS t larr^tt JJfcLyj-fo add^l 'in (he TH-rmi 110)0^' of the 
Logicians [abmanfuiiyAn]\ according to another 
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The first particular, grape wine in our example, is culled the 
'major 1 [or* ‘root’] term, and the second particular, date wine in oili 
examples ^ called ihe 4 minor 1, [or, 'branch 1 ] term, while ihc char- 
acteristic having eoinmonalily between these two, mi ‘intoxicant 1 in 
our example,, is called the ‘middle’ [or, 'connector 1 ] tcrm, J£ The mid* 
die lernl pmvitln useful information only in the certainty lliai it is 
an effective cause in the judgment, that is, [the middle term] is the 
defining agency for the judgment]. 

1. Sometimes [the middle term's] effective causality is known 
by a ‘coordinate rotation 1 , that is, an arrangement whereby the effect 
[is dependent] upon the (actor having the higher existential function 
whether in Lis presence or its absence; that is, the effect is present 
when this factor is present and absent when it is absent. Similarly, 
the unlawful status depends upon the intoxicant, whether it is pre- 
sent or absent. As being present, [unlawfulness] is in the juice when 
i here is an intoxicating intensity present, and as being absent, [the 
unlawfulness is absent] when the juice i.5 [merely] a liquid where no 
intoxicating intensity has developed, or whete it has become vinegar. 

2. At other times [the middle term’s effective causality is known] 
by a process of thorough ‘examination and classification^ [a process] 
that Colletts che Characteristics in the major term and eliminates 
some of them in order that the remainder might be assigned to the 
causality, T 19 [t is as one would say, |for example], that (he 
reason grape wine is unlawful Is either [he fact that it is an intoxi- 
cant, or that it is grape juice, or that it is the sum of these, or some- 
thing else. But anything other than Lhr (act that it is an intoxicant 
would not he a [sufficient] reason by our method 13 that would serve 
to displace the reason [already] in die characteristic [comprising [he 
middle term]. Therefore, the fact that [grape wine, the major term] 
is an intoxicant is determined as the causality [lliai effectively makes 
it unlawful], 

3. Or, [the mi chile term’s effective causality may he known] 
by some means other than ‘coordinate notation’ or ‘thorough exam- 
ination 1 , [some means] that would indicate the [effective] causality 


l! 'Major 1 {or, 'fljoQ wrm = [a?l]; "initKur 1 (or, 'branch 3 ) term = IfarJ; ‘■mLctdJc’ 
for, 'connector 1 ) term — [jami 4 ]. 

:: L gl: tfbertx 'aforementioned 1 [aJ-madhkur], 

GIqm in MS Garreci 9&5Ha: l.e., hy proof demonstration r,Ly ? bi-al-dalill, 
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of the characteristic [comprising the middle term]. Examples [of 
such] would be a pronouncement From an authoritative text,, a con- 
sensus [among scholars]* a. [(special] appropriateness |ibr usage]* or 
the similarity [to an accepted usage). 

Our author has dealt exhaustively with the subject of analogical 
deduction in his book, Mmhoj cd-Wusul ik 7 Im al-Usul. 

Baydawi said: L 39, T 3 9 

2. Analitgical deduction in the syllogism awl tfs type* 

Analogical deduction in tilt: syllogism 14 consists tit a proposition-fa) 
composed of statements^ 3 1 > a2), such lhat > when these have been 
accepted as valid* th^rc would necessarily unfold From [|he fii>>l propo- 
sitiQn-(a)] because of its essence another proposition-!]})* and that-(b) 
would comprise either the resulting condusion-{c) or its actual con- 
trary-vd’;. 

I his [syllogism] is called cither a 'hypothetical exceptive | syllo- 
gism] J , or [irj it is not that then it is called a 'categorical connec- 
tive [syllogism] ". 

IsFahani says: L 39, T 19, MS 21b 

2. Analogical deduction in (he. syllogism and its types 

One should understand that the particulars classified under a uni- 
versal are those that arc distinguished either by their own identities* 
or by their attributes/ 5 or by both of these: the hr&L l>ciiig called 
'kinds 1 , 1 *' the second 'types 1 , 17 and the third 'classes*. 10 L 40 

Now, since the particulars of a definition — that is, (he 'delimiting 
definition’* both complete and in complete, and the 'descriptive 


1 This danse, ‘analogical Hftductkin In ihc lyilogisnv will Ijp abbreviated La rlic 
TriasUririin to [he sinijle word 'ByOqgjBint 

Own identities [cthSttysi]; attributes ["aTa^lfy&l]. 

15 MS gh hiifr ‘man 1 and ‘Iid™'. 

:3 MS gl: liliif ‘■Greek 1 ' and 'Abyssinian'. 

la relation 10 the drdjctkm hi Lhc syllogism wr will «pt for [he term, 'types’* 
for general usage, jjkI "aHMidi. 1 , for the technical term used xvith the figures. [Ed.] 
Kinds [anwa*] ; types [a^[tafj; classes [ajt]sairt|. 
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definition*, both complete anti incomplete are distinguished in part 
by their own identities, as is the distinction between a complete 
delimiting definition and an incomplete delimiting definition, and in 
part by their accidental qualities, as is the distinction between a com- 
plete descriptor definition and an incomplete one, [Bayriawi] called 
| these particulars of a definition] “classes 1 ,. 

And since distinguishing among die particulars of argumentation , 
namely, analogical deduction, investigative induction and illustrative 
analogical deduction, 1 * takes place by means of their own identities 
he called [these particulars of argumentation] “kinds. 1 . 

And since distinguishing among the particular examples of ana- 
logical deduction*— namely, the “hypothetical exceptive*, and the 'cat- 
egorical connective 1 ,-*' the latter functioning on the basis of a syllogistic 
structure having first, second, iltird and fourth figures, — takes place 
by means of ihcir accidental qualities, he called [these particular 
examples of deduction | "types 1 . 

The term "proposition applies to what is heard, that is, uttered, 
and to what is intellecti tally conceived,' 1 that is, the meaning that 
exists in the ^reasoning] soul- The meaning here is the intellectual 
conception, because ir is that which is required for (.he [logical goal 
as] conclusion, and the proposition (hat one hears may be called a 
syllogism by way of metaphor, 

Icl [BaydawTs] expression, L£ [u proposition] composed of state- 
merits” 1 , lie meant two or more statements in order a) to include 
both the simple^ and (he compound syllogism./ 11 and b) to produce 
from [the syllogism] a single proposition that would imply [an e*|uiv- 
itlenl| contrary' or a contradictory contrary of it/" 1 


■'* [qLyai), [juiciri 5 ], [lamibJlI/lqLyAs], 

[al-istifonaTI. [jd- . 

■' Proposition - [qasvJ] ; uLicied — [rcialfLL'h conmvcd — [mi H qOIJ . 

” MS gh [The simple sylLoLnsLn| is composed of two prcmis^H, as when wc say 
LttiU a; the world is chantfenbie and bi cverylhing chai^able le a tcnipur.nl phe- 
nomenon. |i;i5dith|, su therefore, the world is a temporal phenomenon. 

n MS j^h | The compound syllo^ianl i* like a sylLofpsm with abridged eoudii- 
siojis [maqfu.r ai-tlaliftfo as when wr say that the- world is tlianjsteablc and everv- 
ihing ehangeabJe is a temporal phenomenon, and every temporal phenomenon lui$ 
need for a maker, so therefore, the world has need lor s Maker. 

* MS S l: As when wr say foac every human Is a LlvLing being |hayavvan|, Ll 
implies an equivalent contrary faks musLa win]— some Living iMrlngs are human — 
or foe contradictory contrary riaqfdj every thing that is not a Irving being is 
not a human. 
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There is no deficiency in £a statement] such as when we say that 
l a certain mail walks around at night so therefore lie is a thief \ nor 
is there when we say dial ‘if the sun has risen then rhe daytime is 
here 1 . Each of them is a single premise that requires another premise, 
and wilh that [other premise] it would then be a syllogism. 

But we do not grant that onr statement that certain man walks 
around at night : will by itself necessitate our [further] statement that 
‘therefore he is a thief’; but rather, it together with our additional 
statement that ‘everyone who walks around at night is a thief 1 would 
then necessitate it. Nor do we grant that when we say that 'if the 
sun has risen then the daytime is here 1 , lhal it is | merely | a single 
premise judgment Just as the word, fif’, indicates the arrival [of day- 
time] so it also indicates the position of [ana implied! premise,, so 
Lhat there are, in fact* two premise judgments, one of which indi- 
cates (he arrival |of daytime J and the other the position of [the 
implied] premise. 

Regarding his expression, “when these are accepted as valid 11 : by 
this we 25 do not mean in this same statement that they should be 
truthful, but rather, that they would be such [a.e^ accepted as valid] 
even if their truth should Only be assumed in older to form a syl- 
logism the premises of which would be false. 3 

Also there is his statement,, “there would necessarily unfold from 
it’ 1 , shat is, from the first composite proposition would come factors 
providing for the existence of a composite structure fitted into MS 
22a the syllogism. Thus, for that reason he did not say, “there 
would necessarily unfold from them 1 ' J.e,, the factors that become 
the premises], because the desired conclusion would not result from 
those statements unless they should come in that special [syllogistic] 
structure, 

ITis expression, “because of its essence 11 , means (a.) lhat the [syl- 
logistic] necessity [referred to] would not be due to the mediation 
of some extraneous premise, that is, [the logic] would not be nec- 
essary because of one of the two premises of the syllogism. Nor 'b,) 


R««diri^ wills I-, lit*- M.S, M.S (rarirri i¥!4H;u jLftd MS Gajfrtd-YatltKki 4+f!fr 
"W da not mom'* [U na^m]:. 1' alone of source used react, **he does nai meaji'‘ 
Pa ya'ni]. 

M MS gl: .'Vs ■wtx'Ti wf- Oial rv^-n/ fnan is ^ rtH;ls and i;viCTy rnX'k i£ mincitlli 
dins, even af Lhe&r: two premises should hf faiav neverdieles rimy arc sipcli char 
when they xrg ill £ valid In rot [he inference from I Item would be lhal every man. 
is mineral. 
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would it be [necessary] due to the mediation of a premise that, is 
potentially implied within one of those stated* that is, fa 'hidden 11 
premise l hat would be] implied because of one of the two premises 
of the $yDngi$m but whose two limiting terms would IkpUi l :e different 
from the limiting terms ol the syllogism, 

a. Regarding the first [meaning derived I torn Baydawfs reference], 
that is* syllogistic necessity as being due to the mediation of some 
extraneous premise* it would he a* when we say, "A is equal to I! 
nnd R n equal to C* and from this it is necessarily implied that A 
is equal to C,^ However* {this 'necessary implication"] is not because 
of the essence of this 'structure'. If it should he otherwise* then this 
kind of ‘structure would always be productive* which it is not, 

This: is because if* instead of ‘equivalence 1 * 'clear distiuetaon^ should 
be taken |as the category)* or 'halving'* or 'doubling 1 * then it would 
not produce any 'necessary implication’. Indeed, if wc should say 
that A is distinct from B* and B is distinct from G, it would not 
imply dial A would be distinct from G* because what may be di-S- 
tmguished ifom another distinct entity would not itself by implica- 
tion be a distinct entity , 27 Likewise* if we should say that A is the 
half of 15. and R is the half of G* it would not imply that A would 
be the half of C. because the half of a half would not be a half 
And Likewise; if we should say that A is the double of B* and B is 
the double of C, It would not imply that A would be the double of 
C* because the double of a double would not be a double. 

Rather* the only biecessary implication' from this syllogistic ‘struc- 
ture' would be that A is equal to C by the mediation of our propo- 
sition that everything equal to B is. equal to all that B equals. If this 
is joined to the first proposition tht-n it produce* [the statement fliaf) 
A os equal to all that B equals, which means that all that R equals 
A is equal to. (Ilie statement that] B is equal lo C p means chat C 
is equalled by R, so this is made the minor premise in our propo- 
sition that all that R equals A is equal to* and this produces C* [to 
which] A is equal* meaning that A is equal to C* and this is the 
conclusive goal of the logic. 


gl: Ae it wt should say diul a fci-uii is distinct ffOm Jt rock, and a rock is, 
distinct frotTi a raUdJlil bfir^j lEwr-c is rwj implication Fn>rn this. tEjtfi n inuri would 
disiitiCt tiforiL a liUkiiial beiLi^, also tf horse Ls dislicLLT from, a mail tf.ri.iL a tnan 
is disiiiKt fWm a airighihg anirntfl, but tlaerc is oo implkaftiois from this than a Iwvrsc 
would be -discjfii'.i from a neighing annual, a.nd ihctc arc many similar tJULmplcs. 
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Thus it is known that the syllogistic ‘structure 1 mentioned gives 
the * necessary implication’ nl" our proposition, Lhal “A is equal to 
G”, only through the mediation of our [other] statement chai “at! 
l9lh[ is equal to B is equal to nil ihitE B equals,” And this is an extra' 
neuus premise, not being » ‘necessary implication 1 ol either out ol 
the two premises of the syllogism. 

So wherever this premise would not be true, the [syllogistic] com- 
posite structure would not produce [a ‘necessary implication 5 ]. It 
would be as when we say that “A is half of B and B is half of G 5 ", 
because it would not be truthful to say that alE that is half of B 
would he the half of whatever B is the half of T 20 

And wherever (Jus premise would be true, it would produce [a 
"necessary implication 1 ] as it does in the syllogism of equivalence and 
the like, it would be as when we say that “A is the premise of B, 
and B is the premise of C, and this L 42 implies ihat A is (he 
premise of C”, since it would l>e I rue thal all lhat i$ a premise oi 
B would be the premise MS 22b of all for which B is the premise. 

b- Regarding the second [meaning derived from Kaydawrs refer- 
ence], that is, syllogistic necessity as being due to the mediation of 
a premise potentially implied in one of those stated, it would l>c as 
when we might say, "‘The removal of part of the substance neces- 
sarily causes the removal of the substance, 23 but the removal of what- 
ever is not the substance docs not necessarily cause the removal of 
the substance, 5 ' 

Now, "part of the substance' implies 'the substance’ by the medi- 
ation of [an implied premise, namely, J the ‘contradictory contrary 
of the second [premise]’, 29 this being as when we migtii say, "Every- 


MS gl: VVh^-n wr say ihat a Zayd as hoc whirc, and every Greek is wlnae'., the 
implicati an is chat ‘Zayd is nor a Creek' by the media ti an of the contradictory erm- 
trary of the second [prop o si lion] [ r aks naqTd aL-thant) [also called a conlradlclory 
lub-cuntrary], jianrely, our propcrsilioai tlaal wIhkvct is not white as not Greek. 

I. gi; Regaidiiap the sylloL^istk necessity try the mediation of a premise potentially 
inLpik’d by One gF tisO^x . 1 slated, i [j-e,, aljilijatli| lh&[ (his propontitin [i.e,, 
h&huu’i ejuutiplel in relation to the condition mentioned is not a syllogism, But 
when it is put (outlier with Our prOpO'shiOrl, “WhuC Is not a part of (lie ftjbst&ftce 
would 1>: something e h^t is noi sunaranes' 1 , ir forms a syllogism of a he Second 
Figure, and it would be included in its definition, [From Jurjanj’s glosses oli Isfahant's 
commentary.] 

" J MS gJ: faks naqid: al-thanl| I.c., die second proposition, namely the major 
premise, this Ijrlnj^ lass cypress-skin, ‘'The removal of whatever is not Substance would 
mu necessarily Cause the removal of die suhatiinee-^ 
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thing whose removal necessarily causes the removal of the substance 
is substance-" And this | mediating proportion | is set up as the major 
premise to our statement, “Removal of part of the sulistanee neces- 
sarily causes the removal of the substance'', in order to produce the 
conclusive logical goal. 

But that | implied mediating) premise would be only on the con- 
dition that its two limiling terms should he different from the lim- 
iting terms of the syllogism [itself], lest die demonstration exercise 
should produce ns result (he ^equivalent contrary 3 . In that case the 
limiting terms of the syllogism [itself) would not he different, in con- 
trast to the [difference in the] terms herc, M since the "contradictory 
contrary 3 does change the terms of the syllogism [itself], in contrast 
to the ‘equivalent contrary’. 

c, Further [to the meanings in liaydawi’s reference], ‘the neces- 
sity deriving from [the syllogism’s] essence 1 is something more gen- 
eral in meaning llian either what is ‘obvious 1, or what Constitutes (he 
‘everything else’* so that both the ^perfect syllogism 1 ^ and the ‘every- 
thing else 3 can he included within it. 

Raydawi’s expression, ‘another proposition's means that it would 
f>c different from every aspect of the two premises, if if should be 
otherwise, then the necessary implication would be that each of the 
two premise judgments would he mutually distinct from each other, 
[each Ikcmg] in their own syllogism, because [logical necessity] would 
govern each one of them. 3 * 

Let no one say that consideration of this restriction" requires that 
the hypothetical exceptive syllogism,, in which an identical premise 
would be an exception, should not be a syllogism the case being 
like when we might say, “If A should he B, then G would be D; 
hue A is B, therefore G in D”, — since the conclusion statement is 
identical to one of (he (wo premises. 

This is because Oui doctrine is that the ‘conclusion statement 1 in 
the ’hypothetical exceptive 3 syllogism is [within] the ‘consequent^ 
the second and major premise]. One of the two premises is the 


" MS gb Lc., ihe contradictory contrary. 

■ MS i^t: A perfect syllori^TR is tikr ihc First Figure, and those other than per- 
<ect art like the mtiCr figures. 

J L In accordimee ivith our propcssidon. “All nreu are Living bcines and alt 
stocus are minerals", for these hoch require their individual; expressions at neces- 
sarily ss does a vaJid universal require in particular, 

51 MS jst: [ 1 -rt.], that they ho rliffrrfmt, 
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‘necessary mediating conjunction 5 between the ‘antecedent 1 * 1 and die 
‘consequent’, while the other premise has the position of antecedent, 
[i.e.,, the first- minor premise And there is no doubt that the con- 
clusion statement is different from each of them, for the conclusion 
is that *C is D\ and one of the two premises is 'if A should be B, 
then C would be D : s and the other premise is ‘A is B r , 

To state again, the syllogism inevitably either 

a. will include the conclusion or its actual contrary: (his [type] 
being called a £ kj/pQik£ittal exceptive kjtivgism*. [It is] as when we might 
say, “If the sun should have risen, then daytime would be here* hut 
the sun has risen”, which produces |thc logical result] “the daytime 
is here”, and this is in fact stated in the syllogism; and it is also as 
when we might say, “II the sun should have risen, then the daytime 
would be here, but the daytime is not here, so the sun has not 
risen”; thus, the conclusion would be as when we might say, “The 
sun has not risen 1 ’, L 43 this being the opposite of what is in fact 
stated in the syllogism, Or,* 1 [the syllogism] 

b. will not include the conclusion statement or its actual contrary, 
(his [type] being called the fakgar rkcl twauetivt syllogism \ as when we 
might say, 5 Hie world is changeable, ami everything changeable is 
a temporal phenomenon, MS 23a so, the world is a temporal 
phenomenon”; and our saying, “So, the world is a temporal phe- 
nomenon”, is The conclusion, but the syllogism actually dtH:s not 
include it or its contrary, 

Baydawi said: L 43, T 20 

Tkt hypQlktticid euepthv sylhgipn 

In the first [of these tw r o types of syllogism, namely, the ‘hypothet- 
ical exceptive syllogism 5, which does include the conclusion statement 
or its actual contrary], 

a. a valid proof demonstration inference may be made 

I. from the presence of [(rut fact in] the premise to its pres- 
ence in the conclusion, or. 


M MS R l: “If A should be B ” 

33 MS tf: This being, "But A is B, 1 ' 

w ' Thr aenfw of difi MS atids hr-rf:, ‘'if' 1 jaw taw iam yaahlamLlf. 
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2. from the absence [of Lrue fact in the premise] to its absence 
in the conclusion, or, 

3. from i he presence of [true fact in] one of two incompatible 
premises lo its absence in the other [premise], or, 

4. from the absence [of true fact in one [of two incompatible 
premises | to its presence [in] the other | premise ]. 

b. [The hypothetical exceptive syllogism therefore] will include a 
[first] premise that governs cither 

1, by means of an "inherent necessity 1 conjoined between the 
two’ [entities, premise and conclusion h this [type of premise] being 
called a Conditional twjuwtwe premise^ 7 or, 

2- [the hypothetical exceptive syllogism will include a first pre- 
mise that governs] by me'ans. of an "inherent incompatibility 1 |bc- 
iween (he premise and conclusion] * this [tyjn; of premise] being called 
a c &mditwtutl di^ttneime premise*. 11 * (The conditional disjunctive pre- 
mise] is — 

a) "real truth’ if the two [i.c-, premise and conclusion] are 
absolutely incompatible, [and it is] 

b) impossible to match 1 if the two of them are incompati- 
ble only in statements of true fact, and 

c) 'impossible to isolate’ 3 * if the two are incompatible only 
in statements regarding a falsehood 

c* In addition, there is another [second, premise] that will pro- 
vide a valid demonstration 

1, proving the position of the [first] premise, Or, 

2. pro%ing | the position olj the incompatible [first premise] 
absolutely, or 3 

3, [proving the position of cite incompatible first premise] in 
affirming true fact only, or. 

4. negating the conclusion, nr, 

5- [negating the position of] the incompatible [first] premise 
absolutely, or, 

8, [negating the position of the incompatible first premise] in 
[its] negation only. 

v An 'Ltihwm necessity* [tnuOnzaiTiah]; a eomfutwtal conjunctive premise [sharpyah 

n _ ji][1 FiF.iJa li| . 

w An 'snbcrtm ^compatibility* = [mu'anadahj is contrasted with ttsc 'inherent 
necessity* abowi condiEion^l disjunctive premise = fshariiyah. Tnuiifajikih]. 

w Imprifisihlc to march = fm&iuTac al-jarir*]; impressible ro isolaic = [mSni E !( al- 
khuluw). 
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This [other second type of premixej is called a e fwndilianti Ij txcep- 
tivc premised 

Isfihiini sayi; L 43, T 20, MS 23a 

1 he hypothetical exceptive gtUogum 

In the first type |of syllogism!, namely s the hypothetical exceptiie syllogism', 

a, a valid proof demonstration inference may be marie 

1. from die presence for true fact] in the premise to its pres- 
ence in the proved conclusion, as when we say, "If this should be 
a mm then it would be a living being, bill indeed, it is a man, so 
therefore it is a living being,” Or, 

2. from the absence [of true Ikt] in the conclusion to its absence 
in the premise, as it might be said of the aforementioned exam- 
ple, “But indeed, it is not a living being, so therefore it is not a 
matt." Or, 

3. from the presence [of true fact] in one of two incompatible 
premises to its absence in the oilier. Or, 

4. fmm the absence [of true Fact| in one of two incompatible 
premises to its presence in the other, as when we might say, "Either 
this number is even or it is odd, but indeed, it is even, so it is not 
odd" 1 ; [or,] "but it is odd, so it is not even”; [or], "but it is not 
even, so it is odd”; [or,] “but it is not odd, so it is even,” 

b. Thus, on the foregoing basis, the 'hypothetical exceptive syllo- 
gism 5 will include a [first] premise that governs [either] 

I. by means of an 'inherent necessity 5 conjoined between [he 
premise and the conclusion, [[i.c.J, — the presence [of true iact] in 
the premise implying its presence in tbc conclusion, and its absence 
in the conclusion [implying] its absence in the premise, — ) this [type 
qf premise] being called a ‘conditional conjunctive- premaf, and it is plainly 
conditioned by the tact that it is derisively affirmative, universal, and 
conjoined [with the conclusion] by an 'inherent necessity’, 43 {[i.e.J, — 


A> [Cf>ndi[MJTU.I| ex^rpthie premise — [shall tyah istithnaT], 

*■ A.-M. (jcichon 1 ; Lt-xitpu- dc in Phiioiophiijrv d\ Ibn ,Wj, Nr.:-, G1 ] :2 

istichm’i], quotes fr-nan Ihci Kina; “The ‘‘hypothetical’ 1 Syllogism is Composed oi two 
premises. oiie of which is ‘conditiimar, and the other briiiifc tlie puSttiEip or muuvid 
of une of i!»ei r twi parts, tlib [scLXMirJ| premise b called (be exMppori [aJ-mus- 
tjchnaJi] iM a followed hy the cn.nAJtiiirtu,” 

J|1 ‘Inherent necessity" [here jt is/ lluzfimsyah), {labile some Lind above,, clause a) 
it is} fmulazamaJiJ. This b the 'inhereiir necessity 1 that functions within the syllogism. 
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the presrnct: [of true fact] in the pre-mist 1 implying its presence: nl 
tlsc conclusion, and its absence in the conclusion implying its absence 
in the premise); or, 

2. by means of an 'inherent incompatibility-' between the iwo 
entities [premise and conclusion] , [[i.e r ], — the presence [of true fact] 
in one of these two implying its absence in the other, or its ab- 
sence in L 44 one of them implying its presence in the other, — } 
(his [kind of] premise Hieing called a Conditional disjunctive fire mist') 
which 

a) is ‘real truth' if the incompatibility [i.e.. between premise 
and conclusion] is absolute, ikit is, in affirming a true fact and in 
negating a falsehood; that is, both [premise and conclusion] may 
not lie affirmed at the same time and both may not be negated at 
the same time, as in the example that was. given. 

b) [This type of premise] is ‘impossible ro match' if [the 
premise and conclusion] are incompatible only in a statement of A 
eric fact, that is, they do not both [at oncej state a true fact or 
both negate a falsehood; it is as when we might say* "Either this 
thing is a man, or it is a horse”, 

c) and is ‘impossible to isolate' when the premise and con- 
clusion are incompatible only in a negation regarding a falsehood, 
that is, they are not both false and both true, as when we say, 
"Either this thing is not a man,, or if is nof a horse.” 

dj The ‘[conditional] disjunctive premise 1 is plainly condi - 
honed by the fact that it should be decisively affirmative, universal, 
and [disjoined from the conclusion by am inherent incompatibility 
{[i.ej, — the presence [of true Faelj in one of the two parts implying 
its absence in rhe ocher, or its absence in one implying] its presence 
in the other — }, 

c. In addition, the hypothetical exceptive syllogism will include 
another [second type of| premise that will provide a valid demon* 
strationr - 

1 . proving the position of the [first] premise in the '[condi- 
tional] conjunctive [premise 1 casef or, 

2. proving the position of die incompatible [hist] premise 
absolutely, that is*. affirmatively and negatively in the 'real truth 1 ,, 
['conditional disjunctive premise' case] or, 

3. [proving the position of the incompatible first premise] only in 
affirming tine fact in the 'impossible to match [premise 1 case], or, 

4. negating die conclusion in the '[conditional] conjunctive [pre- 
mise' case], or. 
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5. negating the [position of the] incompatible [ first | premise 
absolutely, that is, affirmatively and negatively in the L rca[ truth 1 
[^conditional disjunctive premise 1 case], or, 

b. negating the [position °f the] incompatible [liiEtJ premise 
only in its negation [of iajrebood| in the impossible to isolate [premise* 
case]. 

This otbri' f second type of] premise is called a ‘[conditional] excep- 
tive premise 

Baydawi said: L 44, T 21 

The categorical connective syllogism 

The second type of syllogism [namely, the categorical connective syl- 
logism] has four aspects [Le,, figures], because in it there must be 
an entity that will relate to both [major and minor] terms of the 
desired conclusion, this entity being called the middle term, 4 "he sub- 
jjcct in the conclusion [statement] is the minor term and the predi- 
cate is the major term. Tire premise containing the mi nor term h 
the minor premise 43 while that containing the major term is die 
major premise.* 4 Thus, the middle term [l.c., according to the four 
figures] may be either 

a. predicate in the minor premise and subject in the major pre- 
mise, or, 

b. predicate in them both, or, 

c. subject in them both, or, 

d. subject in the minor premise and predicate in the major premise. 

Isfahan j says: L 44, T 21, MS 23b 

The categorical conneeliie syllogism 

When [Baydawi] finished his discussion of the 'hypothetical excep- 
tive syllogism 1 , he began to discuss the 'categorical connective syllo- 
gism 1 . In accordance with the kind of judgments of which it is 
composed, this is called either the 'categorical [syllogism]', that is 


1! The setiho of ri skipped (he preceding statement, 

44 Middle cam “ [al-avmf]^ majur Cam - fal-akW); jniinar irrm = [al-i^hai] ; 
minor premise = [al-^uf^hraT niiisjm premia 1 . = [al-kubta 1 ], Tfaerc are ihe lerass 
used regularly in logic, 
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composed purely of categorical propositions/ 3 or ihe ‘conditional [syl- 
logism] that is composed | either | purely of condirioinal propositions, 
or of botl? f conditional J and categorical propositions. Our author 
gives his attention only to [he ‘categorical connective syllogism \ 

Now. every ‘categorical carmeClivc iylkrgimi 3 must have two premises 
that have ll commonality in some entity that will relate to both terms 
of the desired conclusion. This entity 1 ls railed a "middle term 1 , because 
it mediates between the two terms of the conclusion. One of the 
two premises will stE^nd alone as the subject in (be conclusion [state- 
ment], it being called the 'minor term' because usually L 45 it is 
more specific than the predicate; and the other premise will stand 
alone as the predicate in the conclusion statement, it being called 
the ‘major term 3 because usually it is more general than the subject. 
The premise in which is ihe minor term is called the ‘minor premise’ 
froiu the fat l that it comprises the minor term, and the premise in 
which is the major term is called the ‘major premise' from the fact 
that it comprises the major tenn. 

It is as when wr say, “Every man is a living being, and every' liv- 
ing being is sensate." Thus* “every man is sensate"' is the conclu- 
sion, while 'miiiT is the minor term, anti our statement, “Every man 
is a living being 11 is the minor premise; also, ‘sensate 1 is the major 
term, and our statement, “Every living being is sciisatc", is the major 
premise, while ‘living being' is the middle term. 

The judgmental statement that is a part of the syllogism is called 
a ‘premise 1 , and that into which die premise may be analyzed, as a 
‘subject’ and a 'predicate', aside from the copula, is called a ‘limit- 
Eng term of she syllogism 1 . Thus, every syllogism has three ‘limiting 
terms', minor, middle and major.* 6 

The structure of the relationship of (he middle term to the minor 
and major terms both as the posited ‘subject’ 47 and as the ‘predi- 
cate 1 is called a ‘figure 1 , while (lie interconnections! pattern of minor 
premise with cnajor premise [is called] a ‘context' or a mood'. 1ft 

The statement of conclusion is called the "logical goal' when |the rea- 
soning process] is transferred from it [Le., the statement of conclusion] 


! ' l«l -hiim3iy«t aJ^sirTaJi] . 

'■ Ithalalhftt Kuiliid aJ-ii^l-LH.r vvuf-iiL-awfal wa^al-ikkbarl 
J| ' MS gl: l.e., lilt; middle (erm is [Ik- iubje-et lor iheiTi, 

tVjsired subjeti [wuJ'Jl predicate L^aciilj; liquid ; snwi^oimtctioi'ud |>a.[- 

tern of minor and majeiir premis* Lac|tii-jii]; turned [cpnoahl; moud [4&rb], 
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to the syllogistic structure* and [it is caJlcd| the 'result 7 ILe., of thr 
reasoning process] MS 24a when the reasoning is transferred 
[back] from die Syllogism to tile Statement of Conclusion,' 1 ' 

The 'figured [of the categorical connective syllogism] are four in 
number, because the middle term will be [otic of the following]; 

Figure 1. — [The middle term will be] predicale in the minor 
premise and subject in the major premise,— (his ‘Figure r being 
called the first because a) its productivity is intuitive* b) it is the basis 
on which the others stand* c) it will produce [a validation for] the 
lour [logically inferred; desired goals, and d) [it wit] produce] the 
most extensive of these logical goals. 

Figure 2. Or* the middle term will be predicate in both of them, 
that is, in bolh the minor and major premises, M this ‘Figure 2 5 being 
made l he second a) because il has a commonality with Figure I in 
the minor premise, this being entire extensive than the major premise 
as it comprises die subject of the logical goal which in turn is more 
extensive than its predicate, and b) because it produces the inier- 
ence of a universal which is more extensive ibau a particular even 
though the universal be negative and the particular positive. 

Figure 3. — Or, the middle term will be subject in both the major 
and minor premises, 11 this 'Figure 3 1 being made the third because 
il has a commonality with Figure \ in one of its premises* namely, 
the major premise. 

figure 4. — (Jr, the middle term will be subject in the minor premise 
and predicate in die major premise* 52 this 'Figure 4’ being made the 
fourth because it differs from Figure l in both of its premises 


411 Regarding his flsfabiuii’s] -tHpressiurt; Trum the syllogism back to it :|the state- 
ment of conclusion] une can say that he Hist perils tin.- desire d goaf then arranges 
evkfenoe to prove and imply sc jas uui-J, and as long as it would he in that frame 

nt' refireme [ktt-dhalik! ic would Sm: [railed] ilu.- ‘dcHLmi goai 4 ;, 1 hus-, when Ebe F.y L- 
Liigislic reasoning would be tOtnpleltd it would [tx-iMtsICT Utuk out of Lbe syUugism 
and] be |c .tiled | the "reside |ol ihe rcAsuiiing po^ssl. IFnnn -d'Slnnil' itl-jurjatli's 
glosses on Isfahanr; cmcimentary] 

MS gl: As when we say, ’All men arc- Swing beings [but] no stone- es a living 
bring' and thin reuiltt in our saying, 'and hi no man. is s Flonc'. 

■' MS gi: As when we say, ‘All men are Jiving hemps'' and 'all meet arc ratio- 
nal'; this produces 'some- living beings are rational 1 . 

■' MS gl: As when wc say, 'All men are living hesngs and all rational beings arc 
men', and tins produces, home living beings arc rational 1 . 
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fiaydawi said: L 45, T 2) 

Figure / 

Figure \ wit! provide h valid demonstration :l 
la} when the middle tmn is. affirmed [either] by all of the minor 
term [SaMfi 

lb) or [when the middle term h affirmed] l>y some of [the minor 
term! [SiM], 

2a) and when the major term is affirmed by L 46 all that has 
been affirmed of the middle term [MaF], 

2b) or, the negative of this [i.e., when the major :erm is negated by 
all that has been affirmed of the middle term] [MeFJ, 

— Jail 1 and 2] proving that the major term is affirmed [either] 
by all of the minor term or by some of [the minor term]* or [the 
major term] is negated [either] by all of [the minor teniij or by 
some of [the minor term], 

[That is: [MaF & SaM = 5af]/LAAA-l], and 

[MaF & SiM - Si P}/ [ATT- 1], and 
[Me? & SaM = SeP]/[EAE4], and 
[MeP & SiM = St>P]/fEICM].J 

Isfahan! says: L lb, T 21, MS 24a 

Figure. 1 

The moods that can possibly be assembled in each of the four 
figu res —according to their quantity, namely, universality and par* 
ticuUrity, ami their quality 7 , n timely, affirm at ion alld negation are 
sixteen in number, the result of multiplying the four minor premises, 
affirmative- universal [Sa], affirmative-particular [Si], negative-uni- 
versal [Sc], and negative-particular [fin|, by the corresponding four 
major premises. 


JI The to Jiving sfAtirUrri higus he u^tE to repir-ienl [he syllogism, lLs moods 
iitul figure?; P - Major term (from Predicate), M - Middle term, S = Minor term 
yJrnm Subject) the ecxle i,isftd Ln the Anahit: itJtLs iis: [AiifJ = Major term, 

[Baj — Middle term, [Jftn] = Minor term.] 

W A11 are” — ai ‘No are" — e; “Some are” — L; “Some an: ejoL 51 = o, 

Exiunpfos; MaF & SaM = SaP": All M is P, all S is M, therefore All S is P 
“AAA- 1" Mocxl is three "'all are’ 1 propositions (wo premise* and the conclli- 
dou: Figure is ] , 
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a. Figure 1 ? if it is to be productive |of a valid proof demon^ 
Stratton], stipulates that in reruns of its quality the minor premise 

should be affirmative, 

[ This isj because if it should be negative, then the middle term 
would be stripped from the minor term, (lie minor term would have 
no place under the middle term, and the governance of the major 
term would not extend beyond the middle term, either affirmatively 
or negatively to the minor term. 

[This is] because the governance or the major term is upon that 
wliich the middle term actually affirms, and the minor term would 
not be a pari of that which the middle term actually affirms, on the 
supposition that it would be stripped from the minor term. 

b. Moreover, Figure I, if it is to be productive [of a valid proof 
demonstration], stipulates dial in terms of its quantity the major 
premise should be universal, 

[This 3 bJ because if El should be particular, then the governance 
of die major term woiJd apply only to part T 22 of that which 
the middle term actually affirms, and there is no implication that 
the minor term would be included in that part. And even if the 
middle term should affirm [the minor term] as Lmc still there would 
Ijt tif) implication that the governance would extend from die mid- 
dle term Lo MS 24b the minor term, 

lliiis, with respect Lo rhe affirmation of the minor premise, eight 
moods drop out [of consideration}, these I wing the result [from, mul- 
tiplying] each of the two negative minor premises [with] the four 
predetermined conditional propositions** as major premises, 

With respect to die universality of the major premise, four other 
[possible moods] drop oul [of consideration] , these being the result 
[from multiplying] die affirmative and negative particular major 
premises with the two affirmative jj,e,, universal and particular] minor 
premises. 

So [in Figure 1] die re remain four productive moods: the minor 
premise affirmative both universal and particular, and each of these 
with the major premise affirmative universal and negative universal, 
[AAA-1* AIM, EAE-3 , EIO-I]. 


■' See A.-M. froichon’s disai.^Mnn of fhaa* 1 ], [mah^r] and [ipdTyah itiahsflrxh] in 
her dt in Langr# J'ltn Siaa, pp. 72 '3. and 3A9. TTicsc arc propo- 

sitions trt which (he quantity is prcdcccrmiiicd by ihc me of the ccrms, ‘all 1 , "norw- 1 , 
and arcrl alsy uhe [c:m)K, ^always', "never 1 , 'not al all', and! ‘■sometime* 1 . 
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Summary of figure 1 

Figure 3 will therefore provide a valid demonstration — 

la) vyheti the middle term is affirmed hy all of die minor term 
[SaM , this being the mine Nr premise affirmative universal, as we 
say, “AH C is R 11 , 11 or, 

lb) | when] the middle term is affirmed by some of the minor term 
[SIM], this being the minor premise affirmative particular, as 
we say, “Some C is B* 1 ; 56 

—each of these (la and lb) being 
2a) when the major term is affirmed by all that L 47 has been 
affirmed of the middle term [MaPj, this being the major premise 
affirmative universal, as we say, “All f5 is A",” or* 

2b) when the major term is negated by all that has been affirmed 
of the middle term [MeP|, this being die major premise nega- 
tive universal, as we say, ^Nt> B is A”; 59 
— [all I and 2] proving: 

that the major term is affirmed by aU of the minor term |SaPj, ()r 
[client I lie major term is affirmed] by some of [the minor term] 
[SiP], or, 

that ]thc major term] is negated by all of the minor term [SeP] 7 
or 

[that the major term is negated] by some oi' [the minor term} 
[SoFJ. 

In other words. 

[Figure ]j will provide a valid demonstration — 
la) when (he middle term is affirmed by all of the miimr term, and 
2a) [when] the major term is affirmed by aL! that has Ihtd affirmed 
of the middle term, 

— [all La and 2a [ proving that the major term is affirmed by all 
of the minor term, as we say, “All G is B, and all R is A, so [all] 
C is A";* 

or, | Figure 1] will provide a valid demonstration — 


“ MS pi - As, ‘All men arc IKi.n.L' being? 1 . 

14 MS gl: As, T&omt Living lyings art men 1 , 

” MS of: Ai, ‘All living beings arc scnsacc'. 

4 MS gj; A&, living being lj a siod-e-' . 

w MS gb fe.. "All men art living Iwlsip, and all Living beLivgs. walk, therefore 

aJE men walk. 1 " 

Adjusting the svllngism to western ai^nrlarrl order [i.c., niaptr premia lirsl|: [MaP 
& SaM = SaP]/[AAAd]. 
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lb) when the middle tenia is affirmed by 5ome of the minor term, 
and 

2a) [when] the major term is affirm ed by all that has been affirmed 
of the middle term, 

[all lb and 2a] proving lhat the major term is affirmed by some 
of the minor term^ as we say, “Some ("is B„ and all B is A, SO 
some C is A”;* 0 

oi, | Figure 3j will provide a valid demonstra rio n — 

3 a) when the middle term is affirmed by ail of the minor terrn^ and 
2b) [when] the major term is negated by all that has been affirmed 
of the minor term, 

[all la and 2b] proving that the major term is negated by all 
of the minor term, as we say, “Alt C is 13, and no B is A, so no C 
is A”;* 1 

or, [Figure l] will provide a valid demonstration-— 
lb: when the middle term is affirmed by some of the minor term, 
and 

2hj [whenf die major term is negated by aU that lias been affirmed 
of the middle term, 

— [all lb and 2b] proving that the major term is negated by some 
of the minor term^ as we say, “Some C is 13, and no 33 k A, so 
some C is not A.” M 

[That is: [MaP & SaM = 3aF]/[AAA-l], and 

[MaP & SiM - SiPj/fAlI-1^ and 
| MeP & SaM = Sepj/[EAE-1], and 
[MeP & SiM = 5oPj/[EIO-l]J 

Thus, the author’s expression, “proving that the major term is 
affirmed feitherj by all of the minor term” is linked to his expres- 
sion, “will provide a demonstration when the MS 25a middle term 
is affirmed [either] by al! of the minor term, and when the major 
term is affirmed by all that has been affirmed of the middle term.” 


yi Mis jjl: l.e,, “Soane living beings arr men, and all mm are rational, therefore 
jomg living beihgS are nudonalr 1 ’ 

AdjiiFting Ltiv svlfopsFKi m uesrern standard orrfpr: [MaP & SiM — SLl 1 ‘]/| All- 1 j, 

11 MS L^flr As, 'E/very stonv is mineral, h-nt no mineral is. radona!, (Jicrcfore no 
stone is rational 1 , 

.4s adjusted: [MeP & SaM = StP)/[EAE-l]. 

11 MS gh A*- 'Some living beings are rtseti. and ruo inert are Emrses, therefore 
virne living Icings art not tiorses'. 

M adjusted: [MeP & SiM = SoP]/[EKM], 
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[BaydawTa] ovpressicjn, “or by some of it 1 *, (that follows his state- 
ment, “proving that the major term is affirmed [either j by all of the 
minor term”,) is attached to [line phrase,] “all of the minor term.” 
But its- meaning, "proving chat. the major term is affirmed by some 
of the minor term'*, is derivatively linked to his expression {lb)* “or 
by some of it”, (that follows his statement, “when the middle term 
is affirmed | either] by all of the minor term”,) and to his expres- 
sion (2a), “and when the major term is affirmed by all that has been 
affirmed of the middle term; 3 ' and the meaning of it is, “or, [Figure 
lj will produce a. demonstration — when the middle term is affirmed 
by some of the minor term, and when the major term is affirmed 
by all that lias been affirmed of the* middle term, prosing that the 
major term is affirmed by some of the minor term." 0 

[Baydawi's] expression, “or [the major term] is negated [cither] 
by all of [rite minor term l", jthaL is attached to his statement, “prov- 
ing that the major term is affirmed [either] by all of the minor 
term”,) is linked io has expression, (a) “the middle term is affirmed 
[either] by L 4& all of the minor term”, and Eo his expression, 
(b) “or [the major term] is negated [cither] by [all of the minor 
term].” The meaning of this is, ’“or, [Figure 1] will provide a demon- 
stration- -when the middle term is affirmed by all of the minor term, 
and when the major term is negated by all that has been affirmed 
of tine middle term, proving that the major term is negated by all 
of the minor term,'** 

[BaydawFs eonti titling] expression, . . or [the major term is ne- 
gated] by some of [the minor term] 31 , (this either statement being 
attached to [his phrase], “[or ffic major term t$ negated either by] 
all of [the minor term]”), is linked to his statement, “[or when [the 
middle termj is affirmed] by some of [the minor term] !l (lb)„ (that 
follows his statement, “when the middle term is affirmed [either] by 
all of the minor term’ 1 ]-, and to his statement, “or [the major term] 
is negated by [all of the minor term] {2b].” The meaning of flhi$ is, 
“Or, [Figure lj will provide a demonstration — when ffie middle term 
is affirmed by some of the ini nor term (lb), and when the major 


f ' 15L: '.Some living brings are men, and all men Af e rational, thuirdorf some 

living tiringL arc rational 1 . 


As adjusted: [MaP & SiM = SiP]/|AII-L]. 

fi1 MS gl: ‘hveiry aione is mineral, net loitiririiE is rational, rhsrftftHv- fti> sroru* 
is ranonal , 

As adjusted; [MeP Si $aM = SeF]/{EAE-]]. 
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term is negated by all that has been affirmed ot' the middle term 
(2b]j— proving that the major term is negated by some of the ini nor 
term ” 6S 

Baydawi said: L 4fij T 22 

Figure 2 

Figure 2 will provide a valid demonstration — 

la) when the middle term, is affirmed by all of the minor term 
[SaM] , and 

1 1>) [when the middle term is] negated by all of the major term 

[PeM]; or, 

2a) when the case is the reverse of this [i.e.j when the middle term 
is negated hy aJl of the minor term |Se.M| 4 and 
2b) when [the middle term] is affirmed hy all of the major term] 
fPaM], 

[ail 1 and 2] proving that the majos’ term is negated by all of 

the minor term, 

[That is: [FeM & SaM = 5eP]/[EAE-2], and 

[PaM & SeM = SeP]/[AEE-2].j 
Or,. | Figure 2 will provide a valid demonstration | — 

3a) when the middle term is affirmed by some of |the minor tenn| 

[SiM], and 

3b:- when [the middle term] is negated by all of the major term 
[PftMJ; or, 

4a) when [the middle term] is negated by some of the minor term 
[SoM], and 

4b) when [the middle term] is affirmed by all of the major term 

[PaM], 

— [all 3 and 4] proving that the major term is negated by some 
of the minor term. 

[That is: [PeM & SiM = SoP]/[EIO 2], and 

[PaM & SoM - SoP]/[AOO-2].] 

This stipulates that the time of the negation and the affirmation 
should be the same, or that ic should be one of the two continuously. 


51 MS s^L: ‘Snnuf living hftiii^s art- men, and no men ire heifers, therefore, bojtu^ 
thing hangs- arc noi hones'. 

As adjusted: [MtP fit SiM - SoP]/[EIO-l]. 
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IsChhziiii savs: L 48 , T 22 , ±V 1 S 25 m 

* - 1 

/IgHJT? 2 

a- fig'uitr 2, if «i is to be productive [of a valid proof demon- 
stration), stipulates that there should be a difference between its two 
premises, in [ifuit one should bej affirmative and [the other] negative. 

[This is because] it would he admissible that propositions in agree- 
meni* 6 as well as propositions in disagreement^ should have a com- 
monality either in affirming a single thing together' 1 * 1 or in negating 
a single thing together. In such a case, the syllogism in Figure 2 
might be composed of two affirmative premises in some matters 
together with an agreement between the two terms . f * and in some 
other matters together with a difference between them; likewise, (the 
syllogism | might be composed of two negative premises in sonic mat- 
ters together with an agreement between the two ] terms], and in 
some other matters together with a difference between them. 

However ? there would be no implication from either of them'"' 1 of 
any assigned inference, 71 [his [absence of implication] being [the kind 
of syllogistic] ‘difference 1 [he., between propositions] that is neces- 
sarily sterile of any conclusion. 

Ir would be as we say, livery man is a living being, arid every 
rational being is a living being 11 , and truly there would be a coor- 
dinating statement, namely, “every man is a rational being/ 1 Now, 
if the major premise should be exchanged ibr our saying, “and every 
horse is a living being/ 1 then truly there would be a differentiating 
statement, namely, 1! No man is a horse.” 

And, it would lie as we say, “No man T 23 is a home, MS 
25 b and no rational being is a hone”; and truly there would be 
a coordinating statement, namely, our- saying, "eveiy man is a rational 
being." Now, if die major premise should be exchanged Ibr our say- 
ing, “no donkey is a horse”, then truly there would be a differen- 
tiating statement, namely, "no man is y donkey/' 


w I. gl- E.*'., subjects of minor and major premises coai arc equal wd coordi- 
nate m Affirtnatioti, ss ‘man 1 and 'raliutial being 1 , 

01 L qi: Le„ subjects that arc neither equal nor coordinate in affirmation, as 
'man 1 , ‘burse 1 and ‘donkey 1 . 

^ MS gl: This being the ruirMle term. 

,;r i^: Tbc aftrtuurrt! or difltrcncx in terms, referi in (he logical gtKil, these 

Ivitig i hr minor and major ifi-ms [i,e ri :is subject and predicate of ilu - crwirliudnnj. 
* [.c, from the statement either of emdinaiiqn or differentiation. 

? Assigned inference ['-ala 5 ai-la^in). 
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b. Furthermore. |i_c, s another condition upon which Figure 2 will 
result in a valid proof demonstration is that] the major premise 
should be universal. 

f Tliisi is] because, if it shook] l>e: L 49 particular, then it would 

imply the [kind of syllogistic] difference [between propositions] that 
is necessarily sterile of any conclusion. 

It would, be as we say, “Every man is ration aJ, and some living 
beings are not rational”, or, u . . . some horses are not rational. 11 
However, in the first example, truly there would be a coordinating 
statement, namely, "Every man is a Using being", and in the sec* 
oru I example, there would be a dffierentiating statement, namely, 
our saying, “No man is a horsed 

And, it would be as we say, “No man is a horse, and some liv- 
ing beings are horses 1 ’, or, . some neighing animals arc horses 1 ', 
and truly in the first example there would Ire a coordinating state- 
ment, namely, our saying. “Every man is a living being”, and in the 
second example there would Ire a differentiating statement, namely, 
our saying, “No man is a neighing animal,” 

Thus, by reason of the second condition f eight moods drop out. 
of consideration, these resulting from | multiplying] each of the two 
particular major premises with the four predetermined conditional 
propositions [ire., predetermined by the terms 'all 1 , : no’, ’some arc", 
etc.] as minor premises. And by reason of the first, condition, four 
other moods drop out 0 ! consideration, these resulting from [multi- 
plying] the affirmative universal major premise with each of the two 
affirmative minor premises, and from [multiplying] the negative uni- 
versal major premise with each of the two negative minor premises. 

Thus, [in Figure 2] there remain four productive moodsr 
a) affirmative universal minor premise with negative universal major 
premise, 

b} negative universal minor premise with affirmative universal major 
premise* 

c) affirmative particular minor premise with negative universal major 
premise, 

d} negative particular minor premise with affirmative universal major 
premise. 
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AfflfflliJJ 1 tij jlgUTt> 2 

Figure 2 will therefore provide a valid demonstration — 

la) when the middle term is affirmed by all of the minor term 
[SaM ], and 

lb) [when] die middle term, is negated bv all of the major term 
[PeM]> 

as we say j. “All C is B, and no A is W\ 
or, [Figure 2 wit! provide a valid dern oust rat ion] by die reverse 
of die foregoing, that is;.— 

2a) when the middle term is negated by all of the minor term [ScM], 
and 

2b) [when] the middle term is affirmed by all of the major term 
[PaM], 

as we say, “No C is B, and all A is IF 1 , 

— [all 1 and 2| proving that the major term is negated by all of 
the minor term, this being Our saying, “No C is A." 

| Thai is: jPeM &. SaM - SeP]/[EAE-2]j and 

I PaM & SeM = 5eP]/[APF^2]-| 

[baydawisj expression, “proving that the major term is negated 
by all of the minor term”, is linked to the first two moods, for die 
resulting inference of both of them is one and the same, namely, 
negative universal. 

Or, [Figure 2] will provide a demonstration — 

3a) when the middle term is affirmed by some of the minor term 
[SiM], and 

3b’; [when] the middle term is negated by all of the major term 

[PcMjj 

as we say, MS 26a “Some C is B, and no A is B"'; 

or, | Figure 2j will provide a demonstration — 

4a) when die middle term is negated by some of the minor term 
[SoM], and 

4b) [when] die middle term is affirmed by all of the major term 

[PaM], 

as we say, “Some C is not B., and all A h B'\ 

| all 3 and 4] proving that the major term is negated by some 
of the minor term., a* we say, “Some C is not A.” 

[That is; [FeM & SiM = SoP] /[EIO-2], and 
[PaM & SoM = SoP]/[A002].] 

Thus, [the antlior 1 ?] expression, “proving that the major term is 
negated by some of the minor term", is linked to die last two moods, 
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L 50 for the inference of both of them is the same, namely, a neg- 
ative particular [proposition]. 

T he condition upon which these four moods would produce [a, 
valid proof demonstration] is that there should be one of the two 
[following sets of] circumstances: either a] the time of both the 
affirmation and the negation would be one and the same,, or, b) that 
one of the two premises would he validated as continuing; [in exiji- 
tenoe], either hi) continuing in accordance with its essence, or l>2) 
continuing^ in accordance with its descriptive characteristic. This is 
so because if one of the two sets of circumstances should not be 
true, then the syllogism [of Figure 2] would not be productive, 

Tt would l>e as we say, lt The whole moon is eclipsed necessarily 
at the time the earth ts interposed between it and the sun. but [this 
is] not continuously” , and* “None of the moon is eclipsed" 1 at the 
time of the lunar quarteri 4 [i.e., because of the earth being] between 
it and the suic n but [this is] tiOt continuously together with a false 
proposition j as we might say* “Some of the tnoon is not the [whale] 
moon a* a general possibility. 1 ’ 

Bnydnwi said: L 50, T 25 

Figure 3 

figure 3 will provide a valid demonstration — 
lab) when the two terms [i.e,, major and minor] are affirmed by 
alt of the middle term [MaP ik MaS], or, 

2a) when one of them |is affirmed by jail of the middle term] 
[MaP or MaS], and 

2b) [when] the other [is affirmed] by some of [the middle term] 
[Mis or MiP] ? 

— [all I and 2| proving that the major term is affirmed by some 
of the minor term. 

[That is: [MaP & MaS = SiP]/[AAB3], and 

[MaP & MiS = SiPJV [All-3], and 
[MiP & MaS = SiP]/[lAi’3] .] 

Or, [Figure 3 will provide a valid demonstration] — 


7i In T the third wmrrtntf of [al-dawfini] is rn.isfifH - llr‘i:l fwl-dnin | 
12 Tin* ,MS flkm’ift adds here, ''Ticcsstsarily ’ 1 |b»-aW^riir;ihJ. 

Lunar quifter [jil-EstrhTT 
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3a.) when the minor term is. affirmed by ail of [the middle term) 
[MaS], and 

3b) [when] the major term is negated by all of ft he middle term] 
| Mel 5 ], or 

3c:) [when the major term is nested] by some of [the middle term] 

[MoP], or 

4a) when ]tbc minor term] Ls affirmed l>y some of [the middle term] 
[MiS] , and 

4b) [when] the major term is negated by all of [the middle term] 

' [MeP], 

[all 3 and 4] proving that the major term is negated by some 
of the minor term. 

[That is: [MeP & Ma$ - SoP] / [LAO- 3] , and 

[MoP & MaS - SoF]/[OACF3], and 
[MeP & MiS = SoF]/[EIO-3],] 

Isfahan! says: L 50, T 23., MS 26a 

ftgHrr? 3 

Figure 3, if it is to be productive [of a valid proof tlcmonslrati™], 
stipulates I) that the minor premise should be affirmative, and 2) that 
one of the two [i-c,, major and minor premises) should be universal 

a, The minor premise should lx.* affirmative,, because if it should 
l>e negative then it would imply the [kind of syllogistic] 'difference 1 
[i.c., between propositions] that is necessarily sterile of any conclusion , 

It would be as we say. “No mail is a horse, and fsoj every man 
is a living being", or, “[and so] eveiy man Is a rational being'’, and 
truly, in the first example there would be* a coordinating statement,,, 
namely „ “Every horse is. a living being”, and. in the second example 
there would hr a differentiating stale me tit, namely, :i No horse is a 
rational being.” 

But if die major premise should be exchanged for our saying, "No 
man is a neighing animal”, or* “no man is a donkey", then the 
major premise would become negative, and truly in Lite first exam- 
ple there would he a coordinating statement, namely, “Every horse 
is a neighing animal 11 , and in site second example there would be a 
differentiating statement, namely, “No horse is a donkey. 11 

b. F'urthcr, [in Figure 3] one of the two premises should be uni- 
versal, because if rhey both should b? particular then u would imply 
the [kind of syllogistic j ‘difference ii.e., between propositions 1 that 
is necessarily sterile of any conclusion. 
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It would tsc as when wc &iiy „ “Some living beings an men, and 
|soj some living beings are rational typings. 1 ",, or, “[and so] some liv- 
ing beings am horses' and truly in the first example there would 
be a coordinating statement, namely, “Every man is a rational being 1 ', 
and in the second example there would be a differentiating state- 
ment* namely, +L Nrs man is a horse." 

But if tire major premise should be exchanged for our saying, 
“Some living beings are not rational beings”. Or* “Some MS 2fib 
living beings are not horses”, then the major premise would become 
negative, and truly in the first example there would he a coordi- 
nating statement, and in the second example there would lx a 
differentiating statemeu t . 

Thus, ten moods would fall away |out of consideration] ^ eight 
from the first condition, these resulting from (multiplying} the (wo 
[i.c., universal and particular] negative minor premises by the four 
predetermined conditional propositions [i.e,* predetermined by the 
terms 'all 1 * 'no 7 and L some\ etc,| as major premises, and two mtmds 
from the second condition* these being the two moods resulting from 
[multiplying] the affirmative particular T 24 minor premise wilh 
the two [affirmative and negative] particular major premises. L 51 

So then there are six moods that are productive of a valid 
proof demonstration, namely], the minor premise affirmative uni- 
versal [multiplied] with die four predetermined conditional proposi- 
tions as major premises* and the minor pieniise affirmative particular 
[multiplied] with the two [i,e.„ affirmative and negative] universal 
[major premises]. 

Now, this Figure 3 will not produce anything except a particular 
proposition, because the most specific moods ol this figure are the 
two affirmative universals, M the two nnivcrsals being with the major 
premise negative. These two will not produce a universal proposi- 
tion^ because of (he possibility that the minor term might be more 
general than the major term* as when we say, ^Ali men ate living 
lieings* and [so] all men are rational"* or, [acid so] no men arc 
horses." However* it (ru)y should be* in the first example* “Some 


fi MS gl: I.c., the minor and major affinnatvvT UTirn'raJs, as- vre say, !t ,\]L nicu 
arc living bciup", and ‘‘all men arc ni.ti.uPLa! brings^' 

‘ MS gl: Because it is impassable for a more specific f premia" la aiTirm every 
individual case Of a rru.ne general Iprcmbe]* ar t« iK^lf il , 
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living beings are ralionaJ”, attd in the second example, “Some liv- 
ing beings are not horses/' 

Thus* if these two [universal] moods should not produce a uni- 
versal, then the rest" would not produce [one], since [these mo 
moods] arc more specific than the rest of the moods. The first exam- 
ple 7 ® is more specific than any mood composed of (wo affirmative 
[premises] f J and the second example* is more s|Krcilic Lhan any 
mood composed of an affirm a Live and a negative (premise]. And as 
long as the more specific [premises] will ttol produce a certain tiling, 
(he more general [premises] will not produce it, otherwise, (he more 
specific [premises] would have produced it- This is because the result- 
ing inference of a more general \ premise] is [also] its own conclud- 
ing consequent; and the more general being a concluding consequent 
of the more specific, the consequent of a consequent would be a 
consequent/ 1 

Summary qf figure 3 

Figure 3 will thus provide a valid demonstration 
lab) when both the minor and major terms are affirmed by all of 
the middle term [MaS and MaPJ, B3 
as we say, “All B is C, and all ii is A 11 , or 

2a) when one of (lie lemns is affirmed hy all of the middle term 
[MaF or MaS], and 

2h) [when] the other term is affirmed hy some of the middle term 
[MiS or MiPji 

this latter statement [Le., 2a & 2b)] having two aspects, ihat is, 
[TIP sre 3] will provide a valid demonstration-— 


■' L: [aL-h£qiyah] ; T and MS fiamccr ^EWlIa: [aJ-h&qt];. ihr MS: [al-hawi^t]. 
f1 MS gl: I.c., two affijmaMvr nnii-fi-gak arc mure specific than a minor premise 
affirmative parLieiJar with [lit.: atufl a major pn-mise affirmative im.iw.rsaJ, or [than.] 
a minor premise affirm alive universal with a major premise affirmative particular. 

' 1 MS gl: Le., a minor prerniw affirmative universal a major premise affirmalive 
particular, acid the reverse. 

1,1 MS l.e,, ft mood rumpastd of an affirmative universcl and A Eie^titive ucii- 
veraaJ, at wc say, "All men ire lining beings, and [soj no iruti is a hoirwc.’* 

" Le., [iazim aJ-liixim Lazlm], the MS supplies a glrjcs fur each of these three 
tfiiTla- L; [nadpsh], 2) fa'amm], 3) [akluLssJ, which Ettay l>e joined to rvad, The 
resulting iiilemire of a more generiiJ [propoaiionl is a snore specific | fsrrjpKj^Ltioril .. 1 " 

k, ‘ MS gl: This li a FtfettiKe to the first mtusd of Figure 3, as when vve say, 
H Evcjy man ;$ a living being and even,' nautL is raiional- and this produces— Some 
living beings ane rational/ [MaP & Mufr = SIF]/[AjM'3] 
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2 a 1 ) when the minor term is affirmed by all of the middle term 
[MaS], 9 * acid 

2 b 1 ) [when] the major term is affirmed by some of the middle norm 
[MiP] ,-just as if the major premise in die example given 
should be exchanged for our saying. “Some B is A*': 
and [Figure 3] will provide a valid demonstration — 

2 a 2 ) when the major term is affirmed by all of the middle term 
[MaP], and 

2 I> 2 } [when] the minor term is affirmed by some of the middle term 
[MiS] s — just as if the minor premise [in the example given 
above] should be exchanged for our saying, "Some B is C”, 
— [all ] and 2 ] proving that the major term is affirmed by some 
of the minor term. 

[That is: [MaP & MaS = E>iPj/[AAl-3), and 

[MiP & MaS - 5iP]/[IAT-3], and 
[MaP Jk MiS = SiP]/[AII-3],] 

fa ofhtr words^ [Figure 3] will provide a valid demonstration (when 
if is done] by means of the three foregoing moods, all! proving that 
the major term is affirmed by some of the minor rerm, as when we 
say, "Some C is A. v 

Or, [Ftguie 3] will provide a valid demonstration 
3 a) when the minor term is affirmed by all of the middle term 
[MaS], and 

3b] [when] the major term h negated by all MS 27a of the mid- 
dle term [MrF], or 

3c) [when] the major term is negated by some of the middle term 

|MoP], 

as when we say, “AH R 13 C, and — no R is A, or,*— .some R is 
not A ” 

Or, | Figure 3] wall provide a v'Eilid demonstration — 

4a) when the minor term is affirmed by some of the middle term 
[MiS], and 

4b) | when] the major term is negated by all of the middle term 
[McP], 

as when wc say, “Some B is C, and no B is A 11 , 


g]: Sp i.i'hfEs iht minor premise is affirmative uni versa] ;ind the major 
premise 3H affinnailive particular it met produce [as a valid inference] llie affi.nnu.tive 
parcitubr, at whirl, we say, “ Every living being is a sriwate being and some living 
beings are rational and this produces somt seiasatt beings art rational,” 
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— [all 3 and 4] proving that the major term is negated by some 
of the minor term. 

[That is: [Mf P & MaS = SoF]/[EA03], and 

[MoP & MaS = SoF]/[OAG-3] s and 
[MeP & MiS = SoP]/[EIQ-3] .] 

In other words ^ [ Figure 3] will provide a valid demonstration L 52 
[when if is done] by means of the three foregoing moods, [all] prov- 
ing that (he major term is negated by some of the minor teiiii, as 
when we say, “Some C is not A." 

Baydawi said: l, 52, T 24 

Figure 4 

Figure 4 will provide a valid demonstration? — 
la) when the minor term is affirmed by all of the middle term 
|MaS] t and 

lh) [when] [the middle term] is affirmed by aJU of the major term 
[PlaM] j or 

2a) [when the mil tor term is affirmed by all ol' die middle term 
[MaS]J and 

2b) [when [the middle term] is affirmed) by some of [the major 
term | [ PiiVl ] t 

-[an i and 2] proving that the major term is affirmed by some 
of the minor term. 

[That is: [ PaM & MaS - SiP]/[AAJ-4] r and 

[KM & MaS = SiF]/ [LAI-4].] 

Or. | figure 4 will provide a valid demonstration] 

3a) when | the minor term] is affirmed by all of [the middle tcrm| 
[MaS], and 

3b) [when] the middle term is negated by all of the major term 
[PeM], or 

4a) [when [the minor term] is affirmed] by some of [the middle 
term] [MiS], and 

4h) [when the middle term is negated by all of the major term [PeMJ J 
— [all 3 and 4j proving that the major term is negated by some 
of the minor term. 

[That is: [PeM & MaS = SoP] / [EAG-4] t and 

[PeM & MiS = Sol 1 ] / [ElO-4] J 
Or^ [figure 4 will provide a valid demonstration | — 

5a) when I he minor term is negated by all of the middle terrm [MeS], 
and 
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5bi [when] [the middle term] is affirmed by all of (he major term 
[PaM], 

fall pj proving that the major term is negated by all of the 
minor term. 

[That is: [FaM & MeS = beP]/[AEE-4JJ 

Isfahani says: L i2- T 24, MS 27a 

Figure 4 

Figure 4, if it is to be productive [of a valid proof demonstration], 
stipulates (a r ) that the two lesser categories. [ namely [ negation and 
particularity should not be together, either in a single premise* 1 
or ill [the] two premises, equally whether they are of One kind, as 
when both premises arc either negative Or particular, or whether 
they are of two kinds, as when one of them is negative and ihe 
other is particular, unless of course, if the minor premise should be 
affirmative particular, then in that ease it [i.c., Figure 4] would neces- 
sarily stipulate lb.'! that the major premise should be negative universal. 

a. The reason for the first stipulation, namely, that the two cat- 
egories should not lie together IT! [a FigmC 4 syllogism], [and] assum- 
ing that the minor premise would not be affirmative particular, is 
because if tire two lesser categories should be together in [one [Figure 
i] syllogism], [and] assuming that the minor premise would not be 
affirmative particular, then it would imply the [kmd of syllogistic] 
difference that is necessarily sterile of any conclusion, 

|k would he] as when wc say, “No men are horses, and no don- 
keys are men”, or, "no neighing animals arc men” Rightly, in the 
first example, there should be a differentiating statement, namely, 
"No h o rues are donkeys", and in (he second example there should be 
a coordinating statement, namely, “All horses are neighing animals,'’ 
Now, if the major premise should be exchanged for our saying, 
“Some living beings arc men", or, "Some rational beings are men”, 
then the major premise would become affirmative particular and the 
minor premise negative universal. But rightly, in the first example 
there should be a coordinating statement, namely, “All horses arc 


* A "Negatives ami pankukre art counted infenor qy affirmatives; and urii-ver^ls-’'' 
from A GrtafortM (*/' by Akvander Jamieson. NVw Hav$n: 1H22, [>. 

14 NtS gl: Their being in one premise ^ould lie if ihai piemiic were btnh neg- 
ative ami particular. 
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Living beings™, and in the second example there should be a differ- 
entiating statement, namely, "No horses ate rational brings. 11 

It would be as when we say, "Some living beings are not men 11 ,* 
and, ^All rational beings are animal beings 11 * or, lL /\li horses are Liv- 
ing beings.’ 1 Rightly, in the first example there should be a coordi- 
nating statement, namely,, "All men are rational twangs”, and in the 
second example there should be a differentiating statement, namely, 
li Nq men are horses,” 

And it would be as when we say,. '‘'All rational beings are men", 
and "Some living beings arc not rational", 11 ' or, "Some donkeys are 
not rational.” Rightly, in the first example there should be coordi- 
nating statement, namely, “All men are living brings", and in the 
secy rid example I. o3 there should be a differentiating statement, 
namely, u No men MS 27b are donkeys,” 

These combinations^ arc more specific than those In which the 
two lesser categories are together, except for the one compounded 
of the minor premise affirmative particular with the major premise 
negative universal and the one compounded of the two affirmative 
particulars. 

The combinations in which the two lesser categories arc together 
are eleven in u umber; 

1) minor premise affirmative universal &. major premise negative 
particular, 

2} minor premise affirmative particular &l major premise negative 
universal, 

3) 11 " M " & 11 negative 

particular, 

4} Ir " " " & " N affirmative 

particular, 

5) minor premise T 25 negative universal major premise nega- 
tive universal „ 


w MS cl: 14iil is an example nf [he two lesser categories being in cme preinsr. 
line minor premise, since [here] the minor premise is ncgntnT- particular. 

a} MS gl: This is an rsainpte of the too Lesser categories being in one premise, 
the ln&jyr prftiiL^c, slime (lie i^joc premise i.. mc^alLvt; particular. 

;H MS l;I: I.e., [be four conibimtians, which arc: 

1) minor premise negative universal & major picmisc negative universal. 

2) minor premise negative unrvereai ■& major affirmative particular, 

'+;■ minor premise negative particular & major affirmative iiniveml, and 
4) minor premise affirmative universal ft major premise negative particular. 
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6) " 11 11 f| & H " negative 

particular, 

7) ,f " " ri & " " affirmative 

particular, 

81 minor premise negating particular & the four preconditioned major ones: 
[namely, U 8 =[ minor pr. negat. partic. |& major premise affir- 
mative universal J 

9) " 11 ,p [& " ,r negative 

universal ,J 

SO) * " w [& " “ affir- 

mative particular,] 

II) ” " " f& M 11 negative 

particular] , 

l r The first combination of those mentioned, that composed of 
(lie two negative universals fi.e.> #oJ. is more specific [and definite] 1111 
than (a) the two negative particulars [#L EJ and (b) the minor premise 
negative universal St the major negative particular jfffij and {c) the 
minor premise negative particular &. the major premise negative uni- 
versal [#9], 

2. The second combination of those mentioned, that composed 
of a minor premise negative universal St a major premise affirmative 
particular |#7], is more definite than fthat] composed of a minor 
premise negative particular and a major premise affirmative partic- 
ular [#10], 

3. 'Hie third combination of those mentioned, that composed 
of a minor premise negative particular & a major premise affirmative 
universal |#8], is more definite than a minor premise negative par- 
ticular & a major premise affirmative particular [#1Q], 

4. The fourth combination of those mentioned,, that composed 
of a minor premise affirmative universal &. a major premise nega- 
tive particular [# ij, is mare definite than a minor premise affirmative 
particular & a major premise negative particular [#3], 

Now, when the most specific |and definite] one is not productive 
[of a valid proof demonstration] them ihc most general [and indefinite] 

iV L The universal is more iprcLEt [and definite] [akha^sj Lhan ihe partku- 
Iflf, twciiuse wherever iStcrc exist?. a universal there wiEl e/sist (for* particular, and 
ckM. wherever iherc exists a parliculai ches^ will exisl itn" universal, 

White rhft adjective translaictl, ''more: rtefinire 1 ’, &lio means, “merr .ifiecific' 1 , the 
sense here lj of a reliable coverage of iniew in reference, 
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otic will not be productive. So ir is established that nine combina- 
tions are unproductive because of l he first stipulation.' 90 

b, The second stipulation [foe- ihc productivity of a Figure 4 syl- 
logism], namely, that the major premise must be negative universal; 
if the minor premise should be affirmative particular, it is because 
if that should not be so then it would imply the [kind of syllogistic] 
difference that is necessarily sterile of any conclusion. 

It would be as when we say, “Some living beings are men”, and 
“all rational beings are living beings”, m\ “all horses arc living beings." 
Rightly, in the first example them would be a statement of coordi- 
nation, namely, "All men are rational 91 , aud in the second exiimple 
there would be a statement of different] adon, namely, “No men are 
horses. 11 This is more specific [and definite | than the two affirmative 
particulars. And when the more specific |and definite] arc not pro- 
ductive then the more general [and indefinite] are not productive. 
Thus there drops out [of consideration] because of the second 
stipulation (wq other moods. So [in Figure -tj there are five pro- 
ductive moods: 

[1-3] minor premise affirmative universal & the three [major premises, 
namely* affirmative universal, affirmative particular^ and neg- 
ative universal] t 

[4} minor premise affirmative particular St major premise negative 
MS 28a universal, 

(5) minor premise negative universal & major premise affirmative 
universal. 

'I be first four [of these] validly produce only a particular cortdiu 
siuif" because of the possibility that the minor term might be more 
general [in extension] than the major term. 

1. | The first] would be a$ when we say, “All men are living 
beings, and all rational beings are men. 1 ""’^ [#1; PaM & MaS 
SiP/AAI-4] 


* MS gl: T Hie l>L r LTijt that ihc two Lesser categories sh-unlJ Tiu! be mother [itf a 
syllogism] , 

91 .MS gli Heeausc of the tmprvssibilLty of predicating a niurr spwilir: [proposii- 
Lmi] of any individual [propositum] that is ]]fiore general. 

c MS (?h ITiiis [syllogism] ckiea not pruduce the conclusion, “All Living beings 
:m- raiinri^l”, 3mt ™ther, "'i^.wT-ie living brings nuLon^l", because of the irnpos. 
ability of predicating what is brob* specific of any individual example t>l’ what is 
more gcnt-ral its otlenakin. 
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2, So if there should lue no productivity of a universal [propo- 
sition] L 54 in (his [first] mood, then there would not be any 
productivity' of a universal in the second one because it [i,c., the 
first] is* more specific [and definite: chan the second, [#2; PiM Si 
Mag = $iP/lAi-4| 

3, And [in the third] if would be as when we say, "All men 
arc living lutings, arid no horses are men,”* 11 [#3; PcM & MaS - 
SoF/FAO-4] 

4, And if this mood should not produce a universal proposi- 
tion , then [neither] would [the fourth one] a minor premise affirmative 
particular with a major premise negative universal produce a uni- 
versal proposition because die former mood |#3j is more specific 
[and definite] than the latter. [#4; PeM Si MiS = SoP/ElO-4] 

5, But the minor premise negative universal with the major 
premise affirmative universal will produce a negative universal [con- 
clusion]. [#5: FaM & MeS - SeFAAEE-4] 

Summary qfjtgurie 4 

Figure 1 will produce a valid demonstration — 

In) when the minor term i* affirmed by all the middle term [MaS], 
and 

lb) [when] the middle term is affirmed by all the major term [FkM], 
as when we say, "All B is C & all A is IP\ or 
2a) when the minor term Ls affirmed by ail the middle term [MaS], 
aild 

2b) [when] the middle term is affirmed bv some of the major term 

um, 

as when we say, “All B is C & some A is B’\ 

[all 1 and 2] prosing that the major term is affirmed by some 
of the minor term, as when we say. *'Some C is A r " 

In other words, [Figure 4] will produce a valid demonstration when 
[eiiher of] these two moods |lab or 2ab] is used, proving that the 
major term is- affirmed by some of the ini nor term.. 

Or, [Figure 4] will provide a valid demonstration — 


■ > MS gl: Thfs [syllogism] dra-s not produce, “No living beings arc horses' 1 ; but 
rather it produces, “Some lr.i nj beings are not horses”, because of tin 1 impossibil- 
ity of negating the species fll aft individual CKilftpJcs r>f the genus. 
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3aj when the minor term is affirmed by all the middle term [MaJS], 
aim] 

3b; [when] the middle term is negated by all the major term [FeM], 
as when wc say, £l All B is C & no A is B M ; 

or, [Figure 4| will produce a valid demonstration 
4a) when the minor term is affirmed hy some of the middle term 
[MiS], and 

4b) l when] ihr middle term is negated by aE] of (he major term 
[PeM], 

as when we say, "Some B is G & no A h B ; 

— fall 3 and 4] proving that the major term is negated by some 
of the minor term. 

In other words, [Figure 4] will produce a valid demonstration when 
[either of] these two moods [3 ah or 4ab] is used, proving that the 
major term is negated by some of the minor term. 

Ur. [Figure 4] will produce a valid demonstration — 

3a) when the minor term is negated by all the middle term [McS], 
and 

3b) | when] the middle term is affirmed by all the major Eenrt [PaMj, 
— [all of 5] proving that the major term is negated by nil I the 
minor term. 

[That is: [PaM &. MaS = SiP/AAT-4], and 

[FiM k MaS - SiP/IAJ-4], and 
[PeM k MaS = SoF/EAO-4], and 
| PeM & MiS = SoP/EIO-4], and 
jTaM & McS - SeF/ARE-4].] 

Baydawi said: L 34, T 25 

Summary of thi ty£tf\ of the. ^Uegjams 

'IFus, the syUogisLk combinations that are productive [of a valid 
proof demonstration] are twenty-three in number: four hypothetical 
exceptive, and nineteen categorical connective. A discussion thor- 
oughly examining them all is to t>e lound in the books on logic,' 4 


114 Sec she note an the end of Chapter 2 above, ^Explanatory statements.” A.-M, 
Goifhun fuHou's her discussion dwre fci the li.n-I-2 s.v. “hadd”! by Lisimg a -nuin- 
hcr of che$e book* oei logic Availabk to Raydawi arid hfahani. 
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Isfahan! says: L 54, T 25 , MS 28a 

Smmaj of the types of the sytlagisms 

It is clear from what has been said* 5, that the syllogistic combina- 
tions that arc productive |of a. valid proof demonstration] arc twenty- 
three in number. 

a. Four [of these] are ‘hypothetical exceptive* in type, 

L Two of these four [combinations] are composed of a Von- 
ditionai conjunctive’ that is decisively affirmative of inherent nrces- 
sily^' and [either] asserting the factual truth of its condition,^ 7 or, 
denying the fact of what is conditioned 

2. Two of the four [combinadonsj are composed of 

a) a 1 [conditional] disjunctive’ that is real and affirmative of 
incompatibility,” that is* it is ‘impossible to match' as it affirms ils 
incompatibility in affirming the i>osition of one of its two parts*™" 
and 

b) a ‘[conditional] disjunctive* that is real and affirmative of 
incompatibility* that is* it is 'impossible to isolate’ L o5 as it affirms 
its incompatibility in negating the position of one of its two parts . m 

b. Nine l ecu [combinatitjiuj are ‘cau^fjrtcikl connective 1 in typ*:: four 
in Figure 3, four in Figure 2, in Figure T and five in Figure 4, 

A discussion thoroughly examining both explanatory statements 
and their parts, and argumentation and its parts and properties, MS 
2lBb its classes and conditions, is presented ,r; in the books on logic. 
Therefore, let ns conti ne ourselves to what [ Haydawi] has set forth, 
so that the commentary' will correspond to the text. 


,s T civile eenLis. “we have said” JdhatamSj- 
% faL-ahairiTyah al-muttasL|ah xL-mftjLhah al-lijzflmfvah]. 

q ’ [wad' mLLipid-rlamaha|. If A is, then li is* now A i&, therefore H is: ti'adliiiein- 
alLy failed ''tnr^duH ponentki peineris.' 1, fill DuiKnuiry t\J Pfcilt>.ir/f}kj> ret. D-G. Rtsoe-s, 
the: ankle, "TeigiL:, formal?', section 2: 'Hypothetical syllogism 1 etr_ 

M If A ts, li is; now E5 is nol, theiiTm: A is not] tradition-nlly tailed, J, modus 
tullendo Uillens." 1 t’f. Ihefttmary of Phiivwpky-, the location dted. 
w [aL-ha^ftpyah al-m&jlbah al-’in&dTyah]. 
m MS gl: As a number wlEI be either even or odd. 

:| " MS pi: As. the case is Lhat either this thing is not n man, or it is not a horse. 
:iv The MS alone supplies "“is set forth” [madhkur]. 
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Baydawi said: 


L 55, T 25 


3 , The premised materials of argumentation 

An argument may he structured cither upon the basis of rationality 
or upon (he basis of authoritative tradition. 

a. Argumentation state lured on rationality 

In this first [basis of argumentation], the premises are cither 

J. very positive, in which case [the argument] is OS Lied ‘proof 
or ‘proof demonstration *, or they are 

2, presumptive or popularly accepted, and [the argument] is 
tailed *rhetoricaP, or 'hortatory 1 , or they 

3, may only resemble T 26 one of these two, and then [the 
argument] is called ‘fallacy*. 

Isfahan! says: L bb t T 2b, MS 2Bh 

3. 'Ha: premised materials of argumentation 

Topk 3 is on the materials of argumentation, namely, the judg- 
mental propositions [ic., premises] of which the syllogistic argument 
is composed. 

An argument may Ite structured cither upon the basis of ration- 
ality, in l hat it is a product of the intellect, without any need to 
draw on the oral religious tradition, or, it may be structured upon 
the basis of the authoritative tradition, " ! ' in that oral religious tra- 
dition freely enters into it. 

The former is as when we say, ‘The universe is a possible reality 
and every possible reality has its cause, so the universe has a cause, ” 
The latter is as when wc say, “Whoever abandons what he lias 
been commanded to do is disobedient, in accordance with the word 
of the Most High, Have you disobeyed my command? 111 [Qtir^an 
20:93] and [when, we say], “Every disobedient person deserves the 
Fire! in accordance with the word of the Most High, 'Whoever 


|Mj Oral tradition [sama 1 ]: SLithnritztive tradition [ruufl]- 
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disobeys God and His Messenger thereby shall get she Fire of Hell/"' 

[Qpr^n 72:23] 

Let no one say that restriction, [from one type or the other] is 
prohibited* since it is admissible that an argument should be composed 
of both traditional and rational [elements]* and thus an argument 
might be either rational completely or traditional completely, or com- 
posed nil boih these factors; because our [i.e., Isfaliaiai’s] position 
is that something 'purely traditional' , wherein the intellcet would 
have no entry 7 , would be impossible. Indeed, the ‘argument 1 , equally 
whether it be structured upon the ba&& of ‘rationality’ or upon tra- 
diriony has [both] L form’ IIH and 'substance'. LlT> Thus, [for example]* 
its Term’ would be structured rationally, 'tradition 1 not entering into 
it; while the veracity of its ‘substance 1 would be dependent on the 
intellect* 106 so a ‘purely traditional' [argument] would he impossible, 
Thus, from this mentioned standpoint, restriction certainly applies to 
both the rational and the traditional [forms of argument]. 

Unless, of course, if i I should he that what is intended by the 
'purely rational* would he something whose two premises would be 
certified by the intellect* and |what is intended] by the 'purely tra- 
ditional' would be some thing whose two premisses would be certified 
by tradition; then in that ease, the argument would not be restricted 
to the 'purely rational 7 or ihe 'purely traditional'. Rather, a third 
division would [come to be) realized which would be composed of 
both the rational and the traditional* in that one of its two premises 
would be certified by the intellect L 5 ft and the other by author- 
itative tradition. 

ft would be as when we say* "Ablution is an act [of religious 
import j T anti every act [of religious import] is [to be judged] by the 
‘intention* [Le,, that motivates it].” This t$ in accordance with the 
saying of the Prophet, “Deeds [of religious import may be judged] 
only by their [motivating] intentions,” 111, The first premise [here] is 
a rational statement.* and the Second is a traditional one. 


llw MS gl: l.e.* its syllogistic figure. 

1(0 MS id- he,, Jjc rniuCKr and inajur preiriises. 

IW L. atone reading, "tradiiiofi” [naqlj* ^liik T* die Mb and MS Garrett 9SQH& 
read, "tnidlficc'’ [‘iiqf): whkh conf-rdy fiti ihe contewr, 

mr A well fenmvTi hadtth* mde-xed in Wensmck's Handbook cf Earfy Maktiismiidaft 
Tmditiwi. under the rubric. ‘'Intention":: “The value [and re^vardl of works is in ihe- 
i iiterutoii It is quoted in several of the lIMitfi colLecojons, 
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[Baydawi], our author, regarded the former aspect [with prefer- 
ence], Lr ® so he set up two divisions, c rational' and ‘traditional 3 , while 
the (mam j Fakh r al-Din ftazif regarded die latter aspect [wiih pref- 
erence], !W so he set up three divisions, 'purely rational 1 , 'purely tra- 
ditional 5 and 'a composite of them both', 

a. Argumentation atmetwed on rationality 

In the first [of the two methods of argumentation]* that is, argu- 
mentation structured upon [the basis ol] rationality, the premises 
are cither 

1 . Very positive' and ‘necessary 1 or 'acquired' [by logical rea- 
soning], ibis [kind of rational argumentation] being called 'proof 5 or 
‘proof demonstration'; or they arc 

2. 'presumptive 1 or ‘popularly accepted 5 , this kind [of argu- 
mentation) beitig called 'rhetorical 5 and ‘hortatory 1 ; or they only 

3. have resemblance to one of these two [types of premises], 
namely, to the 'very' positive 3 or to the ‘presumptive’ 11 ' 1 ‘popularly ac- 
cepted 3 [types] T this kind [of argumentation j he dip; called ‘laUat:ious\ 

{L} Thus* a 'proof demonstration 5 [ argument] is a syllogism 
ronijmserl of 'very posilive* [i,e v as distinct from ‘affirmative 1 ] premises 
that produce a “very positive 5 result; 

(2,) the ‘hortatory 1 [argument is a syllogism] composed of pre- 
mises that arc both 'presumptive 1 or both 'popular in acceptance*, 
or they are a mixture of these two, or of one of the two and a 'pos- 
itive 5 otic that produces a 'presumptive* result;" 1 MS 29a while 

(3.) a 'fallacious 3 [argument is a syllogism] composed of premisen 
having |on!yJ a ‘’resemblance' Eo the ‘very positive 1 , or to the ‘pre- 
sumptive 1 , or to I he 'popularly accepted 5 [premises]. 


K “ MS gl: I.e., wherein there would be an entry for the rriigiums tradition; [ell 
"Our posirktfii” above), 

pw MS gL; l.e., wherein birth [the lyUogwm’s] prefi'isss would he c\s,iahtisbcd by 
tradUujn. 

JTic ‘prcEuiniaive 1 and/or popidtuJy accepted" are reckoned as one, bfing the 

second of the cwy iiads of rational argument; as cotijuntcion berweep^ these two L 
and T use W, white the MS uses ‘an d 3 , 

111 Tcjit varies slif-hch 1 ; L [min ahadayhiml aw min qaf c ry?h mufld li-aanjiryah); 
T [min tbdahimS. wa-min mufid li-¥annjyah]: 

MS (min aljadayhimd wa-min CiafTyah multrihh li-(vaiT)nEi ?atuiiyah]; 

MS Correct 9^Ha [min ahadayhima wa-min qa^iyah muftdah lil isuiiiyah], 
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Baydawi said: L 56, T 26 

1. Proof demmsiraiii m 

a) The principles of convinced certainty arc those [judg- 
mental propositions, i.c_, premises] hy which the intellect becomes 
absolutely certain simply on the basis of a conception of the [premises’] 
two terms [major and minor] , these being called 'axiomatic first prin- 
ciples' and ‘intuitive principles [of knowledge] J . ,,} 

b) Or, | certainty comes jj through an intermediate factor that 
(he mind con reives while forming a conception of die two terms, 
as, for exampie, that four i& an even number, this factor being tailed 
'judgments, already in syllogistic form 3 . 1 J 3 

c) Or, [certainty comes] through sensf perception,, this fac- 
tor being called 'direct observations 1 and ‘sensate perceptions 1 , JH 

d} Or, [certainly comes] by way of these latter two together* 
the [external] sense [involved] being the seme of hearing, ns when 
a great many people join in reporting the fact of an entirely possi- 
ble event and one's intellect is thus made absolutely certain that their 
being in collusion Co lie would be impossible, these factors being 
called 'evidence based on continuous reportings’. ' ■ 

e] Or, [certainty comes] hy other means, as, for example, 
when one obseives the pattern of a certain thing being set together 
with a clot her on many occasions in such a way chat one’s intellect 
judges that k is not merely a coincidence,- -Otherwise, it would always 
happen, not just most of the time,— as there being a usual sequence 
of diarrhea following upon the drinking of a preparation of scam- 
mony, lls this factor being called the 'testimony of experience 1 , 11 * 
Sometimes the observation [of a phenomenon] once or twice may 
be enough to join its contextual features 11 " to it. as in the judgment 


[awwaliyiL wa-badiMyatJ. 

113 [qa.dii.yii c|iyii;iUiiiia ma'ahiii]. 

" 4 [muahahaidkt wa-hiHaySlJ. 

Jli [mjul^w-Atlrat]. 

115 [al-s^qm toil y 5-] Identified m 'hmdweed [ccmvolvuitti scanwTn?nia]' frpin whose 
tiibrrous roots a cathartic resin is obtained. In appearance and function die plant 
.werm closely related to ’jalap',, associated with Central ArmTira and [hence to 
Europe, 

Il? [eajamtbryiij. 

1M [qara’mj. 
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thal the light of the moon is borrowed from the sun* [factors of this 
son) being railed 'intuitive sunniseV 1 ' 5, 

T^lk! tH.nl says; L 56* T 26, MSA 29a 

1 . Proof rfetnan-ittattm 

After he Lad set forth the classes of rational argumentation, namely, 
■"proof demon slra dun : , ‘rhetoric’ and "fallacy' he desired to clarify 
their principles, these being the judgmental propositions |i.e,, premises] 
from which argument i.s composed. Ho lie proceeded with the prin- 
ciples of proof demonstration. 

u) ITte principles of convinced certainty are the first prin- 
ciples of proof demonstration, these being the judgmental proposi- 
tions [i.e., premises] by which rhe intellect becomes absolutely certain* 
either^ 

1) simply on (he basis of a conception L 57 of both 
the two terms [major and minor of the premises] , equally whether 
the conception of their two terms is by the logical "acquisition 1 [of 
knowledge] or whether ii is by "iiiuntion'; 

2) or, by a conception of one of the two terms [derived] 
through logical acquisition and by a conception of the other |term 
derived] through intuition, as when we say, "The whole is greater 
than any part”, and, '"In [the balance of whether it will have] its 
own existence a possible reality has need lor an agency of prefer- 
ence 7 ’, — these [principles] are called "axiomatic lirsl principles' acid 
‘intuitive principles |of knowledge*]. 

b) Or, [certainty comes] through judgmental propositions 
[or, premises] through which the intellect becomes absolutely cer- 
tain, not simply on the basis of a conception of their two terms, but 
rather by ! an intermediate factor' that the mind conceives while 
forming a conception of their "tw r o terms', such as that 'four 1 is 'an 
even number 3 '. Indeed, the intellect becomes absolutely certain that 
"four is tin even number 5 , not simply on the basis of a conception 
of [this prop-osition’sl two terms, but rather by an intermediate factor 
rhat it conceived while forming the conception of both 'evenness 1 


"■ [hadSjyftLl C(. the discufoioci of Litis (fnn ii] A.-M. GDithoii'i League ds la 
/jwgitt h%kmf>k'\tjvf d’ttn Jtrtd, rid- 14b urt p. (j5. 
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and 'four, this [intermediate factor | being [the concept of] 'divide 
b!c into two equal portionid Thus, while the intellect is form me; its 
conception of [wbas is] 'eventless 1 and of [what is] 'four'", it ton- 
cxives of 'divisible into two equal portions 1 and a syllogism occurs 
to it [as follows]: 

'Four 5 is 'divisible into two equal portions 5 * and 

everything 'divisible it] to two equal portion &' is ‘even 1 , as is a L p»ir\ 

thus 

Tour 5 is an 'even 1 number. 

These [propositions with intermediate factors] arc called 'judg- 
ments already in syllogistic form" because when the two terms are 
conceived the intermediate factor is also conceived* so the syllogism 
occurs as ei result of conceiving the two terms and the middle term. 

c) Or, [certainty conies | hy way of judgmental propositions 
[or, premisesj that give certainty in accordance with sensaie [testi- 
mony to them], LhaL is to say, judgments hy which the intellect 
becomes certain, not simply on the l*aiis of a conception of the 
[propositions*] two terms, but rather through cither an external sense, 
as when we say, "The sun is shining brightly 11 and, ‘Tire is very 
hot 5 ’, or through an inner sense, as is our knowledge that we are 
happy or angry or hungry or thirsty. These judgmental propositions 
are called T 27 'direct observations 1 and 'sensate perceptions 1 . 
Indeed, the agent of judgment is the intellect, but this is 3^y the inter- 
mediation of sense [evidence], so the sense is called an agent of judg- 
ment, since the judgment comes by reason of it. 

d| Or, |ce5'tainty comes | through judgmental propositions 
[or, premises] hy which tire intellect is convinced together with seii- 
sate evidence, ias die sense involved being the sense of hearing, as 
when a great many people join iti reporting the fact of an entirely 
possible event, and one’s intellect is thus made absolutely certain 
that their being in collusion to lie was impossible. These [factors] are 
called, evidence [based on] continuous reportings 1 , a* is our knowl- 
edge of individual people in past history aild of far distant lands, 


lw Test varies slightly: L mid T; |al-'at|l wa-al-hiss huwa hiss al-asm'] ; MS: |at- 
"aql wa-al-hiss, wa-at L hiF* huwa hiss al-samj; MS Garrett 939Ha: [aJ- r aql wa-al-tiss 
mfi'ar, fruwa. tgss icl-suns'] ^ ibis Utter brLrv^ rnost densely similar U> the 

ltey*£itwi sciimHntm. 
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[Baydawi] considered [it imfHJrtaiitj dial this report should IjC only 
of scnsale evidence, because with any thing other than [objective] 
sensate evidence a report alkout something from a great many peo- 
ple would not be useful in providing certainty. MS 29b And he 
considered it important that |the report J should be of an entirely 
pus sib 3 c event, because if ]t should be an impossible event, then no 
certainty wot] Id come ahouc from a report of its occurrence. Further* 
if the report should come from many people indeterminate in num- 
bers, Baydawi considered it important that one’s intellect should be 
absolutely Certain of the impossibility of their being in Collusion to 
lie, since* if one’s intellect should not Ire certain of the impossibility 
of their being in collusion to lie, iheti their report would not pro- 
duce any certainty of an event. 

c) Or, [certainty mines | through judgmental propositions 
[i.e,, premises.] l>y which the intellect is convinced, the sense 121 involved 
being a sense other than hearing, such as the observation that there 
was a pattern arrangement of otic thing in association witli another 
L 58 many times* so that one’s intellect would judge that it was 
not by coincidence hut. because some hidden syllogism was joined 
with it. This would be that if the arrangement mentioned should be 
a coincidence then it would not always be that way nr even most 
of the time. It would be as when we judge that drinking a prepa- 
ration of scammony causes diarrhea* by reason of our observation 
that diarrhea is its consequence time after lime. These judgmental 
propositions air Called L the testimony of experience’. 

Sometimes an observation made only once or twice wil be enough 
for the [mental] joining together of the contextual features of an 
event, as is the judgment that the light of the moon is borrowed 
from the sun, because of the varying shapes that the light makes 
upon it by reason of its nearness or distance from (he suiij these 
judgmental propositions being called intuitive surmises’. 

The difference between 'thought’ and 'intuitive surmise 7 is that 
when the [reasoning] soul is prepared for the middle term anti is 
seeking it* then that is ’thought’;; while if the middle term should 
occur to the [reason mg| soul without arty desire or seeking for it, 
or, following upon a search and desire lor it, without any [intellectual] 


:21 The MS ami MS CJiLfFctt 9B9Hli both aJcS ;l marginal plirast 1 [iva-al^iissj, 
while L alld T rlo ilOL 
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activity or any representation of what ii might l>e ihe middle term 
for, then that is ‘intuitive surmise', 

Tt has been said that the difference between ‘intuitive surmise 1 and 
'experience' is that 'experience 1 is based on a deed that a man will 
perform, as a middle term, in order to obtain for himself a desired 
goal; for as long as a mail will not try on! a medicine, either by 
taking it himself of by giving it to someone else time alter time, he 
will not be able to judge that it would cause diarrhea, This ease is 
in contrast to that of intuitive surmise' * because the latter is not 
similarly based, Iaa 

To every one of these foregoing principles some objections and 
doubts might be expressed, but since our author did not raise them 
as objections we too have avoided them. 

Baydawi said: L 5B, T 21 

2. Rhctmc 

a) ‘Presumptive [judgmental] propositions’ are premises by 
which the intellect passes judgment, while yet allowing lor the pos* 
sibility that the contrary of them might have ft 'more probable po&* 
sibility’. 123 

b) ‘Popularly accepted propositions 1 are [premises that] the 
majority population stands by, either on account of some general 
advantage, or by reason of a broad amiable tolerance or ait ardent 
zcliI.™ These proportions an? such ay. “Justice is good*, and “Oppres- 
sion is evil”, and “Indecent exposure is blameworthy, while “Helping 
the ptKjr is praiseworthy ** 

Isfahan] says: L T 27, MS 29b 

2 . Rhtorii 

When | Baydawi] had finished with the principles of proof demon* 
stration, hr began on die principles of rhetoric, 

a) These include 'presumptive propositions' (hat are premises 
l>y which She intellect passes judgment, while yet allowing for the 


MS gf I.r. r on j d-ci:d that a juaam perform*. 

More probable ptsHilidlity [tajwizan nuajjuhan]’. 

Tolerance |riqqahj; zeal [hamTyali]: it is vowdled so in Juganfs Tc'r^it. 
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possibility that the contrary of them be a more probable poS“ 
Ability. [j'\ij example] would be as when people say* “That fellow 
walks around at night, so he is a thief.” This is based oil the &up- 
position resulting from [the premise,] “Everyone who walks around 
at night is thereby a thief,” 

b) Then there arc MS 3<Ja "popularly accepted opinions*, 
judgmental propositions acknowledged by the majority popi.Ja.ee either 
because of some general advantage linked to the pattern of their 
affairs as for example, “justice is good”, and “Oppression is evil”, 
or because of [the people's] broad amiable tolerance, an example 
being our saying, "Helping the poor is praiseworthy”, or because of 
ardent zeal, an example he mg our saying, “Indecent public expo- 
sure: L 59 is blameworthy,” 

The difference between ‘popularly accepted opinions* and ‘axiomatic 
first principles’ may be known by the fact tliat, if a man should 
withdraw himself [in abstraction] from all theoretical and practical 
formulae [of behavior] and should suppose himself to have been cre- 
ated suddenly [and| without having observed any person or tested 
any action, and if these propositions [i.e,, premises based on popu- 
larly accepted opinion] should be brought brforc him, then, [in fbai 
case] he would not exercise judgment according to [tliesc opinions], 
but rather he would be hesitant in regard to them; but if the axiomatic 
first principles should be brought before him, then in this situation 
lie would not be bed tan t in regard to them, but rather he would 
exercise judgment accordingly by them. 

Baydawi said: l, T 27 

% Fallacy 

a) The premises of [an argument byj fallacy arc judgmen- 
tal propositions made by the power of estimation regarding some 
case not having senate evidence but using ati analogy based on sen- 
satc evidence, as one might say, “Everything that. exists is cither a 
body or resides in a body,™ 

b) Sometimes the phrase, ‘imaginative suggestions’,. 125 is used 
regarding the&c analogies, as they arc propositions set forth cither to 
make the ] reasoning] soul desire something or to turn it away from 


IciLwpfjfltLve *yp^5t Jons [miiUi-iLyyaliiiL]. 
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| wanting] it. Sometimes [these imaginative suggestions] are reliable, 
but most of the time they are used only in figurative analogies. ! * 

Isfahani says: L 50, T 27, MS 30a 

3. Fatt&y 

a) The premises of [an argument by] ‘Fallacy* are the [prod- 
ucts of the] power of estimation. These are false judgments made 
concerning matters that have no sensate evidence, but [nevertheless] 
the estimative power makes a judgment on the analogy' of sensatc 
evidence. Since estimation :a? comes after sense perception, therefore, 
its judgment made concerning a matter that lias no scrtsaie evidence 
would be false. The ease would be as when it is said that every- 
thing that exists either has a body or reside? in a body. 

If it were not for the fact that both the intellect and the divine 
laws had rejected [such false premises as] those, then they would 
have been counted among the judgmental propositions [based on] 
axiomatic principles.. The signal of their falsity is the help that 
the estimative power gives to the intellect in [forming] pro iniscs that 
[actually] produce a result opposite to that of [the estimative power’s] 
own judgment, l or if the two of them [he., intellect and estimation] 
both arrive at die conclusion, then die estimation will back away 
anti set aside [die result reached]. 

b) Sometimes, in an argument of fallacy, ‘imaginative sug" 
gestions’ are used. 'lliese are judgmental propositions set forth to 
make the [reasoning] sou] desire something or to turn lit away from 
[wanting! ft, and when tilery come they have an astonishing influence 
upon the [reasoning] soul, whether of distressed constriction or joy- 
ful expansion, 1 w Sometimes they arc reliable, but ‘imaginary sug" 
geslions* are used mostly only in llieir use as ‘figurative analogies’. 

An example would be when one who promotes the desire for wine 
may say, <l Wine is liquid mby*\ so that the [reasoning) soul will 
expand and desire T 2£ it, and when one who is promoting an 


lftl Figurative analogies [al-c|iya^L al-shi'rtyah], 

■ ■ MS gl: flcuiLLise estirriaUcm. is a corporeal pcwvrr of ri luc: by which Eke per- 
ceives the particulars fuf the stitnulil drawn from iensbite objects, thus, it comes 
after sense perception. 

Ijffl [min cjaEidl wa-bast]. 
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.as'crsion to honey may say, "Honey is bitter and has an emetic 
action”, so that one 'a nature will turn away from it.'™ 

Bavdlawi said; L 31^ T 26 

b, Argumentation sttuettired on aufhmiafioe trtuitiwn 

[li the second [form, of argumentation., that is* argumentation struc- 
tured upon the bails of authoritative tradition, proof demonstration 
ii premised on] 

1. that which has been transmitted validly 

2. from those whose truthfulness. has been recognized intellec- 
tually, namely „ the prophets, peace be upon them* 

However, this [authoritative tradition] provides us with a convic- 
tion of certainty only 

(1.) when it is transmitted to ns [hy a line of witnesses! ni a 
succession without interruption, and 

(2,) [whet i] we know that those who narrated this history in 
Arabic have been preserved from error, [lined records] lacking homony- 
mous ambiguity, 1 ® figurative language, concealed meanings, and pecu- 
liar idioms, |as well as] slanderous gossip, cancellations [of divine 
statements], and any intellectual inconsistency. J 31 L f>Q 

[Indeed], if there should be anything [of such an inconsistency], 
then [that factor] would gradually gain preponderance [in the bal- 
ance of judgment]. [This would be true] Ijecau&e the intellect is the 
source of authoritative tradition. Vi Therefore, it would lie an absurd- 
ity to deny the source as ialse m order to give a judgmental assent 


m L and T: [al-tabPah|; MS arid MS Gambit 9fl9Ha: [at-cabT 
frnuqavTiH 1, ah] An MS gloss grwj rhe same quote but with a different verb: [d- 
'asal murrah muhatvwiXah.). 

1 IJ Hujnunvmoui ambiguity [al-ifhlirakj. 

111 Concealed meanings [;-il-idm.ar|; peculiar idioms lal-lakh^h slanderous pus* 
$i]> [aj-nikqal]; intellectual inronriSttlKy [tfbTmfflrmjl rtlr'aqlil- 

m [it^aql iisl aUn:sqL], JtAydawi doG^rt<la ihe trustworthy t radii ion by referring 1* 
unbrtskm tine of (Tuflrwonhy prophets and transmitters of it. He Sonia back on die 
trantmiltedi history, and expresses faith in (he editorial work dotle in careful wab 
uaiion of ir. This is the Uiickiptiund. SLm]Ce-w[>rk duti? by the ‘intellect 1 in the ser- 
vice of hrad.ii ion". 

t.fX Razi, in his Mhh&iitl |p. .i 1 1 L|i conrirass, speaks only of the Prophet as 
being (he guaranim of tht more narrow current of na-cLilion nhac derives from him. 
He docs not speak of the broad history of the ancient prophets and thr eddiem 
and Ixansmissinn of their trustworthy messages. 
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to some derived corollary, because the necessary implication [of the 
primary action] requires denying [the secondary action] as false, 

Isfahani says; L 60 } T 2B, MS 30a 

b. Atganztnlalion structured on autJiariicitii'e- tradition 

hi the second [form of argumentation] , namely, argumentation struc- 
tured on authoritative tradition, proof demonstration [is premised 
onj 

] . that which has been transmitted validly 

2. from (hose whose truthfulness has been recognised intellec- 
tually, namely, the prophets, peace be upon them. Indeed, a ratio- 
nal proof demonstration indicates their truthfulness, since a) they 
have claimed to be truthful, and b) they have produced some chi tig 
miraculous in conformity with their claim, these [together] MS 30b 
being a rational indication of their truthfulness. 

|Baydawi] said that |rheir 'truthfulness : | was "recognised intellec- 
tually” only because their truthfulness cannoi be known by way of 
authoritative tradition. Moreover, a demonstration of proof by way 
of authoritative tradition provides us will] a conviction of certainty 
only 

(1.) when it is transmitted to us [by a line of witnesses] in a 
succession without interruption. This is because if [the line of wit- 
nesses] should not be without interruption, then there would be a 
possibility of falsification by the bearers of tradition, so as a result 
there would be no conviction of certainty. Moreover, the transmis- 
sion [by a line of witnesses] without interruption can be only 'to us', 
because a transmission without interruption to others than ourselves 
would not provide us any conviction of certainty. 

(2.) Now, we know that those who narrated the history to us 
in Arabic 

a) have been preserved from error in [the use of] its indi- 
vidual words, its style of presentation, its grammatical inflection, anti 
its arrangement, because authoritative tradition provides the intended 
meaning only when it is presented according to the conventional 
significance [or the language], and this conventional significance was 
provided Only try those who narrated the history in Arabic. Thus, 
if they had not been preserved from error [in these matters: j, then 
there would have been a possibility of falsification on their part, and 
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as a result there would have beers no conviction of certainty as to 
the intended meaning, 133 

And we know that fin the authoritative tradition] 

bj homonymous ambiguity is lacking. Indeed, if | the tradi- 
tion | had been ambiguous then possibly the 1 meaning we have under- 
stood from the ambiguity would \x something other than what was 
intended. 

We know that fin the authoritative tradition] 

c) figurative language is lacking, that concealed meanings 
are lacking, and chat peculiar idioms are lacking, because the pos- 
sible presence of any of these three [in the tradition] could prevent 
a decision as to the plain meaning of a textual expression, and so 
it would not provide any conviction of certainty. 

We blow that |in the authoritative tradition] 

d) there is lacking any cancellation [of a divine statement], 
because the jMissible presence nf [such] a cancellation could prevent 
any derision a 1 * to whether the [statement] hi question would remain 
eflettive into the nest following time duration wherein the cancelling 
factor appeared, 

[And Finally], wc know chat fin the authoritative tradition all] 

e) intellectual inconsistency is absent, because if any such 
[inconsistency] should exist, then it [gradually] would become pre- 
ponderant within the authoritative tradition, [This is true], because 
the intellect is the .source of the authoritative tradition, and so knowl- 
edge of the truthfulness of the authoritative tradition depends upon 
the intellect. Thus, if intellectual inconsistency should not gain pre- 
ponderance over the authoritative tradition, linen [in dial case either] 
the authoritative tradition would become preponderant over [the 
intellectual inconsistency] „ or else the two of them would raft together 
into die realm of contradiction. 

Here the first alternative would make it necessary to deny as false 
the source, namely, the intellect, [merely] in order to give judg- 
mental assent to a derived corollary, namely, the authoritative l ra- 
dii km. Rut to deny as false 1 the source merely ill order lo give 
judgmental assent to a derived corollary would l*r absurd, because 
denying as false the source in order to give judgmental assent to the 


'Mif MS rcMfci IbL-ahwaiJ u ihe desired goar [al-maUub]- 
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derived corollary necessarily implies denying as false the derived 
corollary also. This ls hecause giving judgmental assent to the derived 
corollary is built on giving judgmental assent to the source; thus., if 
the latter [I.e., the source] should be denied, then the former |i.c.,, 
the tradition] would be denied when the tradition would become 
preponderant over the intellect. 

As [for the second alternative | ? if the two of them should fall 
together into the realm of contradiction, then no conviction of cer- 
tainty l_ fil would ever take place within the logical requirements 
of authoritative tradition, 

Therefore, it 3s established d*at a conviction of certainty would be 
alwent if any intellectual inconsistency should exist Tli the authori- 
tative tradition]. 



Baytlawi said: 


L 61, T 2a 


Chapter y Thf. Distinguishing Properties of Soind 
Logical Reasoning 


1 , Sttiui-d login at reasoning yields hiowkdge 


The Swraaniyah [Buddhists] 5 have dei>iecl this doctrine absolutely, while 
the geometricians' 1 [deny its applicability] in theology find metaphysics. 
For our part, we know as an imperative necessity that if some- 
one should understand a) that there is a relationship of necessity 
between a given factor and another, and further understands bl) 
that truth exists in a given premise,. or, b2) that truth is nonexistent 
in a given conclusion, (hen [that person] would know from ihr lor- 
mer case (bl) ihat. truth would exist ill the conclusion, and from the 
latter case (b2) that truth would be nonexistent in the premise, 
Moreover, |wc know] that if someone should understand that the 
universe is a possible reality, and that every possible reality has a 
cause, I hen [that person] would know with certainty that [the uni- 
verse] has a cause, 

Jsfahani says: L fill, T 28,. MS 30b 

Chapter 4: The Distinguishing Properties of Socnd 
Log 1 gal Reasoning 

In Chapter 4 the author has set forth three topics,: 

1. Sound logical reasoning yields knowledge; 2. [Sound logical rea- 
Hoiiing] is sufficient for an experiential knowledge ol God Most High; 


The Buddhists flcttriibed in eastern Persia and eastern Iraq, as well as India. 
The term 'Sumanayiah.' derives fr-run the Sanskrit, and from there comes also the 
Greek word, 4 SjirrLanaioi', which was applaed to the Buddhists by later Greek Ihs- 
torians. Probably it is also related to Stiirmuial, a uirtlmt] coastal city Oti the Kathia- 
war peninsula nf wiesten'i India, Cf the ankle ’'Surrianivya' 1 in End- 2 by Cl Monnot. 
A compendium of relerstieci 10 IJuddhisTS as found ill Islamic liter alum is given in 
Professor Galverley's article, ^Sumaniyyah’^ in the Muslim World, v. i4 (L^fid), 
pp, 200 -202.. Nute- also the informaLi-on about the Buddhists in Fazlur Rahman's 
article, \ and B-. Carra de Yauts’s article "'BuddT, both in the EnJ-2, 

1 Of, M Soui-SsT* article, “‘Hitt nl-llilltfclia", in the EiJ-I-2-SttppL, pp, 4 11 “414. 
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3, [Sound logical reasoning] is an obligation [in attaining an expe- 
riential knowledge of Godb 


1, Sound lagktii T&uening yields biwdtdse 

Sound logical masoning yields knowledge in an absolute sense. 

The Sumamyah (vnwdlcd S-u rn-al [Buddhists], an idol- worship- 
ping people who bold tile doctrine of metempsychosis [or, 'trans- 
migration of souls 1 ] „ dray absolutely this [doctrine of the value of 
logical reasoning ibr the yield of knowledge]- 3 MS 3 la 

Tn addition, a group of geometricians have denied its applicabil- 
ity in theology and metaphysics, 4 asserting that the intended goal 1 
in those studies is to seize upon [as, knowledge] what h most prefer- 
able and most probable. Bui as for certainty in them [i.e.^ meta- 
physics and theology, they say], there is no way [i.c., via logical 
reasoning] to attain it. They do acknowledge it? usefulness in arith- 
metic and geometry. 

Our posiiion is that sound logical reasoning, ihai is, that conforms 
to all its conditions, yields knowledge in art absolute sense, whether 
in forming conceptions of what has been perceived, or in judgments 
that assent to the conceptions being formed regarding cither divine 
realities or realities other than the divine. In regard to [the yield of 
knowledge while] forming conceptions of what is perceived, what we 
have to say goes along with what has already been presented [in 
Chapter 2] on ‘explanatory statements 1 . And in regard to [the yield 
of knowledge] in the judgments that assent to the conceptions being 
formed, [tins yield is] in an absolute sense. 


5 G. Memo* point* owl, however, chat (belief tn nansnigration] is “a belief chat 
is common to all Indians and [is] not one dtwinaive of the- $um;uiiyya. n 

goes on to explain th.ir die Buddhists also wenr associated in [he mind* ol 
Muslim religious scholars with an anatude of "scepticism which 'll mils certain knowl- 
edge so pesrccptihle JuiowtedpeV' 'Hie Muslim religious scholars believed this scepticism 
ultimately Led the Buddhists to deny “che value of speculative [L.e., logics^ rt;ason- 
iti? [ma^ar aud inference [istidJU].' 1 Cf. Moruiel’s aslicfe "‘Surnittityya” in En-1-2, 
4 Taking hlietdog>caI : to Lnc-ludt: die huetapljysieal'. Tl Arabic lertrt [Ll^.1 ily-Rij 
pi't se apparently tsuuiot be Lak^u to refer only m rhe one or Lhe Ollier. The set:- 
utar petimetrichtris art; no doubt thinking of metaphysical studies. Here Baydawi's 
internal Btwjk 2, ' Realities Divine", deals with theological topics, while Book I. 
"'Realities Possible 71 . includes ontoloi'y and cosmology that are metaphysical topics, 
and as possibles, they arc fundamental to at] undersWiMfing of the divine, but sub- 
sidiary to li. 

- T, [he MS and MS fianrlt ■^Ha read [nuq^kf], while I, reads [maqpd]. 
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Since we know as an inherent necessity that if someone should 
understand a) that there is a relationship of necessity between a given 
Factor and another, — as the necessity for the sun to have risen because 
of the exisli ng presence of llit: daylight, and should understand Fur- 
ther bl) that truth exists in a given premise- this being the ew$i“ 
ing presence of the daylight in our example, — or, b2) that truth is 
nonexistent in a given, conclusion, -this being the lack oF a sun- 
rise, ■ then [that person] would know From the former case (hi), — 
that is, that truth would exist iti a given premise, namely, that ihe 
daylight is present —that truth would be in the conclusion, — tliat is, 
that the sun has risen* — and From ihe latter case (b2), — that is, that 
(ruth would be nonexistent in a given conclusion, tliat is, the lack 
of a sunrise, — [that person] would know that truth would be noi> 
existent in the premise— that is, the lack of daylight. 

Moreover, [we know] that if someone should understand that [he 
universe is a possible reality, and that every possible reality has a 
cause, then [that person | would know that the universe has a cause. 

Thus, it is established that sound (logical] thinking [or, reasoning] 
in regard ro divine and metaphysical realities will yield knowledge, 
because the second proof demonstration [of the two preceding] 
L 62 deals with the divine and metaphysical, and it implies a refu- 
tation of both schools. 1 * 

fiaydawi said: L 62, T 26 

Objections of the Buddhists 

The argument of the Sumstruyah Buddhists lias a number of poirtis.- 1 

it. Regarding knowledge that is obtained after T 29 logical rea- 
soning: if it should be what is inherently necessary, then nothing 
contrary to it would appear, and if it should be logically rational, 
then what has been said would be said again of the conclusion of 
this second itage of reasoning, and this implies that the argument 
would be an infinite series. 

b. Regarding the desired logical goal: if it should be something 
already known, then there would be nothing to seek, and if it should 


* MS gl: U„ the Buddhists a,iid the g«inwtrkbm, 

' liaytLwt hm- summ&riws F.D. Rjuxs statements m im MtJmmh j>p . + L fl 
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not be something already known,, then how wotald it he recognized 
if it should be obtained? 

c } The mind is not able vo present two premises simultaneously* 
for we find in our own experience that if we give our attention to 
one pretnise (hen in this circumstance wr excuse ourselves from giv- 
ing attention to another, and a single premise is not productive, 

Rfipij it) tht Buddhist? 

The reply to these [points] is as follows: 

a, -a. Knowledge in this [first, ease] — |i.eu, the eonelusion of one’s 
own logical reasoning], and also in that [second case] [t.e. 3 the con- 
clusion obtained] by requiring that the two premises be together in 
the special syllogism, would he inherently necessary, and so the 
appearance of error after sou nr I logical reasoning would be pre- 
vented, 

b, -a. The two terms are both known, but their relationship is 
ambiguous, The desired logical goal makes [the relationship] clear, 
$0 when [Lhe goal] is attained, [ihe relationship] is distinguished from 
all else by its two terms, 

c, --a. Indeed, the mind does present both [premises] together,, just 
as it presents both terms of the condition together, and it judges 
whether the relationship between them h one of inherently neces- 
sary cooperation or of inherent incompatibility, 

Isfahan! says; L T 29, MS 31a 

Objections of the Bitddhttti 

The argument of the Surtianiyah Buddhists has a number of points 
[as follows [: 

a. If lhe knowledge obtained after logical reasoning should he 
inherently necessary, then nothing contrary to iL would appear, that 
is, no error on its part would be evident, since error is prevented 
for something inherently necessary. But there are many occasions 
wheat some matter at variance with this doctrine is discovered, that 
ri, its error is made evident, 


" Baydawi taddy drops Rar.i’s \wim 3 [of the objectors' argument] *3 bring an 
uiiLmpon^nt variant of his point ?, Thui Baytiii,wf& 'point 3’ is Rad's fourth point. 
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Jf it [i.e,, the. - knowledge obtained] should be logically rational, 
then this discussion would be repeated [and be applied] to the con- 
clusion of the second stage of reasoning, whereupon argument in an 
infinite series would be implicit 

An objection might be raised that a) on the assumption that the 
knowledge obtained following logical reasoning would be logically 
rational, and bj that the whole discussion would nrlurn |and be 
applied] to the conclusion of the second stage of reasoning, the nec- 
essary implication that the argument would be in an infinite series 
would be prevented, because It is admissible that the conclusion of 
the second .stage of reasoning would be an inherent necessity. 

The answer to this objection is that if (he knowledge resulting fol- 
lowing logical reasoning [i.e.. in the first stagej should be logically 
rational, then the implication would be that the conclusion of the 
second stage of reasoning would be likewise; and if not, then it would 
imply a passing of judgment and a specifying [of consequences] with- 
out there being an agency to make the specifications, and in this 
case, argument iti an infinite series w r ould be implicit. 

Someone might object that 10 repeat this point 9 against ihc point 
mentioned by the iiLirltor would not he proper; (a) because knowl- 
edge resulting following logical reasoning would be the result of log- 
ical reasoning, and the result of logical reasoning would itself be 
logically rational, so to repeat it MS 3 1 b would be unseemly;, and 
(bj because, if the knowledge resulting following logical reasoning 
should be logically rational, then it would be the conclusion of the 
logical reasoning that produced \l 7 so it would not need a second 
stage of logical reasoning such iliac the discussion [regarding (he first 
stage] would return [and be applied] to the conclusion of the sec- 
ond stage of logical reasoning. 

Von should know that the Imam [Fakhr al-Din Rail] L S3 has 
discussed this point" in fhis book] al-Muhassat in a way that noth- 
ing that has been mentioned will refute. 

| Imam Razi] said, [paraphrasing (he argument of (he Buddhi&ts, 
that their position was that] knowledge to the effect that conviction 
is the result obtained following logical reasoning, is knowledge that 
k not admissible [either] a) as tseing inherently necessary, because 


' J MS ^l: I.f,, thi- first point in thr arpjintnt of die ItiLcl-rlkists. 
,fl MS gi I.e., thi l- first poinl in the Buddhist argument. 
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oftentimes some matter becomes manifest that is its contrary, nor b) 
as bdilg logically rat tonal, otherwise, argument in an infinite scries 
w r ouid be implicit, and that would be impossible. 1 1 

Now, it may be that our author [BaydawiJ meant this, hut the 
worth he uses do not show it. 

b, (f die sought for goal should be something already known, then 
there would he nothing to seek, because of the absurdity of seeking 
what is already known, and because there would he no benefit in 
seeking it; while, il it should not be aomething already known, and 
if il should be attained, then how would at be known as the sought 
lor goal? ta 

c. The mind is unable to give attention to two premises together, 
since we find of ourselves that when we rum the mind to one premise, 
that will keep us al the moment from paying attention to another 
premise; thus, what is present in our mind always is no more than 
ibe knowledge of one premise,, and a single premise does not pro- 
duce a conclusion, by consensus. 

Reply t$ the Bbddlmts 

a, a. The knowledge of the sought for goal (a) that results after 
sotmd logical reasoning is inherently necessary; and (he knowledge 
of the sought Ibr goal ,b) that is obtained by using the two premises 
upon the special syllogistic; structure is also inherently necessary. 

Baydawi’s expression is, ll lf it should be what is inhere tidy nee- 
essary, then nothing contrary to it would appear”; that is, no error 
in it would be found. 

Our [Isfahani’s] position is that inherent necessity in the logical 
protress is granted, and that rejection of the conclusion is prnhi bated; 
thus. For error to appear after sound logical reasoning would be 
impossible. 

Someone might object that the preference of this alternative, 
namely, that the knowledge that results following logical reasoning 


1 The material ij-ariiphraKftil here by Isfahan] ih from F.D. Siazi's Muhassai 

pp, +1 ir. 

t: L gh This? requires ecmsiderajliiin, as ihp dispute is about (he- hesscUr 4a rise 
Jack ch benefit [it* sccki ng [he goal], Our lack of -knemvlr-dge that som.elh.Lng wa.s the 
for goal dew's not imply Lhcre would he no benefit ibr the process of logi- 
cal reasoning because it is admissible thal we would provide benefit fcur Lire logi- 
cal process wdiile we do not know what was the sought for goal. 
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would t h: 'inherently necessary 1 , k not fitting in the reply [for two 
reasons}: 

). [It would not he fitting} because the kELowiedgc that results 
after logical reasoning Ls^ provided l*y logicraJ reasoning, and what is. 
provided by logical reasoning would he logically ratiunaL- 

ll dir i Li Id not be said that Baydawi meant, by [knowledge of the 
goal} being 'inherently necessary 7 , that anyone who obtained knowl- 
edge by means of the two premises upon the special syllogistic struc- 
ture would obtain knowledge of the result as a matter of 'inherent 
necessity*, not that he would obtain il without 'logical reasoning 7 . 

Our [Isfhham'5] position »$ that, in such a case, the reply [ie-, 
Baydawi’s reply to the first point of the Buddliistsj would not have 
fit the question,, because the necessary 1 in the question is what is 
placed opposite 'the logically rational’., not ‘the necessary 1 in this 
[other] sense. 13 It is on this account that he put 'logically rational 1 
as counterpart for that in the refutation, Moreover, [Baydawi^] 
words, “and the appearance of error after [sound logical reasoning] 
would be prevented", would not have been in order, for the denial 
of the appearance of error after it is the conclusion lo the 'neces- 
sary 1 sense, which is correlative to 'logically rational 1 , not to 'neces- 
sary' in this [othcr| sense." 

2 ■ | And, le would not he fining! because then ibere would he 
no occasion for him to say, "and knowledge [obtained] by requir- 
ing the two premises to be together in the special syllogistic Struc- 
ture for it L 64 would be inherently nticcgsary", in his reply |i.c,, 
to the first point]. 

This is a full statement [of the reply] on the first point [of the 
Buddhist argument] in accordance with what BaydawTs book plainly 
indicates. 

NoWj the point the Imam ^Fakhr al-Din Rad] hag made is that 
ii i* valid to say, ' Knowledge that [a person's] belief consists in the 
result obtained after logical reasoning is [itself] necessary knowledge” 
For if the knowledge should be obtained by way of the two premises, 
whether by necessity or by logical reasoning, and the knowledge is 
by w'Ay of the special syllogistic structure [ix,, ihc syllogism], so that 


" Mft gl; U„ in the sense of (.liens ijrErig un rtflecoue coumerparc fariam 
m'lttas]. 

‘ 1 MS sfl: 3.c,, 'bound eo happen 1 [w5jit> al-hn^tll). 

'ITiis gfco5s complements the previous. one. 
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convinced belief deriving from This Hound logical reasoning would be 
required;, then it is obvious that thi* convinced belief is a knowledge 
without further need for logical reasoning. The end result is dial the 
judgment, assenting lu Lhe fact that [a person’s] belief consists in the 
result obtained after sound Logical reasoning, 1 itself] constitutes nec- 
essary knowledge; and this is in spite of the fact that the subject of 
this T 30 assenting judgment* namely* the belief resulting after 
logical reasoning, is obtained by means of logical reasoning. 

Baydawfs statement is, “If Et should be inherendy necessary* then . . . 
no error on its part would be evident” 15 

Our | Isfahan] 's] position is that the appearance of error, alter sound 
logical reasoning, would be impossible. 

In his book, cd-MuhassaL, the Imam [Razi], preferred [to take the 
position] that the know ledge that belief is the result that follows after 
logical reasoning, would ho logically rational knowledge, and that 
argument in an infinite series would not be a necessary consequence. 
This is because the necessity of a given result would be from the 
two premises, if [the result] should be inherently necessary and the 
two premises should be inherently necessary, (hat is, convincingly 
certain, and [the resulting necessity] would be so either directly or 
by way of its nature. |Razi’s] position being that necessary knowl- 
edge comprised lhe fact that the conclusion from a necessary or cer- 
tain [premise] would be necessary or certain, it would be obviously 
necessary that the result [of such an argument] would be knowledge 
having no dependence upon anything else; thus, there would be no 
implication of the argument being in an infinite series. 

In this restatement [of the problem] the Imam |Ra^i] preferred 
the second alternative, namely, that [the knowledge in question] 
would be logically rational, only because the judgment assenting to 
this cftcet was a; dependent on the belief that resulted following log- 
ical reasoning, Ixcause h) it was the subject in this judgment, and 
[because] c) it was logically rational, and [thus,] whatever is based 
upon the logically rational would l>c | itself] logically rational, in the 
Imam's opinion, 

Irj some of his books the Imam [Ra/.f] preferred [cd call the knowl- 
trdge in question] ‘inherently necessary', in the sense that whoever 


10 Isfahan i quotes 3iis own jwaptirasc, i, no error on its, part would be ovidem", 
instead of Baydawi's original, ‘'nothing contrary to n would appear.'' 
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should attain these two [kinds of] knowledge [i.e., the 1 necessary' 
and the logically rational 1 ] would be (breed, into being absolutely 
certain that the result constituted knowledge. 

ha. T I it! two terms in the gniil soughl h>r [as the conclusion] 
arc both known, but the relationship between them is ambiguous- 
that is 4 the relationship* whether affirmative or negative, is concep- 
tual and the intellect lias no certainty as to which of them is actu- 
ally 'according to the hypothesis’. 16 

[Bayduwi'sJ statement is, “If it should be socnetliing already known, 
then there would he nod ling to seek. 11 

Our llsfahanfsl position is that if the goal sought for should be 
already knovm, (lien on this point, seeking it would not be impos- 
sible, This is because in that case, with regard to forming a con- 
ception, the mind would be attentive 1, L t>5 and would seek to 
acquire one of the two, that is, either an affirmative or negative 
judgment according to the hypothesis. 

[Baydawi’s] expression is, + TT it should be obtained* how would it 
he recognized as the goal sought for?" MS 32b 
Our [ Isfahan! ’s] position is that when the judgment, whether 

affirmative or negative, jy obtained according to die hypothesis, and 
this would be the sought for goal, it would be distinguished from 
anything else* and it would he known through the conception [held] 
of the two terms that the result obtained would be the knowledge 
time was the goal. 

This is (m (hr basis that [the Buddhists’ | question, “If it should 
be obtained, how would it be recognized as the goal sought for?” 
would haw no purpose at all- because the goal would he the knowl- 
edge i hat is the conclusion of the logical reasoning, and it would lie 
the result obtained, 18 [This would be true] even if the knowledge 
that it was the goal should not he obtained, because knowledge that 
is the conclusion of logical reasoning is not the same as knowledge 
that it fs [he goal, and negation of the latter would not imply negation 


,h ArjcfaFiLnf to the hypothesis [VaqL'an t -nLa' - ai-ia ( yiri|. 

'' T reads: 1 “alterative to ll" 

MS gl: As has been said, the ^oncliujuti need not be kno*vn from .all si&nd- 
pthiscs such as m imply Lhe spcypjig of [hi.- result; nor need it Ik- unknown from 
all aspect* such as to itnply a search for Lite absolutely unknown. Rather, it would 
Ik known from one aspect and unknown 1 'fottl another, aud it would be srrughL 
ItOjTi ils unknown aspect. 
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of the former. The reply has been specific only to the judgment of 
assent,. even if their proof hast also included form alien of a concept, 
because the reply applicable to the formation of h concept had 
already preceded, 59 

C. -a. The mind is able to call up the two premises together just 
as it calls up ihe two terms of the conditional [syllogism], [and then] 
it judges between them whether there is an inherent necessity in a 
conjunctive [conditional premise] or there is. an inherent incompat- 
ihility in n disjunctive [conditional premise]. That proves the possi- 
bility of bringing together the knowledge of two things at one time 
in the mind, because the judgment (bar there is [present] either an 
inherent necessity or an inherent incompatibility will depend upon 
forming a conception of the two of them together, since it would 
be impossible 10 judge whether there is an inherenL necessity or an 
inherent incompatibility' between the two entities without forming a 
conception of them togelher. 

An objection might be raised to the effect chat a. judgment of 
assem, it being the conclusion to [a process of] logical reasoning, 
would be given only to a statement composed from two propositions 
| as premises] each of which would comprise both a judgment and 
a conception of it [i.c M as to type: conjunctive necessity /disjunctive 
incompatibility]. It would not be sufficient to have | merely] a con- 
ception of 1I10 two terms and a conception of the [type of] judg- 
ment in arriving at a [concluding] proposition; rather, there must, 
he in [the conclusion] a judgment [as to the iy]ie of relationship 
there is]. It should be known 30 by obvious necessity that both judg- 
ments could no! possibly be arrived ai iu a single effort, even though 
it would be possible to form a conception of them simultaneously. 

In truth, it should lie said that the process of thinking [itself] is 
among the causes preparatory to attaining the sought for goal of 
knowledge, and likewise the two premises, Hut then*, h no implicit 
necessity that the preparatory causes should eoinc all together at once; 
rathe s’ it is admissible <hat they should come about one by one. 


|,J MS ijl: In the section vn defiiulions [i.e, , e*pL:uialury statements]: Imroduclio-n. 
Chapter 2, 

■ f! L and T read, "it slwuLd be known by obvious neocssiiy 1 ' [yus H lain bi-id^kimnihl . 
i.z.j a bit of irony is added to the argument. "Lbe MS suit! MS- Garrett ^9 Hh read. 
LH We kmiw , , 13 fj^'latn]. 
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Baydawi said: L 65, T 30 

Objections of the geotnetria&tis 

The geometricians 21 have presented an argument with two points, 

a. Ail assenting judgment [to a [specific] proposition] is based 
upon the formation of a [specific] concept,, and, the essence of God 
is neither intellectually comprehensible nor is it an admissible object 
of intellectual activity, (as we shall be discussing in Book Two}; there- 
fore, no predicating judgment may be made concerning [the essence 
of God], 

b, The entity nearest a man is his own [soufs] identity to which 
he refers when he says, “ 1 .” In the studies made about the [rational] 
soul you will see many differences [of doctrine], as to what it is, and 
as to its mode of being. So what would you guess as to bow Ihr ii 
[i,e.j God's essence] might be from [human efforts in] estimating 
[what it is] and in comprehending it? 

Reply to the geffmetruitois 

a, -a, The reply to the first point L 66 is, that an assenting 
judgment depends upon a conception of both terms [of a proposi- 
tion] in a subjective manner of speaking, and the essence of God 
Most High is likewise, 

b. a, Their second point is an indication of the difficulty of tins 
[topic of the productivity of logical reasoning in theology and meta- 
physics], There is no doubt about that fact, since the power of esti- 
mation associates closely with the intellect in its use of sources, and 


Jl On the translation of [mu hands bud] as *^nmrlricbiu' rcl 1 : the article. 
aMiandau" in (he Eu-l-2-SuppL. p. +11, by M. Souissi. 

Tahanawi, (fl, I8lh century, and probably quoting from bfatiani) said: 

The first jpxjup who denied the validity of sound logical reasoning in an absolute 
sense were the SuiibmiyJih, related tv Sumatmc fit medieval coastal city on the 
Kathiawar peninsula of India], They ^ere a people who worshiped tdob* who 
affirmed the doctrine of nteteinpsyckssis, nod who held that there was no way 
m knowledge except by iiHrans of sense prrcqitiLni. The second group wCft 
the gc-rwnedi'iciam, who haErt that In^ic-a] ressoninij; produced knowledge in the 
[nalhjeniatLcal attd arithmetical sciences* but not in the theological <and meta- 
pliysica]] scLoices, and lliat the utmost benefit from it would b** in spccukuioti 
Lind i n making a puetennace. [liwm lidt&ikqf Isirtakat of-fidHM - DictkfKfy uj 
Tecfmkal 'Yarns in the Sciences of the S-tnmiiruins/ Muhanmia^l '■All al-Tahanawi; ed. 
by A. Sprengrr and VV. Nusau Lett. Calcutta: 1863-1862. p. L39Q.J 
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what is false will have a resemblance to what is true in the intel- 
lect's investigations. For that reason opinions have differed and pas- 
sions have clashed on [Elis topic. The early Muslim thinkers forbade 
all but a few intelligent scholars from taking il up; rather., the dis- 
cussion was about its impossibility, 

Isfahan! says: L 66 t T 30, MS 32b 

Objections of the gevirntririflus 

The geometricians, who deny that the process of logical thought can 
provide any knowledge in theology and metaphysics, have presented 
an argument with, two points. 

a. If the thought process should provide knowledge in theology 
and metaphysics then the result following the thought process would 
be knowledge of a given entity’s relationship to [he essence of God 

i\£ost High. 

Eui [he conclusion is false, so the premise is likewise. The inher- 
ent necessity of [he logic here is obvious, The falsity of the conclu- 
sion is in the fact that knowledge of a given entity’s relation ship to 
the essence of God Most High would be an assenting judgment. 
Now, an assenting judgment is dependent upon I) a conception being 
formed of both 2a) a subject [of which some descriptive information 
is then predicated] and 2b) the predicate [he., the informing de scrip- 
tion], !a since it would be impossible to have knowledge of one entity’s 
relationship to another without some conception of each of them. 
Thus, if MS 33a knowledge: of the relationship of" a given entity 
to (he essence of God Most High should be attained, then the essence 
of God would be something conceivable, Elu die essence of God is 
not conceivable, indeed, it is neither T 31 intellectually compre- 
hensible nor is it admissible as the object of intellectual activity (as 
we shall be discussing in Ettok Two on Realities Divine), And there- 
fore, the essence of God Most High may not be a subject of which 
something is predicated. 1 ’' 

b, The second [point of their argument] is that the entity most 
apparent to a man and the nearest IO him is his Own | soul's] iden- 


?f ja3.ritwtT<[ jTia.wiqftir c ata' casawwiir al-mahlkfim ( a!ayhi wa-hihij. 

!T Rffidiatg with L, the MS- and MS Garrett Qft91Ia: [mahkOrman *qlaytu]. T 
differs. [TU^hkCiman wa-bLhl': BaydawL's posilion is oppoketL; see p. 20 above. 
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city, t.O which every single person refers when he says, l T a * and that 
logical reasoning docs not provide knowledge of |this self-identity], 
since, if it should have been productive of knowledge concerning it, 
then intelligent people would not have differed over it. 

But the conclusion is false, and [the invalidity of] the inherent 
necessity [in their argument] is obvious. The conclusion is false 
because, as you .see* in the studies made of the soul there are many 
differences concerning what the soul is and the mode of its being. 24 23 

1. Some [scholars! hold that the soul is identical to this sen- 
sate bodily frame, Many of the Mu'tazilah and a group of the 
Asha^rah took this position. 

2. Some hold that the soul consists of subtle lwdies. made of 
light that How about in this sensate txjdily frame as does rose water 
in roses and as fire does in coals. 'Dial which flows about is what 
is addressed, rewarded and punished; it is what preserves the sen* 
sale bodily I same from bring penetrated by Corruption* and when 
it takes its. leave (the body] collapses and decomposes, 'lire Imam 
al- Ha ramay n [al-Jliwayni] iva$ inclined to favor this doctrine, along 
with a great duster of early scholars. 

3. Some hold that the soul is an indivisible atom in the bcujrt, 
and tills doctrine is attributed L 67 to al-Nazzam 7 *' and Ibn al- 
RawandiT 

4. Some hold that the .soul is a blend; thus, as long as die 
body maintains that blend that belongs to it in accordance with its 
species it b protected from corruption, but if it moves out of that 
degree of balance, then (he blend is nullified and the body collapses 
and decomposes. This is line doctrine of the ancient physicians. 


75 MS glosses: L. l.e.* |Is if] .a IhkJv nr corpoi'p-al entity, nr [i* it j a cranacmdimL 
incorporeal entity. 2. I.c., fls it] eternal,, temporally originated, or ephemeral? 

15 The GeomctncianE' argument conducted with the last paragraph hem. Isfahan: 
appears to have ijilerpolaleil the following five brief paragraphs oil Lhe various 
notiiDiii About the soul. The main study on (he hody and on the smil romes later 
i-n Book I, Secikm 15, Chapters J and 2. 

" IhrflhTm ib«. Sayy3r aUNag^m, d. hot ween 220/335 and 230/345, early 
.Vtu'iadlah theologian:. The attribution tv Nmam here is misuLken as. he did nut 
believe lli aLomiain, 

Cf. the article on him by Josef van Ess in llit-I-2, v. 7, p. 10^ 7. 

if Ahmad ibn Yuliya Ibn al-RawandT, died probably about middle of 4(h/IOih 
< t* i it i in*. He wm a Mn'tarihih rhetdogjari, as well as being free thinker at lean 
for a tune. Cf! the article on him by Paul Kraus and G- Vajda in Pis*]. 2, v. .1. 
pp. 005 f 
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5, Same hold that ‘soul 1 is an expression Ibr the "rational soul 1 , 
This is. a transcendent incorporeal substance MS 33b Lhat neither 
occupies space nor inheres in what occupies space, [It Is] the man- 
ager of this sensHtt bodily frame and u^ maintained it has under- 
standing and is addressed, rewarded ati-d punished. The Muslim 
investigative scholars among the philosophers arrived at this doc- 
trine, and it is the choice of the Tmam al-Ghazali and most of the 
Sufi masters of mystical revelations, 

JNow, if that is mankind's situation regarding what is most appar- 
ent to him and nearest to him, then what would you guess [the case 
would bej regarding what is most I'emote from [his powers of] esti- 
mation and intellectual understanding, namely, the- essence of God 
Most High, so far removed in holiness from any circumscription of 
Hint by the [human] intellect or any perception of Him by [the 
human power of] estimation? 

Repfy to th gtvmitncvint 

a. a, In reply to (lie first point [of their argument it should be 
said] that any judgment of assent [to a proposition} would be depend- 
ent upon a conception being formed of the two terms fof die propo- 
sition) in some manner subjectively; [iL would | not | depend j upon 
a conception of the two terms in their real natures. The essence of 
God Most High is likewise, that is, it Is conceived in Some maimer 
subjectively.' 2 * Thus, it would be admissible that an assenting judg- 
ment, regarding the relationship of some entity to Him, should be 
realized [as a formulation], and therefore, it would be valid for log- 
ical reasoning [applied] in theology and metaphysics to be produc- 
tive of knowledge, 

b, -a. Replying to their second point, the difference among think- 
ing people in their studies about the soul does not necessarily mean 
that logical reasoning would be unproductive of knowledge [in this 
field]. This is because it is admissible that the difference among them 
would be due to the fact that their procedure larked sound logical 
reasoning, and dial fad [would be] due to their confusion with some 
of the conditions to be considered in sound logical reasoning. 


-it MS $1: ]>„ by pro^atics specifically Hi& prenogaiiw: [bi-fchawaadhtj, namely, 
His being Creator of ihe heavens and (he earth. 
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What you [geometricians] have set ibrth [in argument] does not 
prove that [attaining] knowledge from logical reasoning would be 
impossible in theology and metaphysics, Rather, ii indicates the 
difficulty of attaining knowledge by logical reasoning in theology and 
metaphysics. 

And there iii no doubt about its difficulty, since the power of esti- 
mation associates closely with” the intellect in its use of sources. 
Indeed, die sources used by die intellect in theological and meia- 
phydcal problems arc from the natural sciences that are perceived 
by the power of estimation. Thus, ihe power of estimation associ- 
ates closely, that 5a, it mingles in, with the intellect in its use of 
sources, namely, the natural sciences, and so what is false will have 
some resemblance to wliat is true in its [Le., the intellect's] investi- 
gations. 30 Thus, the predicating decision made by the power of esti- 
mation regarding things thill are nul objects of the senses would be 
false, while it resembles the truth. Indeed, it passes the same judg- 
ment [of predication] about non-sensatc objects that it passes about 
sensate objects, as being [a judgment] analogous to k- 

Because the estimative power associates closely with the intellect, 
in the use of its sources, and [because] what is latsc has some resem- 
blance to wiiul is true in the intellect's investigations, opinions have 
differed in the held of theological and metaphysical research and 
passion* have dashed. The early Muslim thinkers forbade any research 
discussion [using logical reasoning] MS 34a in the field of the 
theology and metaphysics except to a few L 69 intelligent schol- 
ar who bad a clear conviction of ilicir religion and would not deed- 
ate from it by any ambiguous statement. 

Haydawi said: ]. fifE, T 31 

Cmll nwj to the yitld vf knowledge 

a. Sound logical reasoning prepares the mind, and the result comes 
in upon the mind jus: afterwards, as an ordinary 7 event according to 
Shay kb Abu ah Hasan abAshari, but as a necessary event accord- 
ing to the philosophers, 31 


■*'' MS gl: I.e., i[ inhigtrs in wiTh. [yi-ikh£Jjt| |_ctir: itiiellfirrj. 

!J glosses: 1 1 I.e.. the predicating judgments chat arc 1 n 2 .de [itiahmfllSt]. 2 \ I.e., 
in its numl-s. 3} he., in the intellect's studies of thmloEicail kncxwlcdRC. 

1 K.]>. ltaJ?i disetiiWS pyiot Oft pp 4-7: 3 4 i of iiis titifhfKfHft. 
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The Mu'tazilah take the position that logical reasoning generates 
this mesult in the mind* she meaning of ‘generation ’ being that fhe 
existence oc a given thing would render necessary the existence of 
another things as in the case of the movement of the hand itnd [the 
movement J of a key, 3 ' Rut the weakness of this position is made 
clear when it is shown that a!l the realities possible are ultimately 
based on God Most High for their origin . 53 

fo. The nearest [way] to a real truth is that following the presen- 
tation of the two premises strict attention must he paid to die syllog- 
istic arrangement and structure that will characterize (hem, otherwise, 
the syllogistic figures would not differ from each other in how they 
clarify or obscure the issue, 

c. The commonly held view is that invalid logical reasoning docs 
not necessarily produce foolish ignorance, while some others hold 
the opposite / 11 In truth, if the invalid reasoning should foe confined 
to a [specific] matter, then it would necessarily [produce falsehood], 
but not otherwise. 


Isfahan] says: L foB, T 31, MS 34a 

Corollaries to the yield of knowledge 

When Baydawi was explaining that sound logical reasoning produces 

knowledge, he act up pu his outline] three corollaries to this faci. 

a. Sound logical reasoning prepares the mind 35 to receive the result 
| of the reasoning] from its principal source,™ The result [attained] 
comes in upon it [he., the mind] following sound logical reasoning 
in the manner of a Customary, ordinary event, 1, according to Shaykh 

5f The St i t 1 1 .I h , a* ari r-ariy and continjinj important si hf>rii -rid thoughl within 

the Islsjnic cnmitiiuiity, arc tho rnosl thoroughgoing ratkmalUt-i in their diRtouiae 
and in elixir dnrlrincs. They an:: c:onaidcr€tl ‘unorthodox" and air contrartrd pri- 
marily with ibr SueiclL ur n ^orthodox 11 , Asha 1 trail. 

!J Baydawi ij paraphrasing material in Raii’s Mishassat^ p, VB, 

■' Ra/i issmtions this view in his AfirArtSJa^ p. 4?: 3, Thu Sinn Alsu tnfl.de parallel 
statements, as in his /j&oritf, Ft. I, Legit ( English translation by S. Iratd p EH?.' 
31 33; “It ]s n< it a cr nuhtioEi ol the prupcTSGnoci with whsoli the lo^it'ian is- r : i j.n- 
ccmcd that il br true. Suiiietitmcs he is also concerned with thflt which ii nOLllitit' 
but faLir ” CT Abo on p. 1 30, note 3. pp. 131:4 T 

■ J MS gh The mind, ik a powr-r of the soul that is made ready to acquire opinions.. 
141 MS gl: What is meant by 'iu principal source 1 is (?od. 

‘GusLom 1 , [or, suine ordinary evenl] is a tcdutitary action that toiidp to con- 
Linin; taking pJflffi, although its opiwsitf: is not ioptriUe. can create it as 
something Ic^ii'a] and without a change, a-H well as the convene of iJtis. 
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Abu ai-Hasan al-AslTari, (hat is, sound logical reasoning is followed 
by knowledge because the normal sequence of things makes that an 
ordinary event, just as the feeling of appetite satisfaction occurs after 
eating without it being an obligatory [sequence]; while |Tt happens] 
in the manner of something obligatory according to the philosophers, 
"Dial is, sound logical reasoning prepares the mind, and the result 
[of the reasoning] comes in uj>on it following this action in the man- 
ner of" something obligatory ^ I his is the doctrine preferred by the 
Imam al-Haramayn [abjuwaynij, and it is the moM valid doctrine 
according to the Imam [Razi] , 

'i’hc Mu'tazilah hold that sound loj^ical reasoning generates a re- 
sulting inference in the mind, T 32 generation 1 meaning that the 
existence of a given tiling renders necessary the existence of another 
tiling. They held that an act that issues from an agent without any- 
thing intermediary is ‘direct action", while that with something inter- 
mediary is "generation', as in the movement of a hand and a bey. 
The movement of the hey is by the intermediation of the movement 
of the hand, so it is by ‘generation’; and a resulting inference is gen- 
erated by one who reasons logically by (he intermediation of [Ibr- 
mii! syllogistic] logical reasoning. 

The Asha^rah have argued that knowledge temporally originated 
in a |syllo|gis(icJ resulting inference would be a possible entity— G(k 1 
bring omnipotent over all possible rc alines and the divine agent for 
all of them —and otic that would begin with free choice; and thus, 
knowledge that would issue from Him 38 by way of a [syllogistic] 
resulting inference would not be a religious obligation, but rather, 
an event of ordinary custom. 

An objection could be raised tliat the coming of knowledge by 
free choice would not exclude [the element of] obligation absolutely, 
L 69 but rather, it would exclude any obligation that would be 
apart from free choice, and it is admissible that an el feet issuing 
from the agent by [Hisf free choice should come as an obligation 
by [His] free choice. 

Since the MiTfcazilah believed that the actions of living beings 
should be ascribed to [the beings [ themselves, and since they ascribed 
knowledge to a person reasoning logically by the intermediation of 


5,1 Ihc MS eodei Lhtt antecedent ttf Eht: pronorrwnaJ in tied- However, tin: 
c-wjltfJtL as wdl as lhe Mowjili? sealenct, amplifies the cwitepi U> show chat .kimwl- 
begins and is ^HTdttd by tine frw cliuio 1 of God. 
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[formal tjyllogislic] logic. they judged tlsal it was by * gene ration*, Bui 
the proof of the falsity of the 'generation' doctrine is that knowledge 
by way of a [syllogistic] resulting inference is iri itself a possible 
cruity , and thua, it would be an object of the power of God Most 
High and there would be no possibility of its hsappeuing by anything 
other than His power 

The proof that knowledge, attained MS 34b from a resulting 
inference following upon sound logical reasoning, would be some- 
thing necessary is that, as long as the knowledge is attained by means 
of die two premises that include the conditions for [its| production, 
knowledge by way of the resulting inference would be inherently 
necessary, equally whether it is postulated as being something ordi- 
nary or not.. 

Indeed, if someone should understand that the universe is change- 
able and that whatever is changeable is a jHissible reality, [then that 
person], with the presence of these two facts together in mind, would 
find it impossible not to know that the universe is a possible real- 
ity, and one’s knowledge of this impossibility would be inherently 
necessary | knowledge] „ 

b. Shaykh AJju c Ali Ihn Sitia asserted 34 that the presence of the 
two premises in the mind, meaning the minor and major premises, 
would not. be sufficient to know how the major term should he 
related to the minor term, But rather, after the two premises are 
present there would have to be another factor, namely, an [overall] 
comprehension of how to rank the particular premise under the uni- 
versal premise, that is, knowledge that the minor term is ranked 
below the major term, II' this [additional] knowledge should be 
excluded, meaning a knowledge of the relative ranking, then knowl- 
edge of (lie resulting inference \ from the logical process] would not 
be attained. 

It would be as when a certain animal is known to be a shc-inule 
and it is also known that every she-mule is sterile, then while know- 
ing this universal premise one should see a she-nuile with a dis- 
tended abdomen and should assume that it was pregnant, because 
one had no [overall] comprehension that [the case of] this mule 
should he: ranked suboidinately to our proposition that every' she- 


w F.D. RszL, ill his AtuAirw/, pp. ff. rctaks this material -of ILm &ina. The 
reasoning Ls different from that which deals with false premises in a valid or invalid 
syllogism. 
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mule is sterile, and thi ^ 1 ' 1 L-S-Sscrtioii of his] is true, The Imam [Razi] 
held that this [reasoningH would be weak, -11 since the subordination 
of One of the two premises under the other could have [erne of (he 
two following meanings]: 

L The subordination would constitute some known factor other 
than these two premises, and in (hi$ case then? would have to be 
another premise for the production of a result; and so the discus- 
sion of how it would he articulated with the first two premises would 
be die same as the discussion of how to articulate the first two, and 
that would lead to an endless consideration of [additional] premises. 

2. Or, the subordination would nut constitute some known fac- 
tor different from the two premises, and in this case it would be 
impossible for it to be a condition for the production of a result, 
because the condition is distinct from what is conditioned, and bore 
there would be no distinction at all, so there would be no condition 
at alk 

As for the story of the she-mule, that case would be possible only 
if what is present in the mind would be only one of the two premises, 
L 70 cither the minor premise or the major premise; however, if 
the two [premises] should both meet in the mind, then we would 
not grant the possibility of there being any doubt hs to the result. 

An objection might be raised that the first alternative [of Imam 
Razi] would be prcfeniblc. this being that ihc subordination of one 
MS 35a of die two premises under the other would constitute a 
known faelor distinct from the two premises. 

Radi's statement here is that if that should !.ie ihe case then it 

would constitute another premise. 

Our position is that if you 1- ' mean by its being another premise 
That the production of a result would depend upon it, 41 then that 
would be granted, but the implication of drat fact is not dial it [he,, 
the new premise) would have need to be articulated, with the two 


w MS gl: I.C., the Shjiyld'i [lbo Sitia’gJ assertion thyi another iruih should be 
applied u> the; present fiicL. 

11 l.f., Icivirur curnprrhendjnri is. not a eondiimn by which sound Imped reason- 
ing provides knowledge. 

n Presumably n colleu^uc disptit^nt who rrminrfc ibe speaker of [mam Ka/i’s 
contribution. 

c MS gl: I.e., ftf'j a knowledge of the subordination [between piemUesJ would 
meaij (be conception of Ll, attd the production [of y insult] would depend on this 
[conception], (ben that la giwmed. 
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original premises, but rather that there must be proof [of such a 
need] . 

But if you mean by your statement that it is another premise (hat 
it would be a premise related to one of lire two [original] premises 
as a minor premise would be related to a major premise, or the 
reverse* so that it would have need for an articulation to be made 
between [he two of them and for the subordination of one of them 
to the other, (hen that would not be allowable 

Now, in ihc story of the she-mule, the Shaykh [Abu ‘Ali Ibn. Sina] 
could say that if there should be no knowledge that [the case ofl 
ibis she-mule would come under our proposition that every she- mule 
is sterile, then there would be no knowledge that this she-mule would 
be sterile. And you should know that what the Shaykh had staled 
would be understood as true by inherent necessity,. Indeed, the fact 
that the ini nor ptemise is subordinated to the major premise is some- 
thing one must certainly know in order to gain knowledge by way 
of a resulting inference. 

Whether there is any possibility diat knowledge by means of the 
two premises can be obtained without knowing this [other basic fact] 
[he,, that subordination of the minor to the major is required] is a 
matter of current debate. 

The Shaykh [Ibn Sina] did not tell the story of the she-mulc as 
being a proof for the goal of his logic, but he brought it in only by 
way of an example, so any objection tliar would prohibit [his logicj 
would [really] be an objection to the example. 

Our author BaydawTs statement, “The nearest [way to a real 
truth] is that following the presentation of the two premises strict 
attention must l>e pa it! to the syllogistic arrange mem and structure 
that will characterize them, otherwise" - -that is. after the presenta- 
tion of rhe two premises, if the production of a resulting inference 
should not depend on paying strict attention to the syllogistic arrange- 
ment and structure that will characterise them, -—"the four syllogis- 
tic figures would not differ from each other in how they clarify or 
obscure the issue 1 '., is a reference to the fact that what the Shaykh 
[Ibn Sina] had set forth [for emphasis] was correct. 

l\ The commonly held view is that invalid logical reasoning* — 

that is, [reasoning] in which one of its two pans, the material content , 44 


4,1 Reading with rhe MS ye*| MS Gameit-Vahuda +tSG, [al-iiMdcUh aw al-juiaft]. 
L, T, LiiieJ MS Garrett read, fit-imcittah wa-al^iirah]. 
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or the form [of it] + or both of ihese, is false, that is. dots not iudude 
the conditions that should he regarded in the production of a result- 
ing inference in respect of the content or the form or both of these/— 
will mi'jl necessarily produce [as Ouriolusion| the foolish ignorance that 
is die opposite of knowledge and that decisively marks the resulting 
inference as false in fact, There are others who hold the contrary 
of this, namely, that invalid logical reasoning MS 35b will nec- 
essarily produce foolish ignorance that is tine opposite T 33 of 
knowledge, 

The Imam [Razi] has said, and 1 [Isfahan!] hold it to be true, 
that if" someone should believe 45 that the universe is eternal and that 
everything eternal is independent of the Effective Cause [he,, God], 
L 7 1 these two pieces of Ibolish ignorance being together [in the 
mind], then it would tre impossible not to believe dial the universe 
is independent of the Effective Cause, this [resulting inference] being 
a piece of foolish ignorance. And whoever holds that invalid logical 
reasoning does not necessarily result in foolish ignorance will argue 
[also] that if Eir valid logic were to produce foolish ignorance neces- 
sarily, then logic that was valid but in the form of the corrupt would 
produce foolish ignorance, 

But the Imam [Razi] replied that the countcrobjectiou to that 
[reasoning] would be that if foe logic it) a proof demonstration should 
provide knowledge, then corrupt logic in a valid proof demonstra- 
tion would provide knowledge. So, if in that situation'"" belief in the 
tmth of those premises should be set up as a condition lor the pro- 
vision [of knowledge] , then our reply to what they had said 1 ' would 
be to say that if valid logic should be in the Idem of what is cor- 
rupt. then only in that situation it would not produce frrolish igno- 
rance, because it had forfeited die condition of its producing foolish 
ignorance, one condition of its producing foolish ignorance being 
belief in the truth of those premises. 

Our author, [Baydawi], stated that the truth of the matter is: 

1, if the corruption [in logic] should be confined to the sub- 
ject matter [of the premises], then the corrupt logic would neces- 
sarily produce foolish ignorance, 'This is because when falsehood is 


44 Isfahan! hen- (rtUrrtvs dosdy Ha/Ts material in pp. ff. 

46 MS gl: l.r . 5 in [a iitualinni ] mrrup[ logie. 

4T Ai point Igfthani it EuU explanation of Ra&i's hnff words- 
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confined 10 the subject matter then the syllogism necessarily produces 
it in the resulting inference, as you have learned that a syllogism 
the premises of which consist of falsehood will necessarily produce 
[lalsehood] as the resulting inference, and that fact is like the exam- 
ple set forth by the Imarn Razi.* fl And, 

1 2 . if the corruption should be confined £0 the [syllogistic] form, 
or, includes both the syllogistic form and the subject matter, then 
1 he resulting inference will not require the exclusion of whatever 
validity [the resulting inference] has, since the agency making the 
requirement is the syllogistic format. 

Baydawi said: L 71, T 33 

2. Sound logical reasoning k sufficient for knowledge of God 

Sound logical reasoning is sufficient lor knowledge of Gtxi, and there 
is no need here for a teacher, |the principles] we have set forth 
being a proof demonstration of its. truth. 

The istna'iliyah present an [opposing] argument with the follow- 
ing points. 

a. Contradiction and disputation persist among thinking people in 
this mailer, and so if (he intellect were sufficient (hen that would 
not be the case, 

b. Moreover, man docs not find it a trifling matter to achieve 
mastery of Lhc least demanding of the sciences, and so how [will it 
he] with the most difficult? 

a. ' -a. The reply to the first point is that if [thinking people] had 
tised sound logic then that situation would not have lx: fallen them. 

b. -a. The difficulty [of mastering the sciences] is granted; and 
there is no doubt that if there had been a teacher to instruct [mankind] 
in the first principles [of knowledge] and in the building of rational 
arguments, as well as in removing doubts and specious argument, 
then it would have been more agreeable, However, the disputation 
is only about the impossibility [of the enterprise]. 


16 MS j»[: Of eh*: categufy [min annafi ltd( the univrra: in ccemaT. 
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Isfahan! says: L 71, T 33, MS 35h 

2. Sound logical reasoning y svffiritttt for bioivledge of God 

There is no need here fos i a teacher, a proof demonstration of this 
fact being the principles we have set forth, namely, that if a rational 
man should understand Fhat the tan i verse is a possible reality and 
that everything possible has a cause, (hen he will know that the uni- 
verse has a cause, equally whether a teacher is present or rcol- 

This is contrary to the Isma'iHyah, who hold that it is a [divinely 
imposed [ obligation L 72 jupon believe rsj to appoint a supreme 
leader. They consider that it would be impossible lor any [single] 
period of time to pass without there being a blameless supremo 
leader/* MS 36a one who would lead [liLL human] creation to an 
experiential knowledge of God Most High, who would teach them 
(he way of deliverance/ 1 and who would direct them to good things 
and warn diem against evil Lhings.. 

They teach that there is no possibility of experiential knowledge 
of God Most High unless it is by the word nf an infallible teacher, 
and for that re-apon they are called the ‘TalitniyaK 1 . 51 HiL'ti they are 
divided into iwo sects. One sect holds that the intellect provides no 
guidance at all to the knowledge of God, but is wholly withdrawn 
front theological subjects. 

The other sect holds that the intellect is not wholly withdrawn 
from Studying theological matters but it has no independent knowl- 
edge, rather, it must have a supreme leader Eo direct it to the | various] 
points of proof, to advise it in rejecting specious argument, M and to 
remove doubts. The relationship of the leader’s intellect to the intel- 
lects of the people is [like) the relationship of the sun to [humanj 
sight. Just as human sight is unable to perceive objects of vision it] 
the dark, but when die sun has risen human sight is strengthened 


¥> MS id; [I.+“. , hUroelesfl] of error, as was the Prophet. 
w l.c., from the Fire, Cf, Qur’an 40:41. 

Cf. the article . "Hasan-i Sahbah", l>v M.G.S. Halpon \n the F.ivl-l?, v. 3, at 
p, “Hi* [HiisanJ early l!uiH' r ilp leader] expounded in Pcrazn an 

intensely logical ferns of rhe Sfril dcctone uf [la'lim], that one tnusi accept absolute 
auihnricy jn religious liifrh; rhU fonu of the ebetrine became ccmi'al H> the NLkiH 
leaching of the tiiue 4nd gTcaldy alferied aUGhazali, 1 * 

^ Reading with the MS and MS Garrett IlftftMa. f.: [ghutaubah}, Apparitiriy a 
Rrrihd error, T: |shu.hha.hl with [he plural. 
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by the light of the sun and is made capable of perceiving objects of 
vision, likewise human intellects fall short of apprehending divine 
reaKlies, hut when the supreme leader is present human intellects 
are strengthened by Lhr leader’s intellect and are thus made capa- 
ble of apprehending such realities, 

The Iarrtidiliyah have presented an argument having two main 
points to the effect that sound logical reasoning is not sufficient for 
experiential knowledge of God Mott High, but rather that there must 
be a teacher. 

a. Contradiction atid disputation, that is. debate, is continuous 
among thinking people on theological subjects; and if the intellect 
were sufficient in that regard then that would not he the case* that 
is, there would not be continuous contradiction and disputation 
among t hit] king people in that regard r 

But the conclusion is certainly false, so the premise is likewise, 
therefore, rhere mtist be another authority [in the matter], other 
tlian the intellect, and this would be the supreme and infallible lcark k r. 

b, Man by himself does not find it a trifling matter to achieve 
mastery in the least demanding of the sciences, such as weaving, 
sewing, grammar and astrology, but rather there must be a teacher 
to guide him. Now, if that is their situation in the least demanding 
of the sciences, then what do you suppose it would be in the most 
difficttlt of them, namely, experiential knowledge of God Most High, 
His attributes and His judgments? 

a. -a, 'lire reply to the first point is that thinking people MS 36b 
did not use sound topic, for if they had used sound logic then con- 
tinuous contradiction and disputation would not have befallen them, 

b, a. The reply to the second point is that there is 110 disagree- 
ment as to the difficulty, because the difficulty is granted. Anri there 
i.s no doubt thai if she re had been a teacher who would instruct 
| mankind] in the first principles [of knowledge] Irom which rational 
arguments are composed, who wxniM instruct | mankind | in the [skill 
of making] [he rational arguments and who would remove doubts 
and specious arguments, l hen je would have been more agreeable 
and simple, T. 73 The disagreement is only about the impossibil- 
ity [of [he enterprise ], 5,3 but what you opponents have set forth [as 
argument] does not prove its impossibility. 


■' ,3 MS jr|; I.*,, 1 he imjMifedhifiiy rtf achfevirig an KK)ii:rirtLit;il kimwktilge cif < i^L 
whhuaLi a teacher. 
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Baydawi said: T. 73, T 33 

3 . Soufid logical reasoning is obligatory for knowledge of Cod 

[God | has made sound lo^cal reasoning an obligation in [seeking! 
an experiential knowledge of [Himself the] Most High, 

It is. an obligation, and our position is in accordance with the 
statement of [God] Most High, 

“Tell [the people] , ‘Observe everything in the heavens and the 
earth*" [Q 10: 101 J and similar verseii. 

With the Muhaailah jit is an obligation] because [to have] expe- 
riential knowledge [of God] is a duty on rational grounds: but [such 
knowledge] is not attainable except by [sound] logical reasoning, and 
anything whatever— without which an obligation would not be fulfilled 
in an absolute sense- itself becomes an obligation. 

An objection may be raised against this [argument of theiis] as 
follows: 

a. it is founded T 74 

1, upon a judgment of intellectual reason, and a discussion 
of that point will be forthcoming; 5,1 and 

2, [upon] the impossibility of a personal knowledge [of God] 
by any other method than [reason ] t and 

3, [upon] the impossibility of imposing as a religious obliga- 
tion what is art impossibility in itself,— -and both of these [latter two] 
would be forbidden; and 

fo„ the statement of Him the Most High, 

“We have never brought on punishment until after we have sent 
a messenger 11 , [£) 17:15] both 

1 , excludes any obligation that is prior ro she minion fof the 
prophets] in order to exclude its necessity, and 

2. proves that the obligation is derived only from the religious 

law. 

An objection [front the Mtftaiilah side] is raised saying that if 
the oblivion should be from the religious law then it would imply 
chat the prophets should be silenced, Indeed, a person who is under 
religions obligation [i.c,. in % religious community] will not undertake 


A That is, it is a ease tf 'beggirtq the question*, L.e., the premises are very sim- 
ilar to thr conclusion. 
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to reason logically a* long as he dues not know of tile obligation to 
do so, and he will not understand the obligation of it as long as lie 
will not reason logically [about k|. 

Oar position is that if [logical reasoning] had been made to be 
an obligation through intellectual reason* then [the prophets] would 
also have been silenced [as nrcdksH], This is because the obligation 
to use [sound] logical reasoning is not one of inherent necessity, 
since it rests upon premises [all ofj which themselves require pre- 
cise l<igical steps [to formulaic], 

Isfahan! says: L 73, T 74. MS 3Sb 

3. Sound logical returning is obligatory for knowledge of God 

You should understand that people have differed concerning the 
obligation to have experiential knowledge of God Most High, 

The Hashwiyah school, who teach that religion is to Iht taken 
from the Book and the Tradition [of the Prophet], took tlxc posi- 
tion that an experiential knowledge of God is not some thing oblig- 
atory, but rather wlial is obligatory is a right belief that corresponds 
to real ract. 

The majority of the Muslims took the position that experiential 
knowledge of God Most Mijdt is obligatory. Then these people divided 
into two groups* one group teaching ihat the [right] way to tlic 
knowledge of God was only through spiritual exercise and inner 
purification, this being the doctrine of those who are Sufis and mem- 
bers of a Path [tanqah], The [other] group held that the | right] 
way to the knowledge of God is only by logical reasoning, this being 
the teaching of the Asha c i rah and the MiktaziJab, 

Thus ihe Ashahrah and the Mu'tazilah have agreed both on ihe 
fact that the experiential knowledge of God a$ obligatory, and [on 
the fact | that logical reasoning is the [righlj way to a his | knowledge | 
and is also obligatory. Then they differed, the Asha'irah having taken 
the position that the obligation of logical reasoning is derived from 
the religious law, and the Mu'tazilah taking the position that it is 
derived from reason. Now let us return to the text. 


" L gl: |T™ple] tailed them the Haahwivah because they held th-iii reason is 
only to tie discarded from one's obJigaltcii; uf experiential krujuhsl^e of God its su 
much excessive [vttIm. 1] stuffing IhashvvarO. 
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Our podlion is that logical treason Lug l it the experiential knowl- 
edge of God Most High is a religious obligation by consensus among 
both our AshuStah colleagues and the Mukazilah, With our [Asha^rah] 
colleagues [this obligation'’ is derived from the religious law. in accor- 
dance with the statement of Him the Most High, 

"Tell [the people], 'Observe everything in the heavens and the 
earth”' [Q, 10:101] and similar statements, such as His word, 

Ll h it perhaps lliat they have not observed everything in the divine 
government of the heavens and the earth ?” [Q 7:385] 

With Miftazila [the obligation to use logical reasoning In the 
experiential knowledge of God] is derived from intellectual treason, 
because the knowledge of God is itself an obligation [based] on ratio- 
nal. grounds. 

Now, this is due to the Fact that thankfulness to God is something 
f. 74 rationally obligatory, since His favors to mankind as His crea- 
tures are manifold,— God has said, 

"And He lias generously bestowed upon you His favors both of 
an outward material nature and of an, inward spiritual nature”, [Q_ 
Si :20] — and an act of giving thanks to Him as the source of all 
lavors would he a rationally obligatory act, since driving away tear 
Irom the soil! is rationally obligatory and hy giving thanks, tear is 
driven away MS 37a from one’s souk Tims, giving thanks to t Jod 
Most High would be rationally obligatory, and giving thanks to God 
is based upon an experiential knowledge of God. Therefore, an expe- 
riential knowledge of God Mosl High is an obligation [based] on 
rational grounds. 

But it is unattainable except through | sound j logical reasoning, 
Now, if there should be any factor whatsoever, without which an 
absolute obligation/ 7 that is, what is obligatory in every circumstance. 


MS gl: I.f., [he krvnwLedgc of OlhI U not iljllillftl e*c:ep( by [sound] Itsg^ciaJ 
nc-iiEoninij- This is because it is necessarily not mttHttw: kio^ylcdgr, and k cannot 
be attained h-y way of what lias lteeu cradilktnitfly hranl [as authority];, ortltcrwise, 
a circular artjumerk would be implicit:; therefore,. logical Jcasor-iiiij is indicated [as 
die necessary mcThod] . 

J? MS gfoj$r$: L This bdflg ifo: ktxvwledfje of God. 

2 . An 'absolute nhligaufttf is anything (he obligation of which dloes not rest upon 
the exislentc -of some antecedent premia. 

3- This definition ft mi wholly inclusive at there oass he no jud.i'ttiental -iiMent 
[tasdfq] (e> its. being implied to the prayer-rite, because the obhftaliun to this [rile] 
is depeikforn tijMin die existence of an antecedent premise, m faith, for instant*. 
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and [even] as. a decee, M — cannot be fulfilled, then that factor 19 would 
be an obligation on rational grounds. 

By using the term, ‘absolute 1 „ he [Baydawi] avoided anything that 
would be subject to restriction such as the alms tax, as that is an 
obligation subject to the restriction of whether [or not a person's] 
income is above the minimum taxable level, and it ceases fo be an 
obligation when there is no income [above this ^ minimum taxable 
Level. 

And by using the phrase, ‘and [even] as a decree 1 , he avoided an 
absolute obligation thal could not be fulfilled except by some factor 
that [in itself] would not have been decreed by the One who pre- 
scribes a religious obligation. And if that factor, without which an 
obligation cannot be fulfilled, should not have been decreed by the 
One who prescribes religious obligation, then the duty of perform- 
ing an obligatory act would not be [this factor’s] requirement, ,1, ' If 
it were otherwise, them would t>e an implicit imposition of some- 
thing intolerable as a religions obligation, 

An objection has been raised against this proof [of the Muharilah], 
in that it is based 

a. upon a judgment made by intellectual reason to the effect thal 
the experiential knowledge of God is an obligation [justifiable by] 
intellectual reason. 

[Isfahan! replies] that there will be a discussion of the fact that 
the judgment of the reason is corrupt, but rather that the agency of 
judgment is the religious law. 61 

b. [hurdler, their argument is based] upon the impossibility of 
personal knowledge [of God} without logical reasoning; 

| Isfahan! replies] that if personal knowledge [of should be 

possible without logical reasoning then logical reasoning would not 
be rationally ohli^lory; but the tact is, for the personal knowledge 
of God to be an impossibility without [sound] logical reasoning is 
itself not an allowable [ proposition |. Moreover, what would be the 


M MS gl: [I-C-], of (be One who. prescribes a religious obligation. 

59 Ms gl: JI.C.J. logics. i reasoning. 

tJ -' Tine 1 fector' antecedent of [his relative pronoun is so coded in (he MS. 
w MS gl: Lc„ rather, the religions law is ibe agency Tof judgment upon the oblig- 
aiion of a knowledge i*f God, and moreover, the religious law is the agency for 
judgment upon the impossibility of personal knowledge "of God] without | sound! 
Logical reasoning. 

h; MS gt: [I.e.], inquiry firtifham]. 
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proof o( its impassibility? And why would it not be admissible to 
secure the knowledge of Cod Most High through an infallible teacher 
guide, as is the opinion of the Isma'iliyah. or through general inspi- 
ration, as is the opinion of the [Buddhist] philosophers of India, or 
through inner purification, as is the opinion of the Sufis, this, [how- 
ever], being a light method, 63 

e. Moreover, [their argument] is based upon the impossibility or 
an imposed obligation to do what is in itself impossible; 

[Iafahani replies] that the impossibility of an imposed obligation 
to do what is in itself impossible is not aliowablc [as n proposition], 

A lurtlicr objection is raised against the argument of die Mir'tazilah 
that, if logical reasoning were rationally obligatory tlicn it would 
have been obligatory before the mission [of the prophets], because 
in dial case the obligation to use logical reasoning would not be 
based upon the mission [of the prophets | but rather upon intellec- 
tual reason. The fact that, there was intellectual reason before the 
mission [of the prophets] is well established, trad the fact chat there 
was obligation before the mission [of the prophets] is implied by the 
imposition of punishment for not doing what was obligatory. 

Hut the word or Him the Most High, 

"We have never brought on punishment until after We have sent 
a messenger* 1 , [Q 17llfrj excludes any obligation prior to the mis- 
sion [of the prophets] by excluding the logically necessary conse- 
quence of the obligation, namely, punishment. 

Now, the exclusion of obligation prior to the mission of the prophets 
would be implicit in the exclusion of obligation [based] on rational 
grounds, and the exclusion of obligation [based] on rational grounds 
would make it requisite shat obligation should be derived from th^ 
religious law. 

Therefore, die word of Him the Most High, MS 37b 

“We have never brought on punishment.,, 11 [Q, 17:15]“ gives 
the proof that there is no obligation except what is derived from the 
religions law. 

An objection is raised* 51 that if logical reasoning should have been 
made obligatory 1 by tbc religious law then it would imply that the 
prophets had lieen silenced, but such a conclusion es obviously false. 


63 The MS and MS Garrett MSHa tuniir tins filial continent. 

14 "I "He MS -scribe adds the rest of the verse, ''until after We have sent a messenger." 
1 " MS kI; [1.4,], the objection comes from Lhe MutaziLah. 
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To explain the inherent necessity of [the Mu £ tazilali] logic here, 
it is that T 75 a person on whom a [religious] obligation has been 
imposed will not consider logically something he does not know he 
is obliged to consider. Now, he will not know of the obligation laid 
upon him to consider it logically unless he [reflects and] reasons log- 
ically,^ since in that case the [awareness of an] obligation to con- 
sider [a matter] logically would come through the religous law. Thus, 
a person would not know of an obligation 0- ' to consider [a matter] 
logically except by the certainty of the religious law; and the cer- 
tainty of the religious law is dependent upon the sign of a miracle 
to die truthfulness of the Prophet, peace upon him, and the sign of 
a miracle to his truthfulness is based upon logical reasoning. 

Thus, a knowledge of the obligation to practice logical reasoning 
is based upon logical reasoning, and logical reasoning is based upon 
the knowledge of its being atl obligation, SO there would be a cir- 
cular argument, and the silencing [of the prophcLs] would be implied. 

[In reply to the Mu'lnzi]ali| we [Le., Isfahani and orthodox Muslims] 
would say that if logical reasoning had been made an obligation on 
rational grounds, then the implication would be [hat all the prophets, 
peace upon them, would have bren silenced [as needless for guid- 
ance], But the conclusion of their argument is false, 

To explain the structure of inherent necessity [in their argument], 
it is that the obligation to practice logical reasoning is not inher- 
ently necessary, since it is based upon premises that [in turn] arc 
based upon precise logical steps. Thus, the knowledge that logical 
reasoning is an obligation, is based, among the Mu'tadlah, 

1. upon their knowing that it is an obligation to have experi- 
ential knowledge of God Most High, and 

2. upon their knowing that logical reasoning is the way to it. 

and 

3. that there is no other way to it. Moreover, 

4. if there is some factor without which an obligation cannot 
be fulfilled, then that factor itself ls an obligation. 

All of (hesc premises are logical in nature and they require pre- 
cise logical steps. Now, what in based Oil something logical hi nature 
will itself be logical in nature, and I bus, the obligation to practice 


44 |ldl ya'Lujn wiijub iLi-ssaza] - ‘alayhi ilUl hi-aL-iiazar] , 

n ’ The MS addi hert j , “laid up*m him” faJayhil, MS Garreu alwig wiili, 

1, and T, this. 
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logical reasoning ivould be logical in nature, So a person who lias 
been placed under religious obligation fi.e,.,, as member of a religious 
community] anti is being questioned would have the right to say, “I 
will! not undertake to reason logically nljout anything as long as I do 
not know there is an obligation to use logical reasoning, and J would 
noL know of the obligation to use logical reasoning unless [1 should 
learn of it] through logical reasoning,” 

Tims,, [in the Mu'tazilah argument] logic*] reasoning would depend 
upon the knowledge of its being an obligation, and the knowledge 
of its being an obligation would depend upon logical reasoning. So 
therefore* a circular argument is implicit; and the silencing [of all 
the prophets, as being needless] would be implied, 

END OF THE INTRODUCTION 
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BOOK I; REALITIES POSSIBLE 
SECTION 1: UNIVERSALS 


CfiAPrLR E: CiASSLFICATIOM OF THINGS KNOWN 


L According to the Ashrfirafi and the Mi/tazilah 

A known thing, or, an intelligible may be either 1} externally ncal- 
ized, this being an "existent V or 2) not [such], this being a 'non- 
existent'. 

Some | Asha' hah colleagues] have made the classification three- 
fold, saying that a ‘realized entity' is la) what is realized in terms 
of ilself, this being an existent, or lb) what is realized in terms of 
something else, this being an ‘aerrihutostate 1 * , such as the ‘genera' 
and the F difleirentiae\ s They defined the attribute-state as a descriptive 


1 t’aJvrilry bt-rr preferred U> us. 1 “irtEdlipbl+V 3 rather lihart “kuwwsble 1 ' to LratK- 
la.ee [al-wiad-Qiri], lit. a t: thici|? known. 1 " CT. Dkfwnoiy vf ftiiAu^ly/ilernard 

Wucilner. Milwaukee, tVis.; Hrwu? P 5 . 3 t. 1 l. Cu,. u. ]‘95'f> when- l 33^l«;■llig^L^le' , is defined: 
H knowal)]c by the intellect; capable of bring received by ike possible intellect, * Thus, 
“’Lntclligihlo'* is actually the more general Term, and ir may he nihdivided into w Lhc 
known'" [ma'lflinj aurl '-chc rational' 1 ftna'qill], Note that Jurfatu in his 7 d'h/at pro- 
vides dehiiiiioos for [VjJ and for [cna^&LrmJ and PiJinJ, but not for Itna'lumat], 

F.D. Razi used rhe same Term for 'inrelligiblcR', dividing them into exkcenfc, and 
[Kmodsttnts in bis Muhass&l, p. 52. 1 1 is compendium is more nf a reference work 
1 Sian <1 well planned i unrse of study. Ip follrsw^ Ruzi and Baydawi here 
index, p. 5). 

Ibti Sina-j iii-^-Tdnbihiti is a tenure course in selected phi iosop local 

topics for intelligent adults. Tlte undoubted erudition chat dua laie work contains 
is deliberately kcpL out of reach of novices in philosophy in berth the uopkaL or^a- 
nization and discussions. Indeed, slow learners are told In a proverb, and plaint' 
enough, that their heredity is the cause ad their incompreheiiEnn. Sec live note in 
rtre IntrodiiKiion above. Chapter 2. Last pajije. See also S. Liati's observations on 

the tlwine in hb English translation of die hfnml, Ran L, Logic, p. 3. 

1 As the lecture prepresses the concepts of the "existent’ 3 rid wT l -eTi:ii:['ei>c^ T are 

very bamad and general, being well known because they arc so universal. This uni- 

versal, or ■ahaoluLr’, sense will be transEaced as 'general, cxisicrice’. 

1 Item 2j, the Lhlrd dais in this Lacier scheme, is what Is not real externally, 
bcitip called a 'nonexistent'. 
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quality * neither existent nor nonexistent in itself and subsisting in 
an existent. ** 

The MukaxiEite majority say that if a thing known is something 
'realized in itself’ it would be [both] an 'external entity 1 and a 'cer- 
tainty’, But if [the thing known] should not be something realized 
[in itself], as an 'impossibility’;, then it would be an ^excluded entity’, 
Tf the certainty has being among the individual quiddities it is an 
existent* bur jf not* then if is a nonexistent. 

They also designate as ‘nonexistent' what is ‘excluded’, for the 
'certainty 1 according to them is more genera] than the 'existent 1 * 
because it is subdivided into the existent and the nonexistent, and 
the nonexistent is more general chan the excluded , because it holds 
true both of the certainty T. 76 and of ihe excluded. 

The Muhazilite minority who assert the existence of the attribute' 
staLe add another [fourth | classification, saying thur if an existing 
entity is independent in its being then it is an existent essence, but 
if it is not independent then it is <m attribute-state. 

Isfahan) says: L 7ti, T 35, MS 37b 

BOOK I: REALITIES POSSIBLE 


After Bay daw i had finished with the INTRODUCE ION he began 
on die infernal BOOKS, He devoted Book One lo “Realities .Possible”, 
because the 'realities possible’ are fundamental concepts for the Teal- 
kies divine*, and knowledge of rhe fundamental concepts precedes 
knowledge of what the fundamental concepts support. 

He set out [Book: I] in three sections,-- because in evil ably [the topic] b 
would }>e on [cither] ‘substance’, or ‘accident 1 , or, wliai includes both 
of them, namely, ^univeisals’* which are general matters* that is s they 
comprise all existents, — Section 1 MS 3Ha being on 'universula 1 . 
Section 2 on 'accidents’, atid Section 3 on + sub«tances\ 

* R.M. Frank's snide in RnI-2-Suppl. pp. 343 8, csp. pp, 346 ft,, clarities 

ihin concept, and names BaqtUani and Juwayni a* chief pro pun flits of the A.-Ir'amc 
usapr t>f iit, followed by Shahrasiani and F.D. Raji. Of ihis URape a brief summary 
may htre lx hazarded ai follow: ''HaT' is the krttwablc and namcahlc active 'field'' 
[or,, 'slate 5 , or, 'mode"! of a given attribute 5 * trperftriQft, here tnuslnted as “attribute- 
state” [Ed.J 

i F.f). Razi, op. aL, p.. 60:ti-l'?. 

6 MS iji: J.c_, what is set forth in Boot One. 
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SECTION 1: UN1VERSALS 

Baydawi devoted Scetion l to 'universal* 11 because they are funda- 
mental torcepts for die topics on Wldcnts’ and ^ubscanues 1 , 111 llus 
section he set forth sis chapters: !. Classification of things known; 
2. Existence and nonexistence; 3. Quiddity; 4. Necessity and possi- 
bility; past eternity and temporal Ley; 3. Singularity and plural ity; 6. 
Cause and effect. 


Chapter c: Classification of the Intelligible^ 

[This classification is] according to the riews held by our [Asha £ i rah | 
colleagues,' by the Mu'tazilah, by the Philosophers [and by Lhe 
MutakallimunJ- 


1 . According to the Atha c irah and the Aiutaijlah 

Scholar colleagues [of the Asha 'ir ah] who do mol affirm the attribute- 
state have divided the intelligible 1 into 1) what is existent in ester- 
nal reality and 2) what is nonexistent in it, because the "intelligible 1 
is either something realized externally, this being an existent, or 
something not realised externally, this being a noiiexistem, So with 
them, the intelligible is limited to two classes. 

But a minority among our [Asha'irahJ colleagues make the classifica- 
tion, threefold^ saying that if what is realized externally is la) some- 
thing realized in terms of itself without consider ing anything else, 
that is, its reality does not derive horn the reality of something else, 
then it IS an ‘existent 1 ; 41 and if it is Lb) real in Leman of something 
else* that is, its reality derives (rent the reality of something else, 
then it is an 'attribute-state" such as the genera and the differentiae. 
There is no necessity [here] to construe the genera and the differentiae 
as anything more than what is the conventional usage among logi- 
cal dialecticians, because the mention of ‘genera 1 and ‘differentiae 1 
is for the sake of example, not for confining the attribute-state within 


T MS gl: I-c,, as a cwuensm [Lvhi^i aJ-ijm& c ], cmaiikie, of the rant of scholars, 
f'ulama*]. 

e T alrwic adds, supported. by a gloss in G^rrcit MS such as arc ihc 

CEECnCCH. 
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tkm, Further, [the Asha'irah] have defined the attribute-state as "a 
descriptive quality , neither existent nor nonexistent in itself, subsist- 
tag in an existent,” 

Thus, Baydawi’s expression, “a descriptive quality”, avoids confu- 
sion with [its being] an essence, for an essence is not an attribute- 
state, His expression, “not existent in itself”, avoids confusion with 
attributes that are existent in themselves. 5 Hin expression, “nor non- 
existent [in itself}”, avoids confusion with 1, 11 attributes of non- 
existence." And his expression, “subsisting in an exist ent M , avoids 
confusion with attributes. which arc nonexistent in themselves and 
do not subsist in an existent, " 

Objection has been raised tliat this definition is correct only from 
the point of view of our [Asha l irah[ colleague*. but that among the 
Mu'tazilah, MS 38h according to their fundamental concept, it is 
not correct. Some attribute-states are a certainty in nonexistence, 
‘substantiality*, for example. Substantiality, according to [the Mu'ta- 
zilah]. occurs with an essence in the circumstances of both existence 
and nonexistence, thus, it may bo an attribute of a nonexistent 1 ® 
So, this definition would be inadequate according to [the Mu'tazilah] 
view acid thus would be invalid. 

ft can be replied that [the Ashahrah who support the attribute- 
state] had not said, “subsisting only in an existent”, so [in their view] 
it would be admissible for |an attribute-state] to subsist in both an 
txiitcnl and a nonexistent, and Substantiality may do SO likewise. 

The majority of the Muhazilah hold that, if a known thing is 
something realized in itself, that is, if it is fixed and distinguishable 
externally, then il is both an ‘external entity’ and a ‘certainty’. And 
if it is not something realized in itself, that is, if it is not fixed and 
distinguishable externally, as whatever is an ‘impossibility^ then it in 
an ‘excluded entity’. If the ‘certainty’ has being in the individual 
quiddities, then it is atl existent, and if it does not have being in 
the individual quiddities, then it is a nonexistent. [The Miritazilah] 
also designate as ^nonexistent 1 whatever is ^excluded 1 . 


D L 76 ftj: Such as the |>0$iLLvr aEtribuCcS [fi 1 - fti fiL E aMhubultyah] lilc<- kiittwkdj'r 
pilm], power fqudrah], bbeknes, whiteness, and ciehers. 

" MS gl: ih<> negative attributes, ^ilc h a.H Lhc nonliving jal-la hayy], I he lilh 

knowing fal-ta ‘alim], the nonmincral [al-ls. jainSd] atvl others. 

11 MS i;l: As [rea]j possibility for x rionexiitciii c^ulcULii % |k:i -aL-imk.m HL-mShlyah 
ma‘dfimah], 

14 So in L, T anti MS Garrett The MS rends; w an aliribuU; chm kj!> 

sii<ti:ng in an existent [$iEah ghayr tiilmah bMnawjBd].” 
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Thus, [for them | a 'certainty 1, is more general than an existent, 
l>ecau$e it may be subdivided imo the existent T 36 and the non- 
existent, The nonexistent is more genertiJ than ihe excluded,. because 
the nonexistent may apply truly both to the excluded and to the 
certainty. In summary, [ihc Muha^ilah majority] divide the intelli- 
gible into the excluded and die certainty, and they divide the cer- 
tainty Entu the existent anti the nonexistent, 

The MTtazilah minority who assert the attribute-stale have added 
another [a fourth] class [of intelligible^] when they say that if an 
existing entity is independent in its factual existence, that is, if its 
existence is not dependent upon the existence of something else, then 
it is an existent essence. But if the existing entity is not independent 
in its existence, that is, il its existence is dependent upon the exis- 
tence of something else, then it is an attribute-state, 

In summary, our [Asha^irah] colleagues, who do not assert the 
attribute-state have divided the intelligible into two classes, the exis- 
ten i and the nonexistent. They have set up the existent's counter- 
part as no more than the one [class], the nonexistent. 

But the minority of our [Asha r irah| colleagues w j ho do assert the 
attribute-state divide the intelligible into three classes the existent, 
the nonexistent and the attribute-state. Him liiry set up the coun- 
terpart of the existent its two classes, the nonexistent, and the 
attribute-state. 

The Muh iizi] ah majority who do not assert the attribute-state 
divide the itilrlligible into three classed the excluded, the certainty 
not having being in the individual quiddities, and the certainty that 
does have being it] the individual quiddities. Thus, (hey set up the 
counterpart of the esisreiU as [both] the certainty not haying exis- 
tence in the individual quiddities and the excluded. 

The Mu'tazilah minority who do assert the aicrihutc -state divide 
the intelligible into four L 7 B classes: the existent, the attribute- 
state, the certainty not having its being in the individual quiddities, 
and ihc excluded. Consequently, the existent is a] an intelligible, b} 
a certainty having being in the individual quiddities, and c] is inde- 
pendent in |i.ts] being. By the lack of independence in [its| being 
the attribute-state becomes valid [as an intelligible], ^ and by the lack 


n In the preseat context of thr jandtigjhk. rfin three ihjitgs mentioned here 
become valid, completing, with rh? existent, the fotn cla$H4 of iuicltigibles of ihr 
Mu'tarilah minodiy. 
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of having being in ihe individual quiddities the certainty not having 
being in the individual quiddities becomes valid |as an intelligible] , 
and by the lack of any certainty the excluded becomes vain I |as an 
intelligible] 

baydawi said: L T 36 

2- According to du pfutosophers mid die MutaJcaiUmim 

The philosophers hold that il anything that may validly be known 
has any reality whatsoever then it is an existent* but if it does not 
have that f reality] then it is a nonexistent. 

They divide the existent into mental and ‘external 3 ; and [they 
divide | the external into what will not accept nonexistence* this 
l>eing the ‘necessary 1 * and [into] what wall accept it* this being the 
^possible 1 . 

[They divide! the possible into l'; what will have being iti a sub- 
jed-substrats — that is. a substrate that gives subsistence to what has 
inhered within il this being the 'accident 1 , and 2) whal will not so 
exist* this being ‘substance.*. 

The Mutafcall inrun* however* divide [.hr existent] into what has 
no beginning to its existence* this being ‘the Eternal Onc’* u and into 
what has a beginning, tills being the ‘temporal phenomenon \ 

They divide the temporal phenomenon into I) what occupies sj^ace.. 
which is either la) substance or lb) what inheres within it* this lat- 
ter being the accident* and into 2) what is the opposite of both of 
them [i.e,, an originated entity not occupying space cither as sub* 
stance or accident]. But then (hey judged [ihe latter alternative] to 
be impossible,, because if such were to be in existence* then the 
Creator Most High would have commonality with it in this [exis- 
tence] but would diflcr from it iti everything else* and so a, combi- 
nation of entities would he implied. But this is. prohibited* because 
a sharing in accidental qualities* especially in the negative, docs not 
require any combination [of entities]. 


,+ The Eternal On? (al-qadfiri.|- 
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Isfahan! says: L 78, T 36, MS 39a 

2. Accwdmg It) the philosophers and the MtiUikaliimuti 

After [Baydawi] set forth die classification or intelligibles according 
to i hr Views of the Asha^rah and the Mu'tazhah he went on to stale 
their classification according to the views of the philosophers fand 
the MntakaJiimun], 55 

The philosophers hold that if anything that may validly be known 
has any reality whatsoever 1 * then it is an 'existent*, but if it does not 
have any reality w hats over, then it is a 'nonexistent. Thm > they 
made die i-esouroe-poo] for their classification everything that may 
validly be known, in order to include both whatever is known ill 
actuality and everything else. Indeed, what is possible to bo known 
is more general than whatever is known [in actuality! an d every- 
thing else; and many things are possible to Ije known but they are 
ilOl known. And further, 3f the resource-pool for the classification 
should 1 h: made [only] that which is [actually] known, L? then what- 
ever may validly he known hut [currently] is not something known 
would exit from the classification. 

Then [the philosophers] divided the 'existent* into the 'external 1 
and the ‘menial* , because if it has reality lit the external then it is 
an 'external existent 1 , and if it has reality 7 in the mind then it is a 
hnentai existent'. 

They divided the external existent into die ^necessary’ and the 
'possible’, because if the external existent should not accept non- 
existence iir its essence then it would be Accessary 3 in its essence. 
And indeed, that which is necessary in its essence would not be 
receptive to nonexistence, not for any odier reason. 


lfl Faydawi and Isfahani tacitly include the advocates of philosophical theology 
with ihc philosophers, differential ini* them from the advocates of strictly dogmatic 
theology as truosrnlLtrd by llwr Asha'inih lirtd Mu'Uzilali schools. 

IC MS gl: I.e., in (he mind,, or CKiemaJy [in the concrete] - 
17 Gloss hy Jurjani in L and MS: . . . ''Pnliaps hii | Isfahanl) intent is, 'what has. 
Importance fear being known' |mln shVnihi an yu'lamj; iii tins event Lhr-re is no 
dferinction , 11 

But Raydftwi'i use of thf phrase "nii 5111 y^Tam 11 more probably design 

tiacefl Lke entire body of current ktioWkqge plus valid ttddiiions n& they are dre 
rjmereeJ, rather ihAC disliticrioo ill importance. ; he sAttie phrase, Liwd by Abu 
ftasbtti |H. ca, ]t125f, is in an LLnq uplifted definition. quoted unci trarw- 

Ifttcd by ft M. Frank [in his article, “aJ-Ma'dfim w^iil-iiiuwjud ’, in MIDF.G 14 
;lWifl) p. lyti] lk , . . ihar which may hs knrnvn . . ” 
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But if | the externa] existent] should accept nonexistence in Us 
essence then it would be a 'possible reality' L 73 in its essence. 
And indeed, that which is possible in its essence would he receptive 
to nonexistence, not for any other reason. 

I hen [the philosophers] divided the "possible’ into a) what will 
exist in a subject-substrate — lhat is, a substrale lhal gives subsistence 
to what inheres in it,— this being the ‘accident’, and into b) what is 
not thus, chat is, what will not exist in a subject-substrate, this bring 
'substance'. 

By his expression, “ih<u gives subsistence to what inheres within 
it” T [Baydawi] avoided confusion with 'primal matter’- For even 
though [primal matter] may be the substrate for the 'form 1 which 
is 'substance \ fi.e., the ‘substantial form 1 ], nevertheless MS 33b 
[primal matter] does not give subsistence to what has inhered within 
it; rather whatever has inhered within it gives it Subsistence, for the 
[subslautiaij form is that which gives subsistence to primal matter. 

The Mutakallimim divided the external exin-teni into that which 
does not have a beginning to its existence, lhat is, nonexistence docs 
not precede it, this being Tie Eternal j One f , and what has a begin- 
ning to its existence, that is, nonexistence does precede il, this being 
the 'temporal phenomenon*. 

They divided the ‘temporal phenomenon 1, into 1) what occupies 
space, — that is, uses up the space, namely, what is estimated to be 
the void that is occupied by a [concrete] thing, [a void| which, if 
[a concrete thing] should not occupy it, would be empty, 1 ® as is the 
interior or a water vessel.— this being ‘substance 1 ; and into 2) what 
inheres in what occupies space, this. being the ‘accident’; and into 
3) what is the opposite of both of these, namely, die opposite of 
both what occupies space and what inheres in what occupies space, 
this being a temporal phenomenon that neither occupies space nor 
inheres in what occupies space." 


IH Whal is r'sLimaird lei be the : vtiid’ [al-farnjh al-muVtwniihainJ r empty Jklsiila 3 !. 

MS- j^l; j BayckAVr'i’s] statement, “Then the MuukUimun" me-acas the majority 
of them; otherwise, it would be “Same of Lhe MucaiuillilfflUll 1 ’ hold llnis view because 
of whai has preceded cu the cllett (hat the soul [naEsj is a substance, separate 
[mujliriti], tux occupying a -.pace, nor inhciicip in whu txxupii^ a space, the iiuderer 
[rrUjdal>hii-[ of (his tidily frame which is ]Wreeh't*1 by (he setwy, vvhach Wider- 
4 i^siids : is addressed, and ls puui-shrd. The invradgative phj’losofjhrrs were Ltic.issicrf 
to this view and li is- the choke of the- Imam a3-Gh-a.zj.li and many of rhe masters 
of myEtkitI revelations from unions tlie Sufis. 
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[ hereupon the Mutakallimun judged it to bo an impradhility 3 ' 0 
Lbal a temporal phenomenon show lit neither occupy spaw nor inhere 
in what occupies space, because if a temporal phenomenon that nei- 
iher nixupied space nor inhered in vvhal exxupies Space should 
become realized, then the Creator Most High would share with H 
in neither occupying space nor inhering i]i what occupies space* but 
He would differ from it in everything else; since that wherein would 
Ik the commonality would not be that wherein would be the diflereiK'C- 
Thcn the implication would be that the Necessary Existent [One] 
was compounded of that in which there would be both a com* 
mortality and a difference. But this is prohibited, because a com- 
monality in accidents* especially those sharing in negative qualities* 
docs not require lhaf there be any compounding in die essence. The 
simple elements 21 share together in accidents such as ‘existence*, ‘tem- 
porality 1, and ‘unity 1 * and there is nothing composite in iheir essences; 
and every pair of simple elements will share together in keeping 
away from them anything other than themselves* and there is noth- 
ing composite in their essences. 


n MS: [abaft], 

cl 1 tie 'jsuijfc d.einenls [aJ-basa'it? . 
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L 79 , T 37 


CsiAFlllrt £: EXISTENCE AJNO NONtXISifcNCE 

I, Tht inception of txisltna is intuitive 

The conception of 'existence ’ 1 i* intuitively self-evident, from these 
aspects: 

a, | 'General existence’] is a part of my own 'existence’, [myself 
being] one who forms conceptions intuitively, 

b, The intuitive judgmental assent to the fact that negation and 
affirmation may neither appear both together [in a statement! nor 
may be eliminated both together is [logically] preceded by the con- 
ception of existence and nonexistence and of their difference from 
one another, ibis [difference] being a duality, the conception of which 
depends upon the conception of unity. Moreover, that which [logi- 
cally] precedes what is intuitive most appropriately itself should be 
intuitive. Thus the conceptions of these things arc intuitive. 

An objection has been raised that if this judgmental assent [to the 
conception of existence) were absolutely intuitive, then it would not 
need any supporting proof; otherwise., ii receives no benefit [from 
ihc proof h 


1 Raydawi begma to analyze [he ctmcfp! of cxmtence with the fact that it k an 
LcituLtivr concept lit hits already discussed "tiling? lu'iuVrtT atul 'thirijp (."xisLrnjf Hb 
approach is different from dial of [bn Sina, who takc^ up the tuiaccpt of txctettit 
at the br^innins of Volume 3 of his book ai-Ishond iEtt-at-TtinbihaL Ibn Si[]a n H com- 
mentator, N-isir al-IMu Tu'si, writes: 

“Existence” Iwite fi.e„ m Lh» Sima’s thought] is the “general” lor, ‘'absolute] 
CjtL-itonfr’', Lhai may be predicated both a; of the existence that has no cause, 
and by analogy b) of die exist nice which dot's hatve a cauct That which may 
lie predicated by analogy of [many] difR'rcrii tilings is not the quhkliiy itself 
[of these things], nor b it purl of their quiddity; cuthtji, it j& ortly ihl AOcidett- 
taE quality of rhem. Therefore, [‘'exHUmee’'] is an [accidental] edteet cl'^aL is 
dependent Lq-ton a cause. So, The venerable teacher [Ibu f)Lna| said "introduc- 
ing this section], "[This is] on existence and its causes.""' 

Jim Suia then starts out by explaining that existence’ b not the same as ‘sensaU 1 - 
reality 1 , nor as 'existence' rompnsed within the category of 'sriis-ate reality'. although 
people Lmagine that both of these are true. Wc arc indebted to Tusi for cxplain- 
titij and defining live "existence 1 ' that, is meant here. 
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Oar position is that the intuitive character of absolute judgmen- 
tal assent |to the intuitive conception of existence] depends h HO 
upon intuitive knowledge of a particular thing, nm upon acquiring 
knowledge of the intuitive character of [the knowledge about the 
particular thing]. 

Another objection might be raised that assent [to the intuitive con- 
ception of existence] depends in some respect upon the conception 
of a part [of existence], not upon the conception of the actual real- 
ity of [existence]; so no inference should be made from the con- 
ception of [existence] to the intuitive, character [of the conception 
of it], 

c. Existence is simple, because it would be impossible for it to be 
compounded from something qualified by it or [qualified] by its 
opposite. [Existence] may neither be defined nor described, since 
there is nothing better known than it is; and if there were, a descrip- 
tion would not explain the core of its real nature. 

Isfahan! says: L 80, T 37, MS 39b 

GtiAITIiR 2 : ExiSITL\CL ANI) NOlNtXISTTSCS 

[Baydawi] set forth Chapter Two on existence acid nonexistence in 
five topics: L The conception of existence {is intuitive]; 2 . Existence 
is a commonality | among all existents]; 3. Existence iis an addition 
{to die quiddities]; 4. The nonexistent is not a certainty [externally]; 
5 , The attribute-slate [is to be excluded] 

]. 77j£ conctptkn a of existence is min like 

The conception of existence is an intuitive one, from three aspects, 

a. Existence is a part of my existence,' [myself being] one who 
forms conceptions intuitively, and a part of one who forms, concep- 
tions intuitively would be [itself] an agency that forms conceptions 
intuitively. Thus, existence is an agency that forms conceptions intu- 
itively; thus,, the conception of existence [an an agency] is intuitive, 
JHuC there is more in this that requires consideration,* 

2 MS ^1: [tTi<* wand ^ni^ncc' 1 ] being in ccmstrLKl with the pronocnscifll sufFis 
|ya'| of the first person. 

3 MS gL [l.c., ■ransitlrritirm] from two aspects. 
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!. In the first place, since from MS 40a the intuitive con- 
ception of my offence there may be inferred only the fact that the 
conception of existence [in general] is by intuition, | the n [ if exist- 
ence in nature ajid kind should he a commonaly among existing 
things [chat inference] would hr impossible [either way], whether 
according to the opinion of 4 * * those who say that the 'existence' of 
cadi thing is spccilie to it and there is no commonality [of exist* 
ence] except in the use of the word, which is obvious, or, whether 
according to the opinion of those who say that 'existence 1 is a causal- 
entity chat is a commonality among nil entities that exist. Now, 
because [existence] is predicated by analogy' of existing [individual] 
entities/ and what is predicated by analogy of individual entities is 
external to the real nature of die individual entities, therefore, exis- 
tence [in getierEtiJ| is something external to my existence, And no 
inference may be made 7 * 9 from the conception of one entity 0 to the 
conception of something else that is external to it while being acci- 
dental to it. 

2. In Lhc second place, because, assuming that existence |in 
general] is a part of my existence , but that from the fact that, the 
conception of nay existence h by intuition the only inference to be 
made is the fact that the conception of existence [in general] ia by 
intuition, [then] if the conception of my existence ' '* which is by incui* 
tion should be the conception of my existence in its actual reality, 
lhat [inference] would be impossible. And whether the conception 
of my existence is by one manner or another* 1 ® still it may not he 
inferred from the conception of my existence as being ill some way 


4 T alone adds here!: aklinam. [al-Razi^ :iJid . . . 
s Ciuial-^fitify prtdkstcd lny inalORY |Ynai|u] bi^aJka&hkiklr 

" FuUfjwing. I and MS However, L uni J the My either 

Of omit ihb scritEW- Tin 1 : MS tenet has a marginal indicaiion ti> insert: , by 

analogy of individual entities, |and what is predicated by analog of individual mo- 
ves | is external to the real nature. . 

T &nd MS G-aretti 989Ha read: wa-ln yabam; L reads: wa-lam v^ilaEiint MS 
reads: Hi-li yahs-in, 

11 ' 3 ' alone adds here: “such as my existence. 

9 T follows. I. by inserting the de-fin be anide [tasawwnr aJ-wvijQdr|. The MS 
and MS Garrett 913911a do not haw il. 

iM T adds here: fbaditiatsm] . while the MS adds margin ally [ta$awwuran] and 
jbidihatLUL], to rear]; [idhH Idna tarawwuj wiijudr Li^wwinui hi-wafluiL-ptiS. hadThaoin|, 
I. and MS Garrett 9891 1-a. do not have these additions. 
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by intuition That the conception of existence [ill general] is by intuition. 

b. The second a sped [in which die conception of existence is 
intuitive] is that intuitive judgmental assent— to the lact that both 
negation and affirmation may not appear together [in a statement | 
nor may they be eliminated together, that is, tine intuitive judgmental 
assent that a thing is either existent or is nonexistent — is [logically] 
preceded by the conception of existence and nonexistence, and by 
the conception of the difference [of ibese two] from one another. 
This [conception of their difference] is implied by the conception of 
‘duality’, and that conception depends [in turn] upon the concep- 
tion of ‘unity’s [and all of these stand' in a [relationship of] depen- 
dency as imperatively necessary as is the dependence of [any] 
judgmental; assent upon the conception of its own limiting terms. 
Moreover, that which [logically] precedes L 81 what is intuitive 
most appropriately shniild itself be intuitive- Thus the conception* 
or these matters are intuitive. 

Objection has been raised that if this judgmental assent is absolutely 
intuitive, that is, if it is intuitive in all its parts, then the tact that 
existence is an intuitive conception should need no- proof. This is 
because, if [the judgmental absent] is intuitive in all its parts* and 
[one] of the total number of its parts should be ’existence f , then 
‘existence 1 would be all intuitive conception, and there would be no 
need for proof of its being intuitive. And if |thc judgmental assent] 
should not be absolutely intuitive, there [still] would be no benefit 
[if orn the proof] , because if it should not be absolutely intuitive, 
MS 40b then some of its parts would not lie intuitive and it would 
he conceivable that 'existence 1 would lx; in that [noninluiliw] portion, 
so the intuitiveness of [iho judgmental assent] would not be implied. 

The reply [to die objection] is that [the judgmental assent's] intu- 
itiveness in an absolute sense depends upon whether knowledge of 
the part would be by intuition, not upon acquiring knowledge of the 
fact, that knowledge of (he part would l>e by intuition, lor ir js admis- 
sible that knowledge of the part would he by intuition, [hut] with- 
out its intuitiveness being known. So in order to establish the iact 
that the knowledge of the part is by intuition there is need for proof. 

A [fort her] objection could be raised in order to invalidate this 
reason, [namely,] that if it should he known that this judgmental 
assent i.s absolutely intuitive, then there would be no need for proof. 
[This is] because, aj if it should be known that [the judgmental 
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as&etn] is absolutely intuitive, then it would be known (hat the knowl- 
edge of its parts is by intuition, ami therefore it would be known 
that the knowledge of existence is by intuition, and thus, the cer- 
tainty that knowledge of existence is by intuition would have no need 
for proof. Hut, b } if U should not l>e known that [the judgmental 
absent I is absolutely intuitive, then there still would be no benefit 
[from the proof], since in that ease it would be possible that .some 
of [the judgmental assent’s] parts would not be intuitive, with exist- 
ence [possibly] being from this [falter portion ]. 

Moreover, no one can say that knowledge that [the judgmental 
assem's] intuitiveness is absolute docs not depend upon the knowl- 
edge that knowledge of the part is by intuition, because knowledge 
that its intuitiveness is absolute would be impossible without know- 
ing that knowledge of the pare is by intuition. 

Then our author [BaydiwiJ proposed a refutation of this [second 
aspect., saying that an objection could be raised that a judgmental 
assent is dependent upon the conception of every one of its limit- 
ing terms in whatever respect, and not upon the conception of its 
actual reality. ITierefore the intuitive conception of existence', in what- 
ever respect, does not enlsiil tin i nun Live con cep don oi ihe real nature 
of existence, nor of’ its intuitive character fmrn all aspects. For it is 
admissible that, the conception of it in some respect may be intu- 
itive, while the conception of its real nature or the other aspects 
may riot be intuitive. 

Further, another objection could be raised by someone saying that 
they do not grant that what precedes T 3b intuitive assent most 
appropriately should be intuitive. Intuitive judgmental assent, is such 
l hat the mind's judgment will not depend upon it unless there is a 
conception of both its ic.rins, So it would l>e admissible that [he con- 
ception of both its terms, or of One of the two, should be acquired 
[by logical reason! ngj even though it should precede intuitive assent. 

On Fj.xistcnce is intuitive of conception because we do form a con- 
ception of existence, and the conception of it is either by I. intu- 
ition or by 2. acquisition [from logical reasoning,] since there is no 
intermediate [method] between the two. L U2 Here, the second 
[alternative- 1 is prohibited, so the first is indicated. 

We [Isfahan!] have said "The second [alternative] is prohibited” 
only MS 41a because if [the conception of existence] should be 
acquired, then its acquisition would be by way of either a delimit- 
ing definition or a descriptive definition. But the conclusion is false:, 
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because ‘existence ’ 11 is simple; because if it should be compound, 
then it would have a part, and its part would be richer an existent 
or a nonexistent, both of which would be impossible. 

The first [of these latter two alternatives] would be [impossible] 
because of the prohibition against composing a thing Irorn some- 
thing that if qrsalihes; otherwise, the implication would be that the 
thing would be pan of itself. And the second [alternative is impos- 
sible] because of the prohibition against composing a thing from 
something that is qualified by its opposite; otherwise,, the implied' 
lion is that the opposite of the thing w r ould be a part of it. 

Therefore, with ^existence’ there would be no : part‘ nor would 
there he a composition [of parts], for it is simple, Tt may not be 
defined by delimitation nor by description, because a description [of 
jo me thing] would be only by way of what is better known than it 
is, and there is nothing a l all better known than existence. Even if 
there should be anything 11 better known chan existence, still a dcserii?- 
rive definition would not explain (lie com of the thing’s real nature. 

And regarding the [third, Le., “c."] aspect stated, any objection 
[to ic] in prevented by the Tact that from the impossibility of defin- 
ing a thing no inference can be made to its [supposedly] intuitive 
character. 

Objection could be raised by someone saying that they do not 
grant that if a part of existence should lx % an existent then the impli- 
cation would be that existence would be a part of itself, since the 
implication would t x that, existence would be a part of Lite existent 511 
only jf the aspect of existence being with ihe existed should he in 
the sense of being a part. But this would be impossible, for an exist- 
ent is a thing having existence, and the aspect of existence is with 
it as an attribute. So there would be no implication that the existence 
would be a part of itself. 

Kir one should say (hat in ibai case rhe implication would be ihat 
what we have assumed to be a part of existence would be made a 
subject-substrate for it, as this would be impossible. Indeed, otir 


L ftloue bus “wujub”, in error for Svuij ud.. 3 " 

L fit T have nr* dcljisitc hUTidf wilh while die MS and .VI & Garrett 

9Q9Ha have Ahe tiling. 1 ’' 

: 1 MS gt: [I.c., [he third aEpcoj of mtr poEmnn, 'because nv do form a con- 
ception of esisLrncc . . . ,:i 

The MS idunc here hai “existtnoe” [al-wiijud]; L. T tuid, MS- Garrett 989Ha 
have "Hhc tuMetit 1 ’ | al-nrsiwj Ll-d.| . 
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position is that there is no impossibility in the Itict that part of a 
thing may be a subject- substrate lor [ihe thing ii.sc If]. 

Comider [the terms], “rational being” in relation to ‘‘man”, for 
when it is said, ""The rational being is a man :: , this is a true judg- 
ment, because each of the two equal [terms] is said Duly of the 
other, 11 Man” which is predicated of "rational being” is not exactly 
the reality of the rational being nor docs it enter into the reality of 
it but is outside of at, and concomitant to it. Everything that is pre- 
dicated^ being external and concomitant, is accidental, 15 and the sub- 
ject posited is the accident-receiving subject-substrate for it. 

Understand that it is really true that the conception of ‘existence' 
is by intuition, and nothing is better known than existence. Indeed., 
whatever can be known is known only through [ire] existence! but 
existence is not known by way of anything. MS 41b 

Our expression, “the conception of existence is intuitive 11 is an 
intuitive proposition, and judging [this proposition. J depends upon 
nothing but the conception of its two terms, The ‘intuitive’ is an 
obvious concomitant to the conception of existence* and in L-dlirming 
the certainty of [the Intuitive’] for the conception of existence there 
ih no need for a middle term, but rather, in [the intuitive] there is 
enough [meaning] for die conception nf both terms. 

But it may be difficult for some minds to have certainty about 
the relationship existing between the two terms of intuitive judg- 
mental assent because of the lack of a L 83 conception of its two 
terms from the standpoint on which rhe certainty depends. The esti- 
mation process obstructs the intellect 16 in perceiving die intelligiblcs, 17 
so a conception of the two terms of intuitive judgmental assent does 
not take place as by right it should. Thus, there is need for an admo- 
nition, and what is slated in explanation is merely an admonition 
for the [reasoning] sout |C! to be alert to form [its] conception of rhe 
two terms of intuitive judgmental assent from the standpoint on 
which certainty depends not proof But. if [rhe conception] should 
l>e in rhe form or a proof, (hen impossibility and objection would 
nut make it very helpful. 


“ .VIS lJ: [I t-.J tn Lt. Tlie MS and MS GaimtL l-JHdHa indicate the sytiLix of 
the terms- here, ahhou^b MS Garrett Wftfl [;l omus the word ^external. 1 * 

8ft L & T hive ‘'to- crowd 11 or 'to obstruct” [yuzSJjini] while the MS and MS 
tifi^lla have the meaning “to resist’" or “to hinder” fyiiaridj. 

J IntelLigibles [ma’qulal]- 

K The MS reads, 'Vrtight be alerted 1 '' [h-yatanabbalT 
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Raydawi said: I, R3, T 33 

2- Existence is u commmatity among alt exi stents 

What is understood by as a general consensus [among 

scholars] is that it is a descriptive quality shared as a commonality 
[among all existent*] ^ but the Shaykh [al-Ashtari] has disagreed, 
Our position is that we may assert positively that a thing 1 exists, 
hilt tar uncertain as to whether it is something necessary or | merely] 
a substance or an accident. And we divide the existent into these 
classes, the division originating in the commonality. 

Isfahan! says; L S3, T 36, 41b 

2. Exisietttt t is a commonality among all cxisteats 

What is understood by 1 existence" with a majority of the investigat- 
ing scholars among (lie philosophers and Muiakalhmun is that it is 
it descriptive quality that is shared as a commonality by alt existing 
things. 

Rut Sbaykh Abu al-11 asaii al-Ashtari disagreed with them, for he 
said that every thing’s ‘existence’ is identical with its ‘quiddity 1 , and 
there is no commonality except tit the use of the word ‘existence’. 
Our author [Baydawi] preferred the opinion followed by the major- 
ity ^ 1 and he argued lor it " 1 from two aspects: 

a. The first | aspect] is the statement that if existenee should not 
be a commonality among all exist tug things then no certitude would 
ever !ta realized as to a things existence, together with the uncer- 
tainty &a to whether the thing was necessary or wag. [merely] a Sub- 
stance or an accident . 27 

Rut this conclusion is false, so the premise is likewise. As for the 
logicxal necessity used here, it is because if existence should not be 


" ‘1™^™:^', a genera] quality shared as a. tommonaJify among all esistents, is 
seen in its absolute, isurversal or ‘genera]' aspect 

L fie T read: 'prelerred what r he majority foUiiwrcT' [Lkhtar ma. rfhsiliaba LLayhi 
aJ-jumhiirl, while the MS itsad MS Garrett SlWHa read: “‘preferred the opinion of 
llio majority” [Lthtir rnadtiab aJ-jumhurl. 

J ' MS Gamu [idiajja ^alftyliij here die antecedent of ['alsyinj L* coded 

to indicate “tlte opinion followed by ihe majority*, lather Ihan aj-Asldari, 

L pnrrJes tbi'se two noims with [wnj, while the MS pwrdesi rhf-m with [awj. 
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a commonality then it would lx 1 a particularity, equally whether it 
was an essential quality of particular entities hi that it would be the 
completion of their quiddity, 23 either as a differentia or as an acci- 
dent for them, Oit both suppositions uncertainty about the articu- 
lar entities would imply uncertainty about [the existence] itself, by 
an imperative inference front uncertainly about the particular enti- 
ties to uncertainty about (heir specific essential qualities and their 
distinguishing properties. For Lite exclusion of a thing implies the 
exclusion of its specific essential quality Mb 42a and the exclu- 
sion of its distinguishing property. So an inference would Etc made 
from the uncertainty, whether a thing would be something neces- 
sary or [merely] a substance or an accident, to an uncertainty' about 
its [very 7 ] existence. 

To explain the falsity of the conclusion, it is that we may decide 
firmly as to the existence of a thing, but yet be uncertain as to 
whether it is something necessary or it is [ins rely J a substance or 
an accident. Indeed, if we have verified (he existence of a possible 
Tealuy, the si we may decide firmly that its cause exists, while yet 
l>emg uncertain whether its cause is something necessary, or is [merely] 
a substance or an accident. 

b. The second asjHrct is die statement [of Lhc majority’s opinion] 
that we Ho divide l. H4 the existent into ' necessary existent' T 39 
and 'possible reality*, and we 1 divide the ‘possible reality* into 'sub- 
stance 1 and 'accident*. The origin of the division by imperative neces- 
sity' must he something that is a commonality 7 among the divisions. 
Now something existent would be a common factor among a nec- 
essary existent and a substance at id an accident, and so, from the 
fact that something existent would be a commons I i ry among these, 
an inference is made to the fact that existence [itself] is a common- 
ality' among them. 

Objection has been raised that it is not necessary for the origin 
of the division to be a commonality among all the divisions, buL 
rather only among some, sincr the objecting position is believable, 
[namely], that a "scholar** 01 may lie either something necessary or 
a possible reality, but there is no implication that die “scholar** would 


r j L nikwlsttily n masculine pronominal suflix liert Inn chji ac the points lut- 
kiwlptf; T oonvccjs d* error', 

ft Vowefling pittimj is gyvvil in rbr MS. 
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be a commonality among all possible realities because of die fact 
that some [of' the possible realities] would suit lie a "'scholar/' 

likewise, it would be valid to class each of two entities, between 
which there in some general (actor Irom whatever aspect, wit Si die 
other although there may be no commonality among all (he exam- 
ples: as when we say, “A living being [i.e, h an animal’] is either 
white or not white/’ and “that which is white is cither a living being 
or not a living being,” 

The reply [to this objection] is tliat the origin of the division in all 
the divisions must be a commonality among all of them, and, since 
something existent is the origin of division in all [cases of] the divi- 
sions, hs being a commonality among them all is [indeed] necessary. 

A couiilerobjeclion has been raised to both these adjects [oi die 
argument] in that the commonality that is necessary in both of them 
is [merely] in the use of the word ['existence’], and not in terms of 
[lie sense. But this objection amounts to nothing, Tor if we should 
stop considering 'existence' [mere Ly [ as a word,, and should consider 
what is understood [by iff, then there would be an implicit com- 
monality of meaning, 

Baydawi said: L 34, T 39 

A prmf from negation 

An inference ol proof has been drawn dial the notion of the nega- 
tion [of existence] would be a unity, since if [the negation’s] oppo- 
site should not be a unity then intelleeiual comprehension of it would 
be frustrated. But this inference is impossible because every neces- 
sary positive affirmation has a negation opposite to it, 

IsJhhani says: I. 84, T 39, MS 42a 

A pr(Ktf Jtom mgfittm 

This [inference of proof mentioned | is spurious, because the notion 
of existence is a characteristic common to all existing things, 

A nummary of [the spurious inference] is that the notion of the 
'negation [of existence 1 ]^ would be a unity among all nonexistent 


MS fjJ: Namely, the [umieaLii'Alion iif actuality. 
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quiddities. MS 43b If (here should be no unity in what is the 
opposite of it, meaning the notion of "existence 1 , then intellectual 
comprehension of it would be frustrated between the notion of exist- 
ence and die negation of it. 

And that is just what our position is, namely, that a thing is either 
nonexistent or it is existent. hut that conclusion is necessarily false, 
since intellectual comprehension is one of the clearest of all intu- 
itions. To explain the logic h err, it is that if there should be no 
unity in the notion of existence, which would be the opposite of the 
notion of the negation of existence as a unity, then it would be 
admissible for something to be neither nonexistent nor existent in 
this [kind of] existence, but rather to have some other [kind of] 
existence. But this would be impossible because wc do not grant that 
die notion of the negation [of existence] would he a unity, since 
every necessary positive affirmation would have a negation opposite 
to it. 

The reply to this is that although every necessary affirmation would 
have a negation opposite to it, nevertheless these [single] negations 
would have a commonality in the absolute nature of their negation, 
by the inherent necessity of the fact that Lhe absolute nature of their 
negation applies to all of (the negations], which proves that L 
there would be a Commonality. 

Whoever should suppose that [Intellectual] comprehension is really 
achieved only in relation to a particular existence and a particular 
nonexistence would be in error. That is so because, if we should 
say,. M 2ayd is existent either in his own particular existence or he is 
nonexistent in his own particular nonexistence,” then the intellect 
would not be convinced by tills delimitation, Rather, it would demand** 
some oilier division [of meaning] somewhat in contrast. But if we 
should say, "Zayd is cither existent or [he] is nonexistent*” then the 
intellect would he convinced by the delimitation without any demand 
lor another division [of meaning] . 

Tb us + we know that the overall division [of meaning] which the 
intellect accepts, would be only in relation to an absolute existence 
or to its absence, so the implication is that there is a unity in what 
is understood by each of the two [concepts]. 


I. ■& T read [yaflubl, while- tlir MS mid MR- Garnett 989 hht read haiabn]. 
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Understand diat these aspects [of the argument:] are [onlyj admo- 
nitions to keep in mind, and are not proofs, [This is] because the 
fact that existence is a causal ihcLor 2, having commonality [among 
ail exigents] is an intuitive conception, and what is intuitive does 
not depend upon proof 

Baydavd said; L do, T 39 


3, Existence is m addition U) the quiddities 

[Our doctrine] chat j general] existence is an addition to [the quid- 
dities] differ?, from the position of the Sbaykh fal-Asb'ari] absolutely, 
and from that of tile philosophers specifically in legand to the Necessary 
Existent. 

lit regard to tlic realities possible |wc base this doctrine on the 
following arguments], 

a, We form conceptions of [the possible tea lilies]:* but still have 
doubt whether their existence is external or mental, until a proof 
demonstration will stand on thent. 

b- The possible realities accept both existence and nonexistence, 
but their existent natures are not like that. 

C. Hie quiddities differ among diem selves [individually], but [gen- 
eral] existence is a commonality j among them], so it would not Ire 
identical to them nor would it ho some part of them. If it were oth- 
erwise. [the quiddities] would have differentiae which would have a 
commonality with them in what is understood by esi&ienoe, arid then 
| the differentiae] would have other differentiae, and so the argument 
would be an infinite series,. 


57 DfSfiipuvf quality [wasfj, causal factor [ma 4 na J ]- 

Isfabaai aL lilt end uf his disi LiHMLiin beat: exchaiigEH [waif] Jbr La kib 

[[stdifkaLatm. *jf Baydawi's pbraseob^y praaitinj ‘cxfotenct* as a cQttftmoflidity. 

Now the article on “Ma^n-it. Part 2, l In Philosophy 1 ” by O.N.H. Le«nan h in Ln- 
1-5, for a yi.i mm ary of itiwch on, ihb- cei-nt- in tlic same snide's ’"Pari l p 'In 
(jramcnar 1 '' by Verstcegh. note also [hat ihe term's uae ta see]] in 

UtEl pii.rai 2 TR.ph in Topic 2 above. 
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Isfahan! Says; L 85, T 39, MS 42b 

3, Existence is an addition tn thf quiddities 

When | Raydawi] had finished explaining the theory that general] 
existence is a charaeterisdc having a commonality 2 * among at! exist- 
ing things, he proceeded with his plan to present the third topic, on 
the fact that [general] existence is at) addition io the quiddities, for 
indeed the fact that it is an addition to the quiddities is a corollary 
to its being a commonality. 

Now the majority of the Mutakallimun have accepted the dtx:- 
trme that [general] existence is an addition to the quiddities in rise 
cases of both (lie Necessary Existent and of possible realities. This 
[doctrine] differs absolutely from the position of Shaykh Abu al- 
Hasan MS 43a al-Ash'ari, that is, in regard to both the Necessary 
Existent and the possible reality, for he held that the existence of 
every entity ls identical with its quiddity. 

And [this doctrine] differs from the position of the philosophers 
[especially] in regard to the Necessaiy Existent, lor they hold diar 
the [general] 'existence 1 of the Necessary Existem is identical with 
its 'quiddity 5 ; but [they hold that] the [general] ‘existence’ of the 
possible realities is an addition to their 'quiddities 5 . 

Now as to [general | existence being an addition [to the quiddi- 
ties] in [the case of] possible realities, this position is based on three 
points; 

a. The first [point here] is [Baydavri 1 *] summary statement that 
we Form a conception of the possible quiddities, but we sue si ill 
uncertain ns to whether their existence is eternal or mental until 
proof will stand on either their external or mental existence. 

Now, if their existence should not be ail addition to their quid- 
dities, then wc would not be uncertain as to their external or men- 
tal existence when forming a conception of them. That L 8b is 
because, if existence should not he an addition to their quiddities 
then it would he either identical with them or included within them. 
On both these suppositions there would be no uncertainty as to their 
existence when conceptions arc formed of them, because of the 
impossibility of them being uncertainty as to a thing 1 s quiddity and 


s NFS £t: l.f.. stL acxidenial quality grnr.-raLL^sri. 
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ire essence * 1 while forming a conception of it, Thar is because if a 
conception is. to be formed of something there must be certainly 
that it has an essence; that i.% it is not possible to Ibrai a ronccp- 
i i i n 1 3 of jjotne tiling until after a conception has been formed of its 
essence by which it is characterised. So it ls not conceivable for 
there lo he uncertainty as to the c sterna I and mental existence of 
a thing while in the process of forming a Conception of sis e$$enc£- 
Il is not possible to be uncertain J' 4CJ whether a thing should 
be characterised by what constitutes it while a conception of it is 
being formed. 

If an objection should be raised as to how there can be uncer- 
tainly iti the ini nd as lo a thing’s existence white a conception of it 
is being formed, since die conception of it is an expression of its 
existence in the mind, then the response would be dial, although 
ihe conception of a tiling is an expression of its existence in the 
mind, nevertheless die conception of a thing is not that actual thing, 
but rather it is an addition to that thing. So. there can be uncer- 
tainty regarding its existence in the mind while a conception of die 
rhing is, being formed, I 1 or this reason it is possible to deny rhaL 
something has existence in the mind while at the same time acknowl- 
edging that there is a conception of it, 

II' a countcmbjection should be raised that it is admissible there 
would be no uncertainty as to the existence of quiddities, of which 
we have not previously formed conceptions, at the time when we 
do form conceptions of them, then the response would be that 
a} assuming there is an equality® that - 5 would not be admissible, 
MS 43h and b; assuming there is an analogy, tin 1 implication would 
be that [existence] would be an addition [to the quiddity]. 

b. The second [point for general existence being an addition to 
the quiddities of the possible realities] is \ Haydawi’s] summary state- 
ment thal the possible realities are receptive to both existence and 
nonexistence, but their existent natures are not receptive either to 
■existence or nonexistence. This it because a thing is not receptive 


n [ciiahivah] qmddity; ptbai] essence. 

1,1 3 43a gl: T.-c-., on thr supposition that there is equality of ejuseence among -id] 
tire quiddities, 

11 gh l-e., tluii. dcrtibl or UiiR'rmCe of view, 
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to itself or to its opposite. So existence would not be the same as 
the quiddity, nor would it enter into it M 

c. The third point is [ttjiydawi’s] summary statement that the 
quiddities [of the possible realities] are different from one another, 
but f gene ral] existence is a commonality [among them], From the 
standpoint of the causa! factor. 35 

Thus, existence w r culd iaol be identical to the quiddities. Otherwise, 
the implication would be either a) diat there would be a unit)- among 
the quiddities, 1 ' 1 or b) tliat there would be a difference among the 
existent natures.’ 1 

Nor would | existence] be a P avt of die quiddities. [This is) because 
if existence should be a part of the quiddities, then the implication 
would be that a quiddity would be composed of parts without limit 
in actuality. But this Conclusion is false. 

As tor the logical necessity in use here, it is because if [general] 
existence should be a part of the quiddities, then it would be the 
most general of the essential qualities 3 * that are shared, as no essen- 
tial quality is more general than it is. So, it would be a genus, and 
the [various] species sulisumed under h would be differentiated one 
from another by differential- that would be odslcnts. Otherwise, an 
existent would subsi^i in a. nonexistent, which is impossible. And if 
the differentiae were to be exiatents when the assumption is that 
existence is the genus for existents.. then the implication would be 
L B7 thar the differentiae would be. composed of the differentiae 
and the genera, and likewise differentiae of differentiae, and the argu- 
ment would he an infinite series. So, the implication would be that 
a quiddity would be composed of an unlimited number of parts in 
actuality, 

As for the falsity of the conclusion, this is because if the parts of 
the quiddity were to be unlimited [in number], then there would be 
an implicit impossibility of the realization of any one of the quid- 
dities, because its realization in that case would depend upon the 
realization of aJ! of its parts which are without number, arid this 


33 MS gl 4Lh: "ITie receptor r qflbil| u rlifFermt from ivhjit i.s received! fmagbul],, 
and a tbinjej may ntrt be other than itself 

Ciiusui fai-Lor [mahw 3 ], Jsfahaoi add* the Iasi phrase to Bay'dawi"'; test. 

” MS gl: VV>-|i]e the situation, is chat they are di|ler?m, 

15 MS +3h gt: While [he ass-LunjHJon Li thac [absolute] eiisLeEire is a cormrumal- 
ity. Tims, each of these two [alternative* a'l and bj) is false. 

' K [dhau-yat]; 
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would bo impossible. For it is ilatly impossible to have the realization 
in actuality of those entities that are a} unlimited in number, and 
arc b) all simultaneously arranged together within existence. 

Objection has been raised , that it" [Baydawi] wanted' 1 the judg- 
ment to be a} partia] |in application], namely that existence would 
he an addition to [only] some of the quiddities, then that is granted. 
But, if lie wanted it to be b) universal | in application], namely, that 
existence would be an addition to alt of the quiddities, then the 
opposite of that [alternative b)] would be |to have] only a partial 
[application], MS 44a (hat is, existence would not be an addition 
to all of the quiddities. In that rase then, it would be admissible for 
[existence] to be an addition to seine |of the quiddities], or to be 
identical to some [of them], or to be a part of some [of them]. So 
then, not! dug that you [the disputant] have mentioned, neither the 
unity of the quiddities nor their composition from an unlimited num- 
ber of parts, would be implied. 

Response [to this objection] is made, that lor existence to be 
differentiated among the accidental phenomena, cither in [the cage 
of] an [individual] quiddity itself, or in [the case of] an intrusion 
[into a quiddity as a part], it would not be conceivable; because if 
[existence] should he required among the accidental phenomena, 
[ben it would have to be the same 311 in all [cases], and if i[ should 
be required lor an individual quiddity or for a part, then likewise 
[it would have to l>c the same in all cases]. 

If a countembjection should be raised not granting the necessity 
[for existence] to be equal in them, 13 since that [ necessity | would be 
implied only if [existence] should be an unambiguous notion, — but 
[the necessity] is impossible because [existence] is analogous in 
nature, — then the response would be that, il" [existence] .should be 
analogous in nature, then it would be an addition to all [the quid- 
dities], and this is what was to hr demonstrated.* 11 * 


- 1, L, (bllowtri tw T, Ji«« the phrase, ’ l by thr jiH^mrnt 1 ' [bi-ahhukm], which 
appears here m tie redundant, possibly hy sertb;ii error. The MS ai +!th, .uuE MS 
Garrrtc ^AQba, omii it. 

il MSI sib [,t 3 Lc should be displayed in all iht quiddities. 

MS gl: I.e., iri ail die quiddities. 

MS gl: l.e., by reason of the fact that a diRcr-cnce in existence laioonif the 
qusd-ditirs" is mot conceivable. 
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By (his [reason i ngj there is refuted also (he objection that, 41 if 
existence should be the genus for the quiddities, then [existence] 
would be a general accidental quality of the differentiae, so there 
would be no need for differentiae in distinguishing between the 
differentiae and the quiddities. Purthermote, the genus would become 
a general accidental quality of the differentiae only if the genus 
should be something other titan existence., but when the genus is 
existence* then it does not, 

Baydawi said: L 87„ T 4(3 

AstC&ri’s variant 

The Shaykh [al-Ash < an] argued that if [existence] were to be an 
addition [to a quiddity] then it would be subsisting in a nonexistent. 
We hold, rather, [that it subsists] in the quiddity as sue.h, 

Isfahani says: L B7* T 4U S MS 44a 

Asffari's variant argument 

Shaykh Abu al- Hasan al- Ashman argued that existence is not an addi- 
tion to the quiridily> ;ii because if existence were to be an addition 
to Lhe quiddity, then existence would he subsisting in a nonexistent. 
But the conclusion is. false 

As for the logical necessity' in use here, it ih that if existence should 
be an addition to the quiddity then a quiddity would not he an ex- 
istent Jit itself; thus 'existence' would be subsisting in a nonexistent. 
The falsity of the conclusion derives from die impossibility for a 
thing [Le., 'existence’] to subsist in what is characterized by its oppo- 
site |i,e-, 'nonexistence*}. 

Our author s response [to the Shaykh’s argument] is that we do 
not grant L that if t?xisience were to h e an addition to the 
quiddity then it would be subsisting in a nonexistent,. Rather, existence 


** MS gk [Brought by] TbtT -i.c., Abri Allah ibn Muhamxnad fJ-F^rgliatii s*h 

‘Ibrt, who died. i?4:i/ES42, a contemporary of ktahani and author of a t'rsrnnu-n- 
tary on Eaydawirs hook, 'Tzil'hU' 

45 In the first three nsa^s of the word in this section L alone has the pinraJ, 
"quiddities™, while T and the MS hirve the singular. 
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would be subsisting in the quiddity itself, not in a quiddity charac- 
terized either try existence or nonexistence. 

[jet no one say that the quiddity in itself would be either an ‘exis- 
tent 1 or a ‘nonexistent* as there is no intermediate option between 
them; MS 44b since if it were the first [alternative], then (he 
implication would be that existence would not subsist in it because 
of die impossibility for exigence to subsist in an existent; 113 and if it 
were the second [alternative], then the implication would be that 
existence would be jailnsisting in something characterized by its Op]Xi- 
sile, which w : ould be impossible. 

Our doctrine Is that the quiddity in itself is neither jin existent 
nor a nonexistent, in the sense dial llie quiddity in itself is not iden- 
tical to [either] one of these two. nor does either one of tliem enter 
into [the quiddity]- But [this doctrine] does not mean that die notion 
of the quiddity itself is separated from either one of them, T 41 
for its separation front either one of the two is impossible; uther- 
ivise, it would be implied that there would be an intermediate option. 
Moreover, if the quiddity itself is neither an existent nor a non- 
existent in the sense mentioned, then no intermediate option is 
implied, and nothing prevents "existence’ from subsisting in it." 

Understand that the fact that [general] existence is an addition to 
the quiddity is within the thin king activity of Fhe intellect. This is in 
the sense that when the intellect forms a conception of the quiddity, 
it finds it to be neither identical with ‘‘existence* nor ‘inclusive of 
existence 1 ; rather, it find* that existence is not [the quiddity] itself, 
and docs not enter into it- For to ascribe existence to a quiddity 
would he [merely] a transaction of the intellect, nor as the ascription 
of whiteness to a boch . j The case is not that] the quiddity has no 
existence as a separate individual [entity 1 ] but that its accidental qual- 
ity called ‘existence’ does have another existence [of its own], and that 
then the existence inheres in the quiddity as whiteness in a body. 
Ra idler, [the case is that] when the quiddity has being [in fact], then 
its "being 1 constitutes irs ‘existence*. r lhc quiddity is receptive to exist- 
ence only when its. ‘existence* is within die intellect; thus, existence 
is not an addition |to the quiddity] except within the intellect. 


H 1 MS +4 L gl: Brra.LLH: it. implies that a thing would be llii fUSUnt hiving two 
erdstcasves, which is not aditliSsible. 

* MS ftl: I t\, id the quiddity itself. 
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Baydawi said: L 88, T 4] 

Special fj itf of the necessary existent 

Tn regard to the Necessary Eju^tent^ [absolute, or general existence 
is an addition to the quiddity] for a number of reasons. 

a. The first | reason] is that if [the Necessary Existent] should he 
[only] an abstraction jLe,, without any identifying qualities such as 
general existence], then it would have been made abstract by some 
agent other than itself; otherwise, its concomitants would negate one 
another and it would become a possible ready. 

Objection is raised that its abstraction is due to the nonexistence 
of a necessary cause for its accidental qualities. 

We respond that in that ease [the Necessary Existent] would lie 

in need [even] for its [own) nonexistence! 

Objection is raised that [general] existence is analogous in nature. 
Our position is dial even if thia should be granted still il would 
not be impossible for there to be equalities in complete reality; other- 
wise, there would be implied either a] the composition of (general] 
existence [i.e., in the Necessary Existent] or b' a complete distinc- 
tion between the two existences [i.e,, of the Necessary Existent and 
of the possible realities j, and tire falsity of both of these [alterna- 
tives] is dear. 

Furthermore, [this is so] because whatever is predicated about 
things by analogy would have to come from their accidental quali- 
ties, ]This is true] since if the subject-substrates should, resemble one 
another or belong to the same genus in some other respect, then 
the two impossibilities mentioned [alcove: a) and b)J would be implied. 
L 89 But if [the subject-substrates] should be different from one 
another, ihcn each of die two (existences.] would differ from the 


+1 [Al-wajibj: Together uith the concept of tlie ''Neeessa.fy Lsistem 1 , we suggest 
that there may be tlio presence of a of ihe tact ihac God is at once 

[hr ‘Necessary F^xi^ccnt " and djic 1 Agent of divine rfblLnaliorc’, although no additional 
term, $lh4l as [wa-all-nr(ijib] has been poF-mlated as accompanying the tnc-nbrui of 
[hr 'NmDHEajy Kk blent*. Strictly philosophical analysis no doubt precludes such an 
addition, but perhaps Lite religious awarftrtSSS of mankind perceives its function A 
summary rrfrrertce to this is presented as Note At [he beginning of Mbtnt's 

Foreword, "Hiis postulated concept arcoiop^nying JnetHion of the l N««ssat>' Exigent 1 

may be suggested in InuliUtion as Ltie 'Necessary |yuni Obligating] Lsetent’ fur, 
'PPt'scnce 1 ]. For the purpose of following the run an i hots’ argument litre, the stand- 
ard translatiort, 'Nf«sary Existent* U fluflfcirnr. 
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Other in essence but would have commonality with the other in what 
is understood by this accidental quality [i,e M 'general existence 1 ]. And 
this is exactly what has been chimed. 

h. The second [reason that general existence is an addition to the 
quiddity of the Necessary' Existent] is that if [a 'specific] existence^ 
by itself should be the source of the possible realities, then every 
["specific] existence 1 would have commonality in [this .source |; other- 
wise, negation would be a part of [all the possible realities]. 

Objection is raised shat abstraction |from qualities] is tint condi- 
tion lor the effective causality' of [general existence]. 

Our position is that in that case every [individual, specific] existence 
would be a cause, unless each efleci were to abort upon losing ihc 
condition that would make its occurrence possible. 

c. The third [reason that general existence is an addition to the 
quiddity of the Neccssasy Existent] is that the [the Necessary Existent's 
‘general] existence 1 is a known thing, while its essence is not a known 
thing. Thus, [the Necessary Existent’s 'general] existence 1 is not its 
‘essence 1 , 

lifeham says: L 89 , 1 41, MS 44b 

Special case of the necessary existent 

Alter he had finished Ids exposition of the fact that [general] exist- 
ence is an addition [to the quiddities] in [the ease of] the possible 
realities [Baydawi] began his argument that [gcneral| existence is an 
addition [to the quiddiiv] in |the case of] the Necessary Existent, 
and [in his argument] he presented three reasons, 

a. The first [reason in the argument that general existence is an 
addition to the quiddity in the case of the Necessary Existent] is 
[ Baydawi ‘s] summary statement that, if [general] existence should 
nor, be an addition 1, [to the quiddity in [he case of ] the Necessary 


14 Scl’ l^ah-anti cortlrtieiltary art this sutdon for the doshjnatioEL ‘qncdfif 3 . 
v 1. Fly, lirst gltm: “Understand <h;u iheit is no dispute about die addition od 
'general existence 1 to the quiddity of the Necessary ILstiiicnt; the dispute is only 
about whether "specific exists nee’ is an urhiition [to ic" . Hcvm erj whitf h;W b^O 
presented is noi proof oJT ii,’ : [ hVom fSfuitt} Maqasid ^t-jiitanjabj^ SaM al-P5n n[- 
TaAa*anl"s cojrimemaiy uptui Abo Hamid ahGtaazaJL’s. Mtujamt 

This gloss nifiuioivs the distinction between "general, or ^bsoliiu 1 , existence* and 
‘‘.jNs sCk. l , r)tL!iterh•J^: , jihe latter ol‘ which Nicholas 1 leer (in his. translation of J ami's 
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Existent, tlif [i the Ncctaaiy Existent would 1 m - a. [^specific’] exist- 
ence confined within the restriction of abstraction. iR 

This is became [general) existence 4 ^ h a commonality among the 
Necessary Existent and the possible realities, but the [general] exist- 
ence ot the Necessary Existent is not an L En.ld.it ion' to [the Necessary 
Existent] Iifietf. 50 Sr>, it would he implied that the [term], “Necessary 
Existent”* would be a way of speaking about a [specific] existence 
MS 45a that would be abstracted,' that is, a [specific] existence 
that would not be an accidental quality. In that case* if the [specific] 
existence should lie abstracted,, then it would have been made abstract 
by a cause other than die [specific] existence [itself]. But this con- 
clusion would be Ealse and the premise likewise. 

Now, the inherent logic used here is that, if the abstraction of the 
[specific | existence should not be due to a cause other than the [spe- 
cific] existence [itself], then its abstraction would be due to the 
"essence" of the [specific] existence [itself]. 

Thus, the abstraction would be a concomitant of the Essence' of 
the [specific] existence 53 in itself. 

However, [general] existence in the possible realities is an acci- 
dental quality that is not required to be an abstraction/' so. the 
implication is that there would be a mutual incompatibility among 
die concomitants of the [general; existence in itself, which would be 
impossible. So, it would be a certainty, that If the [specific] exist- 
ence should be an abstraction, then it would have been abstnteted 
by a cause other than itself. But that conclusion, would be false, 
because if the [specific] existence were to he abstracted in the 
Necessary Existent by a cause other than itself, then [ rhe* Necessary 
Existent] would be [merely] a possible reality, which is impossible. 


Th ptarl) prcders ru t.nLI 'proper existence']. Where ihenc [cnru arc provided 

this rtbuinelioti brains In clarify Baydawi s ai^umrnl. For tluH reason, wc have cahcn 
ihe nsk -of inserting the- adjective 'general’ or 'specific * before "existence 1 where no 
adjective is provided but there is aome intiicativn In the context of what it L&. td. 
MS gl: Which is the absence of any display of accklcniai qualities fadam al- 

^urutj] . 

^ MS g|l: I.e,, general, ur absolute, existence. 
a "Hie MS codes tfw: idenuficatkiQ of this. &nLwedjt j j]i. 
il The MS done reads: abstracted from the quiddity. 

M The scribe of L repeated! the last sentence in error. 

i] L and T jtiM, “in the rtafiiioi possible*, redundantly. The MS and MS Garrett 
y&yHa do nor add this. 
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Now, if Litis reason ing should be repeated: here point by point, 54 
namely, that the [general] existence having commonality among the 
Necessary Existent and the possible realities either I) would requite 
abstmetion } or 2 ) would require nonabotraction, or 3'i would require 
neither abstraction nor nonabstraction, with the first alternative 
(I) also requiring abstraction in the possible realities, and with the 
second (2} also requiring nonabstraction in the Necessary 7 Existent, 
and with the third (3) [also] requiring that bolb abstraction and non- 
abstraetkm be due to a cause other than [this general] existence, 
thereby implying that the Necessary Existent would be a possible 
reality “then [the suitemcnt of the reasoning] would be [dearer and] 
preferable. 

Objection has been raised [hat what is larking a cause is ihe non- 
abstracted, namely, the displays of all accidental phenomena^ 5 while 
as for the abstracted, namely, the nondisplays of accidental phe- 
nomena, there is thus no 56 need L 90 for a cause. Rather, [the 
case is thatj the abstraction of [specific] existence is due to the non- 
existence of a necessary cause for the displays of the accidents,"' and 
since abstraction 1,1 is (he lack of any displays of accidents, the non- 
existence of a necessary eau&e for [Lhel displays of accidents is 
sufficient, 39 

Our author [BaydawVs] response to this objection is summarized 
in two reasons. 

3, The first [reason responding to this objection] is that in that 
case a] the Necessary Existent would have need for the necessary 
cause for the display of accidental qualities to be absent, and bj the 
absence of llie necessary oau.se for the display of aeeidentai qualities 
would he something other than |thc presence of] the Necessary 


M [wz-law -qi irri r.i liAdM ai-wajb bi-hflctha al-wajh]. 

Displays of accidental phenomena [al- c uriid] : properly, this plural belongs svith 
the act of displaying, not with ihe 'accidental qualities' being displayed. ihc plural 
(if which would be |a r iJld] . However, it may thac [al- f urud] is uhhI here as the 
plural nrT 'acd-dml'. 

w ]. alone omiu [la-laj here in error, T, the M-S 3iKl MS t^rreil SiSSHa all 
include j . for the scrisc. 

’’ 11jP*Uruif], 

I.: for abstraction, namely, the lack of Arty accidcius . . T aiid the 

MS: ''since abstraction is die lack of any Accidents , , 

,D MS gl: He rncan* that as absuraeiion is a smaltcr c»f nonenstunce the lack of 
a cause would he enough. 
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Existent, thus cj the Necessary Existent would have tired lor some* 
thing other than itself, and so it would be [merely] a possible reality, 
2, The second reason [responding 10 the objection] is that if 
the abstraction of [specific J existence should be due to the absence 
of the necessary cause for the display of accidental qualities, then 
the Necessary Existent would [even] have need lor its own non- 
existence (1), because the ncccs-sary cause for the display of the acci- 
dental qualities of existence [ to appear] among the quiddities still 
would be the Necessary Existent® 

| A second] objection has been raised, namely, that [specific] exig- 
ence is not the kind of nature that requires the equality of its indi- 
vidual examples. MS 45b in abstraction and nonabstraction. Rather, 
[specific] existence is analogous in nature, that is, it is predicated of 
its individual examples by analogy; and if something is predicate! 
of individual examples by analogy, there would be no implication 
of equality 1 * 1 among the individual examples that are its concomi- 
tant^' 7 in either abstraction or noti abstraction, because of their 
difference 11 ' 1 in quiddity. Consider [for example] * a light that is pred- 
icated by analogy in relation to | other] lights: although the [blight] 
light of the 6U n requires that [even] dun-defiled [ people ] take notice 
[of ii|> another light not of the sun does not require [such] taking 
notice of it. 

[To t i lis second objection, Baydawi| 3 our author, responded that 
we do Tiol grant that [specific] e-xinlrniv is predicated by analogy, 
[General] existence is predicated of ihe [general] existence ol ihe 
Necessary Existent and of the [general] existence of a passible reality 
equally, Aud even if it were to be granted that | specific] existence 
is analogous in nature, still ihe analogy would not prevent an equality 
between the [general] existence T 42 of the Necessary Existent and 
the [general] existence of the 1 possible realities in complete reality,** 


*" MS gl: And this requires consideration, for we do rut gjant that. ihe neces- 
sary cause for the ac-eidern* [ro appear] among ihe quiddities absolutely would he- 
the Necessary F^Stent, hut raihet , (he necessary cause for the a*<iiiiri.irs rtf existence 
[tr> apjwar] artinng th-c possible rcjsliTic*3 is- the Necessary Kxistcnr. 

bl MS tfi since a commonality in an. ace id.- rttnl quatity would not necessarily 
cause a unity in llie real nalm*. 

w MS K i: | mean ?k Necessary Existent wd the possible ncaJtcy, 

I alone adds lu-rr: ‘"in iliar case” [Jifna'idhin], 

** llore we follow the MS. L, '1' and MS CiamrtL UftfllHa read.: [tamam al- 
tnahiyah], the Iasi source fiavint: a helpful gloss: '‘That is, in absdube [general) 
rxislrtwr-.'' 
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[Tliis is] because, if the analogy were to prevent equality between 
the (general] existence of the Necessary Existent and the [general] 
existence of the possible real ides in complete reality, them there would 
be implied cither a composition in the [specific] existence which 
would lx: die Necessary Existent, or a complete difFci einiaikm between 
the two (general] existences, that is, the (general] existence of the 
Necessary Existent and die [general] existence of the possible realities. 
So, die [objection’s] conclusion is false and the premise is likewise. 
Ax lor the logic in use here, it is that, if the analogy were to pre- 
vent an equality in complete reality, then the [general] existence of 
the Necessary Existent and the [general] existence of the possible 
realities would be two difTerenl tilings in complete realiiy. 6 * In that 
cane, the only alternatives would Ire either that there would be Lbe 
commonality of an essential quality** between the two [general] exist- 
ences, or that there would not be, The first f alternative] would 
require composition in the [specific] existence which would be the 
Necessary Existent, and the second [alternative] would require a 
complete differentiation between die two [general] existences [i.e,, of 
the Necessary Existent and the possible realities]. 

As for the lalsity of thr [objection’s] conclusion, that is because it 
Iras become obviously clear how (also is [the argument for] the com- 
position of the [specific] existence, which would he the Necessary 
Existent, and how False would be a complete differentiation between 
the two [general] existences, [This clarity] is due to the explanation 
[we have given] that [general] existence is a causal entity that is a 
commonality between the Necessary Existent and a possible reality. 

But if the analogy docs not prevent an equality in complete real- 
ity, then the [general] existence of the Necessary Existent and the 
j general] existence of a possible reality would be two equals in com- 
plete reality, so the implication would Ik that they were equals in 
regard lo the concomitants, 1 ^ and so mutual incompatibility 1 would 
be prevented between their concomitants, Furthermore, [the impli- 
cation is that] whatever is predicated of [these] entities [i.e,, the 
Necessary Existent and the possible rcalily] hv analogy MS 4Ga 
would have to be accidental qualities L 01 of those entities, because 


' L & T her? indude tin: word ''jMritci/cmjilcic”, wh lie the MS and MS Garr, 
MfiLfUa tio sior. 

^ Essential qualary [dhatiyun]. 

t " MS i$L: l.e.. abstraction and rjnnahstrarrLrm. 
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predict! ion of the quiddity and of its essential qualities to their indi- 
vidual examples would be on an equal basis, and would not be a 
predication by analogy. 

Now, if the sub] cct :-s u bs t r ate 5 iiH were to resemble each other or 
belong to the same genus in some respect other than [ general J exist* 
ence,— since if [general] existence® were to be an accidental qual- 
ity of the [specific] existence of the Necessary Existent and of the 
| specific] existence of the possible realities, then the subject-substrates, 
which are the < $pecific existences V c would not belong ro the same 
genu? in respect of [genera]} existence, hut rather iheir being of the 
same genus would be in some respect other than [general] exist- 
ence' 1 - then the two impossibilities that have been set forth would 
be implicit,, namely a) mutual incompatibility between the concomi- 
tants/ 1 - assuming a mutual resemblance [between their two general 
existences], and b) composition of the Necessary Existent, assuming 
[their] membership in the same genus. 

But, if there should be a mutual distinction between the subject- 
substrates, namely, the | specific] existence 1 of the Necessary Existent 
and the ‘[specific] existence 1 of the possible realities „ then each of 
ihc&c two ‘[specific | existences’ would he distinct from the other in 
essence, and differcsit from [the other j in reality, but having com* 
mortality with the other in the notion of rhi* accidental quality, 
namely, | general] existence as a commonality. Therefore, the Necessary 
Existent would he a reality different from the possible realities, but 
having commonality will] them ill [general] existence, lids fgrnerat 
existence | being a quality addl'd to the reality [of the Necessary 
Existent]. And this is precisely the claim. 

A counterobjeclion may be raised that ‘general existence 1 , being 
a descriptive quality that is a commonality between the [specific] 
existence of the Necessary Existent and the [specific] existence of 
the possible realities, is predicated by analogy of [these specific] 


IJ ' M$ jjl: tin* pai 1 h'.uJar eKifllenlial n tuning [al-wiijfldBt ahkhibaah]. 

M MS gl: giMicril cxistcncc. 

111 L and T here supply the adjective ''specific", while the MS Hind \1S Garrett 
38311 a omit it. 

Ti MS Becrause "being of the s-imc menus ' 1 [al-Cajanus] is a way of saying that 
[hey we one lil genus, therefore, assuming that [general] existence would he an 
accidental quality, it wmikl not, be a ^enus. 

1J MS J 5 I: These bciny abstraction in lhe Necessary Existent and nuuabstnwiion 
in the possible realities. 
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existences which arc the individual examples jof the galrtral exist- 
ence]. 7 * jlhis is] hecause the [process off predication by analogy is 
a universal that applies to its individual examples not equally, but 
rathe i' differently. (This application takes plate] cither 

1 . through [die proportionality of] advancing/ increasing and 
retreating/ decreasing , :A as the application of the [universal] contin- 
uous. quantity 75 to an amount, or ro the whiteness [of varying degree] 
occurring in its own substrate; or 

2. through jthe attribution of] priority™ and the lack of it^ as 
tSie application of the [universal] 4 one' to [both] what is by no means 
divisible” and to what may be divided in some respect other than 
that in which it is one;™ or 

3. through "the inequality of| strength /intensity and ivcak- 
ness /faintness, 7!< as die application of [the universal] whiteness ii|>ori 
snow or ivory. 

The application of [general] existence to the [specific] existences 
which are accidental qualities of dm quiddities, is inclusive of [ihrec] 
variations: MS 46b 

■4. It applies to the [specific] existence of a cause and the [ spee j- 
6c] existence of its effect through [the proportionality of] advance/ 
increase and retreat/ decrease; 

h. [it applies] to the \ specific] exigence of a substance 811 and 
the [specific] existence, of an ate idem through [the attribution of] a 
priority and the lack of it; and 

G. [it applies] to the | specific] existence of what is permanent 
and to die [specific] existence ol whai is not permanent through [the 


' J The Mb codes this gimemJ cxulfncc it if antecedent herr, 

I (bi-ahiaqatklLLm wa-4jL-ia akhkhurl. 

73 I' alone silkies here the "quantity 1 ’ to complete The phrase (al-luumn 

Al-muHiaul). I. and itie MS and Mb Oiirrtit only ’hhc contiguous’ 1 

Definition of [aUtamm al-mmiasil] is 1'roaii M. Sami SliefliJi, A Diitimfljy oj 
Philosophy. 

w [bi-al-awtawTyah). 

?7 MS gl: This briug the [rye One [al-wahid abhaqfqj], 5U$ the [One] Necessary 
Fjcistent [wajib ahwujiiil]. 

II MS gl; His expn'BikKTj; “‘upon what may he divided 1 ', Jt.e.f such as are (lie 
individual examples c?f Nile simply quiddities, fiyr ibev am united. in nespeci ro bav- 
in? the same tea! nature bur different in respect to indtvtdijatLrm. 

'" [bi^shiddah wa-at-duT]. 

w MS gE: for the [spocitie] existence of [a substance f is more certain and of 
firmer subsistence than liic [specific] esisLeiice of an accident, 
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inequity of] strength /intensity and weahneWfaintness, Thus. [gen- 
eral] existence is predicated of the | specific] existences by analogy. 

[Baydavri'sj statement that ^eveti if [the claim that genera] exist- 
ence is analogous in nature] should be granted, still analog)' does 
not prevent equality among the individual examples [i,e., the specific 
existences] in complete reality 7 , — if?., however, not sound; Inis state- 
ment [continues:] — othenvise, there would bo implied either com- 
position [in the Necessary Existent] or a complete distinction between 
the two [general] existences T 

But we [Isjfahani] respond [to tins] that a complete distinction 
between the two [specific] existences in reality would not preclude 
[their] having commonality' T. 02 in [general existence which is 
an] accidental quality. For it is admissible that an individual exam- 
ple of [specific] existence, this being (lie very reality of die Necessary 
Existent, should be totally distinct from individual examples that arc 
the [specific] existences of the possible realities, while at the same 
lime ail together have commonality in 'general exigence* which is 
an ‘accidental quality' of [all} those individual examples. 

Regarding [Baydawi's] statement that ■ if the subject-substrates 
should be mutually distinct then each of them” 3 would lie different 
from the other in essence but would have commonality with it in 
what is understood as this 'accidental quality’ [i.e v general existence], 
this being exactly what was claimed— although it is inconsistent with 
what was said at first - and it is, however, talse, 

[BaydawTs] statement is a) inconsistent with what was said at first 
because the first statement was to the effect that analogy' does not 
prevent equality in complete reality. Therefore, realization of equal- 
ity would be made necessary along with (he analogy; but complete 
dbtined on between the subject-substrates, assuming the analogy, would 
be inconsistent with [the realization of equality']. 

[The foregoing statement] also is b) false because of the claim 
that the ‘specific existence' of [the Necessary Existent] is an addition 
to its quiddity', as is the "specific existence 1 of the possible realities. 


3 '• MS |d 1 1 \. the lui'iker'flli] erasfeTicc of ihe Necessary V.xisrrssc and the [gen- 
eral] existence of the pefcsiblc rcahdes. 

^ MS gt: I.c, the [spedfici existence or the Necessary Existem and ihe [wpi-i iiii-J 
existence uf the passive realities. 

11 I* T siritl MS Gftirreit SSSJHji have ^ts”, the MS has "thc^ specific enisi- 
ence, 'Hie relative pronoun evidently rofere 10 the Necessary Fjtbtent, as contrasted 
with rhe possible neaiines. 
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This [claim | is implied neither by the analogy nor by the complete 
distinction of the suhjec I -substrates. Rather, the analogy requires that 
'general Existence 1 be an accidental quality that is an addition to the 
the 'specific existences’, while the distinct mu in lht‘ subfev.i-&tib*,trate& 
requires that a distinction be made between the Specific; existence 
of the Necessary Existent and the specific existence of the jhjssLUc 
realities,. But this* 1 does not necessarily imply that Specific existence 5, 
ii an accidental quality in the Necessary Existent as it is with the 
possible realities. And the diesis claimed is nothing but this fact, 
MS 47a 

h, Baydawib second [main) reason* 5 is, thai if the Necessary Exist- 
ent should. be [specific! existence as an abstraction, then the source 
of the possible realities would be [this specific] existence alone, that 
is, by itself, without respect to anything else. Blil this conclusion 
would be false. 

As for T 43 the logic here, aj it is that the source of the pos- 
sible realities is the Necessary Existent, and b) the Necessary Existent 
i$ [apecifk"J existence an an abstraction* and, c) due to the restric- 
tion of abstraction, |thc Necessary Existent] has no opportunity for 
effective causality; otherwise, negation^ 11 would be part of the source 
of the possible realities, which would be an impossibility. 

Regarding the falsity of the conclusion , that is because if the source 
of the possible realities should lie [specific] existence alone, then 
every [specific] existence would share with the Necessary Existent in 
being the source, because every |specilic| existence would be equal 
to ihe Necessary Existent in [the specific] existence itself, which would 
be impossible.” 7 

An objection has been raised not granting that if the soimcc of 
the possible realities should be abstracted [specific] existence, then 
it would be implied that negation would be a part of the source. 
That would be implied only if abstraction were part of the effective 
cause, which is impossible. But it is admissible that abstraction should 
be a condition for the effective: causality of the source, but not a 


w MS gl; [.e., rhift requirement of it distinction. 

MS d Of the three reason* presumed supporting the argutncnc that general 
rsistencr h an addition in the Necessary Existent. 

B MS £l: I,c, p the tvutJi of any quntEificattun. 

H: MS gl. Because of Lhc ii[P|XrasLlKi]iry for Zflyd Lo lx a tali® both of him seif 
and of his [own] CAusieS, 
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part of k, and k is admissible Lhat negation should be a condition 
for the effective cansaHly of the effective cause, 

[Baydawi] has responded that in that case"" every [specific] exist- 
ence would be a [secondary] cause , unless its effect should be pre- 
vented became of the loss of its condition** rite occurrence of which 
ia possible. 1 * L 93 

A ctjuncrrobjection might be raised that the snurre of the possi- 
ble realities is that, specific existence which is identical with die 
Necessary Existent. It is distinct from the [specific] existence of the 
possible realities, but shares with it in the general existence which 
u an accidental quality of both the specific existence ol the Neccs!*ary 
Exigent and of the [specific] existence of' the possible realities. There- 
fore, it would not be implied that every [specific] existence would 
have commonality with the Necessary Existent in being a | secondary! 
cause, 

c. Baydawi's third reason [supporting the argument that general 
existence is an addition to the quiddities in the case of the Necessary 
Existent] is tit at a) the '(general] existence 1 of the Necessary Exigent 
in a known thing, because its [general] existence h dial [general] 
existence which a commonality known intuitively^ but b) its 'essence 1 
is nett a known tiling Therefore, its ( [general] existence 1 is some- 
thing other chan its 'essence 7 . And in that case 91 the [general] exist- 
ence would be either a) within the essence of [the Necessary Existent | 3 
and that would imply composition, or b; external to its essence, thus 
being an addition [to its quiddity [.** 

An objection could be raised a) chat MS i7b (he existence that 
is known intuitively is the general existence, which is an accidental 
quality, not the specific existence that is identical with the essence 
of [the Necessary Existent]: and b) that no inference should be made 
from the [knowledge by} intuition of the general existence, which is 
an accidental quality, to [any knowledge by] in ru it ion of (he specific 


™ MS j*l; I f_, ivlieii abstraction is a condition for ill* effective ciiusulily. 
w MS id; Which is the abstraction of [specific] cnisiuiicc. 

™ tfJkvts itt Land Efic- MS [slightly ejq&aiuEirtlj liviti "Ibri's cotniiiriiiLijy on Biiydawi'K 
Tail'd^, This respotra: is weak, bccavot wt do ]iot grant that abstraction ts- a pos- 
sible occurrence with every [specific] existence, lwesase [we have pointed out Oral] 
rbc [spxificl eristttKiP of thi* Necessary Rjuslenl is- rlisrinct fmm I he |spoi:itie| ftJiini- 
otvec of she possible rcalicira. 

51 MS I.c.j when lb [general] existence b other than it; essence. 
w MS gl: This being (hr logira] goal of ihe aigumruL [•u.l-inadub]. 
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existence, which is the essence of [the Necessary Extent]. So then: 
would he no implication that the specific existence would he an addi- 
tion [to the quiddity of the Necessary Existent],* 3 


Bnydawi said: L 93, T 43 

'I'hi pfttfawpher’s ivirt&tii argument 

The pltDosophers argue that if the [general] existence of [the Necessary 
Exjstcm| should be an addition to [the quiddity}, then [the Necessary 
Existent] would need a subject-substrate for [[he general existence] * 
Whereupon it would need a cause, either a) to accompany, and thus 
[the xNcccssary Existent’s | essence would take precedence in [specific] 
existence over its own [general] existence, and an infinite series argu- 
ment would be implicit, or, b) to make a distinction [between the 
general existence and the essence], and thus [the Necessary Existent] 
would be a possible reality. 

The reply [to this argument] is that it is not necessary for an 
accompanying cause to take precedence in [sqK'cificj existence. Indeed, 
with the possible realities the quiddity is a causal entity that is recep- 
tive to their specific existences, and the parts of the quiddity serve 
as a cause supporting the subsistence of [their specific existences], in 
spire of the fact that [the parts] do not take precedence in [general] 
existence. 

Isfahan! saysr L 93, T 43, MS 47b 

Ihe phiios&phErs vanmt argument 

r Ehe philosophers argue in support of their position that the [gen- 
eral] existence of [the Necessary Existent] is identical with Lis essence, 
to the etlcct that if |dre general existence | should be an addition [to 
the quiddity] then [the general existence] would have need for its 
own subject-substrate. | This is| because a descriptive characteristic 
that is made an accidental quality would have need lor what it 
describes, as its subject-substrate, and therefore its [general] existence 
would be a possible reality, because anything basing need for some- 
thing else would be a possible reality. 


MS gt: This Is wh»E w.is claimed- 
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1 KuSj tlu.- [general] existence [ol the accidental {quality] wuulft 
have need for a cause that cither a! would accompany |il], tliis, | ac- 
companying agent] being [either] its essence or one of its attributes, 
the implication bring that its essence would take precedence in 
[specific] existence over its [general] existence, 94 and then the dis- 
cussion of (hat Circumstance would repeat the discussion of the first 
circumstance, and the argument implicitly would be an infinite scries; 
or b) [the accidental quality's needed cause] would make a distinc- 
tion [between the Necessary Existent's essence acid its general exist- 
ence], so the Necessary Existent in its [general] existence would have 
need lor some thing else, and thus, [the Necessary Existent] would 
be [merely] a possible reality, 

in response, we [1st a hand would prefer [to say] that (lie need of 
[the general] existence would he for an accompanying cause, which 
would he the [Necessary Existent 1 *] own essence. 

| Baydawi s] statement is that then the implication would he that 
the [Necessary Existent's] essence would take precedence in [specific] 
existence over its |own general] existence. 

We fMahani] say that we would not grant [this]. There is no 
necessity for an accompanying cause to take precedence in [specific] 
existence over its effect. 

The quiddity of the possible realities is a cause receptive to their 
| various specific] existences, although it does not lake precedence 
L 9+ in its [general] existence over their [specific] existence; other- 
wise, argument in an infinite series would be implied. Moreover, the 
parts of the quiddity' [of the possible realities] arc a cause support- 
ing the subsistence [of the possible realities], although [die pans] do 
not precede [the possible realities] in [general] existence. 9 ' 1 


\IS gj: [This Esj from [he jlopsicail iieccs^iy for the cause that hnsi^s iutci 
existence to precede the elfrei in existence; so its essence would have existence in, 
jwfvaiice of its [own jfetieniL] exkteriee. 

,J bftydawi ijieitJks aEjoul the general arid specific exiaieiJCes of FxrtFt (he possible 
mlliies and (he Necessary Erasure in the ibre'gdtig pianos. From the aspect uf their 
pnrtidjjfltioil in pome group or oLher, the exBtrrtCt O'! any ftiCTnbet 1 of the group is 

■.-;i !lri F Kr iii T-i:. iiliMii/ile i vi-.li n; : ' CiH.shknvd imiK 1 1 : 1 1 1 \v: :ivurl ;m indi- 
vidual entity, rhe e^iste^ce of' any member ia called 'sperihe exisrrncc’. Here, each 
of the two aspects of existence is considered as ‘external 1 , but each also cfheh be 
ire^ied as ‘menral’ in. reference. Baydawi siares ai rhe cubivpt chat hk position dilTer!. 
iiciim [bar oJ‘ al-Asb/an in some ways and Irom ihe philosoplters in somr ways. 

The translation by Nicholas Heer of the thcglpgicaj work dried, Thv Pt * roftf foari f 
hy 'Ahd aJ-Rahman. jaanj [817/(414 provides- an cippfjriyr&hy to compare 
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Baydavri said: L , J4 1 T 43 

A corollary 

A corollary [of this discussion | is; that when an entity is character- 
ized as having [genera] ] existence this is not by reason of some 
attribute sul writing in It. Indeed, (he subsistence in it of an attribute 
[lo|pcaJ]y] derives from (he fact that [the entity] is an existent lint, 
if the fact that it is an eidstent were to be made dependent!/ deriv- 
ative then a circular avgumciru would be implicit. 

Isfahan l says: L 94, 'l' 43 t MS 47b 

A cmvllaty 

Since the accompanying cause would lx 1 something more general [in 
concept] than an essence or an attribute, and the accompanying 
cause [conceived] as an attribute would be more specific.^' and since 
(he general would be universal, and the specific would be parties 
la r and adjunctive in relation to [the universal], the particular being 
a corollary subordinate to the universal, [Baydaw r i] set up this ques- 
tion as a corollary to the proposition Lhal l he [general] existence of 
the Necessary Existent is an addition [to its quiddity] 

a. We hold that the quiddity of a thing may l>e a cause for one 
of its [own] attributes, MS 48a as a L four’ [is a causej lor even- 
ness in number. And 

b. [we hold] [hat one of the attributes [of the quiddity J may be 
a cause for another attribute [°f «j ; for example, a differentia [may 
be a cause] for a property,™ as "rational ity J is a cause for amazement. 


Baydawi's explanation of she questions of exhumer will] that given by Jarni a cen- 
tury and more Iruer Jami was more laiYious, at a. po^i itiaii as a KttFi thwloghn, 
bus he clearly nmlines the hriEris of" abAshran and a Mu*lazilite leader, Abu id- 
Husayn al-Tlasx!, hum Lhnse cif lilt MuiakallEtimn and the philosophers, niih a gen- 
rad summary. In facia of das main groups existence appears to Ik; regarded as erne 
ccmcepL basically, bul from different viewpoints and with different applications. One 
JLtIs iliac Jami has k-itrrird a greater drxlerily and brevity in handling these ques- 
tions Than did the earlier Vr-riceer, [bn Sins, 'rim, and Baydawi. His commission, 
hnwci^r, was only to adjudicate bcrw-ceri rite doctrines of the various schools and 
to record them property in updated form. 

w .VIS gl; I.ft., than the accompanying cause [by itself] . 

* T The MS alone adds here, rio Its quiddity” [^ala 1 mihTyatihiJ. 

■ K Differentia [fad] property ■TthiEsahj. 
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and for example, one property [may be a cause] fbr another prop- 
erly, as * amazement 1 is 2 cause for the 'ability to laugh 1 . 99 

Now, when an entity is characterised as having [general] existence* 
this h not by reason of some ocher Attribute subsisting in che entity. 
Indeed, the subsistence of an attribute ill an entity derives from the 
fact that [the entity] is an existent; but if the. fact that the entity is 
an existent were to be dependendy caused by the subsistence of the 
attribute in it, then argument in a circle would be implicit. 

So there is the indication that if [general] existence should be an 
addition to the quiddity of the Necessary Existent, then the accom- 
panying cause [of the general existence] would be the essence [of 
the Necessary Existent] itself, not some accompanying entity that 
would be [merely] a ‘characteristic 1 or a 'differentiator'. 

Someone 1 ™ 1 might object that the quiddity in itself would be pro 
vented from being a cause for [general] existence; but the disputant 1 " 
would be acting contrary to the requirement of bis own intellect, 
because intellectual intuition h;is laid down a judgment how neces- 
sary it is that whatever is a causal: factor for [general] existence 
should take precedence in [general] existence. Thus, to invalidate 
the quiddity in itself, as bring a recipient of [general] existence, obvi- 
ously would be invalid. [Ibis is] because any recipient of [general] 
existence benefits from [general] existence, and so [prior to acquir- 
ing general existence] it is prevented from being an existent, because 
of the impossibility ofllie prior occurrence of what must still occur. JM 

In this role the quiddity b] its contrast to the agent of [specific] 
existence, ior this [latter agent] is a donor of [general] existence, 
and it would be impossible for the donor providing the benefit of 
[general] existence not 10 be an exisiCiil [Himself], Otherwise, the 
door would be dosed to any certainty regarding the Creator. 

Now, T +4 any recipient of | general] existence would not be 
a recipient of it while [still] being among the [unrealized] individ- 
ual quiddities. 1 ® Otherwise, the implication would be that the recipient 
entity would have a separate [general] existence by itself among the 
individual quiddities, and that its accident, namely [general] existence, 


“* Rationality [al-n±tiqiVah]; amarcrtiv-nl |al-mu(a r LJtijiliIyait|: ability to laugh [iil- 
dihLksyah] . 

I|l: MS lt£: From Hie sitfe ol" thr philosophers, 

Lul MS I,c. ( the J mam IFafchr ai-Din al-Rad). 

LW The: ‘occurrence of what rniiii si 111 occur pbufcuJ aJ-hadl|. 

[UnreallzedJ individual quiddities [ai-aVan], 
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would also have [a separate general] existence until their joining 
together 101 would be as that of an inherent joining with [its] sub- 
strate, as the body is in relation L to whiteness, But this [line 
of reasoning] is invalid. 

Rather, [and this question relers to the case of the Necessary Exist- 
entj] the being of the quiddity is its [specific] existence, and any 
consideration of the quiddity as something separate from [specific] 
existence would he only in the intellect. It is not that the quiddity 
is disjoined from [s.]>rcifir] existence in rite intellect,, for its being in 
the intellect constitutes its mental [specific] existence, just as its being 
in the external 100 constitutes its externa] [specific] existence. Rather, 
it is the business of the intellect to consider the quiddity by if self 
without MS 4Bb paying attention to [its] 'existence’ or ‘non- 
existence’, However* the lack of consideration for an entity does not 
constitute [an active] consideration of its nonexistence. So* to char- 
acterize! the quiddity as having [specific | existence is a transaction 
of the intellect. 

Thus, a quiddity is only a recipient of [specific] existence within 
the intellect; and it k not possible lor [the quiddity] to be an agent 
of [specific] existence during its [own] [specific] existence within the 
intellect, 11 * 

As for Lhe parts of a quiddity, such a& genus and diHcrentia* fcach 
of them | would constitute a causal factor Ibr the quiddity, hut not 
for | its specific] existence,. For this reason it would be unnecessary 
for them to take precedence in [general] existence over the [specific] 
existence [of the quiddity], 

Bayciawi jaid; F. 95* T 44 


4. 7ht noitexiiteni k not a certainty externally 

[Tile fact that che nonexistent IS hl>f a certainty externally' is n prob- 
lem] because if the nonexistent should be made equal with the 


" H MS gj; Lt., the mripicn? that r^raves [general] existence aild the accidental 
quafiLy elicit is fi^Eiemll tuEtenn;, 

h:: | ft al-'iayn] MS gt: he.* in Lhe external, Set also N. Heerj glossary io his 
irainsjsuLOn (if Jamis Tht Fmioas Peart. 

,w MS gl; Otherwise, ii would he iiridied ih.m one entity would hr [both] an 
a^e-nt and a rrripicnl, wl i i< Is is ijnjHsaiahk. 
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excluded, or with something metre specific limn it, then it would be 
valid to hold that every nonexistent would be something excluded, 
and that nothing excluded would be a certainty, and thus the non- 
existent would not be a certainty fat all]. 

But if fthc nonexistent] should be mote general than [the excluded], 
then there would not be any complete exclusion. Otherwise, there 
would remain no difference between the general and the particular, 
and then [the nonexistent] would be a certainty and would be pred- 
icated of whatever is excluded, so that then the excluded would be 
a certainty. But that is contrary to (he hypothesis. 

Tslaliana says; L Q. 5 ), T 44, MS 4fib 

4. The nonexistent is nol a certainty externally 

Topic 4 is oil the fact that the nonexistent is not an external entity. 
There is no disagreement over the fact that the excluded, namely : 
what is impossible in its -essence,. is not an externa! entity. The only 
disagreement is over whether the nonexistent possible reality would 
be an external entity* in the sense that it would have an established 
being externally hut be excluded from existence. 

Thus, whoever says that [general] existence is identical with Lite 
quiddity cannot then say lhat the nonexistent possible reality would 
be an external entity; otherwise., there would be an implicit meet- 
ing of the two contradictories, namely, [general] exist cure and non- 
existence. 

But those who say that existence is an addition ten the quiddity 
differ about this. Some of them make it an impossibility for a non- 
existent possible reality' to be an external entity 7 having certainty, 
which is ihe doctrine of the Mutakallimun among our [Asha*] rah | 
colleague^ of Abu aiTIudhayi and Abu al-Husayn al-Basri ol" the 
Mu'taziJah, and [also] of the philosophers, 1 ™ Others of them assert 
that the nonexistent possible reality is an entity' having an established 
being and external certainty but it is excluded from | general] exis- 
tence., this being the doctrine of the rest of the Mu*ta*ilah. 

Our author, Baydawi* has argued to the efieet that the nonexistent 
possible reality is not an external entity, saying 


ltT MS gl: [i.g., rluifti: { i]ii.l : ihi»] rh^-i-x] having a Li ilk v.'ji h the \futatallLmun. 
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a, that if the nonexistent were to be made equal in an absolute 
sense to whatever is excluded or anything more specific than it > then 
it would be valid to say 

1, that every nonexistent would be excluded, L 96 

2. that nothing excluded would be a certainty externally, and 
therefore 

U. not a. thirty that is nonexistent would be an external cer- 
tainty; which is i he desired logical conclusion. 

lx Rut, if the nonexistent should be something more general in 
an absolute sense tliaii what is excluded, then the nonexistent would 
not be [ merely] an outright exclusion.. [Thia isj because if it should 
be an outright exclusion, then there would be no difference l.ietwcon 
the general and the particular. And if [the nonexistent] should nol 
be an outright exclusion, then it would be a certainty, and it m would 
be predicated of what Is excluded. Then our [argument’s] statement 
would be true [hat everything excluded would be a nonexistent, 
because the truth of the general [case] is ftriLe^ in all its individual 
specific instances, MS 49a and so every nonexistent would be a 
certainty, and thus, everything excluded would be a certainty. Rut 
this is contrary to the hypothesis.* 1 * 

Objection is raised that this requires consideration. If the non- 
existent is more general than the excluded, then [only] some of its 
individual examples would be certainty," 11 and our statement would 
not l>e true chai every nonexistent would be a certainty. So the Tore- 
going syllogism would not be productive because its major premise 
then would be a particular 

Response is made to this [objection]" that if the nonexistent 
were not a certainty, then the nonexistent possible reality would not 
be a certainty, since the nonexistent possible reality is absolutely 
more particular than the nonexistent, because what is true of the 
nonexistent applies to all individual examples of the nonexistent pos- 
sible reality and to all individual examples of the excluded, in au 
imperative application of the truth of what is absolutely general to 


'" ¥ MS rJ- I.e.j the nonexistent. 

|(,i MS But if it should be false that the nonexistent is more fjencnftl than the 
excluded, thin one of the two former idle motive j would be true, ajid the desired 
eoriclusLon would be implied. 

MS gl: And some would not tie certainty, namely, the excluded 
1 MS & This is by way of coumenohjection. 
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all individual examples of the particular. And if there is no certainty 
for what is more general absolutely, then there would be no cer- 
taint/ for what is more particular absolutely. 

Some one might object that if the nonexistent should lie more 
general than the excluded ihen there would be no requirement for 
it to be absolutely a certainty; rather, a portion of its individual 
examples wouid he certainty, namely the nonexistent possible real- 
ity, and some would not be certainly., namely, the exrluded- 
If it should be objected that, if 13 it m were not a certainty, then 
it would be art outright exclusion, aiad no difference would remain 
between the genera], namely, the nonexistent, and the particular, 
namely, the excluded, then the response- 4 to this [objection] would 
be thiit we do not gram [the implication] that, if (the nonexistent] 
were not a certainty' then it would be an outright exclusion. Rather, 
it would be more general than an outright exclusion. The difference 
between it and the excluded is that it is admissible to affirm non- 
existence of the nonexistent possible reality, but it is not admissible 
to affirm exciusiran of the nonexistent possible reality. 

In truth, the nonexistent possible reality is not a certainty exter- 
nally, Whoever disputes this is- resisting what his intellect requires, 
for the intellect intuitively judges that the nonexistent has no exter- 
nal certainty. However, to argue that the nonexistent is not an exter- 
nal entity' is impossible to pursue by way of demonstrative proof. 

Instead, the convincing of kin opponent 11 ’ 1 is possible only by way 
of dialectic debate. In this, those who say that the nonexistent is an 
external entity have posited the certainty of a power which is a 
causally effective attribute. But between the certainty of the power 
and the statement chat the nonexistent possible reality' is an exter- 
nal certainty there is a contradiction. MS 49b That is because, 
on the assumption that the nonexistent possible reality is an exter- 
nal entity, then the power would be excluded; since if [the power | 
were a certainty, then its efficacy would be either 

a. in the essence, or b, in the | general | existence, or e„ in the 
characterisation of the essence as having [general] existence, Bur 
these three alternatives are invalid. 


12 An I. % gloss inflkaififl that this is implied by [he objecucuv 
113 MS gl: E.e., the nonexistent. 

111 'Elbe MS idonc adLts: ‘-'to this" |ujlb ‘anhu]. 

- 1 ' ITie MS b^-re usl-f, ‘li-ibcim"; L, T and MS G-arrett SEffiHa me. ' ilzSin," 
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(a.) The first [is invalid! because the essence is a certainty 1 1& having 
no need for an effective cause, according to [Baydawi’s opponents], 
(b.) The second [is invalid] because [general] existence, according 
to them, is an attribute-state, T 45 and an attribute-state is not 
an object of power. 

|V:.i Tlic iliird [is invalid] because the charac terization of the essence 
as having (general] existence is a mental transaction having no exter- 
nal established certainty. If it should be made an external certainty ., 
then it would be characterized as having certainly, and the charac- 
terization of it as 3 laving certainly would also then become a cer- 
tainty; so, argument in act infinite series would be implied, which is 
impossible. 

But if the characterization [of the essence as having general exist- 
ence 1 is not an external certainty, then the power would have no 
efficacy over it. On the assumption 1 13 that argument in an infinite 
series were admissible in mailers having [theoretical] certainly- , then 
tire characterization would not be existent externally; otherwise, there 
would he an implicit argument in an infinite series for things existent 
externally, which would he impossible. And if the characterization 
is not existent externally, then the power has no efficacy over in 
Therefore, assuming th at the nonexistent possible reality is an 
external entity, it would be established that then the power would 
be excluded. I hus, the contradiction would be established between 
the certainty ol the power and the certainty that the nonexistent 
possible reality would be an external entity. And [the di spu tains’ J 
problem is left circling between exclusion of the power and exclu- 
sion of the nonexistent possible reality as an external entity. 

Baydawi said: L 97, T 45 

Argument of the Mu'taijLah on the nanexistetit 

flic argument of the Afi/tazilah is [as follows |: 
a. The nonexistent is something [conceptually] distinguishable Itc- 
causc of the fact that it is a known thing, an object of power, and 


tlfi An g]os* repeats this sentence, adding here “[even] in nOrLexisleriee’" [IT 
al- c adamj. 

1 7 M& ;d;l: That, is, [the disputants] said that this infinite series pertains Lw mat- 
ter* of r^rtaincy chat 3 re excluded Irom cjtisLctLec, and [so| argument in an infinite 
series Wtjuld be ^dmi^ible in these ra*>Cs, 
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an object of will, some part of it more than another; and everything 
J conceptually] distinguishable is. a certainly, so the nonexistent would 
be a certainty, 

b, The impossibility of [the nonexistent] would be its exclusion , 
because i he characteristic of the impossible is exclusion; but [the fact 
of | possibility is a certainty,, so the nonexistent that is qualified by 
[the fact of possibility] is a certainty. 

In reply to this [argument], the firsr [reason] is nullified by impos- 
sible things, by imaginary things* by composite things, and by [gen- 
eral] existence itself, and the second [reason] is nullified by the fact 
that possibility and impossibility are both matters of the intellect, as 
we will explain. 

ktahani says: L 97, T MS 49b 

Argument vj the Mnkznkik on the nonexistent 

The Muhazilah argue that the nonexistent may he a certainty for 
two reasons: 

a. The first [reason] is that the nonexistent is something distin- 
guishable, and everything that is distinguishable is a certainty; there- 
fore rhe nonexistent is a certainty. The nonexistent is distinguishable 
on three points: 

L The first [point j is that the nonexistent is a known thing, 
l’hc fact that the sun rises on the morrow is a known thing, although 
now it is a nonexistent [tiling! - £very known thing is something tlis- 
tingjuishable;" 0 lor everyone distinguishes between movement that is 
controlled by some power and movement not controlled by any 
power, and ] everyone] distinguishes between the sun's appearance 
at its plaee of rising and at its place of set ring. 

2. The second []X>int]j is ihat the nonexistent is an object of 
power. I|;| Movement whether to the right or to the left 1 ™ is an object 


111 MS I.c,, it is fdistirLi^iLiJiJibli‘. , | [rom wliat is not a known thing; vthcTwtsir, 
it would. be Empossibir to characterise osic uf them sis having hiowability <md the 
■other as Jacking it. 

m 'I Tie MS lif me omirn "for ik'’ hi i hr plnasc [ 1 1 1 hn^iiij r ImiSj.. ilic- i it sc ijsk: ol" [he 
phrase having a general reference; hoi iTie MS adda ‘'for us 111 in the snennd oci:ur- 
rcrvoc of the phrase, which becomes a padicular ly-lhrenoe. L and T have “*tbr ufl' 1 
bn LkilJj places, whiJc .MS Garrett !)43!>[la omits Lt In both. 

|K L and T have the fomiH “yummiLan' 1 utnl “yuBratan" while Lhc MS has 
“yafninatan” an-ri “yasinUan.” 
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of power ibr nn. although [ Llicr movement] is. [still] nonexistent, iNow, 
■every object nf power is something distinguishable, Ft is valid L 
to say (hit movcufiehl isrltwher to the right or to the left is ait ohject 
of power for us, tint creation of ihc heavens MS 'iOa and ihe 
earth 33 not an object of power for us, and that this distinction is 
hi operation before these things enter into existence. So., if these 
nonexistent | entities | had not been distinguishable from each other 
before their existence, then it could not be said [now] that it is valid 
for us to perform such an action or that it is not valid tor us to 
perlbrtn such art action 

3 . The third [point in which the nonexistent is distinguish- 
able] is that the nonexistent rnav he something desirable. One of us 
may have a dtisirc for something such as meeting a friend, or may 
have a dislike for something else such as meeting an enemy. If what 
is desired and what is disliked were both reckoned as nonexistent s, 
and if there were to lie no distinction of the desirable from the dis- 
liked before their existence then it would be imjiossible for one of 
the two to be a desirable object and the other to be a disliked object. 
So it would be a certainty that the nonexistent possible reality would 
be something distinguishable, 

As for the fact that everything [conceptually] distinguishable lias 
certainty, that is so because distitiguishability is an attribute having 
certainty for whatever is [conceptually] distinct, and the certainty of 
an attribute for what is characterized derives from the certainty of 
what is characterized. 

h. The second reason [of ibc Miritarilah ] 1 - 1 is that the impossi- 
bility [of a nonexistent] would constitute [its-] exclusion, since the 
characteristic of what is impossible is exclusion, And if [the fact of] 
impassibility [in itscllj should be a certainty, then whatever is impos- 
sible and is so characterised would [also] be a certainty, because the 
certainty of an attribute derives from the certainty of what is char- 
acterized. But now the thing thai is impossible is not a certainty, so 
the [fact of its] impossibility will not he a certainty, 

II impossibility should not be a certainly, then possibility would 
Ire a certainly, since if one of two contradictories should not be a 
certainty, then the oilier would be a certainty. And if the possibility 
should be a certainty, then the nonexistent possible reality, described 


lil MS gt; l.e., that the noncsiKtcni haj certainty. 
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ms having possibility, would be a certainly. So, it is established that 
the nonexistent possible reality would be- a certainty. 

a_~a. The reply to the first [Mu'taziLah reason] is a rota! refuta- 
tion, A summary statement of ii is that if the argument given were 
valid, then the implication would be that impossibilities 1 ^ and things 
imaginary, as a sea of quicksilver and a mountain of ruby, as well 
as composite things' 51 made up from a joining together of parts and 
(heir mutual fining jn a specific way. 124 • ■■would be external certain* 
ties; but according to [the Mu L tazi3ah] it is not so. Likewise it would 
be implied that [general] existence would be an externa] certainty. 1 " ' 
but according to [the MuTaaifahj it i.s not so. 

Nevertheless we [Isfahan!] Say that the implication is there lih 
because these things arc distinguishable^ and everything distinguish- 
able is an external certainty 1 ,. so these things MS 50b are exter- 
nal ceitainttes- 

A further 157 ieply 1511 to the first reason about the impossibility in a 
tietailed way is that objection [against it] could be raised [as follows]; 

3, if what is meant by distinguishabihty is a. distinction in the 
mind, then the minor premise i - ,J is granted, but the major premise 130 
is ruled out, for there is no implication that if .something is distinct 
in the mind then it would be a certainly externally. Otherwise, the 
implication would be Lhat imaginary, impossible, and composite tilings 
would be external certainties; and that is not so, by consensus. I. 99 
2 , If whal is meant is a distinction externally then (he major 
premise is granted, but the minor premise is ruled out; for Elbe fact 
that the nonexistent may be a known tiling, potential, anti desirable 
tioc.s not require at to l>e something externally distinguishable. 

b. a. The response to the second [Muha-zilah main] reason is that 
possibility and impossibility are [both] intellectual considerations, riot 


l5V MS gl: such as- ihe meeting of twci fnnt rarfirtn rw fc»r example. 
ll± MS gL As an individual person (shakha) having ten heatfe. 

Ih MS gl: rLUl EbOm lla-e very parts Jrciwselvies, imd such l>y consensus nusy 

not 1 ih*- conceived as being in clic ^catc of nonexistence, Pterhap* what is intended 
by i he composites is what -lie intellect and die irttapinalimi compose, a& a man 
with two heads and a sea of quicksilver. 

MS gl: As tor existence, it is bccaiH it is one of the atcribuCc-statcs fahwaJ|, 
accenting tu them, nrttl the atlnbute-giates Are not 
l!C MS si" (hat these things arc eerta titties. 

,E7 T alone insi^ flic clarifying worci "further 11 ity'dati], 

VES MS si: Ihh ieply b by (He commentator, noi the author, 

IS5 MS sf Namely, las Rimeimiii (hat Lite noncxriicnt is iogu ishijhto. 

,w MS gl. Namely. his waiemrm that ewty ching dLstuigyishahle' is a certainty- 
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external matters, so the fact that one of the two is excluded does 
not imply that Ehc other of them would be art external certainty, as 
we will explain. 

Bayriawi said: L 99* T 45 


5. "Hit: attribute- f tale is if) k txdudtd 

The majtsrity [of [ he MutakallimunJ have agreed that [the attribute- 
slate] is [to txr| excluded | front reality]. 

Those who spoke in favor of [the attribute-state] were Abu Hakr 
[al-RaqiEani] our [Asha'irah] colleagues* Abu Hashim [a]-Jiibba , i| 
the Mtdlazilah and Imam al-llaramayn [al-Jpwayni] at first, their 
argument for it [had two points]: 

a. [General] existence is a descriptive quality common [to all 
exislcnts]. 

1. It is not | itself J an existent; otherwise* it then would be 
equal to everything else in existence, and its [own] existence would 
be an addition, T ■ifi anti an infinite scries argument would lie 
implied; 

2. nor is it a nonexistent, since it may not li-r characterized by 
what negates it* 

b. Also* just as blackness shares with whiteness in having color 
but differs from it in being black, [they argued that] 

L if pxitb] these entities should be cxistcnts then one of them 
would subsist in the other, otherwise, each would be independent of 
the other and a single reality could not be assembled from the two 
of them, and if that were the case then it would imply the subsis- 
tence of an attribute in an attribute; which is impossible on grounds 
wc shall set forth; 131 and 

2. if [both] entities should be nonexistent, or one of them, 
then it would imply dial an existent was composed From a non- 
existent*. which is obviously impossible. 

a, -a. Response to the first point (supporting the attribute-state] is 
made 

1. that [general] existence [itself^ is an existent entity, 

2- ihat its [own general] existence {§ jts essence, and 


1 ' See below, Book 1, SetUun 2 , Chapter 1, Topic 3, 
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13. that its distinction from EtJi other existent entities ts iby neg- 
ative qualification, so tlie argument is not an ini ini re series. 

b.- a. [Response] to the second point is made 

1. that coloration and blackness are two existent entities [both] 
subsisting in a body, except that [either] 

a) the subsistence of one of the two is dependent upon the 
subsistence of she other, or ihat, 

b) the subsistence of one of the two is in a body and the 
other subsists in |thc first entity], Now, [ either | the impossibility [of 
this kind of subsistence itself] is an impossibility, or the composition 
[of it] is in the intellect and is not external It requires consideration, 

Tsfahani says^ l, 99, T 45, MS 50b 

5, The attribute* state is to be excluded 

Al ter [Bayd awi| had finished with the explanation (hat the non- 
existent ]>ossible reality is not an external certainty, he began [the 
discussion on| the exclusion of the attribute-state. The majority 13 * 
have agreed upon the exclusion jof the attribute-state], and you have 
acquired an understanding of its meaning. m 

Mlmiing the auributestate 7 as a certainty were Qadi Abu Rulkr 
[id-Baqillam] t>f our group, lHi Abu Hariiiui [al-Jubba^i] and his Ibl- 
lowcrs among the Mu'tazilah , and™ Imam aJ-Haramayn [aljuwayni] 
at first. 136 They affirmed as certain that there was an intermediary 
between (he exi.-iteni and i lie nonexistent, and they called it an 
"attribute-slate 7 . 

In our [Islhhani's] view, - 17 intuitive reason judges that whatever 
the intellect mt^kes reference to will either have a reality of some 
sort or it will not. The former [option] would be an existent while 
the latter (option] would be a nonexistent* and L 1GG there would 


,V! MS gt: J,e. H the majority of the MuliikaJlimuri. 

IH I. gli ayjftetfirig Biydaiid's dsftiritimi from 3. 7f>: 1 K- L W|i: namdy, an iurihute 
aioi existent or nonexistent in itself subsisting in an ejdscent- 

151 MS gfc l.c. h of the Asbriirah. 

MS gfc of our grtiup. 

■ MS gh Thrill he tlLSiAssuriiUiri:! ItiEnsrif Ironi aMrmiug the Certainly or Lire* 
altrihulc-stiitc. 

'' MS gl; l.c. f llle disillit [niz&q would lx serruilltic. N.h,: This [rnsE^e h taken 
tieady vtrljA(i[[i tVorn F I J Razi'S MvAgbaI p 61, Cairo 1333 a, if. 
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be: no intermediary between the two, unless r>f course, existence and 
nonexistence should, be interpreted otherwise than what we liave set 
Ibtih. In chat case the intermediary might be certified [conceptu- 
ally], and the investigation would then become merely semantic. 

Those affirming the certainty of the attribute-state have presented 
an argument with two points, 

a. The first [point of their argument supporting the attribute-state] 
is that [general] existence is a descriptive quality 1 ™ common to ah 
existenls. But there is no doubt that tilt: quiddities arc dillerenliated 
from one anodier, the (actor wherein tlic-re is the commonality, here 
I mean [general] existence , m being something other than that wherein 
there is the distinction. So the [general] existence of external end- 
tics is something different from their quiddities: 

]. [In their argument they say that general] existence [itself] 
is noi an existent entity, because, af n should be ail existent then it 
would be llic same as everything else in existence, since [general] 
existence is a descriptive quality common to all cxisteuts. MS 51a 
But there is no doubt that [general] existence differs; from a quid- 
dity 1 '^ in some respect or other, m the factor wherein there is the 
commonality being different from that in which there is the dis- 
tinction. Thus, the [general] existence common to both [general] 
existence and Lhe existent quiddities would he different on account 
of the specific property of that [general] existence’s quiddity in which 
there is the distinguishing (actor. So, the [general] existence would 
have another | dis-ixtict general) existence, and its j other general 1 exist- 
ence would be added (O its quiddity, "Blsc here], argument in a 
infinite series is implicit, m 

2, [And they also say that general existence itself] is noi a 
nonexistent entity, because nonexistence excludes [general] existence, 


Raydawt uses chf rerm [fifah] in lids formula, while Isfahan i prefers to use 
[w i.';f j in the same pinion and incaning, 

MS gf: F.e., existence in an absolute 9*nse. 

IWl The MS and MS Garnett tVHEiHa have the plural, "^qubcldjcies.'^ 

1,1 The two MS autharltitt used have Jbi-v.ajhinJi \ & T add “or other” fbi- 
wajtii.ii maj. 

MJ 1 g! 5: [Isfahati'a] statemeurt that its (general] existence is added to ils quid- 
dity Lind that an. infinite scries is implicit refers to the fact that we may apply this 
reasoning to the [other general] existence of the [general] existence and say that it 
alsu is | tile case i>f] an existent having fgrneralf cnislence added to it. fFruili al- 
Sayytd abSharif AJi al-Jurjanrs gkxss on Mahanfr tcmmemary.j 
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and ait external entity cnay not be described 3jy something that 
excludes it. Thus, [general.] existence would be neither an existent 
ttor a nonexistent [according to them], hut it would be a descriptive 
quality of an existent, Si), [general] existence a) would be a descrip- 
tive quality subsisting in an existent, and b) it would be neither an 
existent nor a nonexistent; therefore, ir would be an tribute-stare’. 

b, The second [point of those who support the certainty of the 
attribute-stale] 1 ' ,|J is that blacktltsS lias commonality with whiteness 
in having color quality* the commonality being not in the word but 
in the meaning, but [the blackness | diflers from |the whiteness] 
through its [own] differentia specific to it, namely, what is referred 
to as ‘blackness 3 . So, il both the color quality as genus and [with it] 
blackness as the specific difference arc in [general] existence, then 
one of the two must be subsisting in the other, 

[This is so] because 

3. if one should not subsist in the other then each would be 
independent of the other* and if each should be independent of the 
other, then it would be impossible for one reality to be assembled 
from the two of them,' 14 And 

2. if one of them should subsist in the other, then it would 
imply the subsistence of an accident in an accident, 145 And 

3. if the genus and the differentia should not exist,. or if one 
of them should not exist, then the implication would be that an 
existent 14 * was composed from a nonexistent, :+7 which is obviously 
impossible. 1 ’ 0 

a -a, The reply to the first [reason supporting the certainty of the 
attribute-state] is that [general J existence [itself ] is indeed an existent. 


Ni L yt: [Namely, diatj blackness is somethin^ compounded Emm color quality 
which is [both] Lls getius acid) the differentia by which it is distinguished. [Nearly 
verbatim quote from aHji's p SB, Cairo, 

m N(S gl: of rhe mulnal need nf the parts, (jf a cxtniposiu; (hr one another. 

MS s^J: If one or both of them were a Buhslance [jawharj then il would imply 
that the blackness which is an accident was rnmjjost'-d foam a substance, and that 
b impossible. 

' M ' MS gl: namely, the blackness. 

MJ MS gl: Namely. the color quality and (lie blackness. 

MS gi: If all three alternatives were inv alid, and the case was dint the color 
quality and the blackness were each a second attribute of the cxisbiL^ blackrusa, 
(hen each of (hem would be subsisting :n an existent, bu( would be neither an exis- 
tent nor a nonexistent, each would be an attribute -State. 
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[Baydaivi'i] statement [quoting their argument] is that if [general] 
existence should be act existent, then it would be equal to the other 
quiddities in (general] existence, but it would differ from them in 
their specific properties. [Genera]] existence then would possess anoLher 
[general] existence and its [other general] existence would be an 
addition to its quiddity. 

Hut we [Isfahan i] hold that [general] existence is distinguished 
from all the other existetirs by negative qualification, which is that 
the [general | existence of | general] existence is not as an accident 
to a quiddity; but rather, the [general] existence 1 ^ of the [general] 
existence 150 L 101 is its own self SO, no argument tn an infinite 
series would be implicit. 

Someone might object thaL [general] existence is not an external 
existent, for an existent iis an external entity that has [general exig- 
ence, and that entity would be either a. [general] existence itself, or 
b. something else. But both of these [alternatives] are impossible. 

(a.) The first [alternative is impossible] because of the impossibil- 
ity of certifying a thing by itself [as a certainty], MS 51b because 
the certification of one thing by [another] thing is a relationship dial 


]j pi: Kegiirdin^ his [Ti Jah arri V| {ULtennint, . . rather, (he [general] existence 
af [g^iierulf existence is its (nvn self": a darifkiLtfoi] of this point is thaL the [specific' 
existence (of an entity] is fits] ‘realsaiiao 1 , and a try meaning other that] Realize 
tiriiv, as, Ihr to iia being something realizable, would require Realisation 3 , So what 
is identical io a ’rcalsfcatiuk, which in fact has already been realised, would not 
require something eta-, as it is fully realized in its own self And just as every light 
source is either a} different front Lhc light, and as fat as iu being a. LLqhr source, 
requires another light., or h) it is identical with light, and. as far as its being 1 a light 
source, does not rsquirr another light, for it if. it light source in its own self 
Bui ag for wfou the commemaior said about ant "ensrern having exBtenjce’',— 
Oh! here the language suiggrc with its speculation in the direction of words and 
semantics, al though indeed, such [an idea] woukt k admissible abo in a case of 
intellectual I'Kisrenne, his stalcnunl in invalid. V\V prefer [tip say] That [specific) 
exastenre is an cxisEeni in the mind. If he should reply that what ig a subsbient in 
the mind is [but] one of its parricularg, then why would it. nol lie admissible for 
something similar to it 1o lie consistent with the external? [From, the: gloss of al- 
SaVyid al-Sharif Ah al-Jurjani upon lafahant’s commentary. 1 

,M L gl: Atul you know that Hits reason b invalid anxuiDE to lEie school of ah 
Ash Riff, for Lhe | pcncrjiJ| existence of quiddities in IlLs view js not as bring acci- 
dental to ihcnq nor is it valid according to the school of die philosophers, for the 
[general] existence id" Him thr Mu^t High in ik-ir view is identical with Hi? essence, 
SO rhis negative qualification ntay not be used validly for making dislinctiorjs, accord- 
ing to both the schools. fFrofli (lie Commentary on Baytiawi’s Taavrit nl-Awtw by 
'Abd Allah L I >ti Muhammad aE-kirghaiii ali-’lhri, d. 1 14?, | 
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requires Ehal the two thirty that arc [so] related should be different 
from one another. bl 

(b.) The second [alternative is impossible] because of lire impos- 
sibility for [gene ralf existence to be anything other than it is.. 

Rather, the response [to this objection] is that [general] existence 
would not [even] be challenged by this division |i.e,, the attribute- 
state that is neither an existent nor a nonexistent). And such is our 
stated position, that [general] existence is either something existent 
or something nonexistent, because it in impossible to divide some- 
thing into both what fits its own description and into what excludes 
it. As examples, it is not valid to say that blackness would be cither 
black or white, or that a ran non shot |darbj would be either a can- 
non shot or i( would not be a cannon shot- 153 

Rut, if El should be granted that [general] existence would accept 
this ] attribute- state] division, then we would prclcr j to say] that exis- 
tence is something existent in the mind; thus, it would not subsist 
in an external existent* and thus, it would nol be an a((ribul€-Slatc 
[externally], 

b. -a. The reply to the second | reason] is that color quality and 
blackness arc both cxistcnts subsisting in die body, bat the subsis- 
tence of one of the two in the body depends upon the subsistence 
of the other in [the body also]. And we do not grant the alierna- 
live that if one of the two | exigents] should not subsist in the other 
[existent], (lien each of them would be independent of the cither. 
T 47 The fact is, if one of them should not subsist in the other and 
the subsistence of one of (he two in. the body depended upon the 
subsistence of the other in [the body also], then one of the two 
would have need for the other Thus, neither of the two would be 


151 MS gl: This requires discuaakiri, fi>r the tlifteiti'ite, although u nieotai consider- 
ation., !:, adequate Ebr the jncelLccHuil compn:hennor) [ta' L aqqi3ij n|' riis: relationship. 
So we prefer |to nay] ihuiL IgEneral: 1 ] existence [LiseLEJ is an existent, [having] a 
l^:i !e:rvtlj ■cxistecLct' Lhat Ls identical U> its awn essence tnil different frotn k logically 
considered, and (.here is no impossibility let that fKrom Jbn al-Muca hliar al-Hi[Ji’i 
CMKramentary nn Ni-wir ;iI-I)lli H il- [’lkTr Ihjnd 

IjJ Givert ttic Vlamluk cxp^rimcrilittion. with gunpowder and guns in 34l3i cen- 
tury Egypt, it le probable that this- is -a precise traiislaLion of Isfahani's iiferentc. 
fUf D AyaUin’s ankle “l&jiruth pi. ill; hhLrrLluLs"'' ha Ett-I-2, v. 1. p. 10511.] 
Otherwise, it is the mote iirusaii: translation: ' L . , . or dial the nrjise of a blow 
would he cither [a case of| scMmihing having been struck a blow or not having 
Fjctil struck a I dew.” 
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independent of die other* nor would one of them be subsisting in 
die body while I he other subsisted in ihe one subsisting in the body, 
[Baydawi’s] statement [of their argument is] that then there would 
be implied the subsistenc e of an accident in an accident, We [Isfehajii] 
would say that [Baydawfs statement] is granted* and then the case 
would be that the impossibility of [he subsistence of an accident in 
an accident would [ itself | be an impossibility, 

Or, we [ Isfahan! j would say* that Lite composition between the 
color quality and Lhe blackness would be in Lhe intellect., and that 
each of nhese two [qualiiios] would lie something existent 1 1! in the 
intellect, not externally; mi* they would not lie two entities soloist- 
ing in a. [single] existent externally. 

However, the fact is that gciias ? differentia and species all together 
constitute an external existent having a single [specific?] existence, 
for the act of setting up the genus and differentia is in itself to set 
up the species; thus, there would be no attribute-state. 

This, bem consideration, for if site composition should be within 
the intellect* the implication k that it would be eternal also, since 
what is composed of genus and differentia would be an external 
composite; otherwise* there is the implication that there would be 
two forms within die intellect both corresponding to one simple exter- 
naj entity. 

Some one might object that a composite of genus and differentia 
is required to be an external composite only if the genus and the 
differentia arc bolh taken from external particulars, as a being that 
is living [and] rational, 15 * MS 52a But if genus and differentia are 
not both taken I, 102 from external particulars* then the com- 
posite of genus and differentia is not required to be an external com- 
posite, As [an example of this* takc| the genus of the intellect and 
its differentia, lor the quiddity of the intellect is a composite in the 
mind, but it is a simple entity externally, and there is no impossi- 
bility for two forms to be within the intellect corresponding to one 
simple entity [external] y|. 

Let no one say that [the external entity’s] correspondence to one 
of the two [forms! would exclude its correspondence to the other 


ISi The MS and T have [mavrjud] ; I, has [mawjndah], 

m T 47:9 inserts ‘'and' 1 [or, “but 11 ] [wa-] between "‘a living being" and '“the 
rational”; (he MS CJarreEt 9fl9Ha and L dr ran>r. 
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[also], We hold that such [an exclusion] would be implied only if 
each one of the two [fc rrm individually] were to lie made corre- 
spondent to it, But if the combination [of the two forms] w r Cre to 
be made correspondent to [the external entity]* then their would be 
ikii [such implication] 1 ^ 


Ibn Sirui, in his Is/hBNt, in the early ptissii^s in WnL. 3 'metaphysics 1 , (ouches 
indirectly On riocwrisLetice' while diviiKsiiifc <uher ropier. Ill [his pf«iiT [ranatalitm 
of Book I* Chapter 3 F Raydawi's .met Istahmi's review of the: (opics L Existence and 
Nflnccistence^n along with their argument that rlic ^aitnbute-srat-r^ is to he -exdtidcd 
from reality , ha* the advantage of F.D. Rad's previous work iu lus e/" 

'Hissu^hi Anctmt and Altyitw where this material is Jbuurl on pages 52— Erl (Cairo 1 , 1332 
reprint ecLi. The main topics ire covered by our two authors, hut their tneatmeriL 
and thdr do non merely repeat Rad's summaries. 
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ClIAJTLR jj: QumDITY 1 
1. On the quiddity itself' 

Eve^ external entity has & real nature [i,e. T a quiddity], by which 
it is what it is, anti this [quiddity] is different from everything else, 

a. | Kor example], human nature in itself |i.e.j as a quiddity] is 
neither singular nor plural, though inevitably it involves both- ii is, 
called [both] the [human quiddity as] 'absolute 1 , and the 'quiddity 
not conditioned by anything 1 . 

b. Then, il" [die quiddity] is taken together with in individuations, 
and properties, it is called [both] the [quiddity as] ‘external blend 1 
| that is, an absolute blended with particulars |, and the quiddity con- 
ditioned by something 1 . 

This ['external blend 1 ! is existent externally, and [with it] likewise 
the former [type is existent externally] because [the former] is now 
a part of [the latter], 

c. but if [the quiddity] is taken on the condition of being devoid 
of [the particulars], I hen it is called [both] the [quiddity as] 'ahslrac- 
tion\ and the 'quiddity conditioned by nothingness 1 , That 'abstrac- 
tion’ 1 ' has being only in the intellect, even though its having being 
in [the intellect] constitutes a property, nevertheless, the intended 
meaning is that the abstraction is from external properties. 

Therefore, the [quiddity as] 'abstraction' and the [quiddity as] 
'external blend 1 differ from one another as two particulars differ 
under something more general, that is. the [quiddity as] 'absolute 1 . 
Herein appears the weakness of what Plato had asserted, namely, 
that for every species there would be an individualization ihal was 
[both] an abstraction and an external existent/ since it would be 


1 {EHHliTyati]. 

E T -E 7: 3 K, alone of sources used, adds here “^hstir^’Eioti''" (akrciujarrad). 

J For Baydawi an L ab$traciiOiV COtaLd HOE Ik an ‘cxpornal existent' and bo, Plato's 
presentation was too weak to bf employed. Aristotle's iboFOLigti restatement of the 
doctrine of 'idea/forms* seems to have made Plato's presentation comparatively 
moot and irrelevant in the philosophers writing in Arabic. Perhaps for this reason 
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the jKtrL having commonality with the [ quiddities “] 'blends’ that 
arc external existents. 


Tsfohani says: L 102, T 47, MS 

Chapter 3: Quiddity 

When [Baydawi] h;id finished with Chapter 2 on Existence and Non- 
existence he began 013 Chapter 3 on the Quiddity. In it he set forth 
three topics: 

L On the quiddity itself* 2. The classes of quiddity, aaid 3, 
Individuation, 


t. (to the cyiiddity itself 

Topic 1 is on the quiddity itself, VkdrJj an explanation of the difference 
[between the quiddity] ant] anything else, [including] its properties 
and otherwise, 1 

[The term] 'quiddity' is derived from an interrogative exclama- 
tion, and provides the answer lo the question, “What is it?” It is 
considered to be related to the interrogative only because it occurs 
as the answer to it. For example, if a question should be raised as 
to vdiat Zayd is, their the way this question would be answered Is* 
-Tic is a rational Jiving being”, so “a rational living being” is the 
quiddity of Zayd. 

The [term | 'qniddily T is applied usually to an intelligent entity, like 
that comprehended in the [term] 'an intelligent human being’, [The 
terms] 'essence' and Teal nature 1 are applied 10 the quiddity usually 
in the context of [general] existence. 3. The ‘quiddity ’essence* and 


no mention could be Connd in Ibn Stnas hfutmt or in F.D. Kahi AAikiW of thLs- 
discrepancy tn Plato's exposition. 

1 MS |>1: The purpose \A~ i.lii-. i li.Lpn-t is n> i-xpl .kli i die di&iLiieiLiin of' dn- ipiirl. 
cilty [mihtyah] Irom ihe accklratal equalities that art- either cannumiunt t>r sepa- 
rable- and to explain :a v.hal icspei:! |rhr quiddity] exists externally or docs not 
exist externally, 

* L 102 and MS 52a gloss: l.e,, cmtemal [general] existence, £hr dim is what 
comes to mind &l Jirsi thought when it is used widi^nac mudilkalion; Jos one does 
hoc speak dicii of the 'essetvee 1 and the ‘real nann*’ of fabulous thmgv 3 >lji rather, 
the 'qiiiddily^ of them. This h according to die usual wav of speaking. Sometimes 
these three terms an- used without repaid to any difference between diem. [Source 
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‘real nature' |all] & belong among the secondary iiiteUigible& L 103 
They- are accidents linked to the primary- intelligible^, because they 
are within the intellect and nothing exists among the individual 
[specific] quiddities' that corresponds to them, For example;, the intel- 
ligible notion of a 'man' or an ‘animaF is referred to as a | general] 
quiddity, although (here is no such thing as a [general] quiddity 
among the individual [specific:] quiddities; but among the individual 
j specific] quiddities there is [the individual specific quiddity ofj ""man' 
or horse* or something else. The case is likevvise with the 'essence* 
and the 'real nature*. 

If you have understood this, we can proceed to say that for every- 
thing that ran he posited, whether it be a particular or a universal, 
a species or a genus* or anything else, the teal nature [i,e. T ‘quid- 
dity*] of that thing, by means of that same reality, is constituted that 
thing. This | quiddity! ^ distinct from everything else chat may be 
one of [the thing’s] accidental properties, whether those accidents 
are inseparably concomitant or separable. MS 52b 

For example, human nature* as human nature in itself, is different 
from all of the considerations that may be made accidental to it, be 
they inseparably concomitant 0 or separable, such as existence and 
nonexistence, singularity and plural ijy, universality and particular- 
ily, generality and specificity, and on to other intellectual consider- 
ations, /' For 'man* [the notion] in itself is neither one nor many, nei- 
ther universal nor particular, neither general nor specific, that is. not 
a one of these [considerations] enters into the notion jol" ‘man'], 
even though |thr notion) is inevitably involved with them. Now, if 
any one of these considers! ions, should enter into she notion |of 
man], then [the term] 4 man’ would not be true of anything that 
would preclude [that consideration | . For example, if 'singularity’ 


of fins gloss is coded Hikhiyaf. Tfytid: presumably meanjag die [ha^uyali] or 
coninicmary [sh&rlij of Ibn al-Mutahhar aJ-HilLL on Nasir al-Din Tusi’i TdfbiJ 
* [al-m&hiyah] thie ‘quiddity 1 '; [uil-dtiSi] tire 'ttseneo : ; [al-lLjqlqah] the 'teal nature', 
■ [aJ-nyin | the individual specific quiddities; also Iratularcd as 'concrete .;L.c., 
external] essences , ‘concrete individuals 1 ;G^ictw>n, Ltxiqttt, #474), and closely related 
Lei, id jjeiE to be identified with, the FI manic: ‘idra/forms’, 

H MS gi: t.c., they ar-e not separable from if ad aJI, for tht-v eidsc only as quali- 
ties of it. as hetnij numerically even Is inseparalile from tlie quiddity of [Lbe Lium- 
berl four. 

'' The MS and MS Garnett omit here, 'intdUcctuaT [‘aqliyahi. 
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should enter into die notion [of man], then [Lhe term] "man’ would 
not he true of 'man 1 as being plural r 

Thus, the quiddity [of an entity] may be a given thing, but together 
with any one of these considerations i< would be something else, 
whale not one of these considerations would be true of it unless some- 
thing else should hr added. Regarding the fact that [the qniddiryl 
hits bring as a "quiddity', that [fact conies al>oui] through [the entity's] 
own ‘essence’ J B "Man 1 [.he notion, as an individual specific quid- 
dity] is 'man’ through its own "essence 1 , not by any tiling else T 
added to it. And 'man 1 [the notion] would be [in the] singular, not 
through its essence, but rather, when the attribute of being * singu- 
lar' is added to [the quiddity]. 

"Man 1 [the notion] in itself- having no side reference to anything 
that, may or may not accompany it,, but ralher standing in direr! 
reference to its notion in itself — is called [both] the [quiddity as] 
"absolute', and the "quiddity not conditioned by anything". 11 Then, 
if ‘man’ [the notion] is taken together with [its] individualizations 
and properties, it is called [both] the [quiddity as] 'external blend', 
and the "quiddity r conditioned by something". [And that "external 
blend’] is existent externally'. It is likewise with the former, that is, 
the [quiddity as] "absolute’ is existent externally, because it is part 
of thar [quiddity as] "external blend’ that is existent externally, and 
pan of something existent externally is itself existent externally. Rut 
if "man' [the notion, ax a [specific] quiddity] is taken on the condi- 
tion of being without individualizations and properties, it is called 
[both] the [quiddity as] "abstraction', and the "quiddity conditioned by 
nothingness'. I? 

That ("abstraction"] is not existent L 104 externally, because 
"external existence' is also one of the properties,, and Lhe presuppo- 
sition is that [the quiddity] has been abstracted from |thc proper- 
ties], Rather, [the quiddity] has being only in the intellect, and even 
though its "basing being ail the intellect' as a property, nevertheless 
what is meant by hs abstraction is [that the abstraction is] from 


v MS gl: [However], Lhii [statement] lUjcs not induce* the [union of quiddity, 
i is here there Lt asi adcfctionaJ entity [i.tr., wan] [^t is mentally made accidental to 
it. Rather, [the auitiur] is referring to what (.his rwhriil |i,c,, of quiddity] may he 
truly applied, u& he indicated in giving his example. 

1 [al-mShfyaJji liS hi-shan shay 1 ]. 
f [al-jnShTyali bi-sharf la-shay’] r 
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external properties, Thus, lli e ‘abstraction* mid the 1 extend blend" 
differ from uric another as two particulars tliiTer that ate classified 
under something' more genera) which is the ‘absolute*, Now, m what 
has been said [here] to the effect that an 'abstraction* does not have 
external being, but rather, is only in the intellect, MS 33a arid 
that [the ‘ abstraction ’[ is differentiated from the ‘external blend*, the 
weakness has become apparent of what Plato asserted to the effect 
that for every species there is an individualization.'' one that is an 
‘abstraction*, having external reality, and continuing perpetually from 
e Lem fly past to eternity future. [Plato’s argument is as follows] 

a. Because [the individualization] would be the part having a com- 
monality among the external blends, it therefore would be existent 
externally since it would be part, of an external blend existent exter- 
nally, [chat csl, a part oL something existent externally [and which 
is] itself existent externally, 14 

b. And | the individualization] would be abstracted Irom the | other* 
individualizations, because it would have been empowered as a com- 
monality among the external blends. 

c. Hut this part having the commonality among the external blends 
would Ik: prevented from being [itself] an external blend, hccause 
the external blend would be enclosed by individualizations that would 
prevent [any external] commonality, and [so the part having the com- 
monality] would not become corrupt because of the corruption of 
the external blends. 

However, the weakness of [Placets assertion J becomes apparent in 
his presentation, because the '‘abstraction’ [as taken ouf from the 
externa] individualizations and properties, would not exist externally 
[by itself], and as being differentiated from the ‘external b!end\ thus 
would not be I rai l of It, 15,16 


11 M$ £l.: Tim [refers loj whfu is cnlUed the FLatonic ‘ideas’ [or, Terms’] [al- 
muthul al ■Albu.wtuyahJ . 

11 The MS alone of sources used ends rhe phrase “existent m the external” wiih 
die noun instead uf a relative pronoun. 

n MS 53a gl: On this there is more to \k said, for we would not grant it, In- 
deed, ceiling and walls arc ditTcirnttrated from rhe home, although 1 tL-oy arc bndi 
parts of it, 

15 Following is a gloss [uo. I.] wHueh probably is quoted from an ititkliniie degree 
td" indirectness, and. dial Iras Lsnm corrupterl and Kvpandsd in present a theologi- 
cal view. Its claim, that Plato railed for the existence of "kvo indi vi d ualb atiom 51 
for each idea /form in reality", is contradicted by [no. 2]„ a gloss. at L J fH, the 
source of which is indistinctly coded hut perhaps is a comment by Jmjarii otl Ijfs 
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Bayrlawi s-aidi L K>4, T 48 


2r Ihe flosses of quiddity 

a. A quiddity is either 

3. a siunplt* entity* 

2, an externally' composite entity i that is, assembled from pans 
externally differentiated, as 'man’ [the notion]* comprised of body and 
spirit, and a ‘triangle 1 [the notion], composed of lines; or, 

3, an intellectually [composite entity], its parts not externally 
differentiated, as transcendent entities, if we posit substance as a genus 
for Ehern, and as the black that is a composite ol color quality and 
[ihe differential blackness. 

b. The parts [of a quiddity] are either 

1. mutually interpenetrating within one another, as the genera 
and the differences, or 

2. mutually differentiated but resembling one another, as the 
units [in sets] of ten, or 


M.w.tqij; jmfi by' [no- 3], Lji's, plain statement, quoted IVchti bis Matcaqifl p, 5f>, 
Cairo, [dfikrabai al-Mutanabbh [19-83J. 

GLOSS fno- l]: MS >3a “n&io asserted time everything in iiAture must have 
a specie* capable of eKistenee in, two jndividuali^tkrriij, one of" them material and 
LomEpribiie, and the ocher abstract'd fas quiddity] and enduring forever. Thus, lie 
posited man in the human species; for example, one [individualization] being sen- 
satr and COcmptibk", and the other abstniicl and enduring. | This is so. he argues], 
because a) Of "tftau’ [rhe notion], pari nf it is ihr senate, and part of an existent 
is an existent, bj but the quiddity of man must he an abreaction , since it lias com- 
■ jji.jLLuLi i v among nensate iidividuBlBStm, c) and the entity having sudi on™ non- 
aJity must lie an alrstraiitioiL. ai ii would be impossible lor an external entity having 
commonality due to its being enclosed an the aiecadental qualities chat prevent: it. d? 
and. [the quiddity of man] docs not become corrupt from the corruption of tht 
external entities [about it], because the corruptibility of the specific is not required 
by the corruptibility of the genera]. Therefore, it is established that "man 1 is an 
abstracted [quiddity] that endures from eternity past to eternity future.' 1 [From 
JurjhniFs full commentary On Iji's ,Vfrer<wgrQ 

Cl J.JSS [nu, 3]: flaw ttelk ihe poshi mi i!imL in cvefy naluriil apeCitT ilwre would, 
lx: an individualized example rhai was an ’abstraction’ existing in external reality 
and. tiuvt wits denial atid everlasting, pit such a way lluil] it established in (he 
human species nn tthslracted human individualization. urn ! likewise in [all] dm other 
possible s|>eejes. These: iridiiriduali&atiom are called l 'che llaioiiie idea/formsT 

QUOTE r iro. 3]: Plato said, H '3n. every species there will be an indiv^dualiitaiioon 
chat js an abstraction, that is eternal and everlasting, and that Is receptive to [hose 
that are mutually receptive.'" 
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3. mutually diirerentiatedi From one another intellectually, as 
‘primal matter 5 and 'form 1 ., or 

4. [mutually differentiated From one another] externally, a& the 
parts ol a [human] body. 

Furthermore } |the parts of a quiddity] are either 

5. completely existential and real, as in the Foregoing exam- 
ples, or 

6. adjuncts vdy so. as are the parts [in a composite] of an imme- 
diate contiguity, or as 

7. an intermixture of these two types, as in the throne of a 
king, or 

8. some arc existential and some are noncxJstcnriaS. as are the 
parts of the first [class of quiddity]. 

Isfahan! says: L 104, T 47, MS f)3a 


2. The classes of quiddity 
a. A quiddity is either 

1. a simple entity, having uo divisible part,' 1 or it is 

2. a composite entity, having parts; a composite being either 
a) an externally composite entity, that is, one assembled from 

externally differentiated parts wherein every L 105 single part has 
its own independent existence, not the existence of any other, J } as 
'man' [the notion] that is a composite of a human body and spirit 
if we mean by ‘spirit 1 the form chat inheres in the matter of the 
human liody mid maintain? it [a? such] T iS and 2j us the matter and 
form of any body, and as 3} a 'triangle" is a composite of a plane 
and three lines enclosing it, the first two luring examples of an exter- 
nally composite substance, and -the last an example 1 ' 1 of an exter- 
nally composite accident; or, [the composite is] 


17 MS g f Such AS Eh? Neurs-Ary liadsU-iH (iU'Wfyih.], n [Kuril [nuqiallj, AO-dL on-O 
[less [wihdah]. 

1,1 MS K-m as idr rhe ‘spirit 1 , in rhe- sense nf the rAtional sou] laJ-xinfs ai- 
naiiqah], k hoi conceivable ac ill that there would be any [externally] real conv 
pi i:ni j' n i [drtib haqTqT] henveen |lhc soul and Ihe hrxly . 

14 L and T ucid “ii an cyainpJc ' 1 [milbfil], while ehc MS arid MS Gamn HfiEfUa 
assume its presence. 
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b) ait intellectually [composite entity], its parts not exter- 
nally differentiated, that is, none of them having independent exist- 
ence,, hut rather, the constituting of any one |parlj would mean the 
constituting externally of [each] other [part], and the constituting 
externally of the composite entity itself would mean the constituting 
of | ail] its parts. 

The parts [of the latter class] are differentiated only in the intellect, 

1) as are 'transcendent entities’ 30 if we should posit sub- 
stance as the genus for [the quiddity] , S| then hi that case it would 
need some differentia to give it subsistence, but neither its genus nor 
its differentia would be externally differentiated, MS 53b because 
the constituting of these two anti the constituting of the species would 
be one operation ; and 

2) as is 'black’ [the notion | that is composed of color 
quality snd its specific difference that our author termed blackness, 
for the genus ol" 1 black’ is not externally differentiated from its differ- 
entia. | This is | because, 

aa) if the existence of its genus were externally differ- 
entiated from the existence of its differentia, and 

bb) if each of the two were perceptibly seriate, then 
implicitly our sense perception of the ’black' would be a sense per- 
ception of two senate entities; but this would be false by inherent 
necessity. But 

cc) if one of the two were perceptibly sensate, and 
that sensate one were fhc black, then implicitly one of the two would 
have enhy into Che narnre of the other; but this is impossible. And 
dd) if one of the two were, not perceptibly sensate, 
then upon their joining together, 

II) if a perceptibly sens^e structure should not 
Ijc originated, then the 'black 1 would not be perceptibly sensate; but 
22) if a perceptibly sensate structure should be 
originated, then that structure would be the effect of the joining 
together of the genus and the differentia. Therefore, the structure] 
would be external to both of them, and it would he accidental to 
both of them, and that structure would be the perceptibly setisate 
'black 5 . Thus, the 'composition 5 would not be within the perceptibly 


K MS 534 jjl: I-c,, anldlccti and pLhJs [al- L uqft! wa-al-nufu*], 
T The MS f)f mum u$efl a-rUs ''fhr iO [ha-lia]. 
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sensate 'black 7 , 31,2 * but rather, within both che? factor that activates 
iE ?+ and the factor that accepts it. 15 

This inquires consideration, since wt do not grant that* if a per- 
ceptibly sensate slmcture should br originated, then implicitly it 
would be accidental to these two [i.c., the genus and the differentia]. 
That would lx- implied only if the perceptibly sensate structure should 
not be a composite of the genus and the differentia, but this is impos- 
sible. '1 49 For the fact is, it is admissible that neither of the two 
be perceptibly sensate by itself, hut that the composite would be a 
perceptibly senate structure and temporally originated. Thus* it would 
not be accidental to [the genus and [he differentia] , but rather would 
Subsist in them both, and thr composite then would be within itself 
fie., the structure], not in the Victors that activate and accept it. 

Truly, die genus and the differentia are ru.it differentiated in exter- 
nal [general] existence, Now, if each of them were to have external 
| general | existence^ the implication would be that neither of rhem 
would be predicated synonymously of the other, and that they would 
not be L 106 predicated synonymously of the species.^ [This is 
so] because it is impossible ibr a certain given thing to have being 
as something different from itself within its own existence, tills. | impos- 
sibility ] being an inherent necessity,, Ibr neither of the two existents 
that differ from each other would be the other. 

Ait objection might be raised that, if a distinction in external (geu- 
cral] existence should require the impossibility of synonymous pred- 
ication i hen a distinction in mental MS 5 j la existence would also 
require the impossibility of synonymous predication; and then if nei- 
ther of the two distinct cxistcnts within the mind should itself be the 


21 Hie shrift of L ins IstinbuJ inadvertently wrote thr arljcrtivT: specific 111 [makhsus] 
instead uf "perceptibly icrsHlt 11 |mtfhstUl_ This firor was corrected in T. anrj d™ 
not occur in the MS Or MS (J-arrett fttSHii . 

■' 1 L j;l : Rccau&e die perceptibly sernafe [ blud’ b ncddcnial to ihcm belli, and 
in i accident dues not have composition,, but rather, it would be in she substrate. 

M L lfft VVhai is rncstPLl llw fiictor thril ^tlivutes it ls the turning 
of the pans, and hy the 'factor that accepts if is the pari, namely the col^r qual- 
ity and Lta visibility jjqabidTyatubu al-basar|. 

'' I. gb Thiw being the j^nus ^nd the difftrentia, for their both being die 
accepting factor, this is because [die blade J h made accidental to them, ititd as for 
their both being the activating factor for ic, this in because it occurs upon their 
joining' together. 

j1J MS gi Because the specie. 1 - is diffrrcnt from each of the other two. 
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other existent, (hen there would he no differentiation between the 
genus and the differentia in mental existence as well. 

The reply to this [objection ] is that the differentiation in mental 
existence would require that it be impossible for a genus restricted 
10 mental existence to be predicated of a differentia and species, but 
it would not require that it be impossible for a genus to be predi- 
cated regardless of whether the existence is menial or external. •' 

If an objection should! be raised that this may also he considered 
true of external (general] existence, For a genus that is predicated 
extern ally would still be a genus regardless of whether [or not] the 
| general] existence is external, then the reply to this [objection] would 
be (hat a consideration of the genus, regardless of whether (or not] 
its [general] existence is external, would be only in the intellect, 
b. Therefore, the parts [of a quiddity' l hat is a composile intel- 
lectually] would be either mutually interpenetrating nr mutually 
differentiated,' 1 ® This is so because some parts of the quiddity are 
very general and some arc not so, the former being called 

L mutually interpenetrating, as the genera and the differentiae, 
and the letter 

2 . mutually differentiated but resembling one another, 711 as (he 
units [in a set] of ten, or as 

3. mutually differentiated but intelligible entities, as the primal 
matter and form of a body, or 

4 . (mutually differentiated but] perceptibly sensale, as are the 
members of a [human] body, and as anything sjioLLed is a composite 
of black and white. 

Furthermore, the parts [of a quiddity] have being either as com- 
pletely existential, or as some existential as id some uonexislentiab If 
they are completely existential, then inevitably they all will have 
being cither as a real nature, or adjunc Lively so, or as an intermix- 
ture wherein ]>art is a real nature and part is adjunctive. 


The ^1^ alone <i£ smirc^S iis^d omits '’or external.* 

5n L anrl T afwrse (he sequener uf ihc adjcrttvcF, from [he orrler found In [be: 
MS bind MS Gamclt In. However, the psiraUel in tbu [bllnwiiift sentence matcht* 
the ureter in the MS. 

B MS gL: T r. ( duty are compatible in real ciaiure but diJ^eremiancd m quiddity - 
These pairs arc cither ») digimgftiishabte in i hn- intellect wid not Isy tbp .wcbri, »k 
a biwfy composed of matte* jirirt tbnn, its paris bdug mutually different and 

cEjfitiriguishahLe by ihc HJtelteei from the senses or [they are di^mgutdiahle] 
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5. If l hey are aU rcnl In nature, they would he as the foregoing 
examples, primal matter and form and the units [in a set] of ten. 

6. If they are all adjunctive, they would be as the parts of a 
nearer contiguity and a somewhat distant contiguity, * u for each of 
the two is the composite of an adjunction Ehat is made accidental 
to another adj unction , 

7. If they are an intermixture of the two [types], then it Would 
be like the throne of a king, a composite of a specific body and its 
adjunction to the king, 

13, And if some of [the parts of a quiddity] are existential and 
sonic are nonexistent! al, then it would be as the parts of the first 
[class of quiddities]. The lirst class is a composite of im existential 
factor, that being the fact that it is the source of everything else, 
MS 54b and a nonexistent ial factor, Lliat being the fact that it has 
no other source, 

Baydawi said: L ]0E>, T 49 

Corollaries [to this classification follow]: 

Gowtlaiy Yigarding the $vnpfe quiddity 

Regarding the first class, an objection lias been raised that the simple 
quiddities L 1 07 arc not constituted entities, since anything need- 
ing a cause, would be only a possibility, and that is an adjunction, 
so it would not be applied to them. 

But, | in reply to this] we hold that any mental consideration may 
be applied to them in respect to their existence. 


cxtrrEiaJty.. that is, by die scuscff, as the members af the hunian body. [KpQin $/iarh 
Mimaki/ nl-Shanf' akjtnjam.J 

:+> MS jjioascs: p For they are a rnmpcisiic of an Lm.n1edJ3.te contieuirv (al-fjLirb| 
and. an dti-eLision yf die ennuguiry p.jy&dai idE-qurb], hoih of Lbcm heitif/ adjunc- 
tive and noncxistentaal [idafi “adami], 

2) IE' [hii, had Imii f Ji<T'r'i|>ii[kd. by [ill? ccml.ir'ULLkesi of iitliMl&cy httd of sortie 
distance pjL-aJ-aqrahjyatr wa-aj-at'adtyahj ii wtHjId have been preferable, beoaus^ 
the immediate and die mane distant contiguities are composites of an essence with, 
art extension of the immediate condRuity piyariat al-qiirb] and mjs essence with an 
eKiettflOtl of ilk" distartc crmfiguLty, and there is nu doubt that the essence of oiie 
of rlit jwrts I- cot adjurtclivC, 
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Isfahan! says: I. 107. T 49, MS Mb 

Our author, [Baydawi[, has appended three corollaries to the topic 
on the classes of the quiddity: 3. Regarding the simple quiddity, 2. 
Regarding the composite [quiddity] with distinguishable parts, and 
3. Regarding the composite [quiddity] with interpenetrating parts. 

Cmlhr v rtg aiding the swpk quiddity 

Objection has been raised that the simple quiddities are not consti- 
tuted entities, because if they 7 had been constituted they would need 
a cause and they would l>e possible realities, since anything needing 
a cause would be only a possibility, But the simple elements are not 
possible realities, because possibility' is an adjunction and would not 
be applied to simple quiddities, and because adjunction would require 
that there be a duality, and there is no duality in the simple quiddities. " 
Our author replied to this that our position does not grant that 
the simple quiddities may not be possible realities. 

The objector states that it is because possibility is an adjunction, 
and we reply dial that is granted. 

The objector states that therefore [an adjunction] may not be 
applied to simple quiddities, but we hold that this [inference] would 
be impossible* 

The objector stales that it is because an adjunction would require 
duality, and we reply that this h granted. 

r ITie objector states that there is no duality in the simple quiddities. 
Our position is that, if he means that the simple quiddities have 
no duality in them according to their constituent factors, then that 
is granted. Hut the application of possibility does not require lhat 
there be any duality according to their constituent factors. Possibility 
is a mental consideration which may be applied to the simple quiddi- 
ties with reference to their [general] existence; thus [the possibility] 
requires duality in consideration of their quiddity 7 and their [general] 
existence. Simple quiddities have duality with this consideration, but 
the duality with this consideration does not imply that there would 
be any composition in [he essence of rhe dm pie quiddities. 

Hut, if [the objector] means that the simple quiddities have no 
duality ac all, then that inference would be impossible, for the simple 


Yl 


MS gl: OLhcrwisc, earapwiijiocL wmild he implied 
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quiddities do have a duality in consideration of their quiddity and 
(heir [general] existence, 

Baydawi said: L 107* T 49 

Comilxiy rtgardtng (fa composite quiddity wi th rfistitigtushabk futriy 

If a composite. 1 [quiddity] ts self-subsistent, then one of its parts will 
be independent and the rest will subsist in [dial part]. If it subsists 
in something else* then [either] all its parts. wilE subsist in [the other 
entity] , or. one of thcm-(a) will tie in |the other entity-{b)J ; and the 
rest will be in lhal subsisting entity- <a), 

Isfahan! says' L 107, T 49* MS 54b 

CoroUtny rtgardirzo the campoxiU quiddity with dtitmgtdshabk parti 

[f a composite [quiddity] is sclf-subsistcnt* that is, if it has no need 
in its subsisting tor a substrate in which to subsist* then one of its 
parts will be independent, that 3s, self-subsisting* not subsist ing in a 
substrate, and the rest of the parts will subsist in that independent 
part- That is like a body dial is a composite of primal matter and 
form. The body is sclf-subsislent since it needs no substrate in which 
to subsist. One of its parts is independent, thaF being the primal 
matter, and ti does not eshsi in a substrate; the form subsists MS 55a 
in the primal matter* because form inheres in primal matter. 

If the composite | quiddity] should subsist in some other entity , 
T 50 then all of its parts would subsist in thal other, according to 
the view of those who hold that it is not admissible lor an accident 
to subsist its an accident. Or, a ponion-(a) of the composite will have 
subsistence I,,. lOii in that other in which the composite is sub- 
sisting, while the other pomon-[fo) will subsist in pnrdon-(a] that sub- 
sists in she other entity, according to the view of those 52 who hold 
that it i-5 admissible for ail accident to subsist tn an accident. 1 hat 
is like swift movement* it being a composite of motion and speed 
and subsisting in a body; die speed subsists in the motion that is 
subsisting in the body. 


** MS gl: These being the phUoraphers. 
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Baydawi said: L I OB, T 50 

Comiltity regarding the composite quiddity with interpenetrating parts 

An objection has been rai&trd that the differentia necessarily ousts 
as a causal factor For the existence of the genus; otherwise, either 
the genus would be a causal factor for [the differentia], and thus 
[the differentia J would lx* its concomitant or it would not be + and! 
thus each of the two would have no need for the other, so a eom- 
jXKite of the two of them would be impossible. 

Our position is that if you the objectors mean by the "causal fac- 
tor something on which another entity would be entirely dependent, 
then there is. no implication char the causality of the genus would 
make the differentia a concomitant to it. But, if by it you mean that 
which makes it 'necessary', then the lack of any causality of one for 
the other would not imply that one would have no need for the 
other isi an al^olute sense, because it admissible that the differentia 
would be something inhering an the genus, 

Isfahan! say's: L 108, T 50, MS 55a 

Corollary regarding the cmpQsilt quiddity with interpenetrating parti 

An objection has been raised that the differentia necessarily exists 
as a causal factor for the existence of the genus. This is because if 
the differentia should not be A causal factor for the existence of the 
genus, then inevitably either the genus would be a causal factor for 
the differentia, or it would not be. 

If the genus should be a causal factor for the dillercntia, then the 
differentia would be a concomitant to th^ genus, but ibis 13 imjHxs- 
sib]e because of the inherent necessity Ibr the genus to have reality 
without the differentia. But if the genus should not be a causal fae- 
tor for the differentia, then the implication would be that the genus 
and the differentia both would have no need for each other, so at 
would be impossible for a composite to be formed of the two as a 
single reality. 

Our authors position is that, if you objectors mean by the causal 
factor something on which another entity would be entirely depen- 
dent, something more inclusive either than being complete or lack- 
ing. then (he causality of the genus for the differentia would not 
imply that the genus would have the differentia as concomitant, since 
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dir existence uf an effect may nert be inferred from aji incomplete 
cause, 

But, if you mean by the causal i actor something that makes the 
effect necessary., ill at a complete causal factor, then the lack of a 
causal iiy of one for [he other would noi imply that both have no 
need for each other, [This is because] it would be admissible that 
one not be a complete causal factor for the other hut be an incom- 
plete causal factor for ii, a casr in which the differentia would he 
something subsisting its the genus while the genus would Ik: an incom- 
plete causal factor lor it. 

In truth, the differentia is a cjiisliJ factor for the [general] cxis- 
fence of ihe genus, in the sense that the nature ol the germs in the 
intellect is an ambiguous matter that does not occur by itself, but 
[the genus] is capable of becoming many things^' 1 each one havang 
a specific identity. [The genus] needs the mind to bring into adjunc- 
tion with it some additional causal entity^ by which it would become 
realized and individualized and would become one of these [many 
species], MS 55b This additional entity is a differentia, and its 
causality in this sense cannot be prevented. 

To imagine that the differentia would be L R39 a causal fac- 
tor for the nature of the genus externally would Irt a mistake, because 
externally the differentia is the same as the genus, so it would not 
lie a causal Eat tor of tlic genus. If it should tier otherwise, then die 
implication would lx- that [the differentia] was antecedent In [general] 
existence to [the genus]: thus [the genus itself] Ll cannot possibly be 
tlic difference. 

Baydawj said: L !G9, T 50 


3 . Individuation* 

The 'quiddity in itself’ does not reject commonality [as a relationship]; 
but [the 'quiddity as] an individual 7 does. reject [the relationdiip], 


* MS gi: l. c., many s[m:ies h iu nil of wEiLch it Iliin llie sauie identity in iheir 
cxifteiiee. 

Transfoung here | nrja £ i3si fc | as "cauMi.l entity 1 , and dsewhert j l LUai\| as "causal 
factor, Mabatti appears to treat them as synonyms here. 

H The: MS has placed fbuwaj both before and after |l>i- L aynihi]. Apparvnily the 
latter inadvertent!) 1 ivridi'ii in, tbr-n the Conner was added, in the margin as a 
■com/cuon. huT with a different pen. 

"' [ai-ta c ayyim] or, f ai- 1 ash jlI-l hJ-L K l | . 
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fins - then their would be an additional facLor within it, namely, [its 
piocess of] individuation. There are two points iJi at prove the [gen- 
eral] existence [of the individuation], 

a. It is a part of ait existent individual, and so it would be an 
existent thing. 

b, If die individuation should be nonexistent ial, then its non- 
existence would be due to some other individuation. Thus one of 
Lhe two [individuations | would be [an individuation of] something 
certain, and it, would correspond to the other, so both of them would 
be certainties. 

An objection might Iwr raised to prevent any correspondence be- 
tween them, in that if they were to correspond with one another, 
then no individual would be realized from the addition of the [process 
ofj individuation to the quiddity, because the joining of a universal 
to a universal does not produce a particular. 

Isfahan! say s: L 109, T 50, MS 55b 


3. Individuation 

The 'quiddity in itself’ does not reject commonality [a* a relation- 
ship]!. that is, the concept of [the quiddity in itself] does not pre- 
vent any commonality in it. But [the 'quiddity as] an individual’ 
does reject commonality; that is, the very concept of [an individual 
quiddity] prevents any commonality hi it. So, necessarily there would 
he an additional factor in the ['quiddity as an] individual’, and that 
is its 'individuation’ [i.c., the 'individualizing’, or, 'particularizing 
process’]. Thus, individuation’ through which the concept of the 
’quiddity as an individual’ prevents any commonality in itself is an 
addition to the quiddity. 

Our author [Baydawi] states that two factors indicate that the 
individuation 57 has external existence, 

a. Individuation constitutes a part of the externally existent indi- 
vidual [example]; and, a part of an external existent would itself be 
an external existent. 

However, this requires consideration. because 


’ 0 L hiiF. 135 rm*r [sbakh$] where the other sources used have [tasbakfiJihu^]- 
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1. if what es meant by the 'individual^ should be the Subject- 
substrate for the individuation^ 56 then we would not grant that the 
individuation would be a parr of it, but rather, the individuation 
would be accidental to it; but the existence (tf the subject-substrate 
in external reality does not imply that the accidental quality inher- 
ing within the stLbstrate would have existence in [external reality], 

2. And if what is meant by the "individual 1 should be a total’ 
ity, a composite of quiddity and individuation, then we would not 
grant that the individual in tins sense would be ait external existent, 
because an individual in ibis sew would lie [only] a menial entity, 

h. If the 'particular! nation’, that is, the 'individuation’, should be 
nonexistemial,^ then [the individuation] would be either 

1. nonexistent due to some 'other individuation'/' or 

2. nonexistent due to some ‘nonmdhiduation’j or 

3. nonexistent due to something else. 

That is so because, if the individuation shot] Id 1 m one of nonex- 
istence, then it would not be nonexistence in an absolute sense, bin 
in an adjunctive sense, and adjunctive nonexistence is limited to these 
three [options]. 

'Hie third-^.j [of these options] is invalid. 11' it should be other- 
wise. then the existence [of the individuation] 41 would imply the ex- 
clusion of any individuation. But no other entity has materialized, 
the existence of which would imply die exclusion of individuation. 43 
[This is] because anything whatsoever, dt<; existence ol which would 
be assumed, logically requires ‘individuation*. And an entity that 
makt^ a requirement h precluded by its on™ existence from requir- 
ing its own self-removal [from existence]. 

The second- (2.) [of die three classes], namely, that [the iindhndiiELtior] 
would be nonexistent due to some nonindividuation, requires that 
the individuation be existential, because 1, 1 10 the nonindividuation 
would be nonexistenrial, and the negative of the non existential would 

1m existential. 

The first— [ I [of the three classes], namely, that [the individuation] 


,J htere the MS alone of sources used adkls, “by itself 71 IwAtjdahuj. 
n " MS gl: "I bis is ihr Argument of the Imam. [F.D.j Ram. 

*' For danty, bmh Arabic- synonyms [tafihdkhkhiu/Ea'avyun] v^t.11 be translated 
<L iudividuatiori,’ ,t except where noted. 

An M5 gkws indjcales the antecedent. ttere. 

A> The M.S and MS Gan'eii Lack the following sentence, but (lie Gaircit 

MS inserts, ie as a glow, L and T include it in ike text. 
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would be noncxi&tentiaJ due to some other individuation , requires 
that one MS 'iba T 51 of the two individuations he existential, 
while the other individuation [he., the nonexistcntial one] would cor- 
respond to it, [This is so] because (he individuation [process] is a 
single reality^ a commonality that is shared among the [several] 
individuations, but that vaiies in the external examples, [a consid- 
eration] entirely aside from the differentia, Thus both [of the two 
corresponding individuations, our in existence and one in ei (inexis- 
tence | would he certainties. 

Our author, [Baydawi], held eEiluL art objection might he raised to 
prevent ibis correspondence [between the two individuations, the 
argument being that] if the individual ions should mutually corre- 
spond then no individual would become individuated by the joining 
of the individuation to the quiddity. In that case, the individuation 
would be a universal and (he quiddity 1 would be a universal, and 
the joining of" a universal to a universal does not produce a partic- 
ular, as [it does] with the addition of the properties [of the sped«] H 
lo the quiddity of die species, as for example, a mail as being tall, 
handsome, gracious, native-born to a eertain place,, and speaking on 
a certain day. Kaihcr, for [several! individuations to have a com- 
monality in the [process of] individuation would be |ihc same as] 
for | several] particular entities to have a commonality in an acci- 
dental quality, thus no correspondence among the individuations 
would be implied. 

Also, we do not grant chat, if the individuation should ho non- 
existential, then ii would be a 'nonexistence due to some other 
entity", but rather, [we Say] [hat it would be a nonexistent entity , 
and L a nonexistent entity* is not 'nonexistence due to some [other] 
entity". Also, we do not grant that noiiindt valuation is sometliing 
nonexistential. | This is] because there is no implication that a thing 
referred to in (.lie negative 45 would be nonexistential, hut ! rather [, it 
is considered to be not nonexistent; 46 and on the supposition that 


” MS iji: As the ‘Teal nature' of man; for this "real cianicr" 1 is » cuEnnKKiKlily 
shared ;Lm(jnj! foe pjLTl' 1 - of ;i in»ri, but il differs in fo? esltrrtid examples [of mankind! 
44 Added by the MS. 

MS gl: l.c., a proposition, which in nryaLivc in suijjrct or predirat-r |al-qajciiyah 

aknsi'dGlah]. 

**- MS gk His CKpmaon is, il But ii is considered to be hoi nonexistent [at-]g- 
ma'dctm]”, because it is referred to in foe ivegacfeic in spite ol' (in- fatr tKj%t it is 
existential [wufodff 
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the foomndividuatfon 1 would bcr noncxisteneial, there would be no 
Implicit necessity that ihc L imiividuation would be existential, because 
a ‘nondmpossibility' would be Tjonexistenliaf* and an impossibility 
would lx- likewise. 

Baydawi said: L 1 1 0, T 5 3 

Whether iti/Umdimtim if tixisitnlwl 

The Mutakatfimun denied [that individuation is existential] for sev- 
eral reasons. 

a. ir [the individuation] should be an addition [to cite quiddity], 
then individual examples of [the individuation] would have a com- 
monality in it, but would differ from one another through another 
individuation, and so an infinite series argument would be implicit. 

a. -a, The answer [to this point] is that llhe category 'iiidmdua- 
doif] is predicated as ara accident ol its individual examples, as fici 
the case of j the quiddity* [raich Quiddity ‘ being! differentiated by 
its ‘essence*, thus having no need at all for other individuations, 

b. If this particular individuation should be made Specific to this 
paiticular portion [i.c., of a genus}, then a distinction [of it] would 
be called for, and a circular argument would be implicit. Also, it. 
would he inconsistent with rhe specifirarinn of the differentia lor the 
individual portions of the genera. 

b, -a. The answer is that the distinction is required simultaneously 
with [the individuation], not before it. 

c. The adjunction of the individuation to the quiddity would call 
for its [prior] existence, because of the impossibility of adjoining an 
existent |Lc., the quiddity] to a nonexistent [Le., the not yet exis- 
tent individuation], Therefore, the existence of [the individuation \ 
w r ouid either Ecquire some other [prior] individuation* and then an 
infinite series would be implicit, or it would not, and that is the goal 
tT the argument. 

c. a. The answer is that existence would be simultaneous with 
[the individual ion]* nof before it. 
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Isfahan! sayg; L I 10, T 51, MS 5Ga 

Uhttfctr mdkiduatiim is existential 

The Mutakallimun denied that individuation is an existential entity 
added to die quiddity that is individuated, for three reasons. 

a, [Their first reason is that], if the individuation should be some- 
thing added to the individuated quiddity, then [ah] the individual 
examples of individuation would have commonality in L 111 the 
individuation. [This is] because, if it should be an existential entity 
added to the individuated quiddity, then, the individuation would 
have a universal quiddity Lhat would constitute the tola! reality of 
the individual examples ol individuation. And the individuations that 
would \k ihc individual examples of (he ‘[universal] individuation 1 
would [then | be made distinguishable by [the action of] another 
[second] individuation, since the distinguish nig from one another of 
the individuals having commonality in the total reality would be by 
individuation. Thus, the : | universal] individuation 1 would have another 
individuation [of its own], and the discussion of ibis [second] indi- 
vidual Ion of the '[universal] individuation’ would be like the discus- 
sion of the [first] individuation, and so argument iti an infinite scries 
would be implicit. 

a.— a. The answer 1, [to the first reason ij is that the individuation 
of each individuated entity hax MS Pftb a quiddity that differs 
from the individuation of any other individuated entity, and the 
species of | the quiddityf is confined within the individual individu- 
ation. ’Ihc individuation that is predicated of fall] the individual 
examples of individuation is predicated of them in an accidental 
sense, just as [the category 'quiddity" is predicated of (he ’quiddi- 
ties 1 , — winch [actually] comprise (be ‘substance’ and its species and 
the ‘attribute" and its genera, such as quantity, quality and adjunc- 
tive relation, — [the term] ‘quiddity 1 being predicated of the [various] 
quiddities in an accidental sense. Since the individual examples of 
individuation differ in their essences, distinguishing them from one 
another is hy means of the essence, and there is no need for other 
individuations to distinguish them from one another, thus, no indi- 
viduated entity would have another individuation. And so, there 
would be no implicit infinite scries argument. 


+ ' MS gl: [Tliss reply is] on die pan of lh^ phydcian-philiisopheTi film SinaJ. 
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b The second [reason given by the MutakaJlimun] is that, if the 
individuation should be an addition to the quiddity of the individ- 
uated entity, then the specificity of [his individuation, that is T [he 
individuation of an individual with this [particular] portion of [he 
quiddity of individual being would require that this [particular ji por- 
tion of the quiddity of individual being be distinguished from the 
other individuated portions.* 4 Otherwise, the specification of this indi- 
viduation for this [particular] portion apart from all of the other 
portions, would be specification without an agent of specification, 
However, the distinction of the portion depends upon this [particu- 
lar] individuation being specified for [the portion]. So, the specify- 
ing of [hi* particular individuation for tltis [particular] pillion depends 
upon [the portion] being made distinct, and its being made distinct 
depends upon its specification, thus a circular argil mi: nt is implicit, 

b -a 3 [In answer, we say that] this second point in the whole 
proof 1 " 4 is contradicted by the fact that the specification process is 
of the differentia fi>r the portions of the genera. Indeed, [the con- 
tradicted point] is itself involved in [the fad of this specification], 
Tor if this point were valid, then a circular argument would be 
implicit in the specification of the differentia lor the portions of the 
genera. Jit that case, the specification of this [ particular | differentia 
for this [particular | portion of genus would call for the distinguish- 
ing of that portion from ail the other portions; but the distinction 
of Shat portion from all Lhe other portions is dependent upon the 
specification of this differentia for this portion. Thus, a circular argu- 
ment k implicit, and the re lore, the specification of this differentia 
for this portion would be impossible. 

But [nevertheless] this dillcrcntia is specific to this portion, so this 
point Eli the proof is not valid; and this lact constitutes a total con- 
tradiction of this | second point in the] proof 

b.-a2. A further answer to this second point in the proof [of the 
Mutakalhmun] L t 12 in a maun of detail is chat the specification 
of this [particular] individuation to this [particular] portion MS 57a 
requires that the distinguishing of the portion take place simifitaneously 


Humanized: [Ay, la'ayy™ aJ-sbaths bi-ha.dhihi aJ-histah min irtahJyat af-shakli* 
yass$rf( s$i7i$yyu£ hadtni aKibjiktLs mill mahlyalihi ‘an ghayriha miss fibits ;ii- 

muta'ay^'^nat] . 

ri MS gl: ihr of the MuLafcajltmLm. 
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with its specification* not before the specification, and thus no cir- 
cular argument is implicit, 

c. ITie third reason [ol tli-c: MulaiudJimun] is dial if the individ- 
uation should Ikt an existential entity and an addition to the quiddity 
□f the individuated cnliLy, then the adjoining of the [new] individual 
to the quiddity would require the [prior] existence of the quiddity, 
because it is impossible to add an existent, that being the [new| indi- 
viduation, to a quiddity that [still] would be a nonexistent. 

Therefore, [they say], either the existence of the quiddity would 
require another individuation, and then the discussion would be trans- 
ferred to it and an argument in an infinite Series would be implicit; 
or the existence of the quiddity would nor require another individ- 
uation, and then the existence of the quiddity T 52 with no addi- 
tional individuation would be implied, and lltaL is the logical goal 
of their argument, 

c,-a. The answer [to their third reason] is that the existence of 
the quiddity is present together with the addition J of the individu- 
ation to it, so there would be no implication of an infinite series 
argument, nor of the quiddity existing with no individuation, Of 
these two argument In an infinite series, or the quiddity existing 
with uo individuation one of them would be implied only if the 
individuation should be added to the quiddity subsequent co the exis- 
tence of the quiddity, but if the adding of the individuation should 
he simultaneous with [the existence of the quiddity], then there would 
be no implication. 

Baydawi said: L l 12, T 52 

Hit 1 pftifosopfitr corolia/y 

As a corollary [to the individuation being an addition to the quid- 
dity],, the philosophers held that, if the quiddity should require indi- 
viduation because of its essence, then its species would be restricted 
to its individual because of the impossibility of there being any dis- 
agreement among the concomitants of a single nature. 

If it should be otherwise, then individuation in jjthe quiddity] would 
be caused by the individuation in its material bases and the accidental 


MS: lindjimnil; L 5t I 3 : [iudtysf, I ■ 
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qualities enclosing [the material bases]. Thus, (he individuations [of 
quiddity] would multiply because of die multiplication of [their mate- 
rial bases]. 

An objection has been raised against [this view] that* if the indi- 
viduation of the material bstscs and their accidental qualities should 
be caused by their real natures, their Lhey would not multiply; 1,1 
otherwise, an infinite series argument [would arise over] the material 
bases. 5 ' 

The truth or the matter is [to be found] in assigning that [whole] 
problem to the will of the {divine] Agent of free choice. 

Isfahani says,' L 112, T 52, MS 57a. 

'Die pkiiosuphir 'i' coToIlary 

There is a corollary to the individuation being an existential entity 
added lo the quiddity. When [RaydawT] had finished presenting die 
quiddity of the individuation and its existential nature, he then wa rated 
to indicate what it Is thaE brings about H the individuation. 

Tire philosophers held that if the quiddity should require indi- 
viduation due to its own essence, then its species would be restricted 
to its individual example. This is because 

a. whenever a quiddity requires individuation it is prevented from 
bcconiing realised in any oilier individuation. If it should be other- 
wise, 5 - then it would be possible for an rffrci to Vary front its cause.'"' 
And it is because 

h. if the quiddity should require individuation due to its own 
essence, then the individuation would he among the concomitants 
of the quiddity;, so, if l he species [of the quiddity] should noE be 
restricted to an individual example, then [the quiddity] would have 


L reads [yata/adda J ] wihcicai l he other sources used read [yata'addadj. 

Jl1 Presumably the unnamed subject of the verb would bo “■argument' 1 pa-tasal- 
saidl aUrttaw^drE], [he re I. alone Lhr verb a miMutiiK- coding]. 

I, y}\ [I.e.J, lu what 111- had previously presented, that [lie mduoduntiun is a 
menial emity [atnr i'iihsrr|. 

J ’ Mh gl: l.e.„ if iT were- noi so prevented. 

Hne J, reads. *Hts causality” fiDiyarihi], while T 8t the MS read. ( L illanhi|. 

MS gt: what is mcani by the effect [al-malul] is the EtL-d.i-vidt.ioJ-, and by the eattsil 
factor [ilM] is the quiddity. 
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another inch vidua! the individuation of [that individual] would be 
among [the concomitants [of the quiddity], However* the two indi- 
viduals would be mutually different, so the implication is that there 
would be a disagreement among (lie concomitants of a single nature, 
L 113 and this is Impossible by inherent necessity, 57 

| BaydawTs] statement is, “if it should Ik 1 otherwise”, — that is. if 
the quiddity should not require individuation due to Its own essence,— 
l< tben the individuation of the quiddity would be caused by the indi- 
viduation of its material bases and the accidental qualities enclosing 
them,' 

That is so because, if the quiddity should not require the indi- 
viduation because of its own essence, M MS 6"b then its individ- 
uation inevitably Would be through a cause. But that cause may not 
be something obviously different/ 11 because an obviously dillcrcnl 
entity would be related to all 611 equally, and thus* its being specific 
to one portion and not to another portion would constitute a pre- 
ferring action without an agent of preference. 41 However, an entity 
that would not be obviously' different cither would be inhering in 
the individuation, or- would be a substrate for it Tbe former option 
Is invalid because a Substrate would be antecedent to an inhering 
factor, and an inhering factor would not Ire the cause- of the indi- 
viduation, thus the latter option is indicated, 

Therefore, the individuation [of the quiddity] would lx: caused by 
the individuation of its material bases and the accidental qualities 
enclosing them, such as a particular ‘place where’, or a particular 


* Mere 1' alone read* "i ix<Jii.Tdiua , riirif-i ? [t 3 $haUlMiu$] , while L, tlx MS and .MS 
Garrett read ‘Individual’ [diakhy]. 

Here whaT is. presumed in he .l glnssi js inserted by T: -[This is] because exclu- 
sion of the necessity would be implied an rase of its being realized.'' 

A less preferable gloss in I. and in MS Garrett reads, ''[This is] because 

Dime of these roncomitaTUs exist with anolher. So if Lire quiddity should exivt with 
[only] one of them then it would be existing without anutlxr* and thus what we 
Have assumed to be a concomitant to (he quiddity would not be its concomitant. 1 ' 

ih Here the MS and MS Garrett 989Ha add: "‘then there would have to be some 
i-naterial lijisir to which tlx irudividuaiiun would lie related, because, S?b if 
tbe quiddity should tun require tbe nidi vxhia Lion due to its own essence . . 

L and T hate omitted this, apparently ns a redundancy 

MS gl: I.e,, [for example], die at live inteUeu [al^aql al-fu“alj. 
w MS gl: I.e., to all the individuals and tlx indhiduftriom equally, so it could 
not possibly be the cause for the Individuation of one and mot another, 

41 Tlx foregoing clause U not in the MS or MS Garrcll SK&Ha.. 
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‘manner h<m\ or a particular 'position so’, 152 Then it would l>e admis- 
sible that the multiplication of individual examples of the quiddity 
should be according to the multiplication of the material bases, 

£1" a ci objection should Ik raised that it would be admissible for 
the caLLse 61 [of fhe individuation] to inhere in the substrate of the 
individuation, but not to inhere in the individuation nor to be its 
substrate, then the reply would be that the factor inhering in the 
substrate of the individuation would have need tor the substrate, 
thus, the individuation would l>e based in the substrate since its cause 
was based in it. 

For this reason [the philosophers! held that the individuation of 
[the quiddity] is caused by the individuation of its material bases 
and i he accidental qualities enclosing them, because then the cause 
of die individuation would be both the inhering faeior and tire sub- 
strate taken together as a whole. 

Objection has lujcn raised against this 64 to the effect that, if the 
individuation of the material bases and their accidental qualities 
should be caused by their real natures, ehcTi the material bases and 
tlieir accidents would not multiply, and there would he no multi- 
plication of the quiddity^ individuals^ the individuation of which is 
caused by tlieir material bases and the accidental qualities enclosing 
them,** And if it should be otherwise, that is, if the individuation of 
the material bases should not be caused by their real natures, then 
the individuation of the material bases and their accidents would be 
caused by other material bases, and the discussion would be trans- 
ferred to [these other material bases], and an in Unite scries argu- 
ment would be implicit. 

The reply [to this objection] is that an entity that, would not accept 
plurality because of its own essence has need, if it is to become 
plural, for some! tiing* ' that will accept plurality io its essence, and 
dial ia ‘matter’. Now, an entity that accepts plurality in its essence, 
by this I mean \mauer, — has no need lor another recipient in order 


w [sl-tiyn al-mii'ayyan]; fal-tayf]" [at-w^d']. 

MS gl: Which ^mild be the ncl obviously different cntily. 

K| MS 1^1; l.e., iciest the doctrine of the philtKO[ihers. 

I- ri^ds only, “its individuals" [sshkha^uha]. T, ihc MS ^ n<l MS 9EW.Hia 

give [he complete setw, reading, L '[bi.: trvdividuah of the quiddity.” 
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for it to multiply; but rather* it only needs an agenL merely to make 
it multiply . 

Truly, die Individual ion of quiddity individuate is to be assigned 
to the will of the [divine] Agent of free choice, for it is His will chat 
requires all matter** to become particularized through an individu- 
ation suitable for it. 


'■ jVJS: quiddity [milirvafil; L. T and MS. Carnot 3;i: maCuir [middah]. 
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Chapter 4: Necessity and Possibility, 
Eternity and TEiu j t>RAi.rrY 


L These subjects are intellectual entities k'i^ no external existence 

a. Necessity and Possibility, Regarding both Necessity and Possibility 
[this topical statement] is true; 

L Because if they both should have /external] existence then 
the relationship of existence to [abstract necessity would be [one] 
of necessity, while [its relationship] to [abstract] possibility would he 
[one] of possibility, But if it should be Otherwise , then a necessary 
reality would become possible,, and a possible reality would [become] 
necessary; L 114 but this is impossible, and it would imply an 
infinite series argument, [Moreover, the topical statement is true], 
2, Because — both the requisite [factor arising out] of existence, 
l namely, abstract necessity], together with the nonrequisite [factor 
arising mil of existence, namely, abstract possibility], that is in need 
of being made existent, and that precedes rhe existence of any pos- 
sible reality, take precedence, by reason of [their] essence over the 
existence of both a necessary reality, and a possible reality. Thus, il 
bolh these [abstractions] should come Into existence* then the impli- 
cation would be that an [abstract] characteristic would Ijc taking 
precedence [in coming into existence] over a subject-substrate, namely, 
what is characterized , 

An objection is raised that then they both would stand as con- 
traries to nonexistent impossibility, and thus, they bolh would he 
cx is[etus [externally], 

[In reply), our position is that the contrary 7 of what would be the 
nonexistent [phase] of an external existent is an [external] existent, 
but U Is not so with the contrary of intellectual entities. 


|Ul qiwJUma al-qidain] — vuwcJied hj by Lhr .‘x/ritje -d L, 
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b, Eternity &ui Temporality. Regarding past Eternity and Temporality, 
[the topical statement is true] because if they both should have [exter- 
nal | existence! then L past eternity 1 would have preceded, 1 and [sub- 
sequently] ^temporal phenomena 1 would have oecmred, ®0 an infinite 

scries argument would be implicit, 

Isfahan! says: 1. 114, T 52, MS 5 7b/ 58a 

Chapter 4: Necessity and Possibility, 

Eternity and Tevpo&autv 

When Baydawi had. finished Chapter 3 he began Chapter 4 [on the 
four subjects lasted here], but he set them Ibrth in five toj>ics: 
t. These | four subjects] are intellectual entities; 2- The distin- 
guishing profit; rties of Necessity; 3, The distinguishing properties of 
Possibility; 4. Eternity; 5. Temporality, 

1. 7 fere subjects are intellectual tniitks having n& external ™rie?rce 

a. J'retessity aad Possibility, Regarding Necessity and Possibility, this 
[topical statement] is true for two reasons. 

1- It is true because if l>c>th necessity T 53 and possibility 
should COrnr into [external] existence, then the relationship of exis- 
tence to necessity would be [one] of necessity* and the relationship 
of existence to possibility would he [one] of possibility, Baydawi '3 
expression is, "'But if it should be otherwise/ 1 That is, if the rela- 
tionship of existence to necessity should not be one of necessity, and 
if the relationship of existence to possibility should not be one of 
possibility, then [in that case] the relationship of existence to neces- 
sity would become one of possibility, and the relationship of exist- 
ence to possibility would become one of necessity. This is in evi table 
because of the fact that the relationship of existence to an existent 
entity is confined to [the categories of] necessity and possibility, 
Titus, if one of these two should be excluded, then the other would 
be realized., And if the relationship of existence to necessity should 
be one of possibility, and the relationship of existence to possibility' 
should be one of necessity, then a necessary reality would become 
possible, and a possible reality would become necessary . 
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Now, as to a, necessary reality becoming possible, [die topical state- 
ment would be true,] because if necessity should become possibility, 
then a necessary reality would heroine a possible reality, [This is] 
because a necessary reality is. a necessary reality only because of this 
abstract necessity, which is possible, Therefore* if some factor, — by 
which a thing has being as a necessary reality, should become pos- 
sible* then this necessary reality would become a possible reality. 

And so, an objection could be raised, [regarding a case where, 
if] necessity should be the attribute of a necessary reality* but the 
possibility of the attribute would not imply that the subject -substrate 
characterized [by the attribute] was a possibility, then die attribute, 
because of its need fur a subject-substrate to be characterized,, would 
become possibility, while the subject-substrate to be characterized 
admissibly might have no need for anything other than itself, and 
thus would not be a possibility'. Thus, the possibility of the attrib- 
ute, namely* ’‘abstract necessity 1 , would not imply L 1 15 the pos- 
sibility of the subject-substrate to be characterized, namely* a 'necessary 
reality*. 

The reply [to this objection! is that if The attribute should he ‘pos- 
sibility*, then the subject-subsirate being characterized, in vie w of its 
being the subject-substrate characterized by that attribute, would be 
a possible reality, litis is because, in \icw of its being the subject- 
substrate characterized MS 58b by that attribute, it would have 
need lor the reality given [to it| by the attribute of 'possibility 1 , and 
from this point of view it would be a possible reality. But a nec- 
essary reality, in view of its being necessary, would have need for 
an attribute of ‘necessity*, because it would be a necessary reality 
only in consideration of [its having] an attribute of necessity. Thus, 
if [the attribute of" ‘necessity ; should have been ‘‘possibility*, then 
the necessary 7 reality; as being necessary, would have become a jhjh- 
sible reality. 

Therefore, someone could object by saying a. that it is granted 
char h necessary reality, as hditg necessary, would be a possible real- 
ity, but b. that that would not be impossible because of the admis- 
sibility that a necessary reality from this standpoint would be a 
possibility, while its essence would hr a necessary reality. This is 
because the possibility of an entity, in view of its being character- 
ized by an attribute [of possibility], would ncM require Lhat that 
entity’s essence be a possibility. 
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Hu 1 then [aiwiherjj objection would be raised that, if from this 
viewpoint [the entity] should be ;t jjostibility, then from this view- 
point it would be admissible that [the entity] could pass away, Thus, 
it would be admissible that the characteristic of necessity should pass 
away from the essence ol" the necessary reality, and therefore, this 
essence would not [continue to] l>e a necessary reality, bur implic- 
itly it would become a possible reality. J 

The answer [to the latter objection] is that we do not arrant that., 
if from this viewpoint |the entity] should have been a possibility', 
then from this viewpoint it would be admissible that [ihe entity] 
would pass away. Such a case would be implied only if the causal 
factor of necessity should not he its own essence whose passing away 
is imj.ooss.ih3e, hut [such a case] woutd he an impossibility. 

Indeed, the causal factor of 'necessity’ is m own essence, whose 
passing away is inijjossiblc, anti therefore, the passing away of [abstract] 
necessity is impossible, — even if [a given casc| .should be jMJsriblc in 
itself, because of the impossibility of the passing away of the causal 
factor [of necessity]! namely, its own essence. 

The truth of the matter is that 

a) if the causal factor of necessity should Iw its emit essence, 
then the implication would be either 

1) that [the ‘essence’] would take precedence over 'neces- 
sity' through both necessity and exigence, and this would imply that 
a necessary reality would have another necessity, and then an argu= 
nrtent in an infinite scries would he implicit; or, 

2) that the necessity would take precedence over itself, 
both of these alternatives being impossible. And 

hi if the causal factor of necessity should he a factor other 
than its own essence, then it would imply 

I) the admissibility of 'necessity’ becoming disjoined from 
the essence, and this would imply that 'possibility’ [was that causal 
factor] „ 


" MS g|: Wc do not grunt that it the- opener should become realized without 
the abstract necessity that this- would imply it was 0 possible- reality, because of the 
admi^ihiLity that existence wQukt be possessed Ijy Lite 1 Wcing who is necessary in 
Hp Own esSCrife, [bo$u5 &l<-wnjftdl LiJ-wajib li-dMiibi] and this is ill*? meaning intended 
by ^the Xcccs-s-ary f Existent] Reality" [al-wajibj. 
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As for a case where 3 die relationship of existence to possibility 
would be by necessity, Jlihis.) would require that a possible reality 
should become a necessary reality, since ‘possibility’ would be the 

attribute of a | possible nullify, sc s, if the attrilmte dioi ■Id I >t: L nccc55ary*, 
then i lie subject -substrate to be described would be a necessary reality. 

Thus, it would be established that the relationship ol existence to 
necessity would he by necessity, and the relationship of existence to 
possibility would be by possibility, SO the discussion would move on 
to the necessity of necessity and to the possibility of possibility, arid 
then an infinite series argument would be implicit. 

Bur it would he preferable so hold MS 5Sa that, if necessity 
had been exit; tent externally, then it would have been a possible real- 
ity because it would be tin attribute „ and an attribute has need for 
another entity, L 116 namely, its subject-substrate to be described, 
and what has need lor something else is a possible reality. 

TOow ? 3f necessity should be a possibility, then it would have a 
'cause’;, and then its ‘cause* would be either 

aj something other than die' essence, so a disjoining of neces- 
sity from i he essence would be admissible* and thus the possibility 
of the essence would be implied; or, [the cause would be] 

b) the essence,* find thus, the implication would be cither 

1) that the essence would take precedence both in neces- 
sity and existence over necessity, and this would imply that a nec- 
essary reality would have another necessity, and then an infinite 
series argument would be implicit, or 

2) that necessity would take precedence over itself both 
of these flatter] alternatives being inipcsstble- 

2, [The topical statement 3s nue] moreover, because 

a) [abstract] necessity, Iwring a [factor] of existence requisite 
to the essence [of existence],- that, is, | abstract necessity] has a right- 
ful claim upon the essence of existence because of [necessity's] own 
essence * — and 

b) [abstract] possibility, being a [factor] of existence not 
requisite to the essence [of existence] -that is, [abstract possibility] 


L and T iri^Ml. ‘‘(he laec ihar" [anna], while [he MS and MS Garrett QflQHa. 
rfo not insert it. 

+ The MS lliscj ls. [ 4 ayn al-dliaij. 

[ay ijitLh-qiqtyiLt ai-dLal aJ-wujud li-dhatihi]. 
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has no rightful claim upon existence because of [possibility's] own 
essence that has need to be made distent prior to the existence of 
a possible reality, — these two entities [i.e., abstract necessity and 
abstract posribility] are factors that would be taking precedence, by 
reason of thtrir own essence,, o\rr the existence of a necessary real- 
ity and the existence of a possible reality. That is,. 

(a) [an entity that], in its essence, is a requisite of existence, 
namely, 'abstract necessity 5 , would take precedence over die existence 
of a ‘necessary reality’, because having the right to existence in its 
own essence would take precedence in coming into existence. And 

(b) [an entity that], in its essence, is a nonrequisite of exis- 
tence. namely, 'abstract possibility', would take precedence over the 
existence of a ‘possible reality 1 , because abstract possibility, that is a 
non requisite of existence in its essence, has need to be made exis- 
tent prior to the coming into existence of a possible reality, so it 
would precede in ihe [action ofj becoming existent,. and whatever 
takes precedence over what has fiad che precedence would (licit he 
the one having the precedence, 

Therefore* if abstract ‘necessity' 1 and abstract "possibility" should 
come into [external'll existenoey then the implication would he that 
an attribute was taking precedence [in coming into existence] over 
the subject -substrate to be described, and that would be impossible. 

An objection has been raised that abstract necessity and abstract 
possibility both would stand as contraries to ‘nonexistent impossibil- 
ity 5 by ihe inherent necessity 1 of [this impossibility 1 '] being affirmed of 
nociexisienttal entities. Thus, both abstract necessity and fibstract 
possibility, standing as contraries to ‘nonexistent impossibility 1 , would 
be entities having [external] existence. | Baydawi] replied that |il is] 
the contrary of whatever would Ite the nonexistent phase T 54 of 
an external existent that would be an existent [externally], but it is 
not 50 with the contrary of intellectual entities;*' and you have learned 


h MS gk [Abstract] iKiDTSslly would not be (he contrary of what would be die 
nonexistent phase of an externa! existent, and ie is Lkewisc with [abstract] possi- 
bility, because- of the fact that each of (hem is the ■Contrary of [abstract] impossi- 
bility, and [abstract] impossibility is not [he mofttfijtem of \w. external cKisieui, 

but father it h att intellectual cmily- Ibrom [be commentary of a]- c Ibri upon 
Raydawi’s tC-*E,] 
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that ^necessity 1 , 'possibility', and ‘impossibility^ | ndl being abstrac- 

dons] are all intellectual entities. 

b. Eternity and Temporality. Regarding the fact that past eternity and 
temporality are intellectual entities., 7 MS 59b if these two should 
become externa] ly existent, then [all] eternity past would have pre- 
ceded and [everything] temporal would have appeared, 'Ibis would 
hr because if eternity past had not been eternally ancient, and if 
temporality had no I appeared as temporal phenomena, then, assum- 
ing dual they both had external existence, the implication would be 
that eternity past was a temporal event and that temporality was 
eternal. This would imply that what was dental would be tempo- 
ral, and that what was temporal would be eternal , H but both of these 
are impossible. 

Moreover, if lalij ancient times should be [the same as) what is 
eternal, and if [all] temporality should be [die same as a mere] tem- 
poral event, then the discussion would move to l thc eternity of eter- 
nity past 1, and 'the temporality of temporality’, thus an infinite series 
argument would be implied. 

Baydawi said: L 116, T 54 


2, The distin^gkisfan^ properties of mienity 

The distinguishing properties of necessity according to its Own essence 
arc [four in number and they are all grouped together in one dis- 
cussion] as follows: 

a. [Necessity] excludes necessity through any other than ilself. If 
this should not be so, then [necessity] would be removed by [the 
other’s] removal, and thus, it would not be a necessary reality in its 
own essence, 

b. [Necessity] excludes [itself] L 117 from [any type of] com- 
position, because any such [composition] would have nerd Ebr parts 
that are differentiated from the composite structure. 


L ha^ omitted tine predicate here. 

i Gloss iri both Lhe MS and L; His expression, 'this. would imply that what was 
eternal would bt temporal 1 , is because 'eternity past’ [aJ-qidaml is a concomitant 
attribute of what is eternal, and thus there would Ik- an implicit inference from the 
temporal origiiiation of ancient limes lo the temporal origination of what is ■etei'- 
niil. | Erfuri nl-iSharif aL.Jmj:ii'ii\ pri Js fa hand 1 * 
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c, If [necessity] should be assumed to be an ‘established certainty 1 , 
then it would not be an addition to its essence. If it should 1m: other* 
wise,, then [necessity] would have need lor [its essence | anti [so] 
would be a possible reality. Therefore, the theory LhaL [necessity] 
would he a relationship between fits essence] and existence, -thus 
coming after [these two] and so being act addition.- -would exclude 
l he logical objective** referred to. 

d. | Necessity] may not be a commonality between two entilies, 
and we will have more to say about this. Thus, if a necessary real- 
ity should he characterized by attributes, then the | reality : sf essen- 
tial necessity would be in its essence alone, while the attributes would 
be necessary by way of [the essence] / 1 ** 

Isfahani says: L 1 17, T 54, MS 

2- The distinguishing properties uf twt'SSity 

The distinguishing properties of necessity according to its essence are 
lour in number [and they are all grouper! together in one di.scus- 
sion, as- follow^] ; 

a. Necessity in its essence excludes necessity through any other 
than itself That is, whatever would be a necessary reality in its 
essence would not be a necessary reality' through any other than 
itself. 1’his is because, if a necessary reality in its essence should be 
a necessary reality through some other [necessity] than itself then 
it would be removed by the removal of the other [necessity!, but 
what is necessary in its essence would not be removed by die removal 
of the other [necessity], and thus whatever would be a necessity 
through ariy other [necessity than itself ] would not be a necessity 
in its essence. 


9 lai-ghjirad Hl-ma.dhk[irJ i.e., Thac k was an N-HlataJiikH'd certainty, 
fmnii carikr wrilers FTJ. Ra./s had gtraned a list of ten rluliingniahLnjg prop- 
erties of ‘necessity 1 ., as shown in his Mvha:i sal pp. M- 70. This list was reduced in 
Baydawi's analysis to (he four thill In? here. Presumably because of iheir re- 

ciprocal iialurt Bayd&tvi made 3t«tfi f s ft's 2 /trld 3 into y single broad slalemenl as 
his Own &2. Tie removed Kami’s #4 rtaaling wHih ‘“fivlsefinriti 1, fraiher than 'nac-fts- 
sky 1 ), and Ra?!^ #'s 7~ifi were dropped presumably as being merely semantic vari- 
ations of already implicit in the lour items he kepi. 
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b- Essential necessity 11 excludes any [type of] composition; Thai 
is, anything that is necessary' in its essence will not be a composite 
structure. This is; because 

L a composite structure (implicitly has need for something other 
than itself, because it needs parts that are difficrentiated from the 
composite structure; and 

2. anything that is necessary in its essence implicitly has no 
need for anything else, so, between the two concomitant: inferences, 
namely, Wing self-sufficient and having need, there would hr. a contra- 
diction. TJie contradiction between the two concomitant inferences 
is implied by the contradiction between the two premises, thus a ne- 
cessary reality in its essence would reject being a composite structure, 
An objection might be raided that this position would prove [only] 
that a necessary reality in its essence would reject being a composite 
structure in external reality, but it would not prove that [the necessary 
(reality] would reject being a composite structure within the intellect; 
and therefore, why would it not be admissible that a necessary real- 
ity in its essence l>c a composite structure within the intellect? 

Let no one say that it would not be admissible for it to be a com- 
posite structure within the intellect, because, if a composite structure 
within the intellect corresponds with what is external then it would 
imply that there was external composition, hut if it should be other- 
wise, then il would imply [a state ol | foolish ignorance, 

Indeed, our position is that we do not grant that if a composite 
structure within the intellect does not correspond with what is exter- 
nal then it would imply a | state of] loolish ignorance; it would imply 
a state of foolish ignorance only if il should be judged that there 
was an external composite structure, when [in f&clj there was none 
in the external; hut such a case would not be allowable [in argu- 
ment] . To form a composite slrncturc intellectually docs not require 
a judgment of the intellect that the composite surticlure would be 
external; MS Gfta and, if it should he otherwise., then implicidy 
il would be a case of foolish ignorance. Rather, ii does require that 
die structure would be composed in the intellect , So then it would 
Ikt admissible that there he a structure composed in the intellect and 
not in the external, and therefore, the intellect would not judge that 
there was a composite structure in the external. 


1 Jat-iviLfilj id-tUiiilf . 
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lx:t no one say that, if a composite structure should he realized 
in (he intellect apart from the external reality, then it would imply 
that two intellectual forms had been applied to [one] simple entity, 
This would be impossible, since the appl Seat ion of one of the two 
forms L Mil to the simple entity would prevent the application 
of the other co it. Our position is that [the case described] would 
be implied only on the assumption that each of the forms had been 
applied to (his [particular] thing, Bui die Case is not SO, lor the sum 
total of the two Ihrms has trren applied to the simple entity, not 
each of the two, and so this [latter case] would not be impossible. 

The reply [to the foregoing possible objection] is that the Necessary 
Existent has no commonality at all ill rhe* quiddity of even otic thing 
of all things that arc, because the quiddity of everything other than 
{God] 1 iim.se If necessarily has the possibility of existence. 

Thus, if the Necessary Existent should have a commonality with 
art entity other than Himself in the quiddity of that entity, then the 
implication would be that [God Most High| was | merely! a possi* 
blc reality! u O may He be exalted rnofll highly above all that evil- 
doers will say”., jthis being Isfahani's exclamation paraphrase of 
Qcir’aai 1 7:43], 12 And, if He should not have a commonality with 
anything other than Himself in any of the various quiddities, then 
there would be no need in lone’s j intellect for Him to Ik - : separated 
from any other than Himself by an essential separation, and thus. 
He would not be a composite structure within the intellect. 

I ft no one ask, “Why would it not be admissible that there be 
a composite structure of two equal entities within the intellect, and 
the totality of these two would correspond to one simple entity exter- 
nally?" Indeed, our position is that the intellect,— while it would be 
thinking about the essence of Him [the Necessary Existent], that is, 
[about His] existence, would have 110 need for two entities that 
give |tlie Necessary Exigent's essence] subsistence, since there would 
be no commonality 14 with any other in any essence, 11 and He !& would 
have no part in the external, Such that there would be no need. 


12 [ta‘aia J ‘amniH yat|Ul ‘uHinvan kabrran], 

IJ Thr MS iriflpirra hrrp., 'YKanicitlar 1 ' [al-kha^s,]. 

: ' MS gS: on thi? part of (he Necessary Evident [at-wajib] , 

!j NTS 14$: [T.i-.l, which Would l>r [stsj cdstenfe. 

!6 MS pjl: Le„ ihi 1 Necessary Existent 
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while thinking about Him* for the removal of two tbrms from the 
two pans J 2 since il would be- absolutely 19 impossible to make a com- 
posite structure of Him ' within the intellect. 

t. 11' it should be assumed that necessity in its essence would lie 
an established 'certainty 11 , then [that certainty] would not be an addi- 
tion to its essence^ because if it should l>e an addition to its essence, 
dien filial certainty] would be n Characteristic’ of [the essence], and 
[the certainty] would stand in need of the essence, which would be 
something other than [the certainty] itself, and thus [the certainty] 
would be a possible reality and would have a cause. 

Further, if the cause [of the certainty] should be something other 
than the essence [of the necessity], then it would be admissible that 
i he essence be separated from the necessity, and thus it would imply 
that the essence would be a possible reality. Bui if the cause [of the 
certainly] should be the [necessity’s] ‘essence 1 . MS bOb then this 
would imply cither that the 'essence 7 would lake precedence by rea- 
son of necessity and existence over the ‘necessity and this would 
imply an infinite series argument, Or that the ei, Lilly |:.e., the hieces- 
iiity'j would take precedence over itself; anti both those alternatives 
would be impossible. 

The theory that ‘necessity* is a relationship between its essence 
and existence, and that the relationship between these two entities 
has need for them boLh, so that [the relationship] retards behind 
them both and becomes an addition to the essence, excludes the 
Logical objective referred to, namely, that absrraci 'necessity' in its 
essence would be an 'established certainty’. In other words, for 
abstract necessity in its essence to be a ‘relationship’ excludes its 
being an 'established certainty 1 , that an existenl T 55 exter- 
nally, because a 'relationship 1, is [merely | an intellectual entity- 21 

d. Necessity in itself may not be a commonality be l ween two enti- 
ties, that is, there may not be [present] within existence two [beings 


'■ L gl: . „ . JLc,.],. so that there would be an intellectual compciBite. 

14 I : [cjufunl; others: [mulla^anj. 

'■ Gloss in L varies slightly in she MS: L.e., 'absolutely’ is a more general [esdu- 
sit>n from composition] chan If it wi^re [staled as] 'from two «|ua] entities', or any 
other than ihc two. 

MS gh But raLhcr, it wrajtcl be identical to Lt because of the impossibility of 
there beirt^ pans | in. the essence], 

fie., it is so] in our ^iew; thus, your artrument [i.c,, that of a presumed dis- 
putant] would not necessarily be an opposition to ours. 
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that are] necessary exislenls in themselves. This will be taken up 
[more Fully] in Book 2 nil Realities Divine, L 11*} 

[Baydak : h] tfulrmrui, 'Tims, if u nmTessaiy reality should be rlutr- 
acteri^ed by attributes”, is the answer i < a am aMurned inti'qiolatiuii. 

A full statement of the interpolation would be that if ‘necessity 1 in 
itself should not have commonality between any two entities then it 
would imply that the necessary reality in itself would not be char* 
acierized by attributes that would be an addition to its essence. 'Hiss 
is because if it should be characterized by attributes that were an 
addition to its essence, then these attributes would be possible real- 
ities, and it would be admissible that they pass away from the essence, 
but this would be impossible,"^ 

A full statement of the answer [to die assumed interpolation | would 
be that if the necessary reality should be characterized by attributes, 
then necessity in itself would be due to the essence alone apart from 
the attributes, and the attributes would be necessary, not. on account 
of themselves but on account of he essence [of the necessary real- 
ity]- Their pissing away would be impossible because the passing 
away of their necessary cause would be impossible, since it is the 
essence that is a necessary reality in itself 

Bawhtwi said' L 119. T 55 


3, Ike distkgtnshirtg prapettm iff possibility 

[The distinguishing properties of possibility are abo lour in number,, 
but each one i* given a separate full discussion, is follow?]: 

a. [The first distinguishing properly is that] ‘Possibility’ makes [a 
possible reality] have need for a cause,' 11 because when the two terms 


Jj " MS gl: Rtiausc iH'oessity may not Lur a commanabry between two entities 
From eaiEier writers F.D, Rarj gleaned information on Lbe distiasgiii!fhi.rijr prop- 
erties. [ijt 'possibility 1 , nwerial. that he set up as a list of six discrete items lit his 
thctigkl (Muhai.^ij, pp. 7 1 — ft 1 . Kayrlmi’s analysis tranced rbis numtwx 
u> four, Haytkwj’s ft] is a more lucid r^ritemem of kali's H 5 which is: “■Thi 1 - 
cans* of ihc nerd iiir an cfifcctlvt* eausc is the | possible reality's,] "posri hoLity not 
pti] temporality.” 

Rad states his -W 3 item thus: "A possible reality according to its- essence is that 
which may rot inferred [either} from a premise uf its csht-cricc or from a premise 
of its nonexastretr-e . . This cannot be easily corrdaJtod with any on BiiyduwL'g list, 
and so is It'll by itself. 
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|Lc., existence and noneitisLerLrol of a possil^l^ reality are equally bal- 
anced, iJicn [the 3 jossiijlr- reality’s] ™skiitc would be impossible 
unless there should be an agent nf preference [Le* a eause, to give 
preference eiiber to die existence or the nonexistence] . 

Knowledge of this [fact] is intuitive, and [an understanding of [ 
the difference between it and our saying, '"One is half of two", and 
[similar axioms] , belongs to one who is familiar with the subject. 

Various objection?* have been raised as follows: 

I . The need is in>t ail established certainty. If i( were Other- 
wise, then 

a) | the need] would be a possible reality because it is an 
attribute of a possible reality; and tlius there would be another need, 
and the argument would be an infinite scries; or, 

b) [the need] would be antecedent to its substrate being 
characterized, to which it is related [as attribute] because of she 
need’s being antecedent to the causal action, that [in turn] is antecedent 
to the existence of the elfect, all of which would be impossible. 

2 - Ni>r is the effective causality [i,c r , lo r the need, an established 
certainly]. If it should exist, then it would be a possible reality because 
a) it would be an attribute of the effective cause, and 
h) it would be a relationship between the effective cause and 
the effect, Thus, the case would require an effective cause having 
another effective causality, so the argument would be an infinite 
series. 

3. Moreover, the Causal action in the state of existence would 
result in the production of something that already exists, and in the 
state of nonexistence [il would result in] the joining together of two 
contraries. 

4. Furthermore, if existence [itself], became of its own possi- 
bility, should be in need of an agent of preference, then also non- 
existence would be in need; but that is pure negation, so it would 
not be an effect 

The answer to the hi^t three [objections] are as follows: 

l.-a, 2 -a. The Lack of a need and of effective causality does 
not imply that the essence [of possibility] would not have need or 
would not be an effective cause. In the same way, the statement 
that nonexistence iis not an entity I Laving established certainty [exter- 
nally] does not imply that it is not a nonexistent entity. 

3 . a. What is meant by the causal action is that the existence 
of the effective cause requires the existence of the effect lo follow. 
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Moreover, the knowledge that one thing exerts causai action upon 
another thing, or [rhac the firsr thing] has need of some [other] thing 
is a matter of intuitive Understanding dial docs not admit [the use 
off a doubtful analogy. 

4. -a. If nonexistence should not be described as having possi- 
bility then there would be no ambiguity, while if [nonexistence] 
should be described as having [possibility], then admissibly it would 
he an effect* and the effective cause of il would be in accordance 
with what has been said previously aExutl the lack of a causal fac- 
tor lor existence, 3 * 

On account of the difficulty of this L 120 ambiguity, a theory 
has been held that the causa] factor for the need [recognized in pos- 
sibility] is [due to the fact of its] temporal origination* or, possibil- 
ity together with it. But the case is not so* because [possibility] is 
an attribute of existence that comes after the causa! action [prefer- 
ring existence], which in turn comes after the need |for the action J. 
Therefore, ‘possibility’ would be neither the causal factor [itself) of 
[its own] need* 21 nor would it be a pan of [the causal factor]* nor 
would it be a condition for the causality of its causal factor. 

Isfahani says: ^ 120, T 55, MS bOh 

3. The fang pwptrties of possibility 

[The distinguishing properties of possibility arc also four in number, 
but each one is given a separate full discussion, as follows.]: 

a. [The first distinguishing property 7 is that] ‘Possibility’ makes a 
'possible reality* have need (or a cause. 36. This is true of a possible 
reality because when each of its two terms* exisle nce 2;i and nonex- 
istence* are equally balanced id iheir relation to its essence, then 
[the possible reality’s] existence is impossible except through an agent 
of preference. Thus, id a situation where its existence is in the bal- 
ance, a possible reality has need for an agent of preference who can 


31 GT lit. U S™t. L, Gh. 2, Topic 3, Subtopic 2, with reference tr> [he special 
rase of the Necessary Existent 

s In the preceding clause, ihf ymwritlrn antecedents liavv bren suhstiujlrd for 
[he reUrivifr pronouns ['il 1 and ‘il'] in (hr subject and predicate. 

A L, T and MS Garnett 90911a read, [al-aabab]; Lhe MS omits the definite article. 
w 1^ Misspilietl in L as [ivtifub] 
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cause the preponderance [in the balance] to be its existence over its 
nonexistence. 

An understanding of thi$ 2u is intuitive, and it does not need demon- 
stration, Every intelligent pctsoti who forms a conception of a pos- 
sible reality^ MS 61a and of the need [for a cause] wilt judge 
by inherent necessity that jibe possible reality'] stands in need of an 
agent to give it the preference. 

The author^ sentence, 11 [An understanding of] the difference 
between it and our saying, "One is half of iwo’j and [similar axioms], 
belongs to one familiar with the subject’’., is a reference to the answer 
to an assumed interpolation, A full statement of the interpolation 
would be that when we present I his proposition* 1 to our intellect we 
find a discrepancy between [the proposition] and our saying that 
one is half of two, and the like, because (he former contains an 
obscurity in comparison to the latter. The discrepancy between line 
two h in the obscurity, and [it becomes] obvious that the former is 
not [merely] a matter of intuition. 511 

A full statement of the reply to the point that the author had set 
forth would be that a discrepancy may occur among things that ait; 
intuitive, in their clarity and obscurity, due to one's familiarity or 
nonfamiliarity with them. Familiarity with some intuitive things Etnd 
association with litem will induce increased clarity, while the lack of 
such hum liar association may result in obscurity. 

It would be preferable to say that there may be some obscurity 
in the judgmental assent thar is given to intuitively understood things, 
and chat [obscurity] would he due to [some] obscurity in the con- 
ceptions [that are in the process of] being formulated [front direct 
perceptions] and that then move into [the judgmental process]- Hut 
some obscurity of judgmental assent due to obscurity in [newly for- 
mulated] conceptions would not diminish the tact that it is intuitive. 
Indeed, intuitive judgmental assent may even depend upon formu- 
lated conceptions that arc [rationally] acquired. 


v- MS 3 jitFL intuitive understanding of | Elie icnpo^^LI rilitj 1 nf theft: firing u 
prcpnrideranoe [between existence and nofUBristerce] without an agent to give the 
pjehreuer [irnlijia' aL-mrajjLiJi. mm ghayr murajjih] . 

■' MS g3: fc.* the equality of its two terms in relation to it!- essenuc. 

^ MS rJ: l.t.j [Baydaivfs] statement tLxut [abstract] possibility makes fi possible 
reality 10 be in need of a cause. 

Because of the impossibility for discrepancy fiji iiiuii' atit&Eaw'ijtJ in intuitive 
matters. 
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Obj c c tie n — f'o r four reasons has been rritsc^l against the theory 
that, when a possible reality is in the balance between its own exis* 
tence and nonexistence, h is thei't in need of an effective cause , 

I . fThe first reason for the objection is that] the need [aris- 
ing from abstract possibility 7 ] is not a matter of established certainty, 
and LI' iL should not. be a certainty, then a possible reality would noi 
have need for an agent of preference, 

a) Regarding the need not being a matter of established cer- 
tainty, two points arc given: 

1] Because if the need should be L 121 an established 
certainty then It would he a possibility, lxscause the need would be 
an attribute of a possible reality, and the attribute of a possible real- 
ity would be a possibility. And if" it should be a possibility, then it 
would have another need, since every ijosslble reality has need for 
an effects ve cause. Then the discussion would move to the need for 
the need, and the argument would be an infinite series. 

2) And because if the need should be an established cer- 
tainty, then it would take precedence [in existence] over its own sub- 
strate being described, to which the need is related: that is, [the 
need] would have precedence over the possible reality characterized 
by the need, because the need | itself | would have preceded the 
causal action T 56 of the effective cause upon (lie possible real- 
ity, which in I urn would have preceded the existence of the effect, 
namely, the possible reality [itself]; but [such a case as] this would 
]>c impossible, 

b) Regarding a case where if ihc need should be nonexis- 
tent, then (lie possible reality would have no MS 61b reed fur 
an effective cause, [that case would be for the following reasons]: 

1 ) Because, if the possible reality should have need, 1 * ihen 
it would be characterized by the need, iliat is, the need would be 
an established certainty for the possible reality; and the need being 
a certainty for the possible reality would imply that [the need] w r as 
a certainty in itself, since the need being a certainty for the possi- 
ble reality is more particular |in reference] than the certainty' of the 
need in itself, arid the truth of a more particular [proposition] implies 
the truth of the more general one. 


^ MS ptr Assuming lltul lilt nerd [At this point J would kr ncmexislcnt. 
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2] And because,. if che nerd should not he an established 
certainty, then it would nut need an effective cause, and thus the 
possible reality would not have need for an effective cause, since, if 
an attribute has no need for an effective cause* then the substrate 
of its description would not have need lor it. 

3] And because, if the need should be nonexistent, then 
there would be no causal factor for it, and thus the possibility would 
not hr a causal factor for the need, and thus the possible reality 
would not have need lor an effective cause. 

2, The second reason [for the objection] h that* if the possi- 
ble reality should have need for an effective cause, then the effective 
cause would be characterized by effective causality, but this conclu- 
sion is false, [for these reasons]: 

a} Because the effective causality would not be an estab- 
lished certainty j since if it should have existence [Le., within the 
intellect] then ir would be a possibility, because effective causality is 
an attribute of the effective cause* and an attribute would Ik* a pos- 
sibility due to its need for its substrate being described, which is 
something other than |the possibility], 

b) And because the effective causality would be a relation- 
ship between the effective cause and the effect* and a relationship 
has need of the two en titles being related: and so, if the effective 
causality should be a possibility, then it would call lor an effective 
cause having another effective causal ily, and the discussion then 
would move to that [other effective causality) and ail infinite series 
would be: implicit. 

3. L'Jfhe third reason for die objection is that] if the possible 
reality should have need for an effective cause, then the causal action 
of the effective cause upon ih<' possible reality would result either in 

a) the state of the possible realiry’s existence, so there would 
Iht the production of what already exists, which would be impossi- 
ble, or in 

b) the slate of its nonexistence, and this would imply that 
two contraries would be joined together, 33 


X| MS pi: That is because the cxistenrr of the effect together with the awful 
action would not differ from [ihe current suite] at -nil. h would he ns whett die 
oJ smashing is [considered] together with the act of smashing, and | the slut* 1 
of] cxiitcriee is [cotiadercdl together with the action of bringing into edatenw, 
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4. [U’he fourth, reason for the objection is that] if a possible 
reality should have need for an agent of preference for its existence, 
because of its own [slate of] possibility, then il also would have need 
for an agent of preference (or its nonexistence, because of its own 
[state of] possibility. But I. 1 22 nonexistence is pure negation, 
and so ic would not be the effect of an effective came. 

1 -a, 2.-a. The answer to the first three reasons of the objec- 
tion, -which arc the points that indicate that neither the need nor 
chr: effective causality are certainties,, two of them 3 * indicating that 
the need i$ not a certainty., and one of them 3 ' | indicating] that the 
■effective causality is not a certainty, is ihat the nonexistence of both 
the need and the effective causality does not imply that the essence 
[of a given factor] would nor have need and [would notj be ati 
effective cause; that is, [it does not imply] that the essence of the 
possible reality would not have need, and that the essence of the 
■effective cause [would not be] an effective cause. Mb 62a 

Indeed, the fact that the attribute** is nonexistent does not imply 
that the entity itself would not be described by [the attribute J + just 
as die doctrine that nonexistence is not a matter of [externa].] cer- 
tainly docs not logically require that ihc entity itself would not be 
nonexistent. 

The truth is that each one, the need and the effective causality', 
is an [objective] matter of [intellectual] consideration, and thus each 
of the two may be an intelligible entity f Jl in consideration of il$ 
essence, upon which the intellect reasons logically and considers 
whether it be a possible reality or an existent entity. 

Or, each one [of the two] may be an instrument for an intclii~ 
ftent person [to use] while thinking. The scholar does not take it as 
an object to think about* but ralher by its means he will think log- 
ically about matters in which it can serve as an instrument of study. 

[The scholar] will learn, by the instrumentality ol" the heed 1 , ihat 


When it is assumed that causal action would be within existence, I mean, ihc brinij- 
inR into existence would tLike place only in the slate of rtAnrxistcnce, then the exis- 
tence of the eFect would also be within that -state, and Lhus it would be a tanning 
together of die effect's existence &Jid its nonexistence, | From tbe Mowsqtf of ^Adtwl 1 
al-l’Mji EjL.i 

I.C, objection ^1, subdivisions a} and by 
31 Le,, objection #2. 

3& h/iS This brin^ the need, and I he effective ransaltry. 
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Che state of a possible reality Consists in how its existence comes to 
preponderate [ici the balance] over its nonexistence! and that by this 
consideration [this state | is constituted a need of the possible real- 
ity, Thus, having ilie thought in mind that a possible reality is a 
balanced equality ol' two terms because of irs possibility will entail 
[lie requirement that a factor should 1 m: established as a Certainty 
within the intellect, and ihi.s factor is the 'need’. 

[The scholar will learn], moreover, by [the instrumentality of] the 
'effective causality', the state of the effective cause when he chinks 
about the issue of the effect from it- Thus, having that [thought] in 
mind entails the requirement that [another! factor should be estab- 
lished as a certainly within the intellect, and tins factor is the ‘effective 
causality'. 

In summary, if the intellect should reason logically by means of 
the 'need 1 and the ^effective causality 5 [both as instruments] about 
the stales of the possible reality and the effective cause, then, with 
this consideration, there would be a need Ibr the possible reality and 
a causal action lor the effective cause, both of them would not be 
described as being either a possible reality or not a possible reality; 
and so, with this consideration, the need would not have another 
need, nor would the effective causality have another effective taiisality- 

Ilowevcr, if the intellect should took to them both not in order 
to observe by their means the condition of some other entity, but 
rather, [the intellect ] should look to them both in terms of their 
essences, then, they both would be intelligi bles and possible realities: 
and thus, the ‘need 1 [as object] would haw another need [for the 
insiru mental function], and the 'effective: causality 5 (as object] would 
have another effective causality [for the instrumental function]. The 
argument would not 1m: an inlinticr series implicitly, because an Infinite 
series would cease when the intellects consideration of this point 
would cease. 

Z, - a. The answer to the “fourth 1 * reason, — which [actually] is 
the third [reason for lbc| objection [in Eaydawfs text],-- -is that the 
meaning intended by 'causal action 1 is that the existence of the 
effective cause would require the existence of the effect to follow, 
not (hat the effective cause would produce the existence of the effect. 
Thus, the statement of reiteration that wax set forth 30 would not be 


* MS gf Where it is said dial the causal actum ol" the effective cause wcsuld 
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right, because il is based on the idea that the effect ive cause would 
produce Che effect. 

Ati objection COilU be raised drat, L 123 if the meaning intended 
by l thc requirement to follow 1 should be l thr coming into existence 
of the effect 1 ,, then the statement of reiteration that was set forth 
would he right and the objection would not collapse. 

But, if the meaning intended by it should be that l lhc coining 
into existence of the effect 1 implies ^the existence of the effective 
cause 1 , then the implication would tiot be that MS G2b the effective 
cause would liavc ft Causal action upon die effect.^ If Something else 
should be meant, then let [the objector] make it clear, so that hrst 
wc may form a conception of it, then second we may take it up Ibr 
discussion. 

It would be more correct if it were staled in answering [the third 
reason] that, il' Lhc intended meaning of w thc state of the existence 
of the effect” should be 'during [the- process of coming into] its exis- 
tence', (hen we would prefer that it be stated as, "the causal action 
of the effective cause would ije during the [process of coming into] 
existence of the effect”, and from this there would he no implica- 
tion of * producing something [already] existing*. 

A case of 'producing something [already] existing’ would he implied 
only if [die effective cause's] causal action upon [the effect] should 
take place after [attainment of the effect's]' existence; hut as for jits 
happening] during the [process of [the effort's] coming into] existence, 
then no t [there would be no such implication]. Indeed, it is not 
impossible lor the Causal action of the effective cause to take place 
upon the effect m during the [process of coming into] existence of 
the effect, because the causal factor with its effect has this charac- 
teristic, namely j its causa! action upon |the effect] is during the 
[process of coining into] existence of the effect. 


irsuk ici either the suue of existence or die stale of noneidstmce, [Cf, bfahanrs 
expansion of HayriiiwL’a tiusd reason Jhjp Uih- objection ubovic-J 

Vl The Jasr plmisif ['"upon tin? cScct 1 ''] is added by reading wirh ihr MS and MH 
Ciam-it L mid T i>mit ihe liu^t phrase. 

w MS gj: Because oMunrenoe or the ettett together with ihe causal action would 
he a single event 43 to ii* duration, And that woulo *k ”io produce sotiieiSnuft 
cxistiti^ hy this nsannec of productions and there would he sio LmpoflSibitLty i.n it 
flkamia Itufftl afaebar ma'a aJ-ra-'lhir wShid Zambian wanlbSJLka tahstl [J-hSail bU 
hfldhl at-ta.hs.rl wa-lfi isiihStah fttii], [From ihc Shura Mftnraijifj, al-Sayyid aJ-Shanf 
aL-furiani’s commentary on Iji's a ]-Mawaqif ft 7 /m (il-Kalqtfi\ r 
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But, if the objector should mean by "the state of the existence of 
the effect" the 'dose association' of the existence of the effect with 
the existence of the effective cause in its essence, that is, the 'together- 
ness 1 of the two in essence, then that would be impossible, The 
existence of the effect cannot possibly lie together simultaneously 
with the existence of the cause in the essence. Indeed, the effect 
retards in its essence after the cause, so how could it be simultane- 
ous with it in its essence? Likewise the nonexistence T 57 of the 
effect retards after the nonexistence of (he cause in its essence* Thus, 
die effective cause exerts causal action upon (he effect, but not from 
the Standpoint of its being an existent or a nonexistent, 

Some of the MutakaElimun hold" that die effective cause exerts, 
its causal action at the moment when the effect Incomes a temporal 
phenomenon, and so this occasion would be neither during its exist- 
ence nor during its nonexistence. 

So, if an objection should be raised that on this basis there would 
be the certainty of an intermediate factor between existence and 
nonexistence,^ this being impossible, 1 ' then the answer [to tins objec- 
tion] would be (hat we are not saying that a quiddity would have 
any duration period other than the duration of existence or of non- 
existence, such that it would imply [the existence of] an intermedi- 
ate factor, But rather, we hold that the quiddity from the standpoint 
of its own. identi ty is something other chan the quiddity as an 'exist- 
ent" or the quiddity as a 'nonexistent', even chough it would not be 
free from one or the other of them, The effective cause exerts its 
causal action only upon the 'quiddity in itself, not upon the quid- 
dity as an 'existent 1 or as a 'nonexistent 1 , the 'quiddity in itself’ being 
different from the quiddity 'as existent 5 or 'ax nonexistent 5 , even 
(hough it is not free from one or (he other of them. 

Thus, if an objection should be raised that, if (lie quiddity should 
not hr free Iron] one or other of thcm s then the causal action of the 
effective cause would nest be free from one or the other of the two 
states [i.-e., of existence or nonexistence], and so, a difficulty would 


11 MS gh In answer to chc third reason far [he objection, 

17 Thus, [the existence of] an iiitc mediate [factor] would be implied conclusively. 
[From al-Sayyid al-Sharif aJ-fnijani, probably bis flioFtscs on hfatiani. 9 * commentary 
on Baydawi here] 

l! MS pi: Fiecausi: ihe tcnifrhrmrnt within these two entries would be intuitively 
knowti, 
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be implicit, then the answer [to this objection] would be that although 
the causal action would not be free from one or the other of the 
two states** 4 nevertheless the causal action would be upon the quiddity 
that is closely accompanied MS b3a by one nr the oilier of the 
two states, not with the quiddity as an existent or as a nonexistent. 

A further answer L 124 to the 'three* reason $. for the objection 
is by way of a summary contradiction, namely, that the knowledge 
that a given thing exerts a causal action upon another thing, and 
that a gi vpn tiling has need for another thing, [these together' arc 
a matter of intuitive understanding that does not accept a doubtful 
analogy. 

An objector could say that his side [in the dispute] does not grant 
that the knowledge that a given thing exerts a causal action upon 
another thing, anti that a given thing has need for another thing, 
[together] would be a matter of intuitive understanding. If it should 
be a matter or intuitive understanding, then it would correspond to 
what is, actual. Bur die conclusion is false, for il.s contrary is an estab- 
lished certainty in actuality, according to the demonstration of deci- 
sive proof. 

Let no one say that we fi.e.., IsfahanPs side] "do not gram 1 " that 
fhe proof you have set lonh is derisive enough to imply rhat [your 
position in] contradiction would then be established in actuality, but 
rather, [we say,f 44 What you have presented is a fallacy. 11 Our posi- 
tion in that case, is that there is a need to set forth clearly the objec- 
tor^ error, in order to establish, that it is. a fallacy having no usefulness 
in establishing ins contrary position, 

4 ,-a. The answer to the reason— that is, [actually] the 

fourth reason for the objection in Baydawi’s Lcxt +r ' — is that, if the 
possible reality's nonexistence should not hr characterized by a prvl- 
erence [Lt\, in the balance between existence and nonexistence], then 


if Gloss in MS and L 123: As a result the catad action would trot be it enndi- 
dun of existence tier a coDtfcdori of nofl^Sidflet, but ii would tw duting the tLra- 

rifMi r iE H-slsi+iti.-'C' jitLy mijiosyhility would he implied only by Lhr t. [Fram 

iil-Sayyid al-Sharif a.1 jLirjiLni's glosses upon Islhhani’s WHHrk h<:ns:.| 

4/3 The eliscrepanc.y in Lht numbering of replies to the reasons set for the ubjee- 
Lion probably arc doe Do the complexity of tsfkEiani’s expansion of reasons i~ 2, 
the replie-j to which lie evidently considered to Comprise “three ’ 1 points, Change? 
in a manuscript in ink tiring made wit.li difficulty, 3s1aEi:mi explaUJfl bis tx:|3IU.tS ri 7 n 
1-5 as covering Baydawfs 3^+. 
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there would be no difficulty, for we have said Kj that a preference of 
one of the two terms [in the balance] of the possible reality would 
require an agent of preference. So, if no preference should materi- 
alize for j the possible reality], then [the situation] does not call for 
an agent of preference. But, if the possible reality’s nonexistence 
should be characterized by a preference, then we do not grant the 
impossibility of its being an effect. Indeed, if a possible reality’s non- 
existence should be characterised by a preference [in the balance] , 
then it would be admissible that it be an effect, and that the effective 
cause for it would be the absence of a causal factor for existence, 
in accordance with the interpretation that has, preceded, namely, that 
what is meant by Vausal action’ is the requirement by the effective 
cause that all effect should follow, 

Thus, if the effective cause should be an effective cause for exis- 
tence, then the existence of the effective cause would he followed by 
the existence ol the effect; and, if [th e effective cause] should be an 
effective cause for nonexistence, then the nonexistence of the effective 
cause would be followed by the nonexistence of the effect That is, 
the elective cause, iri the case of the possible reality’s nonexistence, 
would l*e the absence of a cause for the possible reality’s existence, 
in the sense that ihe Etbsencr of a cause for the possible reality’s 
existence would require the possible reality’s nonexistence to follow. 

Hie purport of [Baydavr'i’s] statement, “in accordance with the 
interpretation that has preceded 11 , — [ixj, in accordance with what 
has preceded in the chapter on ‘existence^ to the effect that ‘abstrac- 
tion 5 , being nonexislential, has need lor the absence of any causal 
factor for qualification by an accident, — is not correct, 

In (he first place, this is because on the same occasion he did not 
set forth an explanation of the ’causal action*; and in the second 
place, it is because doubt was not repelled merely by his statement, 
“that abstraction, bring iiunexisteiuial. has need for tbr absence of 
any causal factor for qualification by an accident” Tins is because, 
in that case, it could be said that the causal action of (he absence 
of a cause for its e\is(once j7 would be in the absence of the possible 


' Reading with L„ T, and MS Garrett TJie MS tiuN the verb hi ibe pre- 

sent tense. 

The MS furrier reads fin taJhftqqaciat rujliiln]. 

” MS gl: J.c., [he cu^ence of the possible reality. 
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readily , if il should be [either] die .state of the possible reality’s non- 
existence, which would imply the producing oi' something already 
existing, MS t>r, the state of [die passible reality’s | existence, 

which would imply the joining together of two opposites. 

And then there would be the need to interpret the 'eausal action' 
iis being tlie requirement fbr a proper sequence jof came and effect], 
in order to repel any doubt. 

So, if an objection should be raised*— dial the preceding inter* 
prclation means that what is meant by 'causal action’ is that the 
existence of an effective cause requires that. at txr followed by the 
existence I, 1 2fS of an effect* not that the absence of an effective 
cause requires lh>j| it lit- followed by the absence of an -■-(heti 

the answer to this [objection! is that what is entrant by causal action’, 
in (he ease of existence, is that the existence of an effective cause 
requires that it be followed by the existence of an effect; and thus, 
from this [clarification] the understanding is gained 1 ^ that [what is 
meant byj ‘causal action 1 , in the case of nonexistence, is that the 
absence of an effective cause requires that it be followed by the 
absence of a possible reality. 

hi some [manuscript] copies [of Baydawi’s Tmml? al Anwar] [it is 
stated | that if the nonexistence of the possible reality should not be 
characterized by possibility,. then there would be no difficulty. 19 The 
full Statement of this is that if nonexistence should not be charac- 
terized by possibility, then it would not have need for an agent of 
preference [to give it preference in the balance], [This is| because 
it is only 'existence' that need* an agent of preference for its possi- 
bility, since the causal factor In the need Ibr an agent of preference 
is the possibility. 

Thus* if the ‘nonexistence’ should not be characterized by possi- 
bility* then no cause for the need of an agent of preference would 
become realized within [the nonexistence] , so il would have no nerd 


|K MS-; [Wm-yulium minhu]; other tests; |fa- c u.li]]i micihu]. 

1R T stall an i ri^Skrs r t> ihe nut or Baydawi’s r^ply to chp firianh rroon for the cbjec- 
lion. lu Baydawis text both I. and T read, [anna al-'adam in lam yusaf bil-imUln 
fa.-la ishkal]. MS Ganrtt and MS GarrrlL 98SHb [for Bay-dawis test only] 

differ in one word, reading, ‘“Ljy a preponderance [n the balance'* [faiL-rujhaniJ. 
Isfahani, in bis discussion of the actual lourth reasem, says irt a paraphrase, '"if the 
nonexistence of thit- posiLbili rtality should not be characterized [yuttasaf] by a pre- 
pondcraiKr in the balance . .. 
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for one. But if the 'nonexistence’ should be characterized by possi- 
bility , then admissibly ihat l possibility] would be the effect of an 
directive cause; and the 'effective cause’, in [such a case of] the 'non- 
existence 1, of a possible reality, would Ik* the 'absence’ of the effective 
cause of its existence [all] in a proper sequence [of cause and: effect]. 

You have learned what would recite the requirement of a proper 
sequence, that if 1 * 1 someone - by this requirement than the absence 
of an effective cause would be followed by the absence of an effect — 
should intend to abolish the effect, then the previously mentioned 
statement of reiteration would be right, and the objection would 
stand. But if [the disputant] should intend by this [requirement] that 
the absence of an effect would imply the absence of an effective 
cause, then there would be no implication that Lhe effective cause 
would have any causal action upon the effect. And if [the disputant] 
should intend something else, then let him give an explanation so 
that first we may form a conception of it, 11 and then secondly we 
shall discuss it. 

The right thing would be to say a} that the nonexistence of a pos- 
sible reality whose two terms were equal [in the balance] would not 
be a pure negation, and b) that the equality between the existence 
of a possible reality and its nonexistence would have no being except 
in the intellect, and c) that, since the absence of an effective cause 
has more significance within the intellect Qian the absence of an 
effect, It would \te. admissible for the nonexistence of the effect to 
be caused by the absence of an effective cause within the intellect. 

Furthermore, because of the difficulty of this problem, namely, dial 
by inherent necessity nonexistence has need for an effective cause 
when assuming that possibility is the causal factor of the need, some 
of [he Mmakalltmun held the position that ihe cause of a T f>S 
possible reality’s need was its 'temporal nature’. Some [others of 
them] said that the cause of a possible reality’s need was the total 
of the possibility and the temporal nature. MS fi4a And another 
group of them took the position that the cause of the need would 
be the possibility conditioned by the temporality. 


5.1 'ITic scribe of I. nmirUcd ‘"af 7 here. 

1.1 L and the MS iitstrl [hatia* ttaiasawwar] in Lhc test, while MS Garrett 989Ha 
puLs it in 3 j^Iohe. and T omils a(. 
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But the case is not or this sort. Temporality' is an attribute that 
is an addition to existence, since 'temporality 1 1 is a term expressing 
the fact that existence was preceded by nonexistence, so it is a modal- 
ity sa ^sf existence, Thus, it is a descriptive term For the existence that 
is subsequent to the causa! act son, HTiat is, [it is] the bringing into 
existence that retards after the need for an effective cause, that pn 
turn] retards alter the cause of the need. Thus* ‘temporality 1 retards 
after the cause of the need by some degrees; so llie temporality ran 
!>e neither a cause for The need;, I. 1 2d nor a part of 3 ho cause 
for the need, nor a condition for the cause of the need. 

An objection has been raised that ‘temporality 1 is not an attribute 
of existence; indeed, it is an expression lor the exit fro m nonexistence 
into existence. So, it would not retard after existence,, but rather, it 
would precede existence. Hie answer To this [objection] is that it is 
not admissible for 'temporality’ to be an expression for die exit from 
nonexistence 10 existence. If die case should be otherwise, then an 
intermediate factor would be established between nonexistence and 
existence, because an exit from nonexistence to existence would take 
place after nonexistence and before existence. And, if it should be 
giantcd that 'temporality 1 would be [merely] an expression for the 
exit from nonexistence co exisienec no that it would precede exis- 
tence, still it would not be admissible for 'temporality' to be either 
the cause of the need,, or a part of it, or a condition for it. This is 
because temporality, in this sense, would retard alter the causal action 
of die effective cause, that in turn would retard a her the need. Thus, 
temporality could be neither n cause for [the need], nor a part of 
if, nor a condition of it, since whatever retards after a .given thing 
may not be any pail of it al all. 

An objection to this | answer] has been raised, that ‘possibility 1 
would lie an attribute of a possible reality, by analogy with its 'exis- 
tence 1 , and thus, El would retard after [its} ‘existence 1 . So, it would 
not be a causal factor for the need for an effective cause that pre- 
cedes the ‘possibility 1 to some extent. And 3 he answer [to this latter 
objection] is that ‘possibility' is nn atinbulc of 4 possible reality's 
‘quiddity in itself 1 , without consideration as to its existence or its 
nonexistence; and therefore, it would not retard after the existence 
of the quiddity externally. But rather* making the 'possibility 1 an 


■ S! |kayfiyah]. 
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acci dental quality of the [possible reality’s] Quiddity in itself’ wouEd 
depend upon a consideration of existence and nonexistence [both as 
absolutes], not upon a consideration of {the quiddity’s particular] 
existence 1 ' or of its [particular! nonexistence/ 4 

Ait objection could be raised lhal ^possibility 3 would be the attribute 
of a possible reality * and an attribute in existence would come after 
the [subject-substrate j described, so possibility would come after the 
existence of a pnssibEc reality, Therefore, [the possibility, in itself] 
would not he a causal factor of the need — [that ts, for an effective 
cause for the possible reality] — that would precede [the possibility > 
as attribute] to some degrees in extent, Tlie answer [to this objec- 
tion] is that ^possibility 1 MS 64b is art intellectual entity, and so, 
it. would not come after the quiddity in external existence. 

Baydawi said: L 126, T 5 U 

b- The second [rljslicL^ui*bsng property of possibility] is that neb 
thee one ol [a possible reality 'sj two alternative slates [Lc,, existence 
and nonexistence] has any priority [of preference] due to its essence.^ 
'This is because, [if there should be a case where one of the two 
states bad priority ] f then in that case T 

1 . if the occurrence of the oilier state should become possible, 
then its occurrence cither would hr by reason of a cause, — and so 
chc \ first state’s] priority would need to become nonexistent,- -or [the 
occurrence] would not be by reason of a cause; and so, the impli- 
cation would be that a preference had been received: in the balance 
without an agent of preference, which is impossible. But, 

2. if [the occurrence of the other state] should not be possi- 
ble, then for the one [already! having ihc priority [the occurrence] 
would become a necessity. 


** MS On [his bast-v, ;■ ijivcii ihiug wnuld bt» a pnsKibk reality i:a Like scale of 
i r i TL-OEicxTHtcrocrH and it would dot lif possible to bold that temporality would Iwr 
ils attribute from [his a.-tpeet. IJ'it should he otherwise, then die impikacitm would 
he thaL it was a ccm|H>rat phono me non while in the state of iis nonesustenco. [ITom 
al-Savyid al-Sharif aljurjani's tommrntary on i.c., [jfa Mawaqtf.\ 

■ 11 flosses indicate the desigtsadorii. hoe of 'absolute' and ‘particular. 

Baydaivi's ff2 is equivalent to Rari'a #3, which Ilc staled as the heading of a 
disCusri'UJ] paragraph as loLlows-: “Ihe possible realily liy reason of its essence is 
equity balanced in Its iwo alternative states.” 
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Isfahan! says; L 12t» T T b&, MS 84 b 

b. The second distinguishing property of possibility is that neither 
one of the two alternative stales of a, possible reality, that is. 'existence 1 
or 'nonexistence 1 , ran possibly have priority because of [the possible 
reality’s] essence, [that is, For preference in the balance of existence]. 
L 327 This is localise, in a case where the prioruy of one of the 
two- states should have been realized because of its essence* then 

1. if the occurrence^ of the second state should become pos- 
sible, then ir would occur either by reason of a cause, or not by 
reason of a cause, 

a) if I he second stale should occur by reason of a cause* 
and thus the right of priority of the [firsL] slate, that was assumed 
to have priority' <m a possible reality because of its essence, would 
need the cause of the occurrence of the second state to be abol- 
ished, and since the occurrence of the second slate would be on the 
assumption of its being by reason of a cause,— the second slate would 
proceed lo become a ho one having priority for preference [in the 
balance of existence]. If it should be otherwise, then its cause would 
not be a [genuine | cause. 

And, if the second state should gain the priority 7 , then [hr first 
stale’s right or priority would not remain, since the first stair's right 
of priority was dejjeudrnt upon the absence of a cause for the occur- 
rence of the second slaLc. Thus* the right of priority would not be 
in the essence [of the first slate] because of the inherent necessity 
of [the right's] dependence upon the absence of a cause for the 
occurrence ol the second state, but, 

b) if the second state should occur not by reason of a cause, 
then the implication would he that it was a preference in the bal- 
ance [of existence] without any cause [for its preference]. And this 
would be the worst and most atrocious impossibility for the intel- 
lect, to be concerned with a case of preference for one of two equals 
without an agent of preferraJ However, 

2. if the occurrence of the second state [of the possibility] should 
not become possible, then the one [Le., first state of the 'possibil- 
ity'] having the priority [for preference in the balance of existence]. 


a MS gi [l.e„] ‘actuaJiKuLkm 1 [wuqiVJ. 
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would become die ‘necessary one’. Therefore, Implicitly it would be 
it traiisfarmation from ’possibility 1 In ‘necessity'. 

Baydawi said: L 127,. T 08 

c. The third distinguishing property of possibility is that a possi- 
ble reality’s existence depends upon ao effective cause; [that is,] a 
possible reality will not be existent as long as its transition [to exis- 
tence] is not assigned by its effective cause That assignment is 
called 'antecedent necessity’. If [the possible reality] in existent, tlien 
while it Ls existent it will not accept nonexistence, and it is [called] 
Consequent necessity 1 . The two necessities arc accidental to the pos- 
sible reality, and not | part | of its essence, 

Isfahan! says: L 127, T 58, MS 64b 

c. "I he third distinguishing property of possibility is that a possible 
reality's existence depends upon an efTet: live cause, [lliat is], a pos- 
sible reality will not lx: existent, as long as its transition [to existence] 
is not assigned [to it| by its effective cause, that is, as long as its 
transition is not necessary. ' lliat assignment is called the ‘antecedent 
necessity’, because if [the possible reality's] transition should not be 
made ‘necessary 1 by its effective cause, then it would remain in its 
state of 'possibility', since there would be no reason for it to be 
impossible, And if [the possible reality] should remain in its state of 
possibility, I hen it would not be preventing the other opposite state, 
so it would need an agent of ‘prcferral 1 . 

The argument would not he an infinite series because that would 
be impossible, so inevitably [the argument] would have to terminate 
in necessity, ’1 his is the ‘antecedent necessity 1 , [pnorj to the existence 
of the possible reality, because first it w:ts something necessary, then 


J? Buycfowi'if if 3 is closely rely ted to hit not precisely the same as Razi's #2 
which is seated iulluwv; ‘■' Tin: pusubLe rvalily [ 71 ^ nut In.- either cxisletit or inNi- 
exisumi except hjr reason of an ttlbctivc cause, 1 ’ R^iei says Ehai the possible reality 
cannot even, be conceived a* a ’nonexistent’ without an effective oiise. liaytlawi 
tak«: up the matter one stage later, : \ . . will tint hr existent as long as . . ."' 

Ru/.i's tfi can also be related! heir, but it is mo opaquely slated to be hbH’llI for 
easy ccuTipirliensitm, His is; ‘"The preference [for existence] of a possible real- 
ity fttToi'dieijfi; to its essence is preceded by 'necessity 1 and is succeeded by ‘-necessity.’ 
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it became existent, And when if possible reality becomes existent, 
then along with it by reason of existence there would be another 
necessity, because while it is existent its state of existence will not 
accept nonexistence . 56 And whatever does not accept nonexistence 
is 3 'necessary reality' , and this ls the 'consequent necessity 1 , because 
fthis second necessity] comes along with [the necessary reality] after 
its existence. So, the two necessities, the antecedent and the conse- 
quent, MB fin a become accidental qualities ol the possible real- 
ity. L Hut this la] not by reason of its essence, but rather, the first 
[necessity] L 128 is in consideration of the existence of the cause 
[of the possible reality], and the second l necessity | is in considera- 
tion of the existence [of the possible reality] itself, 

Eaydawi said: L 123, T 58/59 

d. The fourth [distinguishing property of possibility] h (hat a pos- 
sible reality needs its effective cause as long as it exists; [that is], a 
‘possible reality 3 , as long as it remains jin existence], keeps with it 
the 'need 1 [for its 'effective cause 1 in order that the abstract *|>os- 
silnJity 1 , that is its 'necessary' caused might [also] remain. Indeed, the 
abstract 'possibility* is inherently' necessary to a possible reality'*; and 
if it should be otherwise, it wot] Id be admissible that the possible 
reaLity be transformed into a 'necessary reality*, or into an ‘impos- 
sibility 1 . and then it would have need for a cause to make it possible. 

An objection has been raised that the causal action of an effective 
cause is cither upon something that already exists, but this is impos- 
sible, or upon something that is be i tig renewed [constantly], in which 
ease the need would be for [rhr latter], without regard for anything 
permanent, III reply [to this objection], Our position is that what is 
meant by the 'causal action 3 is that the 'effect* would continue as 
long as its 'effective cause' would continue. 


'■* MS gl: Otherwi.it, [here would Sc a. ji>isiircg cngcl her of" M contraries, 
w Ravd.w. i'h #4 correlates with. Rasr's #£>, which is slated follows; "'As tong 
as the pcosible reality continues | in eKistenTj 1 -'- it canncrt he free from [the n^erl for] 
its effective cause." Here, Razi presents the item with more darity than does Ikydawi. 
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Isfahan! says: L 12ft, T 59, MS 65a 

d. I lie fourth distinguishing property of possibility is that a pos- 
sible reality needs its effective cause na long as it exists 1 [that is], a 
possible reality keeps the need for its effective cause with it in its 
company as long as [the possible reality] remains [in existence]. The 
causal factor lor the possible reality’s need for the effective cause is 
'abstract possibility’, and as long as the possible reality remains fin 
existence] the abstract possibility will remain also. Thus, as long as 
the possible reality remains [in existence], the need for an effective 
cause will be remaining. 

We have stated that the possibility remains a$ long as the possi- 
ble reality remain h [in existence], only because iil^tcAel pnssibdily is 
inherently necessary for a possible reality. [This is] because 

1. if the | abstract j possibility should not he inherently neces^ 
sary for [the possible reality], then it would be admissible that the 
possibility be disjoined from the possible reality, and. in that case the 
possible reality 1 would become either a 'necessary reality 1 or an 
impossibility', and so, a transformation would be implied. Also |ii 
is because] 

2. if the [abstract] possibility should not be inherently neces- 
sary Lor the possible reality, then the possible reality would need 
some cause lor its own possibility, and thus the possible reality would 
not be a 'possible reality' in ils essence, but rather, would be either 
a ^necessary reality 1, or an 'uiipossibilityl 

An objection has been raised that it is not admissible for a pos- 
sible reality to need an effective cause as long as if remains [in exist- 
ence]. This is because if it should need an effective cause as long 
as it remains, then inevitably, the effective cause either would have 
a causal action upon the possible reality as long as it remained, or 
it would not have, If the effective cause should have no causal action 
upon the possible reality as long as it remained [in existence j, then 
there would be no resulting effect in the situation, on account of the 
impossibility of obtaining an effect without a caudal action. And, if 
no effect should obtained from [the effective cause] in rliis situ- 
ation, then h would hi: a case of self-juffidency instead of a need 
for the effective cause, so there would be no need [in the possible 
reality] for the effective cause: but this all would be contrary to the 
assumption [that the possible reality does have die need]. However, 
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if the effective cause should have a causal action upon the possible 
reality ag long as it remained jin existence], and [if] die causal action 
should require that an effect be obtained, then either the effect 
obtained from ir would be the existence that had been obtained pre- 
viously, and that would be impossible because of the impossibility of 
obtaining something already obtained^ or the effect obtained from it 
would be a factor that would be renewed constantly, and. then the 
need would be for thaL factor to be renewed, not for the entity that 
remained, although the assumption had been that the need would 
be for an endty that remained. So this [also] would br contrary to 
the assumption, 

[Baydawi] replied [to this objection] that what was meant by die 
causal action of {the effective cause] as long as [the possible reality] 
should last was that the duration of the effect would be the same 
as the duration of its effective cause. Further, there would l>e no 
implication either of producing something already produced, or of 
self-sufficiency [rather than need] in the continuing entity. Thin reply 
was based on the interpretation of L 129 the causal action as 
being in a proper required sequence [of cause and effect j r MS 6hb 

In truth, it should be stated jn [BaydawTs] reply dial the effective 
cause as long as it remained would lie producing an effect (hat would 
not be the [same] existence that had been present previously, but 
rather, something renewable that was the continuance of the exis- 
tence present previously, arid that by this continuance it had become 
the ‘remaining feature'. Thus, shore would be no implication that 
[the effective Cause b] causal action would not be upon the remaining 
feature, so as [o imply that the argument would be contrary to the 
assumption. The "remaining feature 1 would be the lirst existence that 
had been qualified by the attribute of continuity, that is, of permanence. 

Therefore* [the effective caused] action upon a new p entity, other 
than the first existence [by itself], does not imply that its action 
would be lacking upon the first existence when it was qualified by 
the attribute of continuity, because the lack of [the effective cause’s] 
action upon the absolute [unmodified] entity* 1 does not require that, 
its causal action be lacking upon the entity as modified," 1 


y: MS .l'L: That is, titu first existent*.' [alone] . 

&l MS :gt; That is, the first fxBttittt ws modified by the continuation, 
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Baydawi said; 


L 129, T 59 


4 , Eternity 

Eternity ihat is pass exdudes the causal action of a fire agent, because 
[die caus-al action] would be preceded by an intention which would 
he accompanied by the absence of an effect; indeed, (he intention 
to bring into existence [something that was already] an existent would 
be an impossibility. 

Now, the philosophers ascribed The universe to the Divine Make]', 
in spile of Lheii belief in the eternity [of the universe], only because 
ol their belief ibat [God] in His essence is the Necessary Cause, 

The Mutakallimun agreed among themselves to exclude [eter- 
nity] from everything except the essence of God Most High and HLs 
artributes. 

And while the Mu'tazilah denied the ctcmiiy of the [dhine] attrib- 
utes, nevertheless | the eternity of the attributes] has been their posi- 
tion, in the sprite that they have affirmed as established certainty 
five attribute-states that have no beginning. These are 

a. [God’s own] presence within existence, 

b. | Hisj living nature, 

c. | His] omniscient nature T 

d. [His] omnipotent nature, and 

e. [Hi-4 divine nature, 6 * the last being an attribute-state that Abu 
ilashim affirmed to exist as 

]. ihc causal function for the jollier] four, and as 
2. the age nr of differentiation for the essence [of God], 1,1 


fiJ a. [d-raawjQdiyali], b. [al-hayyiyah], t. [il-'alimtyaiij, d. [aJ-cjadirLyah], c. fal- 
uJQhivili], 

b:i F.D. Kazi had included must of these same points. in his 'Gunfimdam t/f thoaffit 
[A/ukaaati, pp. 32 8C He held ih^L the MuldkaDimun asid die philosophers dLTFcrcd 
only in the semantics of iheir pudd-ona regarding die- eternity -or die temporality of 
G-ckI’s wjLkhi with [he world/universe, and he pmsmted insigh's in support of this 
judgment. 

Ail parties in the debate were agreeable to tnalung "eternal entities' derive from 
tied a* [hr eternal NctrStitry tlauM:, tied wu* crirKTivctJ a.# Iteing activT in lime 
as the tiifvitir Agenr of FVoe Choice, hut it wjls impossible io agree on deriving 
‘eternal rruicics 1 ' from the Agent of h'rce Choice, appaicntly because of a disentitle 
miicy between the disputants* concepts of time and elemity, ftari presents the 
‘philosophers'. without i“lj.lilli u| atsy, .is holding ihat ihr world and lime eluted in 
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lsr*}]aTii says: L 1 29; T 59, MS 651; 


4. Eternity 

Eternity that is past excludes the causal action of an agent of free 
choice, [This is] because the causal action of an agent of free choice 
would have been preceded by an intention and a choice. The inten- 
tion to bring a thing into existence would be accompanied by the 
lack of an effect, since the intention to bring into existence some- 
thing already' existing would be impossible, as that would be a case 
of obtaining [die existence of] something that had already been 
obtained, and that would be impossible. 

Now, a nonexistent entity' toward which an intention to obtain its 
existence was being directed, would be a ‘temporal phenomenon 1 
because it would originate after having been nonexistent- Thus, the 
causal action of (he [Agent of] free choice would require the tem- 
poral origination of an effect, but the past eternity of an effect would 
exclude its having a temporal origination. Therefore, the past eter- 
nity of an effect would exclude the causal action of the Agent of 
free choice, since whatever would exclude the conclusion would 
exclude also the premise, 

l ltc authors expression, “Now, the philosophers ”, h the answer 
to an assumed interpolation, a fid! statement of the interpolation 
being that the philosophers, in spite of their belief that the universe 
is a thing of past eternity, traced its derivation to the divine Maker. 
Thus, (with them] the past eternity [of the universe] would not 
exclude the causal action of the Agent [of free choice]. 15 A full state- 
ment of the answer is that in spite of their belief L 1UU that [the 
universe] is a thing of |>asi eternity, the philosophers traced the 
derivation of the universe to the divine Maker only Itecause of Lheir 
belief that the Maker of the universe was a 'Necessary Cause 1 , not 
a Tree Choice [Agent] b So much so that, if they were to believe 
that the Maker would be an 'Agent of free choice 1 , then they would 


rlrriiity, and itiiis the Agent of Free Choice would be ahJe do work with (hem in 
eternity. However, tes Lhe MmakaLbrnun ‘‘eternal entities' could cctean ordy GchI wiLb 
his attribute, thus the world .and time were not conceivable as L etrrstal entities 1 . 

t+ The MS supplies [aL-mukhtar], lor the fDivine | At'cnf of free choice. I. and 
1’ tack the adjective here. 
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noi have made it admissible that He he a 'Necessary Cause 1 of the 
Sterna I universe 1 . 

From this it is dear that ]the philosophers | agreed 

a. on the admissibility of tracing the derivation of what is from, 
past eternity to the eternal Necessary Cause, and [they agreed] 

b. {>11 the impossibility of tracing its derivation to an 1 Agent of 
Free Choice'- However, the philosophers do apply the name,® Tree 
Choice [Agent*] to God Most High, but not with the meaning by 
which MS 66a the Mutakallimun interpret ^choice 1 . 

The Mutakallimun have agreed to exclude ^ctcrcaily past 1 [as a 
qualifying temri] from everything except the essence of God and His 
attributes. 

| Baydawi’sJ statement, "And while the Muhav.tlah denied flic pa^l 
eternity of the [divine] attributes", refers to the answer to an assumed 
interpolation. A liiEl statemcni of ibis interpolation would he, "You 
[disputants] have arrogated Jo your own use the agreement among 
the Mutakallimun to exclude eternity past from everything except 
die essence of God Most High and His attributes. There are Mu'tazilah 
adherents among T f>9 the Mutakallimun, and it is [the Mu'ta- 
aitah] who reject (he pastf eternity of the [divine] attributes. So, the 
agreement about the exclusion of eternity past from everything except 
the essence of God anti His attributes is not [by the Mutakallimun],” 

Then the answer |(o this interpolation] is, "And while the MiTtazilah 
denied the eternity of the divine attributes, nevertheless they held to 
the meaning [of the doctrine], in that the MuYazilah affirmed a* 
established certainty the existence of five attribute -states that have 
no beginning. 11 dlicse are \ according to the Muhazilah] r 

a. | God’s] presence within existence, 

b- [His] living nature* 

c. [His] omniscient nature, 

d. [His | omnipotent nature, and 

t\ [His] divine nature. This last one, His divine nature,, is a. fifth 
attribute-stale that Abu Hashim affirmed U> exist as both (he cause 
of the [other] four attribute-states and as the differentiating factor 
lor | God’s] essence. This is» because [in Abu llashim's theory] the 
essence of the Creator lias a commonality with all the other essences 


" v [abmukhtarj lireinilly, [Agem ol'J "whaievtr is [freely] driven. 
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in [the lact of] being an "essence’* but it is differentiated from them 
by the attribute [-state] of' [God’s] divinity. 

An objection might be raised that the orthodox scholars of the 
Sunnah do not recognize any Certainty of existence for cterrud entities;, 
because ‘eternal end Lies’ is used as an expression for things that are 
mutually differentiated From one another^ [but| each one of which 
is an eternal entity; and |the scholars of the Sunnah j hold there is 
no differentiation. [among these entities] except in their essences. Re- 
garding the attributes, they do not hold hat there is any differentiation, 
not even in (he attributes when taken together with the essence, 
according to the position taken by Abu al-Ha-san al-Ash'ari, 

The Mu c taziilah posit a difference between ‘established certainty' 
and 'existence 1 * and they do not affirm the existence of any eternal 
entities/' " The fi've attribute-slates are the doctrine of Abu Hashidl 
atone. As ihc causal factor for | food’s j presence within existence, 
[lbr| His living nature* |Forl His omniscience, and [for] His omnipo- 
tence [Abu Haahjm] proposed a fifth attribute-state, namely, [God’s] 
divine nature. 

The Mutakailimun inciudc among their proofs for excluding eter- 
nal entities the demonstration dial every possible reality is a tem- 
poral phenomenon* anti that hat [demonstration J proves the temporal 
origination of everything, except God Most High, 

Baydawi said: L 1U0, T 60 


5- 7 cfKpimfoy 

a. ‘Temporality' [or. 'temporal origination 5 ], consists in the fact 
that an ‘existence’ has been preceded L 131 hy ‘nonexistenceb 


MS gl: tV Kite is- meant L?y "mutual diffrrcHtialiori 1 from ottr- anothu is a. 
d^widudfll) within existence, rim: viiLiLn what is uridc-rKtood! [by an '(.tcrTial entity 1 ], 
for that. [difTerpntiationl is present in thr attributes. 

MS gl: Ihe nrCfinLtij; of an ‘■prr'rtial entity' is an rxisEcin b:ji-ing mi beginning. 
Thcw endues,, lln*t [rhr Mu‘tajubh] Jtffirm as PStTlLsbrrl ce^ainlie;, are not fha.r- 
ifittrizcd among them an having cxjsLencc, thus., they would util bp eternal, unless 
the intended meaning of an 'eternal entity' would be an 'established certainty hav- 
ing no be|pnni.njf. “blit ihi* disrusdon is about tlie popularly understood mean- 
ing.— Mvm-aver, the only one who would infer chat [conclusion [ is lie who has 
affirmed t?ie attribute-scale as Mi eMabrisljeJ certain Ly, from other [gdatittrs], 

[Horn a]-Sbarif.JurianL ,, s commentary on hi 1 * 
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b, [Temporality] is also sometimes interpreted as a need [lot 
another agency] 6 ” and is [then] called ‘essential origination 1 . 

The philosophers held that ‘temporality 1 in I he first sense’ 5 * 1 requires 
ihi: antecedence of both i mattet > anti f a time period 1 , [They held 
thalj 

1. regarding the first of these, [matter 1 , the statement is true] 
because the ‘possibility of temporal original ion 1 is present in exis- 
tence before [temporal origination itself] is [present]; so, there would 
be a substrate lor [the temporal origination] other than some [par- 
lie Lilar] temporal phenomenon, and lhai [substrate] would he f tnat- 
lerb And, 

2. regarding the second of these., [‘a time period’,. Lite State- 
ment is true] because the nonexistence [of the time period] is 
antecedent to its existence, and this antecedence 7 ® is not because of 
sion-ie causal factor, or its essence, or its preeminence, or its place, 
but it is because of the ‘duration of time 1 . 

A reply [to die philosophers] in their ftrsl [proposition] is that 
[abstract] possibility is nrmexisletitial: and [the reply] in their second 
[proposition] is that the antecedence sometimes would be other than 
that mentioned, as is the antecedence of 1 today' over ‘tomorrow 1 / 1 


fy In tlic Tn'iijat lw al-Sharil' al-Jugarti, 'essenuaJ origination’ is defined as ‘the 
need for another agency’, [presumably seeing as the agent Drprr-fcrral for ewstence]- 
A.-M. flnichra/s compendium, fjjiqut- dt 4s ¥■$$$# Jiwd h p. 62, 

&134, gives Ihn Sina ! 's definiuon, "Everything Tsists ilmough another agency and 
wriukl not tiasv existence if ii haft been isolated . . 

I t., at ‘temporal origination*. 'Matter' and "a rime period' (middah wa- 
rn uddAhl , 

'" [cjabLiyyii] as in A.M Goichon,. LtTiqm, &556. 

1 The philosopher Urn Rushd |= Averroes, I L ] I Thf! | who lived and worked 
in SpcLiji. was a contemporary of F.1X Raj.i. In a famous debatr- during the gen- 
eration just preceding hath Jbn Rushd and Rad, Abu Hamid al-Ghazali had argued 
successfully upainsi the philosophers 1 docEnne lhaL the world/universe had existed 
in put eLcrruLy as an emanation from God. This dehalt had resulted in a severe 
public and tegal reaction against philosophers in general and their version of the 
world's e)ds™e. Late in his career !bn Rushd wrote an essay entitled Tliscourtt 
on the Harmony between the Belief of die Peripatetics. and that of die M iita kallim ijn 
Arrnntg llle Learned of hluuii Iregardin^l ihe Vhmrwr of I he Wodd’s Existence"". El 
nctjti only in a Hebrew [ransLackui. I!arry S. Kogan has punished an English trans- 
lation isptd a sLudy of this essay fin Mzmif Thtobgr and Phtlaivphv. Stadui in Honor of 
GeOrff t\ Sfrurais, Edited by Michael E. Marmura, pp. 203-235,. Albany, K.Y.: State 
I’nivcrsity of Mew York ErcsA, [ol984f] 

The fact thai it exists only in Hebrew insatiably ina>- be speculated to be caused 
hy the danger frons his enemies if Li were to he ACOCSSil>le in Arabic- E.D- ,Rjui 
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Isfahani says: 


L 131, T 60, MS 66a 


5, Temporality 

a. 'Temporality’ consists in the far* that [a given] 'existence' has 
been preceded by 'nonexistence’; [this type of temporality] is called 
'temporal origination* JtuqraHy; 'origination within time duration’] - 

b. Funher, temporality is sometimes interpreted as 'origination 
because o( the need for another agency '; [this lyjje] is called 'essen- 
tial origination V 11 

Every ‘possible reality 1 that is an ‘existent’ is a temporal phe- 
nomenon by 'essential origination 1 , since for every possible reality 
that is an existent a lack of rightful claim to its existence through 
its essence precedes MS 66b its [actual] existence* because a pos- 
sible reality that is an existent h an "existent because of another 
agency*. And if tilt essence of an 'existent because of another agency’ 
should be considered in itself* apart from the 'other agency’, then 
it would not have any rightful claim to existence. [Hut that is| not 
[to say] that, it would have a rightful claim to 'notexisiing 1 , 75 since 
such ‘notexisiing* also would belong to it by reason of another 
[agency]. 

As to [the possible reality’s] existence* thaL [fact of existence] es 
because of another agency, 'ibus* its lack of rightful claim to exis- 
tence is due to its own essence* while its [actual] existence is due to 
the other agency, Therefore, its lack of rightful claim to existence* 


and Ibts IC.Ljl id i :LaJ m similar motivations for writing on thin subject. Ilm Rushd 
Iwcausc he was hoping to demonstrate that the diverging views of die MurabaJLinuin 
and die philosophers “Lipproitirriate otic another 1 ' (Op. rit.. p. 207* Ko^an, tr. j. Rad 
said that in his view the difference among the.* disputants over three matters was, 
only a variation in semantics {Muhnsja!, p. 33). "I"be handling of die subject 

with suc h ‘'objective detachment” by diSftiSStQg <hr views of the major diplitimt 
parties* while it was iil$0 a rcitoh foe clarity of Cxprdikid find intent* may be seen 
as another self-defense feature built inlu the writings of Urn Ittishd, F.]l Ra/s and 
Baydawi ■ml thesur i>jrllrt>viersial and. reader sensitive 1 0 pies ol‘ 'cosmic creation 1 ver- 
sus Vms.iurtiofi. 1 * and L p*& (qufel) etemiry’ versus 'the introduction of rime and place 
inlo eternity' and 'divine activity wilbin time'. fS.iydawi's sentences an: not only a 
stririup lor a precise and concise expression, but also they ate a Sfriritag lor abstraci 
li-eedom front any materia] and controversial references which easily rndd h* det- 
onaied by skilled enemies Into destructor poliiicjd and religious controversy. 

Temporal origination [htiduLhan ramaniyan]; cHEfnlinl origination Hivdichan 
dhadyanj. 

’’ (aJ-la-wujtid]. 
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lliis [lack of claim] being a state derived from iLs essence prior to 
its [arl usd | existence, and this | actual ejdsLem:e in turn] being a state 
derived Ira m the other agency,^ would he an antecedence due to 
the essence. This is because to remove the state of an entity that is 
on account of its essence logically requires removing its essence. And 
this is because the state of an entity that is on account of its essence 
h cite concomitant of its essence, and to remove the concomitant 
logically requires removing the substrate of the concomitant. Thus, 
to remove the essence logically requires removing the state [of actuat 
existence] that is on account of die other agency. 

As to removal of the slate [of actual existence] that is on account 
of the other agency, this (hues not require necessarily removing the 
slate that is on account of the essence. So, the existence of a pos- 
sible reality that is an existent by reason of another agency would 
be preceded by its lack of rightftJ claim to existence* [and tliis would 
bef an "essential antecedence 1 . The lack of rightful claim to existence 
is something other that] [actual] existence. Thus, the existence of 
every possible reality (hat is existent by reason of another agency 
would be preceded by something other than [its existence, in an 
"essential antecedence', and this is "essential origination’. So : every 
possible reality that is existent is a temporal phenomenon by ‘essen- 
tial origination’. 

'Hie philosophers hold Lhe posiuon iluit temporally according to 
I he I List meaning, namely, the fact dial L 132 existence is pre- 
ceded by nonexistence and is called ‘temporal origination 1 f requires 
the prior existence of both ‘matter' and a ‘time period', 

L Regarding the first [of the two main requirements of the 
philosophers], — namely, the fad that temporal origination requires 
the prior existence of ‘matter^ — that [requirement] is. because the 
temporal phenomenon's possibility is existent prior to |the temporal 
phenomenon's] ‘existence 3 . And thar is because every temporal phe- 
nomenon, prior to its own [actual] existence, has had being as an 
entity whose existence was possible. This is because, if prior to its 
own [actual | existence it had not had hemg 


34 \J$ g.1: And Lhai VhIicj - 1 winj]d be pin - prasilde rtaltLy’s ets^nual] lad oL'rLghc- 
ftj] claim, ihi cxJHHTiec, not irs. nonfixisreiiiL'e, according to ih«* pflsiTinri tuvM:, ihac [cm- 
poTility consisti In. die fact thai rjd^Dcncc ir preceded by nonexistence. [al-Sharif 
a.]-Ju.L'j LtLtL. presumably fr-om biR glosses on. ilie p-rcsmt conirnoitary by Isfahani.] 
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a) something whose existence was 'possible', then the 
implication is that prior to its Owti [actual] existence it would have 
bad being either 

b) as something whose existence was 'necessary 1 , or 

r) as something whose existence was ' impossible*, Ti by the 
inherent necessity of iis limitation to these three [categorical, If one 
of tlicsc | categories] should be excluded, then the implication would 
be that one of the other two would become the actuality, and this 
implicitly would be a case of transformation, Thu% ihe possibility of 
[the temporal phenomenon's! existence would be attained prior to 
its [actual] existence. 

That [abstract] 'possibility’ would not be (Ire power™ held over it 
by the OnniiifMJieiit One, since the reason that no power can be 
held over an 'impossibility 3 is that it is not a "possible reality 3 in 
itself, and the reason that what i& not an "impossibility' is something 
ovrr which power MS can be held is that it ps a "possible 

reality 3 in itself 

So,, if the "possibility 1 should be the power that was. held over it 
by the Omnipotent. One, then the case would be one where, if it 
should be said of sortie ’impossibility' that [the impossibility] was 
“something over which [hero was tio power because it was not a 
possible reality in itself 11 , then an objection might be raised 

a) that it was “Something over which there was no power 11 
because it was something over which there was tio power, or, 

b) that it was ""not a possible reality in itself” because it 
was not a possible reality in itself All this would t>e sonorous non- 
sens *;,' 7 for it has become clear that ‘possibility’ [in the abstract] is 
something other than the fact that the Omnipotent One would hold 
power over it. 


n Reading with the MS and MS Garrett L and T imrrt, “or something 

whose existence war (josidble 13 , hut this would In: redundant because uf the pre- 
ceding flWidhioaial clause. 

^ MS gL: lei spile of ihc cstifnuiirirt held by some of [the philosophers], rbai the 
causal factor [ma'iia. 1 ] of 'a thing's possibalhv prim to its [acmal| exislcnoe" is the 
genuine power aver it heki lyy Lhe CJ[miij.hSiir:nt One. [From ai-Jurjuwi’s ffluinsii' 
titry ufH)fi fj-lji’s Afeuwftfi] 

77 Reading wittl l" and ahe MS ^s wiwrlkvi. L reads: [h-d-r], while thr readings 
rjf MS Garret! 9£©Ha and fiSir;tt-Vahiida 44H(i may he the- sanir as b. bur they 
am indistinct. 

The MS iulds a gloss here: 'That is, a futility 3 , 
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Moreover, [abstract] 'possibility 1 is not an ‘intelligible entity’ in 
itself because of the fact that its existence is not in ,a substrate, but 
rather* it is an "adjunctive endty* that a thing lias in comparison 10 
its own existence, as the saying goes* “A body has the capability of 
existing 11 * or, in comparison: to one thing becoming another thing, 
as one might say, Ht A body has, rhe capability of becoming white.” 
Thus, ’possibility 5 would be an T 61 intelligible entity in com- 
parison to another thing,, so it would be an adjunctive entity. IMow. 
adjunctive entities air accidental qualities, and accidental qualities 
have no existence except in their subject-substrates. Thus, a tempo- 
ral phenomenon would be preceded [in existence | by 

a) the ‘possibility’ of its existence* and by 

b) its subjectHSulratrate,™ A particular possibility is the poten- 
tiality for the subject-substrate in relation to the existence of a par- 
ticular temporal phenomenon within ii, so it would be die potentiality 
for its [actual] existence, 

Now* the subject substrate is a subject-substrate in comparison to 
the | abstract | possibility that was an accidental quality within it* and 
[it Ls also) a subject-substrate in comparison to a temporal phe- 
nomenon, if the temporal phenomenon is an accidental quality; but 
[i he subject-substrate] would be 1 matter ' in comparison to a tem- 
poral phenomenon* if Lhc temporal phenomenon should be "sub- 
stance". Whichever it is, the temporal phenomenon L 133 would 
he preceded by "matter 1 * since tine subject-substrate would be a body, 
and a body would be inseparable from ‘matter 5 . 

2, Regarding the second [main requirement of the philo- 
sopher?] * namely, Ibe fact that tem]>oral origination requires the 
prior existence of "a lime period 1 ,- that [rcquiremcni] is because the 
nonexistence of a temporal phenomenon is antecedent [timewise] to 
its existence. By a process of induction this antecedence is comprised 
within five classes: 

a) Causal antecedence. This class is an antecedence of the 
effective cause, that is [also] a necessary cause* over its eflect. It is, 
for example, like ihe antecedence of die movement of a finger over 
the movement ol a ring [on the finger]. 

Is. Natural antecedence. "[’his is h rase wilt-re one CiiLtly is 

such that another entity has need for it, although the first entity h 


ffl The MS omits the pronominal HLiffbtrs atTer 'ttxL-ii™ce" and TubjrcL-subELrate'. 
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hoc an effective cause that is [also] a necessary cause, for the latter. 
It is, for example, like the antecedence of one over two. 

These two [initial classes] have a ctmmicmaJily in one meaning, 
namely, an ‘antecedence of the essence *. 'Hi is commonality of mean- 
ing is ilia! one on lily I ms need for another in becoming realized, 
hut the second entity does no! have need for the first. Hills, the 
one that has the need is antecedent by reason of its essence. Inevitably 
then, MS 67b in spite of this fact and by itself alone, the one 
having the need either will give existence to the one that is needed, 
or it will not. Thus, the one having [he need, by the hirst consider- 
ation would l>e "causal antecedence*, and by the second considera- 
tion it would be "natural antecedence 1 , 

c) Temporal antecedence. In this case, the one that pre- 
cedes is antecedent to the one that retards, in an antecedence lhat 
does not join together the one coming before with the one coming 
after, as is, for example, the antecedence of father over son. 

d) Functional antocedener. In this case, die functional arrange- 
ment is to l>e considered. The [functional] rank may be perceptible 
either semately, as in the antecedence of one who leads [the prayer 
rite] over one who is led. or [it may be perceptible | intellectually, 
as in the antecedence ol genus over species, if |thc comparison] 
begins from the top. 

e) Honorary antecedence. In this case, (he antecedence is 
like that of an advanced scholar over a [beginning] learner. 

Thus, among the philosophers, the classes of antecedence arc com- 
prised within these five, and their defining limitation is by way of 
induction, 

Now, the antecedence of a temporal phenomenon's nonexistence 
over its own existence is not 

{a" because of causality, nor 

{b) because of nature, — since the nonexistence of an entity 
would not be a cause for its existence, nor 

[cj because of honor, — since the nonexistence of an entity 
would not have honor in relation to its existence, nor 

(d} because of function,- since that would be either some- 
thiaig according io its position, but a nonexistent temporal phe- 
nomenon has neither position nor place, or it would be something 
according to nature, but there is nothing in the nature of a non- 
existent temporal phenomenon that would have antecedence. 
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Therefore, the antecedence would be because of a 'time duration 1 ; 
and thus* it is established that temporal origination in the first sense 
|i.e.j that nonexistence precedes the existence of a Ermporal phenom- 
enon], requires that there be the antecedence of a time duration: 
a. a. To the first [main requirement claimed by the philosopher, 
namely, that the origination of a temporal phenomenon requires the 
prior existence of matter^ the answer is that [abstract] ‘possibility’ 
ih nonexistentiaJ. Thus, prior to the existence of a i temporal phe- 
nomenon > F possibility’] does not require that there he a substrate 
[for it.] present within external existence. 

An objection has heen raised that the [abstract] possibility is an 
intellectual entity linked to an external entity, T, 1 34 so, from the 
standpoint of its having a linkage to an external entity, it would not 
itself be an external existent. 1'his is true, because in external real- 
ity there ri no entity identifiable as f [abstract] possibility, 1 hut rather, 
'the possibility of existence 1 is present in external reality. And because 
of its linkage with a given particular thing it does prns'e the exter- 
nal existence of that particular llbng^ which is the suhject-sub&trale 
[Of the ‘possibility of existence’]. 

The answer [to this objection] is that wc do not gnint ihat [the 
possibility], by reason of its linkage with an external entity, proves 
that its subject-substrate exists externally- That would be implied only 
if there should be a linkage in the external, but, if the linkage should 
be within the mind, then that would tioc be the implication. 

An objection hits been raised a) that the l abstract] possibility of 
a temporal phenomenon may not be admitted so inhere within it, 
since before its existence a temporal phenomenon cannot possibly 
be a substrate for anything, and b) [the possibility] may not he admil- 
ted to inhere in any other thing, .since the qualifier of one thing 
may not inhere in some other thing. 

| In reply} to this [objection] it has been argued that the [abstract] 
possibility of a temporal phenomenon, prior to the latter's existence, 
does inhere in its subject-substrate. Indeed, since the temporal phe- 
nomenon’s existence would have a linkage with the subject-substrate, 
then the possibility MS 68a of its existence would also be linked 
to the siiii ]j L"t:t -s-Lil Thus, [the possibility] would Ik: an attribute 
of the subject-substrate in view of its linkage to it, and [the possibility 
would be] an attribute of the temporal phenomenon in view of the 
fail that ihr possibility of [its] existence would be comparable to it. 
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And, since the temporal phenomenon’s existence would be no more 
rhan a linkage; to another entity, then it would not be impossible for 
its [abstract] possibility to subsist in that other entity. 

An objection might be raised to the effect that* if it should be 
admissible for the substrate of a temporal phenomenon's possibility 
to be [also] the subject-substrate [for this possibility], then,, in con- 
sideration of the fact that [the substrate] was receptive to [die abstract 
possibility], why would it not be admissible lbr the substrate of a 
temporal phenomenon's possibility to be [also] its "'agent', in con- 
sideration of the fact that it is [already actively] the agent for it? 
Rather, this Patter identity] is more appropriate, because the rela- 
tionship of an active agent to the Existence of a causal effect is 
stronger than the relationship of a passive receptor to its existence. 

let no one say that, if [abstract] possibility should subsist in an 
active agent,, then no power would be excited by [the possibility] , 
because in that case the ‘possibility 1 would he a way of referring to 
the power of the Omnipotent One, 

Our position is that the fact that the possibility would subsist in 
an active agent does not require that [the agent’s] j>ower kigiealiy 
lie identical with the power or the Omnipotent One. Indeed, for the 
active agent to be such that a temporal phenomenon could issue 
from it b quite different from [an agent] holding power over [the 
temporal phenomenon]. [This is] because ithf agent's] role as hold- 
ing power over [the temporal phenomenon] would be causally depen- 
dent upon its role as (he one from which a temporal phenomenon 
could issue. 

b.-a. To the second [mam requirement of the philosophers |, 
namely, that "temporal origination’ in the first sense [of being an 
‘existence 1 following its having been a ‘nonexistence 5 ] requires the 
prior existence of a 'time duration 3 ,— the answer is that ["temporal] 
antecedence is not bound by the limitation you [philosophers] set 
forth. Indeed, the antecedence tnigbt be quite different from it. 

For example, it might be like the antecedence of one group o( 
panicles of a time duration over [another] group [of particles in the 
same time duration]. However, [dais antecedence] would not con- 
stitute a time duration, because it is impossible for one time dura- 
tion to include another time duration, L 135 Nor would Lih is 
antecedence] be because of causality, since some panicle* of a litne 
duration would not be a causal factor for others, likewise, [the 
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antecedence] would not be Ittcause of nature, T nor because 
of honor* nor because of function, as [this function] would be a mat- 
ter of [its physical] position, and a lime duration does not have a 
‘position 1 ; and as for being a matter of nature } there would he noth- 
ing in i lie nature of one group of time duration parades ihni would 
make it antecedent to the other group. That is what the philoso- 
phers have been saying, 

But truly, the [notion of the] antecedence of one group of time 
duration particles over another group would be a return to [the 
notion of] ‘temporal antecedence 3 , since temporal antecedence requires 
neither the ‘before 1 nor the ‘alter’ CO he in some other time dura- 
tion than what they are in, But rather, temporal antecedence requires 
the 4 before' to be prior to the ‘after', in an antecedence that does 
not join together its ‘before 1 and ‘alter 5 . 

It is likewise for one group of time duration particles in relation 
to the other group. The antecedence of some panicles over the others 
would be in a time duration, but it would not bs a time duration 
in addiiion MS fifth to the preceding one, but rather, the time 
duration would he the preceding one itself. 

Moreover, it is admissible that the antecedence of one group of 
lime duration particles over another group should lie in rank. Indeed, 
"yesterday' is prior to today 5 in rank, if [the reckoning] begins from 
the side of the ‘past 1 ,. 

The right thing to be said in answer [to the philosophers] is that, 
if you [philosopher] mean by a temporal phenomenon's nonexistence 
prior £q its existence ‘a time duration 1 tn which |(he nonexistence] 
would be prior to [the existence] by way of an imaginary assumed 
duration of time, then that meaning is granted. But, if you mean 
by [the nonexistence] being prior to [the existence] that it would be 
by way of an actually realized and existent time duration, then that 
meaning would t>r ruled out, and what you have presented in expla- 
nation of n does not achieve tire purpose. 
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Chapter 5: Singularity and Plurality 


L . On ih e real nature iff singularity and pfurakly 

a. 'Singularity* (.’(insist in a given thing being such that it may 
not he divided into entities having commonality in a quiddity; while 
‘plurality" is the opposite of ^singularity']; 

b, Moreover, ‘singularity’ 

1 . differs from both ‘existence 1 arid "quiddity 1 ; — whereas the 
‘many 1 in itself would be (he ‘many’, whether of some existent thing 
or a human being, but it would not be a 'one*, and the same would 
t>e true of a 'plurality'"; and [singularity] 

2. is an established certainly externally. rihis is because it would 
t>e part of [the concept of j an ‘existent one’, and because, if it should 
be a nonexistent then ‘plurality* would be a nonexistent; and as ‘plu- 
rality : would be the sum of the nonexistent ‘units of singularity", both 
of these [conceptual] contraries would be noncxistents, and that 
would be impossible. Therefore, 'singularity' is something [externally | 
existential, and ‘plurality* being the sum of the : units of singularity 1 , 
is also [externally] existential 

An oblation has been raised that, if the units of singularity should 
be exktents then they would have a commonality both in the iact 
of their being units of singularity, and [in the fact of] their being 
distinguishable from each other by specific properties, so they would 
have other units of singularity’, and then implicitly the argument 
would be an infinite series. [In fact, however], the truth is that bold 
‘singularity* and 'plurality' are intellectual entities. 

Isfahan! says: L 135/136, T 62, MS 68b 

Chapter 5: SthoulaxitV and Plurality 

In Chapter h (he author has set forth three topics: 3, On the real 
nature of singularity and plurality; 2. The classes of singularities; 3. 
The classes of plurality. 
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1 . On the ti fii nature of singularity and plurality 

'Singularity 1 * cannot possibly be defined in accordance with reality 
because [he conception ibrmed yf it would be intuitive in nature, as. 
everyone knows that [the category of] ‘one thing' [might consist of] 
A Ulan, or a horse, or any Other [single] thing, without needing CO 
acquire this knowledge by a process of reasoning. 

a. 1 be definition given by our author is in accordance with 
[metaphoric] verbal expression, 1 but not in accordance with [strict] 
reality, [f it were otherwise, then the argument would he circular. 
This is because if we should say. “'Singularity 1 consists in a given 
thing being such that it may not be divided into entities having com- 
monality in a quiddity," then wc would he saying that ‘singularity' 
consists in a given thing being such that by inherent necessity' it may 
not become ‘many 1 . Titus, we would have used ‘plurality* in defining 
‘singularity', 

but 'plurality 1 | itself] is impossible to define except by means of 
‘singularity’, since Singularity' i a the beginning principle of 'plural- 
ity', and From it are derived its existence and its quiddity. On that 
basis, any formulation by which ‘plurality’ would be defined would 
make use of ‘singularity' in it. Examples arc: “Plurality is a collection 
of ‘single units”*, and “Plurality is what is counted up one by one”, 
and other such formulations. Bui singularity is belle] - known to the 
intellect chan plurality, because it is the beginning principle of plu- 
rality, and the intellect would know i he beginning principle first. 

The definition [i.-e,, of Singularity') that was set forth [by the 
author] MS GEhs, is inclusive ol both 

1. genuine singularity, that is, an entity being such that it may 
not be divided as a matter of fundamental principle, as are the 
Necessary Existent and the point [in space f, and 


1 MS glosses; 1. The bent'fil of putting; ti definition into it Vftftttl expression is 

knowing ihitc the ^trbul expression murk; ttiL‘ pustliml Of [bi-tii 3 * ] a determined 

meaning, 

2 - A defumion by verbal [rtlelaphorl liiMa'nf al-lafef] is when a [slandsntlj 

dfifitutLtm doerf nor i-U^rK- indicate che iriennirig. so an Lnmrpmaiioji is given by a 
clearer expression to asiJu an- that meaning, as we say, "The burly fellow fak 
gha^anCi! 1 ) is 4iii» old lion. 5 ' This i* not a genuine definition meant to hrLp in tdr« 
muLabng a not yet realised conc^prMvn, but it is meant 10 determine U Sense chat 
only dir term "burly fellow would show £tni>j|g h l|| mlirr meanings, mj ifem one 
would Sum Lo it and know that ll marked its pwirion. [From Jurjani s fomnirti- 
t:iry rm Ij t "s Afami^j/] 
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2.. adjunctive singularity, that is, an entity being such that it 
may be divided, but not divided into a plurality of entities having 
a commonality in r|i»irleiii as man, who may be divided into a 
hand, a foot, and a head; but indeed, such entities would have no 
commonality in a perfectly complete quiddity. 

As for whatever is divisible into entities having commonality in a 
quiddity, such as any grouping divided into individual units having 
commonality in a quiddity, the fact that something is like that would 
not be [.he same as! ‘singularity 1 ; but rather, it would constitute 'plu- 
rality 1 , the opposite of 'singularity', 

Thus, ‘plurality’ consists in a flung being such dial it is divisible 
into entities having commonality in a quiddity, such as the aloro 
mentioned grouping. 

!>. Moreover, 'swgukmty’ 

3. differs from both 'existence' and 'quiddity 1 . 

This is because, if [‘singularity + | should be identical with ‘quid- 
dity' -or identical with 'existence 1 , then the notion of a ‘one 1 , L 137 
as a ‘one’, would be [identical with] the notion of an ’existent’ as 
an ’existent', or, the notion of ‘a man 1 as 'a man’; but such is not 
the case, 

[On the other hand], the 'many 1 , in itself, would be a ‘many’, 
whether of some ‘existent’ tiling, or of a 'human being 1 , but it would 
not be a 'one : , in being a 'many’ And even if it should have a 'one’ 
applied to it ns an accidental quality, as when one says of a plu- 
rality i hat it is one plurality, still ibis usage would nor be from die 
standpoint of its being a plurality. Likewise, i plurcdkf differs from 
both existence and quiddity. I' ‘plurality 1 should be identical with 
existence or identical with quiddity, then the notion of the 'many 1 
as being 'many', would be [the .same as] the notion of an ‘existent 1 
as being an ‘existent’, or the notion of ^man', as lacing 'man’, 
and 

2. | 'singularity 1 1 is an established certainty externally. 

Ibis is because 

a) Singularity' would be pan of [the concept of] the ‘Existent 
One', and part of an existent would l>e an existent. Aj?d pc is because] 
b> if singularity should be nonejcLstential, then il would not 
be an T G3 alraolute nonexistence, but rather, an adjunctive non- 
existence. It would not be admissible for it to be nonexistent for any 
olher than a plurality, since in the nonexistence of any other than 
a plurality it would be admissible for both singularity and plurality 
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Ly meet together, which implies that two contraries would meet, and 
that is impossible. So if it should not he nonexistent for any other 
than a plurality, iben it is determined that it would be nonexistent 
for a plurality. 

Now, a plurality would be the sum of the units of nnnexistential 
singularity, MS f>^b so it also would be nonexistent tin] ; thus, there 
would be the two contraries [together], singularity and plurality, both 
noncxistcntiaL But this would be impossible, because One uf two con- 
Iraries must be existential since there would be no meeting between 
the two nonexistent^. Thus it is established that 'singularity 1 would 
he existential. And 'plurality' Ik the sum of the units of singularity 
that are existential, so plurality also would be existential, 
a. -a, The answer to [BaydawTs] hrst: reason is Lhat 

I. if by “the Existent One” he means the total composed of 
'one’ and ^existent 5 , then we do not grant that 'the Existent One 1 
would be an existent in such a way that the 'singularity'’ that is a 
pari of it would also art existent; but 

2r if by “the Existent One’ he means the subject-substrate of 
the 4 One’, then it is granted that it would be an existent, but we 
do not grant that singularity would lx L a parL of [the subject-substrate] * 
but rather, singularity would be made accidental to it. 1 

b- - a. The answer to [llaydawTs] second reason is that, it Ls indeed 
admissible for two contraries to be nouexisteutiai, on [the basis of] 
the fact that 'singularity'’ is not the contrary of 'plurality 1 , so indeed, 
there would be no [precise] opposition between singularity and plu- 
rality in their essence. 

An objection has treen brought against the proof that demonstrates 
lhat singularity is existential, to the effect that if the units of singularity 
should be existential, then they would have a commonality in the 
fact of their being L 13d units of singularity and they would be 
tUstiriguistiaible by reason of their specific properties. 3 So the singularity 
units would have other singularity units, and then the discussion 
would be transferred to the singularity units belonging to ihe singular- 
ity units, and there would be an implicit infinite ^crie- 1 * argument 
alwut existent entities that are composites. Rut that would he absurd. 


: The MS iitkh hwr: . . but the existence of ;sn iscrident aiatiy nut be inferred 

from the csisceijre of n substrate. 3 * 

: MS- And ilir^ would c ortstil l it e mber units of singularity. 
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The fact of the matter is that singularity and plurality are not 
precisely 'radstemial entities*, but rather, they are ‘intellectual enti- 
ties*. Tn regard to ‘singularity 5 , (his is [true] because if it should be 
an existent precisely, then it would be jusi Otic tiling among all 
tilings. So it would have its own singularity, and its own singularity 
would have i is singularity t and thus, implicitly (here would be an 
infinite series of entities belli composite and existent all together, 1 
Rather chat] this, [singularity] is, an intellectual entity' that the intel- 
lect deals with, in the absence of any division into particles having 
commonality' in a quiddity. And in regard to ‘plurality 1 , [tes being 
hu intellectual entity is true] because [plurality] is constituted by the 
units of singularity that are themselves intellectual entities, 

Baydawi said: L 138, T 63 

$itiguiarity is mi the opposite of piura iky in essaux 

As a corollary [of the foregoing], ‘singularity* is not the opposite of 
'plurality 1, because of its essence, since neither one of them would 
i oitsLitule the 'absence’ of the other, nor would | either tine] lie an 
opposite of [the other]. Nor would [the singularity] Ik: adjunctive To 
[the other] in sucli a way that the plurality would subrifU in [the 
singularity], but rather, in such a way that [the ritcguJardy] would 
he a measure of the plurality' and that [measure] would hr an adjunc- 
tion made accidental to it, 

Isfahan! says: L 138, T 63, MS 60b 

Singularity is not the opposite of plurality in essentf 

'Singularity’ is s opposite to ‘plurality’ because of the impossibility of 
them both meeting together in a single subject-substrate and for a 
single reason. But singularity MS 70a is not the opposite of plu- 
rality because of [singularity’s] essence, but rather, because of [its] 
usage as an accidental quality. 


* MS gl: IjC.. simultaneously jduf r a)ai>". 

s The MS has a nrgali.cn, "'nol 11 fla] T frusta krniy insetted here in a hand difTcrcn! 
from i hr main tr_.\L L and T do rurt have dm negation. L'Jdtaiii pl<u.cs tins posi- 
tive statement in contras* [lakinj with die negative fitalement from Uaydawi irame 
dialety following. 
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Regarding this facf that singularity is not (he opposite of ptural- 
ily because of its essence, the reason is dial (here is iio opposition 
between thr real nature of 'singularity 1, and [that] of 'plurality 1 that 
matches any of the tour [recognized | types of opposition [which are]: 

Thtfmr mognb^d kind* of opposition 

a. the opposition of 'negation /affirmation’, b.. the opposition of 
'privation/ possession 1 , c. the opposition of 'contradiction’, and d. the 
opposition of 'mutual adjunction’, ' 

(a.) In the ease of the opposition of 'atlinnalioii/ negation 1 [there 
ts no opposition between 'singularity and 'plurality 3 ] because 'sin- 
gularity' gives subsistence to 'plurality 1 , hut chert 1 : is nothing opposed 
co either negation or affirmation that would give subsistence to [plu- 
rality's] opposite. 

fb.} 3n the case of the opposition of 'privation/ possession^ [there 
h no opposition between singularity and plurality] because 'singu- 
larity' is existent within 'plurality 3 giving it subsistence, but posses- 
sion is not existent within privation in such a way chat, privation 
would be composed of [many] possessions gathered together, Therefore, 
singularity is not a possesion of plurality, and like wise, possession 
would not be identical with plurality, since possession is not built Lip 
from its privations. Thus, between [singularity and plurality] there 
is no opposition of [the lyixrf 'privation/ possession 3 . 

(a.) & (b.) The author excluded opposition from boch the 'affirma- 
tion /negation' [type] and the ’privation/ possession 1 [typc| from [the 
case of] singularity/ plurality for one reason, namely, that each [case 
of | the opposition r>T both l he 'negation/ affirmation 1 [type] and the 
'privation/possessiqn 1 [type] woLild require that 1. 13-9 one o| the 
two opposing factors should be the 'absence 1 of the other [factor] - 
Hut neither id these two, namely, singularity and plurality, is the 
'absence’ of I he other. 

(c.) & (d„) Regarding opposition of the 'contradiction 1 [type] and 
that of the 'mutual adjunction’ [type], [there is nothing of either 
t\pe between singularity and plurality] because singularity is nciLhcr 
che ‘contrary 1 of plurality nor its ‘adjunct 3 , as plurality subsists in 


f AriilQttc is f.rerlilccL wilh rhe f^bdishiTVCTlt cif ibf: of ‘oppofllion 1 , having 

discussed the matter chiefly in his '"On lj'i1.HTpCL'[adot/\ "Topics’ 7 * 3 -nd '“MetSfihiyKics.'" 

* J-ftaqabyl al-sjlb WR-aL-ijabJ., i-jutcphul al-' Arlans vva- a I -rtu±iaJt4i J 3 SglaqabuE 
iil-rad-ldd. , -l- 1 L^k pil i ni al-ladiyul |. 
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singularity, and nothing that would he [one pari ol] a contradiction 
or of an adjunction would rvtrr give subsistence to the other part. 

What proves that singularity would, not be die contrary of plu- 
rality is the fact that the condition for [the existence of] contraries 
is that (here be a single substrate far them both, but the substrate 
of singularity is not the same as the substrate of plurality, s 

And what proves lhat singularity would not be [opposed as one 
party] adjoined with plurality is the fact that plurality’s quiddity can- 
not be intellectually perceived [as being] in comparison with singu- 
larity', even though [plurality’s] quiddity can be intellectually perceived 
by means nf angularity. 5 For there is a riillerence between a thing's 
being intellectually perceived as being jn adjunction with something 
else fund its being intellectually perceived by means of it; and that 
which is considered as being in adjunction |with something else | is 
the former. MS 70b 

Moreover. |in reverse], angularity cannot be intellectually per- 
ceived [as being | in comparison with plurality, and the precondition 
for [i he existence of] an adjunction h that both panics to the adjunc- 
tion should be intellectually perceptible in relation to die Other. 

The fact that singularity may be the opposite of plurality when it 
is an accidental quality is due to the fact that singularity is the insiru- 
mrnf of measure for plurality, and plurality is the object of its meas- 
ure. The instrument of measure would be the opposite of the object 
of measure [when it is] in am adjunct relationship to it; it is likewise 
with the object of measure compared to the instrument of measure. 
Indeed, drinking about die object of measure is dome in comparison 
with thinking about the instrument of measure, and vice versa. 

The instrumentality of measure and die objectivity of (he meas- 
ured arc factors outside the real nature of singularity and plurality, 
being accidental qualities applied to them. Therefore, the opposition 
between singularity and plurality would bo in regard to having as 
their accidental qualities the instrumentality of measure and the objec- 
tivity of the measured. 


■’ i*l: HeraiiStf [tiK sfiitistraitf i>1 .singularity u ;■ juri nf i In- Hiihs-traff plu- 
rality, just as singularity is a part of plurality. 

1 I, gl: I.c. p plurality's quiddity cannot be intellectually perceived fiirnulcaacrmsly 
with KlrLi^Ldirity. but Lather after intellectually perceiving singuJaiity, because the Ut- 
ter is a parr. Thus, mankind may be cne in essence t but many as nn intellectual 
consideration, while its individuate may he many in essence, but one as an intel- 
lectual mmidcralian. 
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Baydak said: 


L 139, T 03 


2- Classes of singularities 

If (he vciy notion of a ‘one’ cannot be predicated of any pluralities, 
then it would he a 'one 1 as an individual^ but if this should not he 
impossible, then ir T 64 would be a 'one 1 from one aspect and 
a ’many* from another aspect, 

Thus., if the aspect of singularity should be hs very quiddity, then 
it would be a ‘one’ in species. If (the aspect of singularity] should 
be a part of [rite quiddity], then it would be a 'one 1 in genus nr in 
differentia, Jf [the aspect of singularity] should he external to jthe 
quiddity], then ii would be a 'one 1 by way of accidental qualification, 
either being predicated, as the 'oneness 1 of cotton and snow in being 
white, or being the subject-substrate, as the 'oneness’ of a person 
who writes and one who laughs [in being human]. If a ‘one’ as ail 
individual should not be receptive to division at atf acid if it should 
have no orheir significance chan this, then ic would be a unit of sin- 
gularity. But if it should have [Home other significance], (lien either 
it would have position, thin, being a point in space, or it would not 
have L 1 4f J [position], this being a transcendent, entity, 111 If [die 
one' as am individual] should be receptive [to division], anti if its 
parts should have mutual resemblance, then it would be a 'one 1 in 
(he seti.se of a ’continuity 1 , 1 ’ otherwise, [it would be a ’one 1 ] in rhe 
sense of an aggregation. 

It can he satd that a “one 1 , in the sense of continuity, would be 
applicable to two extensions that meet at a common point, as the 
two skies of an angle, or, whose two ends adhere to one another so 
that the movement of one of thorn involves the movement of the 
other,. Further, if the 'otic 3 should comprise all that would be pos- 
sible lor it fo attain, then it would be a 'per feci one 3- , but if it should 
not attain to (his, then it would be an 'imperfect one’. This perfec- 
tion would be either something natural, something arbitrarily estab- 
lished or something made by hand, as [for instance] Zayd, a dirham 
or a house. Then, a 'oneness 1 In species is called “similarity 1 , and in 


lc Piirilkn [wad 4 ], (i^nwendffU entity [mufaritj]. 

11 Gckhon, fixiifae #715: ’“CcmtLnuiiy ica Ltir sense- of ;l coEeuguity of material 
contact, or oJ a joining between incorporeal sub*lanres. pl 
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genus it is. called lioniogeneky'. And when [die Odcnessj is Jib - an 
accidental quality, if it is in quantity |it is called] 'equality 1 \ and if 
it is in quality it is called 'similitude', If the oneness is in what is 
adjoined, then it is called a 'correlation'. If it is in the figure, then 
it is called 'conformity 1 . If iL is in 'position', then it is railed 'paral- 
lelism*, If it im in the bonders, it is called 'correspondence', 13 

Isfahani says: L I4€, T 64, MS 70b 

2, Classes of \ingutaritks 

If it should be impossible to predicate the concept of I he notion of 
'one* itself of pluralities, then it would be a 'one' as an individual, 
as 'this [particular] man \ But if it should not be impossible to pred- 
icate the concept of the notion of 'one' itself of pluralities, then it 
would be a 'one 1 from a given aspect arid a 'many 1 from another 
aspect* because of the impossibility for 'one thing' from a single 
aspect to constitute both a 'one’ and a 'many 1 simultaneously. 

Thus, if an aspect of singularity should constitute the very quid- 
dity of that 'many, then it would be a 'one 1 in species, 13 as the sin- 
gle units of 'mankind 1 . For in lliis 'many 1 there is both an aspect of 
singularity, namely, 'mankind 1 , and an aspect of plurality, namely, 
jail] the individuals, The aspect of 'singularity' is the very quiddity 
of this 'plurality 1 , this [singularity] being what is said of the many 
that are in agreement in their real nature in answer to die ques- 
tion, “What is it?" 

If the aspect of singularity - should constitute My] a part of the 
quiddity of the 'many 1 , then it would Ire a 'one 1 of genus, i4 if, in 
answer to rhe question of : what is it', the aspect of singularity should 
be applied verbally to a 'many' that are different in their real nature. 
But if, in answer to the question of ‘what is it'* the aspect of sin- 


" Similarity fniLiniaLhaJaJiJ, homogeneity [mmanaiah], equality [musilwS.h], yin l- 
iliiude |nuKhahah&liJ, adjoined [mu'daf], correlation [rmjuaatfbah.], figure shakli , 
conformity [fflmhilbkhl, parallelism [rrtuivSzShJ, bolder* [avrSf] , cwrespoiidenee 
JrnuLSbaqshJ - 

13 MS gl: 3.C-, as the onenrea [iitihad] of Zayd and f Amr in fth, one aperies] of 
iwnhiiHi. 

* MS g): HiihcT pmiimitcly, if. "Living bring* it: relation to i rn individual exam- 
ples, yr remotely in various rIrgrer-E, as thr- "growing body’ mid the body and its 
ja.thiflEanee :n nrlalirm in the individual examples [of the aspect of singularity]. 
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gularity should rot be applied verbally to a 'many’ that arc different 
in their real nature, then it would he a ‘one 1 of specific difference, 
The first example [here] is like Lhe kinds of living beings having 
identity in genus, which is ‘living being- , and the second example is 
like the individual units of mankind that have identity in a Specific 
dilffrencfij which is ‘ralinnal speech*. 14 

Ef tike aspect of singularity should be external to the quiddity of 
the plurality', then, it would be a ‘one 1 L 141 by way of acciden- 
tal quality. And the ‘single unit’ of accidental quality !e would be 
MS 71a either a ’one 1 by way of predication, as (he oneness of the 
whiteness quality in cotton and snow, or it would be a ‘one" by way 
of i\ subject-substrate, as a ‘oneness' in the being of humankind of 
a person who writes and! one who laughs. 

If the ‘one’ as an individual should not be receptive at all to divi- 
sion. and if it should have no other significance than its l>cing some- 
thing not divisible into [a plurality of j entities having a commonality 
m quiddity, then it would be a ‘[one of] singularity’. But ifii should 
have significance other than that, then either it would harve position, 
which would be a point [in space b or it would not have position, 
and then it would be a transcendent entity as the soul and the intel- 
lect, However, if the ‘one 1 as an individual should be receptive to 
division, arid if its parts should resemble each other in reality, then 
it would be a single unit of ‘continuity’, as a simple body and the 
extensions, namely, a line, a surface and a geometrical teaching body 
fi.e,, iltese l>eing samples of she three dimensions]. But if its parts 
should not resemble each other in reality', then it would be a ‘one’ 
of ‘aggregation 1 , as a human individual is [theoretically] divisible into 
body members. The ’one 1 of continuity may be said to have two 
‘extensions’ 1 that meet at a ‘common terminus', as the two sides of 
an 'angle 1 . 17 A 'one’ of continuity may abo be said to have two 
extensions, their ends so attached that the movement o! one of the 


1,1 Rven r singularity of specific ditVercrice is a sjrigulafifv of species, but not vice 
versa, a* ihe simple species, for their individual examples ire identical lii species 
but not lei specific difference. 

pt Reading uith the MS and MS Garrett chat repeat, ‘single unit’ 

of accidental quality"', h> hpgin itiK nexi sentence, while I. and T use a relative 
pronoun. 

In the margins of T, 1-lL and MS 71a we may note the line drawing of 
an anftle. wilh labels: the sides = ‘extensions’, the corner within — * single 1 , the ouLCt 
point of the angle — 'common terminus 3 ,. 
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two ends requires the movement of the other, a$ two adjacent body 
memberB their borders so attached that the movement ul one of 
them requires the movement of the other. 

Further, if the 'one 3 as individual should attain aU that was pos- 
sible for it, then it would he a perfect ‘one’, hut if it should not 
attain all that was possible for it, then it would be an imperfect 
W 3 , A completely perfect thing would be either something natural,, 
as /ay d, or something arbitrarily established, as a dirham, or some- 
thing made by hand, a* a house. 

Singularity in description, whether of an accidental quality or a 
quiddity, will vary in its names according to the variation in what 
is being adjoined. "Ih us a oneness in species, as the oneness of Zayd 
and ‘Amr in being human, is called 'similarity \ while [if it is] in 
genus, as the oneness of a man and a horse [each] in being a liv- 
ing being, it is called 'homogeneity' . In usage as an accidental qual- 
ity, ]L it should be in [die category ofj quantity, as the oneness of 
two robes in length, it is called 'equality 1 and if in [the category oi’J 
quality, as the oneness of two bodies in color, let us say, a black 
man and a black horse, it is. called 'similitude 3 . If [the oneness] should 
be in an adjunction, as the oneness of Zayd and ‘Amr in being first- 
born 5ons> it is called a ‘correlation’. If it should he in shape, MS 
71b as a oneness of lire and air in [the tendency toward] being 
spherical, it is called 'conformity 3 . If it should be in position, such 
that the distance between [two things] would not differ, as a one- 
ness between the [outer] convex surface of every celestial sphere and 
its j inner] concave surface, then it is called ‘parallelism’.. And if it 
should be in the borderlines* as a oneness between two bowls in 
(heir edges so that T 65 when one of them is in verted over the 
Other T- 142 their edges match, (hen it is called 'correspondence 

Baydawi said: L 142, T 65 


3, Classes of plurality 

Every | particular grouping of] two things has mutual variances. 

Our senior colleagues [of die Asha'irah] hold that if each one of 
these tilings should be independent of the other in both its essence 
md its real nature, in such a way that [either] osie of them could 
be separated from the Other, then they would constitute two deferent 
entities. But it" it shouLd be otherwise, then they would be either an 
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attribute and its described substrate, or, a whole and a pail. For 
this, reason, [our colleagues] held that an attribute, when it is. together 
with the essence [of a thing], would be neither identical to it nor 
different from it. 

According to the first usage, if the two things should have a com' 
mortality in the complete quiddity, then they would be homogene- 
ous, otherwise, then they would be heterogeneous, They would be 
"closely associated 1 if rhery should have some commonality in a subject- 
substrate, as blackness and motion-change, both these lx'ing acci- 
dental qualities of a body- They would be 1 equals 1 If each one would 
alHrm as validly applicable everything that the other would aflirm 
as validly ap^sli cable, They 111 would be 'mutually interpenetrating* if 
one of them should affirm [only] part of what the other affirmed. 
But if the other should affirm all of the [former’s] individual fea- 
tures, then it would be more general in an absolute sense; 1 " other- 
wise, each of she two would be more general than the olher from 
one aspect and more particular horn another aspect, 

The two [entities under consideration] would be "mutually dis- 
tinct 1 if they should not have any commonality, and [they would be] 
'mutually opposed 1 if it should be impossible for them to coexist in 
one subject-substrate From one aspect in one duration of lime, If 
both of them should be existential, arid if it should be possible to 
give intellectual attention Co one of them while attention is removed 
from the other, then fhey would "contraries 3 as arc blackness and 
whiteness, but if that should not be possible, then they would be 
"adjunctions’ as are talherhood and sonsbip. 

If one of them should be existential and the other nonexistential, 
and if it should be considered that a certain subject-substrate was 
ready to be characieriied by an existential entity according to its 
individuality, its species or its genus, as someone being sighted or 
blind, then at would be [an opposition ofj genuine 'privation 1 and 
[genuine | "possession 1 . Hut if it should be considered in this situa- 
tion that the subject-substrate would be present si a lime lit which 


1ft L he: stfaitit' nf I, dropped this J^ienct ai L bur gave Aft tixlicatinn 

in itn* margin for it* tn&frttndi. T omics it cncamcly. MSS Garrett 2A3rt and 9EtTllllj 
include it in the lent. 

'* L fll; As in lhc case of "man 1 and "tivinp bein^’ JaL-hayawanl. for ‘man’ may 
be affirmed of some [examples} ihat 'livnig: briiaLf may be ■iJRrmeti of, white ‘liv- 
ing may Ijti atlinnt'rl of all jrlie eramipLi:? of| 'man 1 . 
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it could be characterized by [the descriptive attribute], then it would 
be [an opposition of] 'popularly accepted * possession and privation. 
But if there should be no [such] consideration, then it would be 
[merely an opposition of] ‘negation 1 and 'affirmation 1 '. 

Isfahan! nays: L 142, T 65, MS 71b 

3. Ci/ixM i of pkimUty- 

livery [particular grouping of] two things has mutual variances.* 11 

Our senior colleagues, that is, the senior scholars among the [Ashal- 
rah] Sunnis, hold that if each one of these tilings should be inde- 
pendent L 143 in its essence and in its real nature so that it 
would be possible Ebr each one of the two to be separable from the 
other, in that neither one of them would subsist in the other nor 
gi% r c subsistence to it, then the two would be diJFerem entities, as a 
father and a son. 

Now, each of these two has an independence of essence such that 
each of them can be separated from the Olher- .Although father and 
son cannot be separated each fro in the other iti accordance with an 
intellectual description of [the case us being one oE | fatherhood and 
sonship, still a separation each from the other would be possible 
according to their essence. 

But if it should be otherwise, that is, if neither of the two enti- 
ties should have independence of essence, so that separation from 
each other would not be possible, and a) if one of them should sub- 
sist in the other, then these two entities would lie an ‘attribute’ and 
its described 'substrate', the subsists tig one being (he attribute and 
that in which it subsists being the substrate, as- 'blackness' is with a 
c hndy’; or h) if one should give subsistence to the other, then they 
would he a ‘whole" and a part\ as arc |che categories of | "mankind" 
and living bring’. There cun be no separation of these two [i.e., the 
whole and the part| from each other, one of them, namely, [the cat- 
egoiy of] living being, 1 giving subsistence to the other, namely, [the 


Ti MS glosses: ]. This is tin- doctraw tin.' Mu*t?mlatv £, l.c„ duality neca- 
■fctrily iimilvtis rmmiid ditferetice [akstgbayur], Thin vjmmon idea U what everyone 
has accepted; lO musE people, ^«iy r i *vi would rwo different iliing*, ji]&[ as any 
l WO dilfeiXLit things would be two by canseii^ns. 
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categoiy of] ‘mankind/ Thus, [the category of] ‘living being' would 
be [be “whole’ and (the category of | “mankind 1 would be the “part*, 21 

Because of the technical usage of terms here, our senior colleagues 
held that an attribute when together with a essence would be nei- 
ther identical to it nor other than it. With regard to |the attribute] 
not being identical [to the essence], that fact is obvious. But with 
regard to [the attribute] not bebig other than the essence, the rea- 
son is the fact that the attribute subsists in the essence, and |lhe 
cam is] according to the first technical usage, namely, that each of 
every given two tilings will have variances from the other. If the two 
variants should have a commonality in the complete quiddity, then 
they would hr “homogeneous/ as /ayd and *Amr, since these two 23 
have a commonality in the complete quiddity that is humanity, MS 
72a If it should be otherwise, that is, tf the two % r arianis should 
not have a commonality in the complete quiddity, then they would 
be “heterogeneous 1 . 

Now, the two heterogenous entities would be ‘closely associated" 
if they should Stave a commonality in a subject-substrate, as would 
blackness and motion-change, for these two are applied as ateiclen- 
la I qualities to a body, and [he: body is (lie sabject.-substrate for Lin: e u 
hoth. They would also be ‘predicated 1 e>f a hotly in a derived sense,, 
since it may be said that ihc moving ln>dy is the black body. 

Then, the two closely associated entities would “equals’, if each 
one of them should affirm as validly applicable [to itself J everything 
that Lhe other would affirm as validly applicable, as the categories 
of ‘ humanity' and rational speech/ But they would be ‘mutually 


?l N. II.: This translation hat been changed here to .oflccc ihc correct necessary 
logical order of die entities. It; example a; just preecding, btahani's rheiericaj par- 
allelism accept ihe rnjcessiry loipcid order in the pattern: X Y _ X Y However, 
in example h) he fails lo accept tin? necessary logical order, mad twice rrutkes it; X 
Y— Y X. I tie lirsc oocastou tier 1 may lie cotiadered a minor artihetie ^ariatioji 
[i.e., a rhetorical orrirr preferred over rhai of lo.^ie'i, hut ihc second occasion is seri- 
ous as is is an obvious misstatement of fact. Co example (h) the cmirics in rjttesiion 
Logically arc the VhoLe" that gives subsistence to the 'part", as the category 'living 
being" gives sulksisrenee lo (he category 'mankind, 1 . Bui Isfahani's text reads: "'One 
of the Iwo. naunriy the [category of | "Living bring 1 gives. subsistence 10 the othrT. 
namely, tin: [cate^nTy of] "mankind ; THUS, THE CATEGORY OF "MANKIND 1 
WOULD BE THE WHOLE 1 .AND THE CATEGORY L LIVING BEING’ WOULD 
BE THE TART, 11 ’ t he Curves used for ibis rtansbuion— L> T, the MS, MSS 
Garrett Q&liHa and Canm-YidLLiiLi 44EWi, all agree mi this trading. But im glosses 
arc presented to challenge it. 

w Tiie scribe rjf L inadvertently itdda “LP" [in| here; other sources dn not. 
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interpenetrating’ entities if one of them should affirm as validly applic- 
able [only] part of what the other would affirm as validly applica- 
ble [to itself]; and by the inherent necessity of the ease, the ocher 
also would affirm as validly applicable [only! part [of what the first 
one had affirmed]. Indeed, if the [first] one should affirm as validly 
applicable [to itself] all the individual [features of the othcrj, then 
such a one affirming all features of the other would be a more gen- 
eral entity in an absolute sense, while the one that would affirm only 
part of [the features of] the other would be a more particular entity 
in an absolute sense. L 144 

It would be as it is with die categories of living being’ and 
‘mankind’, One of these two, namely, ‘mankind’, affirms only some 
of the features of the other, namely, the category 'living being’, while- 
diving being 1 affirms all the features of 'mankind', Thus, 'living being 1 
is a more general category in an absolute sense, and ‘mankind’ is a 
more particular category in an absolute sense, If it should be other- 
wise, that is, if one of the two entities should uoc affirm all the fea- 
tures of the other, Emt rather, if each of the two should affirm only 
jjarr of whjet the other affirms, ihen each of them would be mane 
general from a certain Aspect -and more p^rltcuW from a certain 
aspect, as are the categories of a 'liv-mg being* and h ’white being’. 

Cut, the two entities that arc heterogeneous would be 'mutually 
distinct', if they should not have a commonality in a subject-substrate. 
Then, mutually distinguishable endues would be ‘mutually opposed’, 
if it should be impossible for them to meet in one Subject-substrate 
from a single aspect and in a single same duration. 

[Baydawi] had considered [the case to be one of] singleness or 
subject-substrate and of time duration in order to subsume under ii 
the opposition of contradiction, However, it would not be impassible 
that there be a coexistence of two contraries in two subject-substrates, 
nor [would it be impossible] in one suhjer.t-suhslraEe hut in two 
[different] time durations. He also considered [Oie ease to be one 
ol] singleness of aspect in order Lo subsume under it the opposition 
of two correlated entities. However, if would possible that they 
both be made accidental qualities of one individual in one T 66 
time duration, but from two asj>et:ts, not from one aspect; if would 
be as it is with fatherhood and sonship, since both of these might 
bo made accidental qualities of one individual, but from ihe two 
[different] aspects. 
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The four recognized kinds of opposition 

[As we have mentioned before] : opposition is comprised of four [ncc- 
ogui;ced| kinds'; MS 72b a. the opposition of contraries;** b, lino 
Opposition of mutual adjunctions; c, the opposition of privation /pos- 
session; d. the opposition of negation /affirmation. 

iTua ; classification] is because the two opposites either would be 
both existential, or one of them would be existential and the other 
noncxistentiah 

(a.) If both the two opposites should be existential, and if it should 
be possible to think of one of them while removing attention from 
the other, then they would be contraries, as blackness and white- 
ness, the opposition between them being the opposition of contraries, 
(b.) But if it should not be possible lo think of one while remov- 
ing attention from the other, I hen they would be two mutual adjunc- 
tions, the opposition between them being the opposition of mutual 
adjunction, as arc fatherhood and sonship. 

(c.) Now, if one of the two opposites should be existential and the 
other non existential, anti if it should be considered that a subject 
substrate was ready to be characterized by the existential [one of 
the pair] according to [the substrate’s] individual example, as blind- 
ness or sightedness applied to a human individual, or according to 
its species, as the absence of a beard on a woman, or according to 
its genus, as the absence of sight applied to a scorpion, — then [the 
case would be one of] genuine privation /possession. 

And if it should be considered that a subject-substrate was ready 
to be characterized by an existential entity at a lime when it was 
possible to be so characterized, then it would be [a case of ] priva- 
tion/ possession as popularly understood^ as would be the absence of 
a board on a man af an when a beard would !«.■ normal, L 145 
[d.j However, if it should noi be considered that a subject-sub* 
strate was ready to be: characterised by an existential entity, not 
according lo its individual, nor according to its kind, nor according 
to its genus, nor at n time when it would be possible to be so char- 
acterized, then it would he [a ease of the opposition of} nega- 
tion/ affirmation, as when you might say, “Zayd can see” ? or, :: Zayd 
cannot see./ 1. The opposition of negation /affirmation^ refers back 


iJ 11 if MS aJnrti; rc-jub: "txjTilradw-Lkni 1 f^L-CaiJladd|. 
i+ llsr VIS n: verses Hie nouns; '"aflitYciamin xnrl ireganon.’ 1. 
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[flicker] to the statement of proposition 15 or to [ike making of an 
intellectual] decision ™ that is, the two opposites in these two cases 
would he [shown as being opposed either j in a statement of propo- 
sition, as he set lorth [in the example, “Zayri can sce' : ], or, in an 
intellectual decision and conception |of the matter] as shown in what 
his example means, The ire will he no external realization For either 
one of the two contraries in the opposition of affirmation/ negation > 
since there nothing in the external precisely identical to ‘affirmation 1 
and ‘negation/ But rather,. these two would be either intellectual 
decisions deriving from a sense of certainty in the intellect,, or [they 
would be] a statement of proposition indicating that fact. 

A [first | objection might be raised ihat jusl as 'affirmation 1 and 
"negation* exist between two judgments MS 73a they would exist 
between two individual cases, as Iht tween ‘horse 1, and hionhorse^ and 
thus the opposition of affirmation/ negation would not refer back to 
a statement of proposition or to an intellectual decision. 

The answer to this [first objection] would he that as lung as the 
affirmation of ‘horse 1 and ‘nonhorse' should not he considered as 
applying to one subject-substrate, then there would be no concep- 
tion or opposition between them, so there [indeed] would lx- a. ref- 
erence l>aek to a statement of proposition or io an intellectual decision, 

A [second] objection might be raised not granting that [ihe cat- 
egory of] ‘opposition 1 would comprise [only] the Four kinds that were 
sel forth, because of the admissibility of there being an | additional 
kind of] ‘opposition* between I wo ‘privations 3 . 

The answer to this [second objection] is that there would he no 
opposition between two privations, since absolute privation would 
not be opposed to absolute privation because of the impossibility for 
a thing to be opposed to itself, nor would | absolute privalinn be 
opposed] to adjunct privation, Ixxause then it would be joined 
together with it, nor would adjunct privation be opposed to adjunct 
privation, heeause then they both might be affirmed [as the priva* 
tion] of everything existent other (ban the two existenta of which 
they were [already] the privations. 


1! .VIS gl- VVifh respect io figurative e*jst£ric.p it refer* TwJi to j. of 

proportion, and with respect ro real rasttocf a refers hack to a | mciic.il | decision 

• MS gh I.o., 'conviclinm^ [aldAiqild]. 
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And a [rhiidj objection might he raided that the opposition of two 
privations is an actuality, as in the opposition of 'blindness 5 and 'non- 
blindneush since it would bo inadmissible for them bolli to be joined 
together in one subject-substrate in one time duration^ and Irom 
one aspect, 

The answer to (his [third objection] is that 'nonbiiii(inf 35 , [ that is* 
the negation of blindness, would exist only if blindness should he 
excluded, and the exclusion of blindness would be either by exclud- 
ing sightlessness, or by rhe absence of any receptivity i>y the subject- 
substrate. If it should be the first [alternative] , then the exclusion of 
sightlessness would be identical to having sight; therefore; the oppo- 
sition between c heart would: be an opposition of privation/ possession, 
and no consideration would be given lo [even] a particle of priva- 
tion in the 'oonblind ness’. And if \[ should be the second alterna- 
tive, then it would be a kind of negation of the receptivity of the 
substrate; therefore, the opposition between them would be an oppo- 
sition of affirmatioii/negation, and the opposition between the two 
privations would not be realised. 

A [fourthf objection is raised that the philosophers had laid down 
the condition in [the ease of the opposition of] contraries that the 
difference between |Lhe contraries] should he an extreme . L 14b 
Thus, die oppostion of two existential entities where <i would be 
possible to think of one of them while removing one’s attention from 
the oilier would not be included in the opposition of comrades, 
Indeed, an example of the opposition of blackness and yellowness 
would fall outside irs bounds, although the definition is valid lor it. 

The answer to this [fourth objection j is that [the philosophers:] 
had laid down the condition for a genuine opposition of contradic- 
tion; that is, [in the case] between the two existential entities where 
it would he possible to lliink of one of them while removing one s 
attention from the other MS 73b there should bo a 'succession' 20 
[of thoughts], and so between the two [existential entities there would 
bej difference^ to an extreme. [However, the philosophers 1 condi- 
tion was. intended | not for an opposition of contraries as popularly 
understood. Tn other words, [the popularly understood notion of an 


■' The MS omits ihia phrase. 

MS gl: I.C., i Vic admissibility of a success i™, not a rraliaocl Succession. 
! * MS gl: U., an extreme distance-. 
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opposition between] the two existential entities where it would be 
possible to think of one while removing one’s attention from the 
other would be more genera] [in kind] than fan opposition between 
the poles, of which] there could he [eli her \ a Succession [or thoughts] 11 
or 'difference to ari extreme'. And so tEie limitation [to the recog- 
nized types of opposition] applies] only to ihe opposition of contra- 
diction, as popularly understood. 

A [fifth] objection has been raised dial, if the condition made"' 1 
in the opposition of the existential and the noncxistcntial should be 
that the nonexistent! it would constitute the absence of the existen- 
tial, then there may exist a [kind of| opposition [hat would be neb 
1 her the opposition of privation /possession, nor ihe opposition of 
affirmation/negation, such as would be the opposition of an exist- 
ing premise* - and a nonexisting conclusion. But, if this should not 
be the conditio]! made, then this [example of] opposition would be 
one of affirmation/ negation,” as there was no receptive subject- 
substrate in the condition, although that is not the case, — because 
of the admissibility that both [i.e., ihe new examples, existing premise 
and noncxisting conclusion] might be removed, 12 [And ii would also 
be because of] die impossibility of removing [the opposition of] 
negation./ affirm ation, in view of the tact that [the philosophers] stated 
clearly that the privative in these two kinds [of opposition] must con- 
stitute the privation of what is positive. 

The answer to this [fifth objection] is that a singleness of subject- 
substrate would be considered |lo be the assumption] in [a ease of] 
opposition, but for the ‘existing T b7 premise 7 and the 4 non- 
existing conclusion' to coincide in one subject-substrate would he 
inconceivable- This is because the subject-substrate of die 'noncxisting 
conclusion 1 would lie unlike the subject-substrate of the '[existing] 
piectiise’. Therefore, the two of them would belong among mutually 
disparate pairs* something other than opposites. u 


w 3rc and ju the nem occasion, the verb form, vanes: U T and -VIS Gftrrctl 
9&9Ha: fushtiratl rflnm yushtarat]; MSr fittitanuiil/flarn ynsfrcaritul. 

]J The Mb omite LwujudJ, prc^suntal>]j,- & scriia] ?rrOf. 

J! The MS iiiReKL'i here, '"as in the case of die- conclusion to wh.irh the pri- 
vative {al- 1 adam] is adjoined. 1 ' 

l! Privative I'atJamlJ, privation of llie positive fadaru id-wujDidJJ; mutually dit- 
paraec pairs fmulab;iyi::Ayn|. 
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Baydawi said: L 146, T 67 

Ohjttt ioitj regarding the black/ white contrast 

Art objection litis been raised that wherein blackness is [treated as] 
the apposite of whiteness, it is [properly] its adjunct. [In answer], 
our position is that die adjunction would be from the same stand- 
point as blackness, but it would not be identical to it. 

A [second] objection is raised chat an ‘opposite 5 would be sub- 
sumed under an ‘adju nation ? 3 so art adjunct would not be under | an 
opposite] r Bui our position [in answer] js that an adjunction [would 
rank] under whatever an opposite would affirm of it, and this would 
be something more general,, because of its having been affirmed 
[already] of the [opposiiion of the] two comrades and of [the oppo- 
sition of] affirmation/ negation. Under [the adjunct] would be an 
opposite, or each of the two [opposites] would be there, but not the 
essence by itself 

Isfabani says: L 146, T 67, MS 73b 

Objechms regarding the black? white irwirtut 

An objection lias been raised that whereas blackness is [treated as] 
the Opposite r>f whiteness, whiteness is adjoined to it; both of (hem 
would be existential entities where it would not be possible to think 
of one while removing rhe other from one’s attention, because con- 
tradiction is an adjunctive matter, and thus the opposition of con- 
traries would be no other class than dial ol" adjunctions, 

| Li answer], our position is that an adjunction would be from 
the same standpoint as the blackness, but not be the blackness itself 
L 147 When one observes™ the essence of blackness it is the ‘oppo- 
site of whiteness 5 , and whereas it is the ‘opposite of whiteness 5 , white- 
ness would be adjoined to it. Thus, 

ei. ‘contradiction’ would be made an accidental quality of the 
essences of blackness and of whiteness, and 

b. ‘adjunction 5 would be made an accidental quality of the rela- 
tional aspect of the two of them;® that is, 


‘ 'I' ami the MS: [njuran iia*] : L and MS Garrett 989Ha: lirdKii. nrtptru ilii 1 ]' 
w L and MS gl; The first i$ genukue tomkttioit, as 'fatherhood 3 , while *hc sec- 
ond k rhe eoi relation of popular usage [ai-mudsf aJ-tnashhQr], m 'father*, 
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(a.) the notion of 'contradictory’ would be made accidental to both 
of their essences and predicated of both of them, while 35 
(b.) the accidental quality of 'adjunction' would belong to the sum 
of the essence [together] with its description as ^contradictory 1 , 

A [second] objection has been raised that an 'opposite 1 [correctly] 
is subsumed under an 'adjunct', because MS 74a an 'opposite' is 
an existential entity and impossible to think of alone while remov- 
ing one's attention from the other ’opposite'. that also would be an 
existential entity. Thus, how would an 4 adjunct 1 be subsumed under 
an 'opposite'* since in that case tin: implication would be ihat each 
of the two entities [i,e,, the 'opposite' and the 'adjunct 7 would be 
absolutely more general than the other? v ' 

Our position [in answer | is chat the 'adjunct’ would he subsumed 
under whatever the 'opposite" would affirm, that is, under an essence 
that the 'opposite' would affirm. Whatever an 'opposite' would affirm 
would he more general than 'adjunct 1 , because il would have affirmed 
the 'contradictory’ and everything el&e. On the other hand, sub- 
sumed 1 * 4 under 'adjunct 1 would be the ‘opposite’, or an essence that 
would be limited by its own limitation as being an 'opposite 1 . There 
would be no impossibility [in a case where], if with regard to its 
own essence, a given thing should be more general than something 
else, and, if with regard to one of its own accidental qualities, il 
should be more particular than the other. 

baydawf said: I, 147. T b7 

Jfottw corollaries 

a. Two homogeneous entities may not meet together [i.c., lu one 
substrate] ; otherwise* they would be united by reason of their attrib- 
utes, so the two would be identical with each other, and not two 
homogeneous entities. 

h. The opposition between n egation / affirm a ti o n is [an opposition] 
of the essence, since each one of two adjuncts and of two contraries 

* Reading with the MS, which read* “while' 1 , “a-nd 11 [wa|; although L and T, 
ilon^ with MS Garrett LNSylla read “ftr' [aw]. 'I Tie former reading appears tei be 
more in conttKt. 

” MS gh And ihi$ would he nnpodbie. 
w T adds, Iwa-yandarij]. 
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is opposed to the other only because one (of each pair] requires the 
nonexistence of the other [in the pair]. Otherwise,, the case would 
he as it is with other (kinds of] pam of mutually disparate entities. 

c . Negation and affirmation may not both be true and may not 
both be false; 

1. Two adjuncts may both be false as the substrate may be 
devoid of both; 

f 2. Two opposites [may both be Iklsej because 

a) the Substrate may be nonexistent, or 
b} it may be cliaractcrized as something intermediate,- --as 
tepid, or unjust* or inadmissible, or 

c) it may be devoid of everything, as something transparent; 
3. Privation and possession (may both be false] „ because either 

a) the substrate does not exist, or 

b) it lacks capacity for [possession]. 

d. (Other corollaries] 

1. Two adjuncts will be mutually concomitant to each other, 
both pursuing and reversing in every aspect; 

2. Two opposites sometimes 

a} will occupy the [same] substrate alternately and thus fol- 
low each other, as do health and sickness; or sometimes 

bj they will nol Hollow each other, as it is with motion away 
from a center and modem towards It, since inevitably there must he 
between them a point of rest, as is the popular view; or sometimes 

c) only one of the two [contra rieii] wall occupy [the sub- 
strate], as ii is with the whiteness of snow. 

e. Inductive reasoning has indicated 

L that the opposition of contradiction will exist only between 
two (that arc mutually] "other* in species, |hoih being] subsumed 
under a single genus, and 

2. ihai a paii of mutually distinct [opposites] may not he con- 
tradicted by a single entity. 

Isfahan] says: L 147, T 67, MS 74a 

Some coroliaries 

The author, [Bavdawij, set forth L 14ft five corollaries Lo Topic 3 
[on the classes of plurality]. 
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a, T wn homogeneous entities may not meet together in one sub- 
strate, because 

1. the two homogeneous entities would be identical hoi It in the 
quiddity and in the concomitants of the quiddity, so if they should 
meet together in one substrate they would he identical also by mason 
or their accidental qualities; and because 

2. if they should meet together in one suhsirate, and if every- 
thing that was an accidental quality of one would be an accidental 
quality of the other, then the two homogeneous entities would l>c 
mutually identical, not homogeneous, 

b. Opposition is of the essence when it is between negation and 
affirmation, because each side of an affirmation /negation [opposi- 
tion] will of m own essence reject the other. This is in contrast to 
[the ease of] each of two contraries and of two adjunctions, linr [in 
the latter cases] the one is opposed to the other only because it 
requires the nonexistence of the other. 

For example, a matter that may he affirmed to be 'not- good will 
have comprised within it two convictions, a conviction that it is ‘not- 
good 1 and a conviction that it is ‘evil'. The conviction that it is L noi- 
good* would not exclude (he conviction that it is ‘evil*, since they 
are both affirmed of a single essence. And there would be no con- 
viction that it is ’not-evil : , since [the two opposite convictions] would 
be affirmed of a single matter 

Now, rhe opposite of the convict inai that tl is hiol-good’ would lie 
the conviction that it is ‘good*, and this contradiction would be 
verified from both sides. Thus, nothing would contradict the con- 
viction that it: is 'good' except the conviction chat it is *m>t-good*; 
and not [even] the conviction that it was ‘evil* would contradict it. 
And since any contradiction [of the fact] iliac it was 'good 1 has been 
confined to the conviction that it is ‘nut-good I he opposition between 
negation and affirmation would be one of the essence, which is 
different from [an opposition] of two contraries?, MS 7-lb 

Moreover, [a matter affirmed to be] ’good' will have [within it] 
two, the conviction that il is 'good 1 and the conviction chat it is- 'not- 
evil\ The (hst of these [is a conviction] t!ia( its essence belongs to 
*the good', and thr second [is a conviction ihai would hr] acciden- 
tal | to the first], w because [the second \ would be externa] to the 
reality of the ‘good*. 


mVt The MS inserts- here, “lo it. 
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Nmv, the conviction that it is ‘not-good’ would put an end io the 
conviction that it is ‘good’, anti the conviction that it is : cvil f would 
put an end to (he conviction that it is *not-cvil\ Furthermore, what- 
ever would put an end to a matter of essence would have a greater 
power of objection than one that would put an end to a matter of 
accidental qualification* because whatever would put an end to a 
matter of essence would be putting an end to [another] essence by 
means of its own essence* and whatever would put an end to a mat- 
ter ol accidental qualification would be putting an end not to an 
essence but to an accidental qualification by means of its own essence.* 1 
Therefore, a conviction that it is : not-gcKid“ would be a stronger 
force of objection to a conviction that it is ’good', than won id a eon- 
victim i ihai it is ‘evif. This is because the exclusion dial is between 
the given entity and what would put an end to ills essence, — but not 
by the intermediate means of any other thing* T frH —would be 
a stronger force of objection than would the exclusion that is between 
die given entity and what would put an end to its essence, — by the 
intermediate means of some entity external to u. 

M oreover, if s evif had not been comprised within ihe fact that it 

is bml good 3 ,, then the conviction ihflt it is "evil ' would not have put 
art end to llif; conviction that it is c good\ Indeed, if we had posited 
something else that was not good 3 * in place of ‘evil 3 , then the Con- 
viction L 149 that the given entity was that [other] entity that 
comprised ihc fact chat it is ‘not good' would prevent the convir- 

tton that it is "good 3 ; and that would be not because it was that 

| other | entity, but rather because it comprised the fact that it is ‘not- 
good’. 

This | discussion] all indicates that an [opposition of] exclusion by 
means of the essence will exist only between negation and aJhrrnaiiuTi, 
This last [position] is what the author has set forth in his book, 

c. Negation and affirmation may not both be true or both be 

false at once. 


’ Iti describing a removal gf ail \X‘ by a "V 1 Isfahan) uses a icqucncc of prepo- 
siciniial phra-se [h-al-J (insccsd of a direct rsbj^ci for she ihert an instrumental 
iphia-M 1 , in rhis s^rks. However, In this tinal etftilW of the series, Isfahan! unao 
countably inverses the sequence of the nouns by putting the instrumental noun first, 
while bnth the prepositions re main in the correct sequence; thus, the mearting to 
wltkli hi*. own siatemcnc w® karting is CLmlburHkd. All leat source* iisetl agwe In 
the wording;, with no glcuiaes to challenge- the reversal, 

ITie text, [raP h-al-dhat la bi-al-dhSl bal hi-al-'arad!, we hate amended to rcait, 
[rnfi s Lit li-al-dbat b-iil ]L-al-' : unid bL-nl-dhiltl. 
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1, Regarding the other pairs of opposites. they both may be 

tahe. 

a) As to adjunctions, both may be false because the sub“ 
straic may be devoid of both of them/ 1 

b} As 10 opposites, both may be false either 

1) because there would be no sisl>stratc, 4? or IT 

2) l>ecausc the substrate would be described as interme- 
diate^ and would be referred to by some relevant word,, as 'tepid', 
for intermediate between ‘hot* and ‘cold’, or referred lo as a nega- 
tion of berth extremes, as we say, [something isj “unjust”, and “inad- 
missible,” Also, two Opposites may both t>e false at the same time 

3} because the substrate would be devoid of them both 
and of any intermediate, us of something that is transparent anti has 
no color. 

c) As to i privationV'possessafm\ l:>oth may be false either 

1} because there would be no substrate, or 

2J because the substrate was not ready to possess them,, 
d. Lather corollaricsj : 

1. Two 'adjunctions’ will be mutually concomitant with each 
other, boh pursuing and reversing in every aspect; that is, when 
one of them exists tbe other exists, and when one of them dttr.s not 
exist MS 75a the other dues not exist. ‘Continuity 1 is identical to 
'inseparability from the standpoint of existence, while 1 [mirror-like] 
reflection" is identical to inseparability' 1 from the standpoint of non- 
existence. 

2. Two "opposites' sometimes 

a) will occupy the same substrate alternately, in that one of 
them, not by the same [at once], will be occupying the substrate, 
as the living hi] mail body is occupied either by health or sickness. 
The living human body is occupied by one of the two, not by the 
same | at once], so they follow each other in occupying the substrate; 
sometimes 

b) only one of the two ‘opposites 1 will occupy the substrate, 
the two not alternately' Following each other in the suhstratc. It would 


+l MS gl: As Ata. the suing burins [aJ-b&yau-Sitft] geite-rAtcd fn>m. the elements, 
far the terms father' and "son' are net nsfd r»f tbsm. [From aJ-dbri'a commentary 
fin f Rayda^vi's] JaiiWd T .] 

II \IS gJ: Since if a body should not exist, ihm at miild not he black cir white. 

III Reading with the MS and MS Carrett QSUHa, “or 11 [aw]: L and T: ‘‘and 1 ' [wa]. 
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be as it is with motion away from a center and forward to a ten- 
ter. Both ol these [movements! are Contraries’, but one of them 
does not [continue toj occupy the substrate due to the necessity for 
a moment of rest to intervene between the two [movements] ^ accord- 
ing to popular understanding: sometimes 

c) one of the two 'opposites' will occupy the substrate exactly 
the same [in time as its counterpart], as does the 'whiteness 1 of 
‘snow’, since [the whiteness] is concomitant to the snow, 
e. Inductive reasoning has indicated 

L that tEie opposition of genuine contradiction will exist only 
between two completely different species that are subsumed under 
one basic genus, as are blackness and whiteness. These are two com- 
pletely different species subsumed under cute bask gtrtus, namely, 
color. Color is a basic genus, above it being die quality of visibil- 
ity. above the totality of visibility being die quality of sensation, and 
above the quality of sensation being jthe category of] quality, in an 
absolute sense. 44 Furthermore, inductive reasoning has indicated 
2 . that a pair of mutually disparate entities L 150 may not 
be contradicted together by a single entity in any genuine sense of 
'contradiction’, Mor may this logical incompatibility' be refuted by 
[the case of] motion away from a center and the period of rest,- — 
these two being mutually disparate entities that are being contra- 
dicted together by a single entity, namely, the motion toward the 
center, — 41 because the period of rest would not be an opposition 
to the movement, but rather, [it would he| between the two [move- 
ments] as an opposition of 'privation 7 ‘possession*. 


** L. MS Garrett and! MS Garrclt-Yahuda +4E6 omit “in mi absolute 

jfnse" p4-iriutlMq|. 

,3, AJihnugh [.-i^hjirii has just dt^cd-hcd the two different movfm.fnrs an thr v™- 
liranciri issi item 4 c) above- 



Baydawi said: 


L 1 50, T 68 


Chapter 6; Cause anu Effect 


1. Classes of cause 

There air Four classes of cause/ This follows from the fact that what 
a given entity needs fas a cause] cither 

a r would be a pan [of The entity in need, and thus art ‘incom- 
plete cause’ and internal to the effect], or 

b. it would not lie., be a part of the entity in need]. 

(a.) In the First case, the entity in need, by reason of [its incom- 
plete Cause], has being either 

1. in a state of actuality, that is, as a 'form 1 [i.ec, this class of 
cause is the ‘formal 1, cause], or 

2. in a state of potentiality, that is, as "matter’ [i.,e M Lhis class 
of cause is the "material’ cause], [the "matter’ | also being called "ele- 
ment 1 and 'recipient'. 

(bj In the second case* [the incomplete cause, now external to 
the effect] lias effect either 

1. in [the entity’s] ‘existence 1, as [its] [activating] agent’ [i.c. 3 
this, class of cause is the "effective 1 cause], or 

2, in [the entity's] ‘effectiveness’ as [its] 'motive’ and ‘propose 1 
[i.e*, this class of cause is the ‘final’ cause]. 


1 "Aristotle diflLii’iguifllicd among I; the material cauiie, or, that out of which 
something arUes; 2] the formal cause, -or, (be patient or quiddity determining the 
crralitm of a thing; 3) the c ffi l tent / effective cause, cit, the force or agent produc- 
ing III ( ■ll.vl: .ind -r- I ?■ i ■ lin.ll : - : IE . j : . i“ | :< isi " 1 1'diiV. I lr:i"n VX, ■■./ Pki/p.v.f^y, 

D.G. Rtiruti, ed., art. '"tJaLisp’'', Ij\ R.b. Wlull. 

See the article,, ““ilia' 1 , by L_ Harriet, in En-I-2, v. 3, csp. pp. E L 25-32, “II 
Philosophy" : , comprising &hi r i thought, l'zdsafa, and "Urn al-kalam. Sim.- also the arti- 
cle, “sabab, L In philosophy and medical Bcienoe r , by R_ ArnaklcE, in En-l-2, 
v, S, pp, 666 667, 
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Ldahntii says: 


L 150, T 68, MS 75a 


Chapter (>; Cause am? Effect 


In Chapter 6 on 'cause" and 'effect 1 the author presented four topics: 
L The elates of cause; 2, Multiple causes and effects; 3. The 
difference between the cause's effective part arid its limiting condi- 
tion; 4, Whether one thing can be hoth receiver and agent [of cau- 
sation] simultaneously, MS 75b 


\ . Classes of cause 

"ITie cause of a thing is what the thing needs, If' U she mid comprise 
everything that the thing needs., then it would he a 'complete cause 1 . 
But if it should comprise [only] a part of what the thing steeds, then 
it would be ati ‘incomplete cause 1 . 

The conditions [of a cause] and (he cessation of any preventing 
factor enter as elements within the ‘complete cause 1 . If a preventing 
factor should cease from being present within the complete cause 
this dttes not mean that its absence would actively do anything; but 
rather, 3L means that, although the intellect might observe that there 
was a necessity for ail effect to come into existence 3 [still the intel- 
lect | would find that [the effect’s existence] would not occur unless 
the preventing factor should be absent, 

A ‘complete cause’, that would include ail 'incomplete causes', 
would not be a single composite entity existent among the individ- 
ual quiddities, — because an entity could not possibly be composed 
of both existential and noncxislential factors among the individual 
quiddities, — but rather, a 'complete cause' would be a single com- 
podtc entity having existence within the intellect. Thus, it has no 
concern with any argument jto the effect] that, if an effect should 
be exigent externally, cheat a complete cause for it ought to be an 
existent first of aH.~ J 


■ The MS adds-. ‘in (llic external]* — hrsi of ill — 'and. in its essence*. 

1 L p*l: [ Isiahanis] statement, '“Thus, (here would be lice concern with an}' aq*u- 
mdtu (h&i , i$ iprtejieled either a) ms demonstrate the example: ftfil] ol n ooni- 
plctc cause as rrlatrd eq an entcmal irtkiej-u, or f>) (o cite (hr tmccilainty of our 
who tries to place (he cessation of a preventing farlnr WLlhin I he enmptete cause. 
The liutb is lime, external existenta do haw complete causes that are not tjhJi^ated 
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The n s the 'incomplete causes’ comprise four [classes]: 

L 'formal 1 , 2. 'material', 3„ 'effective', and 4. '(inal 1 , 4 'Ihaf is the 
[standard division], because an 'incomplete cause' would be either 

a, [the effective internal] pari of the effect, L 1 51 or it would 
be 

b. external to fthc effect]* since it is impossible to be the effect 
itself. 

(a.) In the first case, the effect would exist by reason of its [incom- 
plete internal cause [ either 

L in ja state of] 'actuality 1 , this being a form 15 [i.e., this class 
of cause is die 'formal 1 cause],, as (lie ‘form’ of a throne stands in 
relation to [the throne]; or. 

2 . in [a state of] 'potentiality 1 * this being 'matter |i.c., this 
class of cause is the ‘material 1 cause], as the wood stands in rela- 
tion to the throne; also, [the incomplete cause] is called an 'ele- 
ment 1 , iii regard to T (59 its bring a part and that the base of' 
the composite, and also [it is called] the 'recipient', in regard to its 
being (hr substrate for the form, 

(b.) In the second case, namely, an incomplete cause [but] exter- 
nal to the effect, [the cause] would be either 

3. the lactor effective in the 'existence’ [of the ellerij. that is, 
the 'effect’s existence 1 would be due to this [factor], namely, the 
'[effecting] agent 1 [i.e,, this class of cause is the 'effective 1 cause], as 
the carpenter would stand in relation to the throne, or, 


to be exineciLs: but rattier, the- oldii'vuion to be existent is upon the active agent, 
that if the eflecttw cause, since eio effect can be conceived except 5cs commg Ihuris 
nr; existent entity. 

With regard io noaiexiucul entities, the i ntcLleei dors no* require thin they have 
effects, lint they nuts l inevitably b&ve input io the efficacy mf the effective cansc 
Imu^aththir]- Thus, if an effect |i tiu'EuI [ should exist in ihe external, then every- 
thing whine rxistciK’c would depend upon [ihe effects] existence would he existent 
ill Ithe ememAlJ. And cvervthLnj* whose existence would depend upon [the effect's] 
nonexistence 1 in [the external] would he iinneKisLctii in [the external], Therefore, if 
by the existence of' a complete cause 1 should intend ifLis latter meaning, then it 
would be true and there would be no dispute over it, B-ul if the Lnleittioi] should 
1>C Thu [tKc c?i-UAe| would be a single ime evistent, Then there would be no gen- 
eral obligation to accept that as valid. | From al-Sayyid al-Sharif alJuijam’H glosses 
on Isfabani 's commentary.] 

4 Formal |sunyah], material [rruLddlyah]. dTi'ctivc [la'iltyiLhji liua! [ghi'iyati]. 

: [it IttJth ilt'ehs I. mid 2 here, the Mb alone predicates the cause as an adjeC' 
tive LTisleatl of a noun. 
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1. the factor effective in die 'effectiveness of (lie agent, chat is, 
on account of [this lactoi] the agent had become activated, and 
[thus, this factor] h [the agent's] 'motive' and 'purpose", [chat is, this 
class of cause is the 'final cause*}. 

Regarding the conditions [that limit a cause], and the removal of 
any preventing factors, 5 these matters refer back to the completion 
of the 'material' and the 'effective' causes, so for this reason the 
author did not set (hem up independently as a pair of topical sub* 
divisions. 

Baydawi said: L 151, T 69 


2. A la lit pie causa atid effects 

For [the achievement of] a single effect taken as an individual exam- 
ple, no plurality of independent causes would [ever] join together 
[successfully] to bring it about. If it should be otherwise, then every 
one [of such single effects] would be able to dispense with every one 
[of the multiple causes j;, and then it would be a case of being able 
to dispense with them while yet having need for them, which would 
be impossible. 

But tw r o homogeneous entities admissibly may he the caused effects 
of two disparate entities [as causes], as in (he opposition of eon* 
tradktion. 

Also, in the case of a [single] composite entity [as a cause], some- 
times there will be a multiplication of its effects. 

likewise, hi the case of a simple entity [as a cause], [sometimes 
there will he the production of multiple effects] 

a. if toob and raw materials should he plentiful. But 
b- if they should not be plentiful, (hen in that case all the philoso- 
phers have said [that production of multiple effects] would be impos- 
sible. Moreover, they have held firmly lo the position (ha I (li.e ‘source 
of causation 1 ’ in the second case (h.) is different from the 'source ol 
causation* in the first case fa r ). 

For if both [cases] should have entry [i.c., as sources of causa- 
tion], or if one of them should have [entry'] within [an entity's] 
essence, then a composite structure would be implicit; and if both 
Rases] should exit from within [the essence], then both would be 


MS: [al-mani 1 ]: Olivers have [almjwaiii']. 
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| its ] caused effects. In chat ease then, the discussion would move 
back a stage, and the argument implicitly would be an infinite series, 
l ine reply [to you philosophers] is that the ‘source of causation 1 
would be an Intellectual theory having mo external existence, 

[To this] a counterobjcctioii [raised by die philosophers | is that 
corporeality entails the occupation of space, and [they say to us dint] 
in l 'your scheme"’ there is a receptivity to existential accidental qual- 
ities, while at the same time [you are claiming] “simplicity” [for your 
simple entity's essence] . 

Isfahan] says: I, 151 ; T 69, MS 75b 

2, Multiple causes and effects 

For [the achievement ofj a single effect taken as an individual exam- 
ple, MS 76a it would Ijc impossible for a group of causes, or a 
pair of causes^ each one of them independent, to join together | suc- 
cessfully] to bring about [that effect]- We shall make that clear in 
the case of two independent causes. 

So, lei us say that if two independent causes should join together 
to achieve a single effect as an individual example, then [the effect] 
would be a necessary occurrence through each of the two [causes]. 
[This is] because if [the effect] should not be a necessary occur- 
rence through each of the two [causes], then ihe case inevitably 
would be either that [the effect | would be a necessary occurrence 
L 152 through one or the two [causes], or that it would not. 

The first alternative would require that one of the two [causes] 
not be indcjrcndeiit, and the second alternative would require lhai 
each one of the two not be an independent cause, while the assump- 
tion is that each one of the two would be an independent cause; so 
this case would be contrary to the assumption. 

Now, die necessity for the effect to [occur] through each of the 
two [causes] makes it necessary for [the effect] to dispense with each 
of the two [causes], and Lo turn away from each of them. Thus, it 
would be a ease of dispensing with each of the iwo [causes] while 
simultaneously having need for each one of the two, but that would 
be an impossible case. 


7 IWsumahly rills n comity wnuLcL pRKiU because iti-c aciinti jnighi require 
the number of causes to be modified, -or che action, ilse-lf to he reversed. 
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With regard to two homogeneous entities Lhat are identical in 
species, it would be admissible Chat they t*e the raised effects of two 
different independent onuses, in rlie sen.se that one of ihc two homo- 
geneous [effects] would txxur through one of die two [causes |, and 
the other [effect] through the other [cause], 

l hat would be like the opposition of contraries between blackness 
and whiteness, for they would be one species under which arc sub- 
sumed two homogeneous individual examples. One of ihem would 
he the Contrary opposition, of blackness to whiteness, and the Other 
would be the opposition of whiteness to blackness. 

The ^opposition' of the blackness to the whiteness would be caused 
by the blackness being related to ihc whiteness, in the sense that the 
blackness would be the substrate linr its ‘opposition; to Lite white- 
ness, and the ‘opposition’ being made accidental to [the blackness j 
would be in relation to the whiteness. 

[Likewise] , the ‘opposition * of the whiteness to the blackness would 
be caused by the whiteness being related ro the blackness, in the 
sense that the whiteness would he the substrate for its “opposition 1 
to (lie blackness, and the ‘opposition' being made accidental to [the 
whiteness] would be in relation to the blackness. 

An objection has been raised that the nature 1 * of the species [of 
a given effect] inevitably either 

a. would itself have need lor one in particular ol the two inde- 
pendent causes, hue the need would not qualify [the nature] in rckt- 
rion to any other [cause], nor would [ihc nature] occur through any 
orher [cause | , or 

b. [the nature of the species of the effect] would be able to dis- 
pense with [the cause], and the need would not qualify {the nature] 
in relation to [the cause], nor would [ihc nature] occur through [die 
cause]. No one should say that the nature of die species, in itself 
and of its own essence, either would not need [the cause] or would 
be able to dispense with it. 

I In answer], our | Isfahan!, and Sunnis] position is that the ‘nature 1 , 
in itself j either would be dependent upon a [particular] independent 
cause, or it would not. MS 70b The first alternative requires chat 
[the naturc| need |the cause], and the second alternative requires 
that [the nature] be able to dispense, with [the cause]. The answer 


R The MS Adds to read, 4 ‘the siiude nature of ihc specie/' 
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to the fundamental uncertainty is that the nature in itself is able to 
dispense with it. 

What the objector said wag that [if the nature of the species should 
nut need an independent cause, then] no need [for the cause] would 
qualify [the nature] in relation to it 3 nor would the need occur through 
| the nature]. 

Our position is that the need would not qualify [the nature of die 
apedesj with respect to [the cause]; but rather, the need would qual- 
ify only one individual example [of the cause], that is. one of the 
two homogeneous [causes]. The nature [of the species] has no par- 
ticular need in itself for either urie of the two causes, but it does 
need some cause, However, since each of the two homogeneous 
[effects] has needed L 153 a particular cause and has requisi- 
tioned that cause for itself* the nature [of the species] attaches itself 
to that cause, so the homogeneous [effect] includes [the nature] also, 

[Bay da wi | says that sometimes the effects of a [single] composite 
entity [as cause] will multiply; that is* it h admissible for a com- 
posite entity to l>e the independent cause of multiple effects, are the 
[many] effects that originate from each of the four elements. 

[He holds] likewise* that sometimes the effects of a simple entity 
[as cause) will multiply if there should be plenty of tools ant! raw 
materials* as [in rhe case of] the First Intelligence, the source of 
intellect* soul, and the celestial Sphere, 

With respect to that Simple Entity who is the One and the True, 
with whom there is no plurality from any aspect whatsoever, and 
who is without tool or raw material, 5 a majority or the philosophers 
held it was impossible that there would be multiple effects from Him 
[as a cause f. They held firmly to the position that if two entities 
should come from the One and the True [Being], then the ‘source 
of causariou 1 " of this [particular effect [a.)] would be different from 
the ‘source of causation 1 of that [particular effect {b.)Jr Now, if these 
two conceptual entities should both have entry, or if one of them 
should have entry, into the essence of Him (who is the One and 
tlie True], then a composite structure [in His essence] would be 
implicit. And if they both should come out into external existence, 


'' The MS reverses the order of the two norms here. 

MS k los^ Thai is, l-fo has no need for toot or raw niaierijd, 

MS g): Since ik ‘sonicc of causal ion 1 is that entity thai would m^ltipjy when 
the eflkor would multiply. 
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or if one should lx 1 as breath with held and the other should come 
out into external existence* then the implication would lie that they 
were two resulting effects. If they should both come out into exter- 
nal existence* or if the one coining out should be a resulting effect, 
then T 70 the discussion of this matter would go back a stage, 
and the tugu merit implicitly would be an infinite series, 

The answer (addressed to the philosophers] is that a 'source of 
causation’ would be an intellectual theory that would have no exter- 
nal existence, [This is] because a source of causation would be a 
matter of adjunction, and fan turn; a matter of adjunction would be 
a theoretical matter, and a theoretical matter has no need for a 
cause, so there would be no implication of an infinite series, assum- 
ing [hat both [entities] would have come out into external existence* 
or that one of them had come out, [from the simple entity's essence]., 
A counterobjection [raised by the philosophers | is that corporeal- 
ity entails Lhe occupation of space, and [they say to us that] in "your 
scheme"' there is a receptivity to existential accidental qualities [while] 
at the same time |you arc claiming] 'simplicity 1 [lor your simple 
entity's essence], 

A rebuttal to the ibis, | namely], the answer given [to the philoso* 
pliers], is that the term, ’source of causation 1 , is applied in two senses: 
a, Tlic first of these [meanings] k that [the source of causation] 
would be an adjunction that would qualify 1 the essence of the cause 
as compared to its- effect, [Tlify k] from the &tandptn'nt that they 
both would be together* in consideration of their [being a case of] 
causc/cffccti hut the discussion is not about this. MS 77a 

b- The other meaning is that it would be a cause wherein nec- 
essarily there would be an effect from it. In this sense it would pre^ 
cede the dlccl* since the Sad (hat [he eaust: would be such that 
necessarily there would be an effect from it would be antecedent in 
essence to the effect. This j second | sense is different from an adjunc- 
tion that would qualify- the cause as compared lo the effect, [an 
adjunction] that retards itself to be subsequent to the essences of 
both [cause and effect]. 

Our discussion concerns this [second] example, and |lbe cause] 
would Ik: a dingle entity if the effect should be single. That entity 
might itself be precisely the essence of the cause, if the cause should 
Ire the cause for its own essence. Or, the entity might be a suite 
qualifying the cause* if it should be a cause L 154 not for its own 
essence, but rather by reason of some state other |than itself] . 
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Rut if there should be more than one effect* then there is no 
doubt that that [causal rntity would be different from single]. In that 
case, the imp luxation would he either that there was an infinite series 
of Veal' entities, or that there was a composite structure [in the 
essence of the One], but both alternatives are impossible. 

An objection has been raised, 1 1 that 

a. if the “source of causation 1 should not be a ‘real* attribute, then 
the demonstration, would not l>e complete, due to what was sakld" 
while 

b- if it should be a “real’ attribute, ,a Lhen the Agent would have 
another aspect different from His quiddity, atid thus the Agent would 
not be one in all aspects, although the discussion is to chat effect. 
Furthermore, if this argument should be valid, it would imply that 
nothing at all would emanate from the One. A full statement of this 
inference includes two reasons. 

1. If a certain entity should emanate from Him, then the fact 
that Hr would, be the source of it would constitute for Him a different 
[and additional J role related to this [emanation]* which would be 
d fher interna] lo Hint [as Agent] or something external, and so on 34 
as wc complete the argument, 

2. II oner such entity should emanate front Him, then it would 
imply that two w r ould be emanating from Him, This is because if 
one such entity should emanate from Him, then the fact rluu Hi: 
would be the source of it would constitute for Him a different [ami 
additional | role. This [new role] may not admissibly be a part of 
Him, due to what was said, so then if would be external to Him 
and an effect of His. Therefore, there would be two entities that 
bad emanated front Him. 

The answer 13 [to this argument] is that I he ‘source of Causation 1 
would be in the sense that wc have set forth, as a real attribute. 


11 (This is] on the part of the- MuLakalhmun, regarding the infinite series 
ment they all had spoken of. 

11 MS gl: To the effect that ii is a llieorelical matter h:m i'ubaii]. 

1 1 M S gl: I.e.. one realized externally. 

M The MS ackk the etldFltf phrase here. 

IS MS g.1 Prom The Physujian-f'lTiirtsophcr [ I tr-n Sma]. 

This present discussion was lux located In Dm 5i nil’s treatment of causation in 
bis al'IshaTat. pn^es ( I to 28 -.Tehencri, 2nd ed. [L982/851, He begins whiti men- 
cion of the lour classes of causation (material, formal, effective, and final) the fijisi 
two he relates w a irLapglc in that the sicks and shape arc the ’material 1 and ’for- 
mal’ causes of its ’reality', and the last two he sItgws. hr bearing upon ihr man- 
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[ The objecting Mutakallimun] said that if the 'source of causa- 
lion 1 should be a real attribute then the Agent would have anolher 
aspect, different from His own quiddity, arid thus the Agent would 
not be one in all aspects. 

[In answer], our [Isfahani] position is that if the effect should be 
fine 1 , then dial meaning would exactly match I the role of] the 'Agent/ 
and there would he no difficulty in that idea. But if [the effect^] 
should tie more than one, then by inherent logic the implication 
would he that one of the two [alternatives] would he something other 
than the "Agent 9 . From this the inference would be that (he * Agent 7 
would have another aspect, so the 'Agent 1 would not be one from 
ail aspects. Further, it would imply that there was a discrepancy, 
since then the implication would be that what we had assumed to 
be one from all aspects would be something Other lhan Orte- 

Regardhg what the objector has said in the first reason, (hat if 
a certain entity should emanate from Him, then the fact that He 
was the source of it would constitute a role that was different from 
Him, because [the difierent role] would be a relationship. 

But our position would be that His being the source would be 
according to the second meaning, MB 77b He would not lx 
[merely] related to it, but rather He would be identical with the 
source, if the source should be of a single entity^ and ihis would not 
imply any difficulty. From this fact the answer to the second reason 
would he known. 

With respect to the counter objection [ raised by the philosophers] 
that corporeality would require the occupation or space and a recep- 
tivity to existential accidents, that argument collapses. Indeed, even 
though externally a corporeal body should be a simple one, still there 
would be within it a multiplicity of aspects, including the quiddity, 
existence, abstract possibility, L 155 and abstract necessity. And 
there would be no impossibility in the emanation of a plurality from 
a simple entity, when it comes to multiple aspects. ih 


glffs ’existence 1, as it* ‘effective cause* and its 'final cause'- The fLrd cause is explained 
as bringing 'cflectiveriess 3 co the effective cause, Attd iheei hi* discussion rapidly 
grows more complex, Baydaui had absorbed Ibu Sina J ? teaching on the subject 
and used various phases of el 

'' L 1 gl: With chr exemption of the One whr> is TtfLM’-; (here may he no iniil- 
riplicaiion. within Him, in any aspect a* aJl. 
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Baydawi said: L 155, T 70 

3. The difference between (he: cause's effect Ihw pari and iis limiting condition 

The ‘[effective] part' [of tl^e cause] is chat [factor] upon which the 
e&setice of the cause depends. The ’limiting condition' [of the cause] 
is that [factor | upon which its causal action depends, [this latter! 
not being the realization of its essence, as in [the case of] die desic- 
cation of fine. 

Isfahan* says: L 155, T 70, MS 77 b 

3 . Vie difference betatim the cause's elective part and iis i muting condition 

Topic 3 is on the difference between ihc 'effective pare' [of the 
cause], that is, die ‘active agency' and the 'Iimiling condition’ of 
the cause, The effective part is that (factor] upon which the essence 
of the effective cause depends , [dial lactorj giving the latter subsist- 
ence. The limiting condition of the cause is that [factor] upon which 
the causa] action of the cause depends [for its effect] upon some- 
thing else. 

Further, the essence of the cause docs not depend for its own 
realization, upon |this limiting condition |, as in [the case of] the des- 
iccation of fire, Indeed, it is the desiccation upon which the fire 
depends for its causal effect upon other things, but the tire's essence 
does not depend for its own realization upon the desiccation. 

Baydawi said; L 1 5,5. T 70 

4. Whether cm filing can be both receii-er mtd agent of 
carnation swuiian&Hisfy 

The doctrine has been taught [by the philosophers] that no single 
entity may be both a 'passive receiver’ and an 'active agent’ [of cau- 
sation] simultaneously. 

51. Th is is bccHuse the passive recen'er, an a passive receiver, does 
not consider as necessary what is received, while the active agent 
(in the transaction], as an active agent, docs consider it necessary. 

b. And it is because * receiving’ is something other chain 'acting 1 , 
so the source of one of these would not be the .sourtre of the nlher. 
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a. a. 1 1 ti answer to this| our | i.c^ Baydawis] position is that the 
lack of necessity fur a thing according to One theory would not 
exclude the necessity for it according to another theory. For this rea- 
son the doe trine is [generally] held that the relationship of the 
"receiver* to Svhat is received' would he in accordance wilh "general 
possibility’, 

b, -a, Further jin answer], the doctrine that a simple entity would 
not have multiple effects has preceded |in the discussions [, 

Isfahan! says: L loo, T 70, MS 77b 

4 , Whether me utittg am be balk mww md agent of 
causation simuff&Jievusfy 

Topic 4 is on the question whether it would be admissible for a sin- 
gle entity to be both a passive receiver for [a given causation] and 
the active agent of h. 1 ' 

The philosophers have held tire position that a single entity; — in 
which there is no plurality 1mm any aspect whatsoever and with 
which there ^re Bis » c tools’ or ‘materials’ [for productivity] , may not 
be both the receiver of [a given causation] and its [active] agent, 
for two rea&ons, 

a. [For a single entity] f the 'passive reception 1 [of causation] and 
the ‘active doing 1 [of causation | would be mutually exclusive [roles] 
even chough [the entity’s] relationship to the ‘passive reception’ [of 
causation) T 71 and its relationship to the ‘active doing 1 [of cau- 
sation] should be identical. [This is] from the standpoint that its 
relationship to the ‘passive reception 1 would fall between the [same] 
two relations between which its relationship to the "active doing' had 
fallen. That is, the [entity’s] essence that would be qualified as being 
a "passive receptor 1 is the ven : same essenee that had been qualified 
as being an 'active doer*. Likewise, die entity that had been qualified 
as being the "[causation] received’ would he the very same entity 
that would be qualified as being the ‘[causa don] performed". 

Now, that which indicates there is a mutual exclusion between 
the [role of] 'active doing’ and die |nole of] ‘passive receiving’, when 


JT MS 15k T he view preferred by the AdiTirah is that this wmld be admissible. 
They heEci that die real suid tnw attributes of Clod Most High air addiiamial to 
I Fis crs^kc, find chey r-maJiaw from i( and arc suttfifitrii-l in ii. 
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there is [si]cb| an identity of relationship, is the fact that there would 
be a mutual exclusion between their two ’concomitant?'. That is, the 
[role of] ‘active doing 1 docs lay claim to the ‘[causation] performed* 
for its concomitant, but the [role of] 'passive reception 1 , for its con- 
comitant, does not lay claim to the '[causation] received 1 . 

This is became the ‘passive receiver 1 , in its role as passive receiver, 
does not consider necessary the ^causation] received'; however, the 
‘active agent’ [of causation], in its role as L lob active agent, 
does consider necessary the l | causation] performed 1 . Indeed, I lie pas- 
sive receiver would be Capable of handling 1 the Realisation] received’ 
l,y way of a specific possibility, but the active agent, in its rnJe as 
active agent, has an 'obligation’ toward the Realisation] performed 1 . 

When this 'obligation 1 |i.e., to the role of 'arrive agent’ of causa- 
tion] MS 78a and this 'nonnecessity’ [Le.* to the role of ‘passive 
receiver’ of carnation] are considered as [both] being related to a 
single entity, then the mutual exclusion between them becomes a 
reality. And this mutual exclusion between these two concomitants/ 
conclusions logically requires that them be a mutual exclusion between 
the two roles/premises. 10 And since the 'active doing 3 and the ‘pas- 
sive receiving 1 |mlcR are mutually exclusive, then no single entity 
may be both 'receiver 1 and ‘agent 1 [of causation at once]. 

If it should be otherwise, then implicitly there would be a join- 
ing together between [two] mutually exclusive [characteristic roles] 
in a single substrate and from a single aspect. 

h. The second reason [of the philosophers why one enriny cannot 
be both agent and receiver in th^ cause/effect situation] is that the 
"passive receiving’ [rolef is not the same as the ‘active doing’ [role], 
so neither one of them would lie the same as the essence [of the 
single entity in question]. If both of l hem, or one of them, should 
be given entry' within the [entity's] essence, (hen a composite struc- 
ture would be implicit. And if both of them, or one of them, should 
come out into external [existence], then the implication would be 
that the argument was an infinite scries. 

This is because, in that cast, (he source of the ‘active doing" would 
be different from the source of the ‘passive receiving’, so die dis- 
cussion would transfer to the latter rase, and implicitly the argument 
would be an infinite series. 


s MS I r.. (he 'iH-livd)' doing 11 and lit*' ‘psiisbdy rccraviiuf [y]-jA c l wa-aJ qulnlf] , 
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a, a, | To this first argument Baydawi] replied 39 that for a thing 
to be considered a nonnecessity to another [disputant] due to some 
theory would not exclude it from being considered a necessity to 
him due to another theory. 

Now. the role of 'active doing’ is different from rite role of r pas- 
sivc receiving 1 . Thus, for the role of ’passive receiving' the tiling 
might lie a nonnecessity, while for the role of 'active doing' it might 
be a necessity, Bui what is m impossibility is that the thing would 
be both a necessity for the other disputant and also a nonnecessity 
for him, due to a single theoretical consideration. 

Now* because 20 a thing being a necessity For another disputant 
due to one theory does not exclude it from being a nonnecessity ior 
him due to another theory 1 , the doctrine has been formulated 

1) l hat the relationship of the 'passive receiver' to the 
4 [causation] received 1 would he through -general possibility^ anti 

2) the rrlatioriiilrip of the 'active agent 1 to the ‘ [causa- 
tion | performed’ would be through 'j specific] obligation*; thus, 

3) there would he no mutual exclusion’ between them 
since diere is no 'mutual exclusion 1 between '[specific] obligation 1 
and 'general possibility 1 . 

b. -a. I'mrchcr,. the doctrine^ 1 chat a simple entity [as cause] does 
not produce plural effects has preceded in the discussions./' 


1-1 MS gi To [he hrsl reason [raised by I hr philosophers], 

31 R-wi-rtinsf with L and T. MS Garrett adds only, 'and'; "Arid berans: . 

The MS and MS Garre tt-Yahudu 44S6 omit the lull resraTeiruiit of [lie reason, 
reading: ’'And for tiii; irftwn, [he dneirine . . [wa-li-hadhS qila], 

71 MS glosses: I. This ii the reply to ihe second reason; that is. It is based on 
use notion tli.u there would Ik- no pfojaUlv of resulting sheets with a simple entity, 
but Lbt: weakness of -rhr notion has preceded [in the discussions], 

2, The answer ii for the second reason, and that comprises the necnsily fuv 
phir-iil effects from u simple entity; [Topic 2] thin preceded* discuses the adinhsi- 
biliiy of [plural oJTecUi] and the relutauati or their proof wherein [bfahatii] said 
that the proof w as countered by die face that corporeality [may he also] a matter 
of a simple entity. 

f! .VIS gl: In | ISavChuvi^] statement ia[ the end of Topic 2 nn multiple causes 
and effects], "The reply [lO you phLlnsopberV] is that the "source of causation' would 
be an Intellectual theory" 
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L 156, T 71 


SEC' n ON 2: ACCIDENTS 


Chapter i: General Topics 


l . 'Ike various kinds of aaidmtal qualities 

It is gcmTally understood llial accidental qualities are comprised 
within the nine ] Aristotelian] categories |of nonsubstanrial being], These 
arc [as. follows]: 

a. ‘Quantity * is whatever accepts division with hi its essence, as. 
numbers and measures, 

b. 'Quality* is whatever does not accept division ivithin its essence, 
and the concept of it docs not drpend on the concept of" something 
else, as colors. 

c. ‘Place where* is [identifiable as] the specific place where a par- 
tita] tar thing exists in real space, 

d. Hlrne whcn‘ Ls [identifiable as] (he specific point when a par- 
ticular thing exists within a time duration, as an eclipse being at a 
particular point of time. 

e. ‘Position’ is the structural aspect a particular thing takes because 
of the relationship of some of its parts to others [of its p^rts] L 157 
and to external features, as [dial a person is] standing, sitting, or 
recumbent. 

f. ‘Adjunction" is a relationship that qualifies * particular thing in 
comparison to some other relationship, as fatherhood and sons hip. 

g. ‘Possession as habit’ is the structural aspect a particular thing 
takes because of what closely enfolds it and moves about accord- 
ingly as it moves about, as a person who is turbaned and cloaked, 

h. ^Activity [as a state]’ is the role of a lhing [or agent] in being 
effective, as one who ‘makes cuts’ [in the routine of his trade as 
butcher of meal, or artisan of wood or stone], while lie is a ‘cutter - 


* 1. [iJ-kamm], 2 . [al-kayf], 3. [al-ayn], 4. [al-mata 9 ], 5. [al-wajtJ*]. 6, fiil-i45fah], 
7 . [at-tniEk], fl- Jan yaf c iil|, 9. [art yanfiyil.].. 
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L ‘Passivity [as a state]' is the role of a thing in being causally 
affected by some other [agency] , as what is being cut apart, while 
it is being cut apart, 1 

Further, it should Ikt understood (hat the ‘point and the 'unit of 
singularity 1 arc both outside this list, and that it is not known what 
kind these are because of the possibility that each of them or one 
of them might be categorized together with something lower in rank 
cither as a doctrine or as an accidental quality- , and that [the des- 
ignation] Occident J is not properly their ‘kind', since their acciden- 
tal nature needs to be demonstrated, J 

Isfahan! says: L 157, T 7 h MS 73a 

SECTION 2: ACCIDENTS 


When Baydawi finished Section l on ‘Universal?! 1 of Rook 1: 'Realities 
Possible ! , he began Section 2 on 'Accidents 1 . Here he set out four 
chapters: 

I. General topics; 1 2. Quaniity; 3. Quality; 4. Accidents of relation. 


Chapter i: General Topics 

Here there arc five topics: L The various kinds of accidental qualities; 
2. The impossibility of accidents transiting he tween substrates; 3. 
Whether an accident can subsist in another accident; 4. Whether 
accidents have permanent continuance; 5. The impossibility of one 
accident subsisting in two substrates. 

! , 7?cf wtriflitf fdudx iff aeddentol qualities 

You should understand that an ‘accident' is l an existent within a 
subject-substrate 1 . By 'subject-substrate 11 WC mean a locus-substrate 1 


7 i Calcg(tr} ,< is defined by G.R. Morrow in Dicivmarv of Philosophy, fid. 1X13. 
Runes, as: 

“In Aristotle's logic I; t hi: predicate of a ptopowiion: 2 ) one of the [tenf ultimate 
modes of being that may be asserted in piedLearindn, < 02 .: substance, [then] quantity, 
quality, relation, pJa^e. time, position, stale [of liablmal possession] , action, passion. 1 " 

“Substance” saoL being an atekkru is- hsttd first, followed by- the “nine cate- 
gories” applying to accidents that lists. 

s MS gl: l 1:., lhaL are roc particular to one, Uul itielude flU the yedeleiiui] qualities. 
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that in independent of what inheres, within it, and that subsists in 
itself, not in that [Inherent entity]. 4 Ry [die expression] existent 
‘within’ a subject-substrate” we tried tt being ‘within’ MS 78h an 
eiuiiy, hut neither as a. pan of it nor a* validly being separated from 
it. Indeed, the expression, “such is ‘within’ such”* is an indication, 
either by way nf commonality or by way of similitude, of various 
meanings: a.s lor example, something being ‘within a time duration 1 , 
or ‘in a location 3 , or 'in abundance 1 , or, ‘at [— in a state of] rest’, 
or l in motion’, and ‘the whole being in the part’, and ‘the particu- 
lar being within the general’. Hie expression, 'in 11 , in all of these is 
not there with only a single meaning. Some ol the examples are 
matters of adjunctive relationship, some are matters of inclusion, and 
some are adverbial fin nature]. The Eac:l that no transition would 
be admissible in the definition of ‘being in a subjcct-substraLc’ is a 
semantic context L 158 from which the meaning of the preposi- 
tion ‘in 1 and its use here is to be understood. By his phrase, “not 
as a part of it”, our author avoids its resembling the case of color 
quality T 12 ‘being in blackness’, and the case of a living nature 
quality ‘being in mankind*. It has been shown that these examples 
are not of something actually being ‘parts of 3 [something else], but 
: as if they were’ parrs. 

It is generally understood ibat the accidents, subsumed nutlet their 
genus, are comprised within the nine [Aristotelian] categories [of 
nOJlnibstaritkl being] as follows: 


' The distinction between chi? 'si. tlyj r : c r -si.i h s c rate * and the locusrsubslTate 1, i.’, made 
here more dearly by Isfahan! t9 n by I bit Siiw in bis Knah a l-Hudwi 

In bis Ihxjk TV Tfaory af [Leiden, ]Qff4, p. 5B-5y, note 14:5] 

Almoor Dhanani translates Ftm Jijna's Lhnughl in the - list of meanings for the term 
[jawhiirj: (The Rillmviryu; qno(HLii>n presents (he termr ?»> brackets as 4m aid.} 

"U'i: h;ivr already d'ncvv'i the dialiuctiuri between 'jjj^if-subfliratr ]’ [mawdu .3 and 
’[Lncns-J iuhstmlr' | . Tbiis, try [the artoient jibiSmnphcrs. 1 ] stalement The exist- 

ent [Etiawjfid | which is not in a jatt^ij-gubstrate]', (bey mraii the odslcnt wtili li 
differs irons "an. cidllcntj whose exisleru’e i? associad'd with an aclually sdf-Hubsiaccn( 
substrate which ■provides its hasih [mu.c|awwam]. It docs not matter that tbc existent 
is in a substrate which cann-m actually subsist with nut die existent, lor, if it is in a 
‘[leie:us-| yuhitwlf 1 it cannot Ik: in a ( jn^jHrt[ j -sul»tiatE|/'' 1 ,, 

1 cl the jjK’sctH translation, the term, ‘su^fict-substrate’, will he used u> ir,ms3ate 
[ciaiiivtJfLt 1 ] when it is in the contexL of" a "substrate', while Lite term, Substrate 1 , will 
be used generally to translate "rnaballl when that meatting is Ludiatced by the 

i-r»nrrcXC. V-\ i [ n 1.-1 ■.■. 1 1 ': ^ ; appkiiOH in I hi [C\l iol lowed mi-jIT. 1 . :i\ I !■■.■■ :i|t:n;n ,Lln : i.l 
the contrasting; [mahal]|, the hist one nr twe examples of the latter will be trans- 
ited 'locns-siibstrate*. in order to shaqicn the distinction between the two types of 
substrate 
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a. 'Quantity* is an accident that accepts the division of its essence, 
whether that be separable, as with numbers, or inseparable, as with 
tneasures. 

b, ‘Quality f h an accident that dues not accept the division of its 
essence, and the conception of it does not depend on the concep- 
tion of something dsc; the first statement excludes quantity, and the 
second excludes the attributes or mkiionship, as the colons. 

i.\ 'Place where’ is [identifiable as] the specific place where a par- 
ticular tiling exists in real space; this notion is. complete only when 
[here is a relationship of a thing to the place in which it i*, not that 
it would be identical with this relationship to (he place, A “real place* 
is constituted by the tiling being in itn own ital place; and there 
would be no doubt of a dung’s being in its own place if its ’rela- 
tionship’ to the place should he one of its concomitants, but not. that 
the thing would be the relationship itself. An 'unreal place’ would 
be constituted by the thing not being in its own place, as when the 
thing would bo in the marketplace, 

d, 'Time when’ is [identifiable as] the specific point when a par- 
ticular thing exists within a Lime duration, as an eclipse being at a 
certain time. You must understand that many things happen in a 
moment of a time duration, 1 mean, in an instant, and do not hap- 
pert throughout the time duration. One inquires about it saying, 
tc When?” So, ihe Vhen’ of time [is identifiable as] the specific point 
when a particular tiling exists, whether throughout a time period or 
in a morneni of it, 

e, 'Position 1 is a structural aspect that characterizes ^ body regarded 
from two relationships: 

1. the [internal] relation existing between the pans [of this 
body] and the directions in which they arc disposed, in that some 
arc parallel or angled compared to others, and 

2- die relation of the parts [of the body] in comparison to fea- 
tures external to the body, the body being MS 79a the subject- 
substrate for the structural aspect* whether these are places that 
surround and contain (the body] or they arc definite positions: [of 
die body] that are contained, as [that a person Is] Standing, silling, 
recumbent or sprawling. 

f, 'Adjunction' is a relationship that qualifies a particular thing in 
comparison to another relationship. This would be its descriptive 
definidon.. But an analysis of it would be that the adjunction is a 
structure whose quiddity 7 * s rationally comparable to the concept of 
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another structure that |in turn] is also rationally comparable to the 
concept of the former Structure, L 1 59 equally whether the two 
Structures would have mutual differences, as 'father hood 1 and ' son- 
ship' i or whether they would hare mutual conformities, as ‘brother- 
hood’ among siblings, 

Not every relationship is ail adjunction, A relation that is not an 
adjunction would 1>C one where even though its quiddity would be 
rationally comparable to the concept of some other thing, still that 
other thing would not be rationally comparable (o the concept of 
the \ first | relation. Thus, a relation — in which both sides would not 
be understood from the standpoint of It being a relation would not 
be an adjunction, while a relation in which both sides would be 
ao understood- would be an adjunction, 

e\ ‘Possession as habh 1 is the structural aspect a particular thing 
lakes because of what closely enfolds it and moves about accord- 
ingly as ic moves about, as one turbaned, cloaked, wearing signet 
ring and armed with a sword, It may be of the essence* us the slate 
of a cal when it is alarmed, or ir may be an external quality, as the 
[relaxed] state of a man when he is wearing his ah in robe [i.e.. his 
jallabiyah], 

b. £ Activity fas a state]' is the role of a thing [or agent | in being 
effective, as one who 'makes cuts’ [routinely, as in his trade], while 
he is ‘cutting 1 , 

i. ‘Passivity [as a state] T is the role of a tiling in being affected 
by some other thing [pr agent], as what is *being cut apart', while 
it is being cut apart. 

Further, it should be understood that the "point' and the ‘unit of 
singularity' arc both outside this list/' so these two entities contra- 
dict anyone who would make the accidents [only] nine [in category] . 
But for anyone who arranges the accidents, alter they have been 
subsumed under geiiu$ ? n> be comprised within the nine [categories], 
there would be no coniradfctino lrecaure of there two entities, However, 
to say with certainty that the genera of the accidents are comprised 
within the nine [categories] would depend upon a clear demonstra- 
tion [of the following points]. 

I . The governing criterion of each of there categories over what 
is subsumed under it docs, not involve either commonality or analogy, 


J MS gl: T.c., outside the rune caicgorics. 
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but it does involve agreement Further, it does not involve a state- 
ment of logical inference that would require everything under it to 
be the same. 

2. There is no grnut other than these nine [categories,]. 

3. No two MS 79b nr more of | the accidents] are subsumed 

under one genus , 7 

4. Not one of [die nine categories] comprise s. the complete 
quiddity of the particulars subsumed under it. 

5. The accident is not constituted as the genus for these [nine 
categories], but the verification of that jlaei] is very difficult, ITmtc 
is nothing in the books that have come down to us on this science 
lhal affords verification of the truth about this matter. In truth, the 
accident, is not the genus Tor these nine categories because the acci- 
dental nature of these genera needs to be demonstrated, and so the 
accident is not the genus lor them; otherwise, they would not need 
any demonstration* The genus is a matter of the essence, and a 
matter of the essence does not need demonstration. 


Baydawi said: L 159, T 72 

2r The iffipo-tsibiitp of accidents transiting betuxm substn ifitf 

The majoriiy of scholars art 1 agreed oil (his (Fact as slated in ibe 
heading]. They argued that the individuation of [accident] units 
would not be due 

a, to themselves L 160 nor 

b- lo their concomitants; otherwise, their kinds would be com- 
prised within [the number of] cheir individual examples. Nor would 
[the individuation] l>e due 

c- to [other secondary] accidents that inhered within [the primary 
accidents]; because such inhering would be dependent on [the sec- 
ondary accidents] having been chosen specifically, and this would 
have been due to their locus-substrates. Therefore, [accidents] would 
not make any transition from [the substrates]. 

e (">nhtvB;f dphy vanes: L. T. MS Garrett $&9Ha And MS G arret [-Vahu da 4+4 i 6: 
[ai.-ta.wiuq; the MS: (tiwitul. 

' The MS indicates '“jpemfl” is indefinite und vnuts 

* The pixtwLirtg s^nieiicc is amtitltd lirom T, and it a maj^ij'ial insertion Ln L. 
I, ^-ajics, .slight^ from die MS and MS Garrett FJ09Ha: L reads, [lam taLun nmf- 
[aqimli ila , |; Tint MSS read, [lam yaftaqirfi ita 1 ]. 
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This i$ different from |the case of] a body. For in the individu- 
ation process (of a body, at first] it has no need for any confines, 
but rather [h does so later] in its keeping separate, and it comes 
into existence in consideration of | these] two domains, [namely, exist- 
ence smd individuation]. 

Isfahan! says: L 160, T 72, MS 79b 

2. The. impossibility qf acridmts transiting feti/um substrates 

The majority of scholars arc agreed that it is impossible for acci- 
dents to transit [between siubstratcs|. They argued that the factor 
requiring; die individuation of the units of [accidental quality] would 
not be 

a, their quiddities., nor 

h. their concomitants, — otherwise [the number of| their kinds 
would be comprised within [the number of] their individual exam- 
ples, — nor would it be 

c. the [secondary accidental] qualities inhering within [the pri- 
mary' accidents], because such an inherence by lhc [secondary] qual- 
ilics within them [again] would depend upon the individuation of 
these [secondary interior qualities] and their being chosen, — so* if 
the individuation [of the primary' accidents] should depend upon the 

| secondary | qualities inhering within [the primary accidents], then 
there would be an implicit circular argument. Nor would (the fac- 
tor requiring the individuation of an accident] be 

d. some laclor separate from |lhe accidents]; otherwise, they would 
haw no need for T 73 a subject-substrate, since in both its exist- 
ence and in its individuation it would be self-sufficient without a 
subject-substrate. An entity that would be self-sufficient for both its 
own existence and its individuation without a locus-substratr would 
not be at loss for a locus-substrate f and so would he self-sufficient 
without if, but this [reasoning] is invalid. 

Therefore, it is determined that the individuation of [accidents] 
would be due either to their locus-substrates," or to something [already] 
inherent within [these locus-substrates], in either case, [an accident] 
would have need for its subject-substrate in its individuation, and 


1,1 MS d: [bi-maballiha] tbb being ‘matter 1 '. 
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thu& the subject-substrate [clearly] would be one of [ihe accident’s] 
individuating causes, Thus, for [the accident] Eo make a transition 
move away from [its individuating cause] would no: be an appro- 
priate step. [This is] because, if the subject-substrate should be the 
individuating cause for the [accident], then [this accident iti turn] 
would need its subject-substrate to lie [already] individuated. 111 

However, an ambiguous subjcct-subsilraLe, in view of its ambigu- 
ity 3 docs not: have eK.rcrn.al existence, and whatever is not of Thai 
[sort, i.c., having "externa] existence 1 '] 11 could not promote the indi- 
viduation of whatever was inhering within it, Therefore, the frater- 
nal] existence of an accident would not become realized unless by 
reason of a subject-substrate that would give it [individuated] par- 
ticularity. Thus, any transition [away from lids Subject-substrate] 
would not be an appropriate step for it. 

This is different from (he case of a body in its need for a space 
[to occupy], for its 'existence 1 and tor its ‘individuation* the body 
does not need space [to occupy], 1 ' J but rather, MS tfOa with regard 
to its own particularity and physical boundary the body does have 
ueed for a particular space [to occupy]. And there is nothing to pre- 
vent it from making a irnnsilkxn fni:n one [such] space to another. This 
[freedom of transition] is in view of its being both an existent and 
an individual, but not in view of its occupying a particular space, 
because its occupying a particular space comes about in regard to 
its two domains, [i.e., its existence and its individuality]. 

Baydawi said- L 160* T 73 

3, li’hether an accident can subsist in anvfhtT aaidcnl 

The Mutakaltimun taught that it h impossible for an accident Eo 
subsisl in an accident, holding firmly to the doctrine that die mean- 


* |rrni3hakhkliban|" [mushakh kliasa.fi]: Vowellint; cat ihese two pArtii;tj>lt;& i* pro- 
vided by the MS- 

11 [m& 15 yakfln kadhslilt]: ' I liis clause on h$ lace somewhat awkwardly misteads 
the nfSjdcr with its repetition of the negative sign fli], But the writer's negation is 
not of the whole clause, "dots not have external existence’ 11 ; but rather, his negation 
is only of part of the clause, '‘ejctemfil existence" The editors of T removed the 
swond negation sign, to it ad aJlumsAvdy, "and whatever is of (liar sort” , . However, 
ihc MS, MS Garrett HflEHHa. and MS C arret i - Ya hucLa 4466 ail agree in leav- 
ing llie double nrgatii't in pLaot. with the reading as given in the translation. 

:I MS gl: I.e,, one chat fiives it particularity [mu'ayyin]. 
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ing of ‘subsistence* is the occupation [by ait accident] of a particu- 
lar space following upon the occupation [of the same space] by [the 
accident's] substrate, and tliat [substrate] that was followed was noth- 
ing other than 'substance But this is a. weak argument, because 
'subsistence’ is a specific kind of 'qualifying tcrm\ c? 

The aliribuln of God Most High subsist in His essence* although 
His occupation of a particular space is an impossibility. So, if' this 
[fact we have just mentioned] should be granted, then why would 
it not Ik 1 admissible that the occupation of [an acddcntY] substrate 
should be subsequent to [the accident's] occupation of the substrate 
of Lib] another entity, namely, substance? 

The philosophers have an argument that quickness and sloivncss 
arc two accidental qualities having [their] subsistence in motion- 
change, and that the latter is the 'subject qualified ' 11 by them both, 
aside from [any consideration of the moving] body. 

Isfahani say^ L 161, T 73, MS M)a 

3. Whether an accident (an subsist in another accident 

'The majority of the Mutakailimun rejected the notion of the sub- 
sistence of an accident in an accident, holding firmly to the doctrine 
that the meaning of the ‘subsistence’ of one entity (a} in another 
| second entity] (b) was that [entity 7 (a.)] occupied a particular space 
after the other entity (bj already was occupying it, and that the other 
entity fb), that was followed, was nothing other than 'substance 1 . 

This is because, if [tliat entity (=b)] should be an 'accidental qual- 
ity 7 ’ [instead of "substance’], then its occupation of |thatj particular 
space j necessarily] would be alter the occupation of jthe same space] 
by the ‘other entity 1 (=a]. Further, that ‘other entity’ ( = a) inevitably 
would be either the entity that was inhering there first (=b), or some 
other than it (=a, or c). 

If | die ‘other entity" | should be the first alternative (=b), then the 
implication is that each of the two (a, b) occurred within the other 
[a in b, b in a), after the 'other entity’ (b, a) had occurred within 
the ['first’ (b in a, a in b:]i thus, a circular argument would be 
implicit, and k would be impossible. 

' ^Qualifying term 1 tiur, drsedptive I Veto • Jna'lij. 

‘Subjccc qualified 1 ol, described far lor [uun^lali]. 
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If [the ^other entity’ | should br the tiecund alternative (-a, or cj T 
then the implication is that there was a preference situation wilbout 
an 'agent of prelcrraTs since making one of them (a/e or b} subsist 
in the other fb or a/e) would not be preferable to Lite reverse. Then 
the implication would be [hat each of them (a/c,, or h) was subsist- 
ing in [the 'other entity' (b* a/cj], 1 '' which would be 'the substance’. 

[liaydawij stated that that firmly held doctrine was weak, since 
we do not grant that the subsistence of one entity within a second 
entity would be | merely] another way of describing its occupation 
of a particular space after the second enliLy had [already] been occu- 
pying [the same space]. Rather, 'subsistence’ is a way of saving dial 
the first of the two eniiiies becomes specific co the other [second 
one | in such a way that the first i& a ‘descriptive factor' while the 
second is the 'described factor 1 * even though the quiddity of that 
specification may not be known . 16 The descriptive factor is called an 
'inherent' and the object described a * [locus-] substrate'. 

The attributes of God Most High subsist in lbs essence* although 
it is m impossibility char He would occupy a particular space, Now, 
if it should be granted that subsistence is the occupation by one 
entity oE' a particular sj>a.ce after its own substrate had come to 
occupy the same space, then why would it not be admissible that 
the [first entity's] occupation of its substrate would be subsequent to 
[its] having occupied another substrate, namely* 'substance 1 ? 

[Bay dawn’s] expressions 7 “the implication would he lhal there was 
a preference situation without an agent of preferral? 


11 TV MS codes the pronoun's antecedent so, 

'*. . . 'AcoLdeni' is fie fit Ltd &l Lhai which cannot subsist by itself but only in a lllIj- 
STaticc.' 1 See the article '"'Arad' 1 in Ltt-J-2, by F. Rahman. l’o (he MutakaJimun 
ic appeared inconceivable that a ‘■ubctiatr 1 would not be “substance 1 ; thus, an arri- 
dent required substance in which to inhere and receive Subsistence, The invoked 
argument cited by Baydawi and Isiahani is intended tt> dfanonsLraie tbit rfcqutiit- 
ment, bin, its they | joint nut, the arpjumnu nevertheless is weak. 

In liis Compendium nf Tfatugf/i pp. 1 112—1 LFt ; Faith r al-IJiri kavi coven 

the same points Bayduwi discusses in this chapter, especially icplcs 2 through 5- 
How ever, the involved argument is not presented, 

“ 6 ms & li wiiiilil not V kij&wii whether i he sjiecifieation would Im by way 
of an inhering factor, or a substrate, or 3 ee attribute, 

11 Here and in the next quote, Baydaw’s written Lesl dots not contanl the reSprC- 
Llcc stattSiKm: irtstead, ii eomrs in |.sfahanr$ own devdepment of Baydaid's argu- 
ment. There is the pnsdbilih' that lsfahani learned of (his material from bis father, 
who in torn bad been Bavdawi's pupil. Ii may have been from Baydawi's oral sup- 
plementary argument that had not lieen incDipc rated into the concise written lext. 
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Our | l&fhhani'x] position is that wt! do not grant this. 

[Baydawfs] Expression, “si nee making one of them subsist in the 
other would not be preferable to the reverse.” 

Our position is that it would lie admissible for one of Lite two 
[entities] to be subsisting in the second, and the second to he sub* 
sisting in ‘subsianee,’ Thus [Baydawi] set [the example] up so that 
the other [second] entity would not be subsisting in the first one; 
because, if [the second] should not be inhering within [the first], 
then hix setting [the lirstj up ax subsisting in the second would be 
[shewn to be] preferable to the reverse action, because [the first 
entity] would be inhering [already] within [the second entity]. 

The philosophers argued for the subsistence of an accident within 
an accident MS 80b in [saying] that both quickness and slowness 
are accidents that subsist in the motion-change that subsists in a 
body. The motion-change is the 'object described’ by both the quick- 
ness and the slowness, axidc fiom [any consideration of tlie moving] 
body. 

Baydawi said: L 16 1 , T 73 

4, Whrfktr attidenls have pumwiml amhmtmm 

Shaykh [al-Ash'ari] disallowed this [notion of accidents having per- 
manent continuance]. Ifi He held firmly to the doctrine 

a. that 'continuance 1 [itself] was an accident, .so it would not xuh- 
.mf. in ati accident; 1 * and 

b. if an accident should have ‘continuance \ then its vanishing 
would be impossible, because it w ; ould not vanish: neither 

1 , because of itself, due to the impossibility or a possible real- 
ity being inverted to something impossible, nor 


Isfahan i*s attribution. of these ami orhrr such 'quo res' «> Baydawi could thus he on 
the strength, of his fathcr'R memory and das* uoicr. If Islaliani. as {k^nlxd tn his 
biographical sketch in the Preface-, I Lad aMcndcd Baydawi 'r Lectures, as a child or 
as a youth, with lids father, then very [mmeLUv the itln.buti.cm comes o-ul of hi? ihvei 
memory and ncites, 

13 Our author ami oommenmr both emphasise aJ-Adri&ri m the teacher of ilu$ 
(tocdine. I'.lJ. Rad, presents it us the agreed chn:Lrirn: or ihr 1 Aihuhrah school 
(AflAliwA. li- 114}. 

** For die MuiakaUimur chi$ would he the cotiduuve argument, following chc 
previous- topic closely as It 
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2, because or an effective cause, 

a.) that was existential, as when an opposite might come to 
supplant it, for [such an effective cause’s) existence would be condi- 
tioned upon die absence of L 162 another opposing [cause], nor 
b) p>ecansc of an effective cause | chat was nonexisrential, as 
when an [opposing] condition might vanish, for (fiat would be the 
substance [qualified by the accident] T and then the discussion would 
revert back to it, and a circular argument would be implicit, nor 

3. [because of] an agent, for inevitably chat would have an 
effect and thus would be a cause of existence, not a cause of non- 
existence. 

a, a. Answer [is made] to the first point by prohitwting the premises^ 
and 

b. -a. [the answer] to the second point is in the fact lhal its own 
essence would require its nonexistence after sonic periods of time. 

l.2.3,-a. [Answers to the three subdivisions of ‘bti are that] the 
force of necessity would be a commonality, whether as an effective 
cause distinct from [the accident’s] substrate, or as the exclusion of 
a condition that [itself] would be a nonpermanem accident, or as, 
an agent, further, we do not grant that the agent's effect would not 
be a continually renewable nonexistence, 

Al-Nazzam held firmly to this i second] reason [i.c., item #2] hi 
[arguing | the impossibility of the permanent continuance of bodies^ 15 

Isfahan i says- T, 162, T 73* MS Rflb 

4- Hhefhtr aeddmts haw permanent continuance 

Shay kin Abu al-Hasan al-Ash'ari disallowed this foot ion of the] per" 
manent continuance of accidents, and he held firmly [to his posi- 
tion] for two reasons. 


® Pjesiirrulil-Y, aL-XJU^am spoke of rhe impossibility of permanent ronriituarice 
in bodies Lit this coitiesii beoaijK- bodies were seen lls, the necessary substrate* of 
accidents, and if bodies I Lad no permanent contitmanfe then the same could be 
said of icculint9. Pvnt all the accident in a body would be apparent in a first inves- 
tigation. Many would appear Later, previously having been 'latent '. [Reference 
regarding this feature ii to Lite article, “'kumun 11 :il Etl-I- 2 by ,J. van Es-.] '"Thu 
only aetident which aJ-Niurami aekmiwkdgt'di was movement; , , [Sentence ipiuted 
from ihe article, "il-Ntesm 1 ' io En-l-'i, ■ by j, van Hhk_] However, this acci- 
dent [movement] had. ivide applicaiiortf,. 
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a. Permanent ‘continuance' is an accident that subsists [only] in 
the essence of the Permanent One [al-Baqi], and therefore, it would 
not subsist in an accident. If it were otherwise, then the implication 
would be that an accident would be subsisting iti an accident. But 
since permanent con li nuance' would not subsist in an accident* then 
no accident would have permanent ‘continuance*. 

b. IE' an accident should have permanent ‘continuance*, then its 
vanishing would be impossible. But this conclusion is obviously false, 
and that implies that the premise is false. 

An explanation of the logical necessity 7 [Ash'ari] used here is that 

1, the ['continuing'] accident would not vanish [from its Sub- 
strate] because of itself since if it should vanish because nf itself then 
it would lie an impossibility of its own essence, and this would imply 
Lhat a possible reality could be inverted to something impossible, 
since before it vanished it had been a possible reality. 

2, Nor would [tin: accident] vanish [from its substrate] l>c<:ause 
of an effective cause, that is, 

a) a cause necessary in anti of itself, as when an opposite 
[cause] comes to supplant that accident P 74 as it vanished from 
its substrate, since the presence nf an opposing factor thal had ionic 
into the substrate would be conditioned upon ihc absence from I he 
substrate of any other opposite [cause]. So, if the [first] other oppos- 
ing lactor should be made to vanish from the substrate by the [eco 
ond] opposing factor coming into the sutistrate, then a circular 
argument would be implicit Nor would the accident vanish from 
[the substrate] 

b) because of an effective cause that was necessary but non- 
cxistcnlial, such as when the condition vanishes for the existence of 
the accident, fati accident] chat [then itself] vanishes. The condition 
for the existence of the vanishing accident would be the 'substance’ 
[qualified by the accident], and the discussion would then revert 
back to it, and a circular argument would be implicit. — [Indeed, the 
argument would be circular] because of the position taken that the 
absence of the ‘substance' would not be due to itself, [but rather], 
it would be due either 

1) to an existential clleetive cause, as an opposite coming 
to supplant [the substance], so ibe argument would he circular; or 

2 ) to a nonexistcntial effective cause, as the vanishing of 
a. condition, and if that condition should be ati 'accident 1 then implic- 
itly the argument would be circular; and likewise if [the condition] 
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should he Substance 1 then implicitly the argument would he circu- 
lar. If it should he Otherwise, then every substance would he con- 
ditioned by some other substance [acid so on] without end, hut this 
would be impossible. — 

3. iNor would the accident vanish from the substrate because 
of a Tree choice agent', because tlic free choice agent inevitably 
would have an existential effect, since nonexistence would have no 
effect, and thus the free choice agent would be an existential cause, 
not nonexistent ial But this is different from the assumption, 
a, -a. The answer to the first reason is to prohibit MS 81a both 
premises. That is, we do not [jranl that permanent continuance would 
be an accident L 163 subsisting in the One who permanently 
continues, nor do we grant that it would not be admissible for an 
accident to subsist in an accident. 

(b.) 1 -a. The reply to die [first part of the] second reason is that 
the vanishing of the accident from [the substrate] is due to itself, in 
that the nonexistence of the accident would he required by the 
essence of the accident after some periods of' time had elapsed, that 
is, after it had remained for two or more time periods. 

You [opposing disputants] might claim that in that case the impli- 
cation would be that something possible had been inverted to some- 
thing impossible. But our position is that the [force of] necessity 
would be a. commonality, and t Litis if the accident should not remain 
|e%-ien| two periods of time, then the implication would be chat its 
essence required it ro he nonexistent after [having been] existent, 
and so it would be necessary for a possible reality to he inverted to 
an impossibility. 

(b.) 2,a.-a. Or, we may say that the vanishing of an accident from 
a substrate would be because of an effective cause that was existen- 
tial and distinct from die substrate of the accident- That [case] would 
be the coining of a factor opposed to that vanishing accident to an- 
other sulxstratc; and the coming of an opposing factor to another 
substrate would not be conditional upon the vanishing of the other 
accident from its substrata so it would not imply a circular argument. 

(b.) 2.b.--a. Or, we may say that the vanishing of an accident from 
its substrate would be because of an effective cause that was non- 
existential. That would be the exclusion of a condition, namely, an 
accident the existence of which would not continue. Now, accidents 
are of two classes: 
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1] fixed in essence and continuing in existence, as are 

‘tastes’* and 

2) not fixed in essence, as arc "nuridorMchangt' and ’sound; 
liitr condition lor the existence of an accident fixed in essence would 
be a ci accident tliat was not continuous of existence, so that when 
the latter would he nonexistent, then the accident of permanent 
nature would vanish. 

(b„) 3- a. Or* we may say dial the vanishing of an accident front 
its subs (rate would be because of a free choice agent, hut we do not 
grant that its. effect could not be nonexi sternal. Indeed* it is admis- 
sible that a renewable nonexistence would be the effect of a free 
choice agent. 

Al-Nazzam held firmly to che second [main] reason in his argu- 
ment thiU the permanent continuance of bodies was impossible* and 
that if bodies should have permanent continuance, then it would be 
impossible for them to vanish. But his conclusion is false, because 
bodies will be excluded at the Resurrection. To explain the neces- 
sity in his logic here, ii is that a body would not vanish because of 
itself, nor because of an existential effective cause, nor because o| a 
nonexistent! al effective cause, nor because of a free choice agent. 
You have already come to know both the full statement of this | sec- 
ond main] reason, and the corrupt nature of its premises, 

Baydawi said: L 163, T 74- 

5, 7 he impossibility of ant accident subsisting in two substrates at ana 

[The proposition of Lhis topic is in the negative], since if the notion 
should be positively admissible, thm it would be admissible for one 
body to exist in two places [at once], and it would be impossible to 
affirm with certainty that the blackness sensatdy perceived in a given 
substrate would Ik* something other than what would l>c sensatdy 
perceived in another [substrate], anti the implication would be that 
there had been a joining of two independent causes to hear upon 
one individual entity, 

It was asserted by some t»r the earliest philosophers that adjunctive 
relationships, such as adjacency and proximity' can become accidental 
lo two entities. And Abu Hashini [al-Jubba’i] staled that any com- 
posite entity would have its subsistence in two substances; otherwise, 
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it would not be prevented from coming apart as in the case of two 
adjacent entities.^ 1 But [the composite] would not. subsist in more 
titan two [substances]; otherwise, e 1 would lx nonexistent if the thin] 
[component] should be lacking, and the (wo remain! tig components 
would not continue as a composite [til two partial composites]. 

The reply [to these problems] is that to transform the difficulty 
of their becoming separated into the need of an entity in [the process 
of] composition k>r the two of them L 164 would not lx: more 
appropriate than to transform the ease into the need of one of them 
for the other, or for a free choice agent to attach them [to each 
other], 

Isfahani says: L 164, 1 74, MS ttla 

5. Tht ifttpossi&tltl}' t>J One (tftidfiii subsisting tit turn sub-strain at tw 

[The proposition of tins topic is in the negative], because, if it should 
be admissible for one accident to subsist in two substrates, then it 
would be admissible for one body to exist in two | different] loca- 
tions Indeed, if it should be admissible in the intellect for the inher- 
ent In one substrate MS ftlh to be the very same inherent in 
[anotherj substrate, then it would lx admissible in die intellect for 
a body occurring in one location so lx the very same body that is 
occurring in another location; thus,, one body would lie occurring in 
two locations. 

Tins- requires an observation. The author draws an analogy between 
the Inherence of an accident in a subject-substrate with the occur- 
rence of a body' in a certain place, [a body] that could not possi- 
bly be in two places [ at once] , Now, if that [comparison] should be 
valid, then it could be said that it would be impossible for two acci- 
dents to be joined in a single locus-substrate, just as by analogy it 
would be impossible for two bodies to occupy a single place. However, 
the joining together of many accidental qualities in a single suhsiratc, 
[qualities] such as blackness, motion-change, a composite structure, 
and a living nature, would not be something the intellect would 
reject. 


1-1 t.D. Ritai, Mvhassaty p, IIS, it Llac probable source for the two preceding 

traces here, 


sen- 
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Moreover, if ii should be admissible for one accktcni to subsist in 
two substrates* then it would be impossible to affirm with certainty 
t licit the blackness sematcly perceived as being in this [particular J 
substrate would be dif ferent from the blackness uensalely perceived 
as being in that [other | substrate; but this conclusion would be false, 
For an afhrmation ran be made witli certainty that the blackness 
sensatciy perceived so be in tins [particular] iul*5Tra.te is in fined 
different from the blackness Sensatcly perceived to be in that Other 
substrate. 

An explanation of the inherent necessity in the logic used here is 
lliatj if it should be admissible for a single accident to subsist in two 
substrates [at once], then it would be admissible for a single 1 [ex- 
ample! ™f blackness to subsist in two substrates, and it would be 
conceivable (hat rite blackness seusately perceived as being in this 
[particular] substrate would be identical with the blackness sensately 
perceived as being in that other substrate. 

Furthermore, if it should he admissible for one accident to sub- 
sist in two substrates, then it would be admissible for two indepe ind- 
ent causes to join together to bear upon a single effect in an individual 
example; but ihis. conclusion would be obviously false, T 75 To 
explain the logic used here, it is chat a single accident as an indi- 
vidual has aci independent Ouse that is its SubjecTSubslrale, and 
[also] is its Locus-substrate and part of [its independent cause]. Thus, 
if that [same] single accident as an individual should happen [0 come 
into another [second | locus^substrate, (lien it would have an [other] 
independent cause which would he its [second] subject-substrate, and 
[also] would be the [other second] locus-substrate and pari of [the 
other second independent cause]. The [first; independent cause, of 
which the [first] subject-substrate would be a part, would be other 
titan the [second] independent cause* of which the other [second] 
subject-substrate would be a part. Therefore, two independent causes 
would have joined together to bear upon a single accident as an 
individual. 

If was asserted by a group of (lie early scholars, that is, the old 
philosophers, that adjunctive qualities, such as "adjacency' and 'proxim- 
ity’ 5 , do qualify two entities, Abu Hashim [ahjubba’i| held that ‘com- 
position of srnicfLire j:j constitutes a single accident that subsists in 


M L csmlls “composition of structure” [al-laTJfl. 
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two 'substances’, because if 'composition of structure 1 should not sub- 
sist in two substances', then the two "substances' compounded together 
would not l>e prevented from coming apart, as it is with two adja- 
cent [structures], for (hey are not prevented from coming apart, 

Abu Hashim stated further that a 'composition of structure' would 
not subsist in more titan Two 'substances’, MS 1 i2a This is because, 
if the composite should be subsisting in more than two Substances’, 
(lien the composite would become nonexistent by the abolition of the 
third 'substance 1 , since the two ^substances’ remaining after the third 
was abolished would not continue on as two [partial] composite*.' 2 * 

The reply [to these problems] is that to transform (die case of] 
the difficulty of separating two substances that are (dements of] 
composite structures into [a case of] the need of the composite entity 
li>r both of them* in order to make it necessary for one Pcompos- 
ile structure *] accident lo be subsisting in two [‘substance’] substrates, 
which would be impossible, would not be more appropriate than lo 
transform the difficulty of separating them into the need of r>ne of 
diem for the other, or into a free choice agent’s act of bonding 
| them together]. 

Understand that the notion of one accident subsisting in two sub- 
strates may be understood in two senses: a) one accident inhering 
in a substrate would be the same [accident] that would he inhering 
in another substrate, this is false, in line with what has been set 
forth: b) one accident inhering in the sum of two entities (hat have 
become a single substrate for it by their joining together, there is 
no argument outstanding that makes this an impossibility - 

The old philosophers held the doctrine dial a single accident 44 
subsisted in a substrate divided into many parts* just as a unit of 
singularity subsists in a unit of ten, and a triangle in the totality of 


Richard M Frail., in his Brijifr vwd Their Jflrihifctf, [Albany, N.Y.; Stale University 
of New York Press, 1973, pj>. 109"! 3 1 ,| <leKri9)«d lire thiftkitfg of the tiuiy MuUolu 
regSU^imj; llie vrAm of lire accideiKid C^iiftLily, ‘Jiving 1 , Us characierreitl^ llir OOffipO&- 
i(C Structure Vrunf. Man is a CfiDDpOAK from a ri UttilWr of jispeols and is Composed 
of various substances. 'l.iiV i^iaLilics. ;hc whole 'man' as wril -.m all [hr- parts and 
subdivision* ofthf concept, So if 'Life' it tacking, then the jians. of die irittcy’ 

do [iaa remain together as funrtknuitij "partial composites 1 - Thus, we may jiidge 
that thm - is a parallel between Lite tHtkin of ‘life’ suid 'man' and Abu Hashini’s 
nouon of ‘ths composition nr structure 1 aud ibr: cwn or ilirec sufewfutces- 
The MS adds here, "in an individual sample” |l«-al-shakhs|. 
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Ehc three 1 surrounding sides in ofte 2 ' planer, and die living nature 1 
in a bodily structure 2 * subdivided into its members, 

Abo Ha shim [abJubbaAJ held t hat a single composite structure 
would subsist in two substances only because, if it were to lie with* 
our any separation from each other flaking place] in the composite 
struct Lire* aside from the two being [merely] adjacent to each other, 
then a [strengthening] cause would be needed. And if that cause 
should subsist in each of the two [substances], then ii would not be 
impossible to separate the two. 

But [Abu Hashimj did not say that [the composite structure] would 
subsist in more than two [substances], This is because if a compos- 
ite structure should subsist in three substances, and then if one [sub- 
stance] should be made to vanish from those joined together, while 
two [of them] were remaining, then it would be necessary to abol- 
ish the [whole] 'composite structure' because of the abolition of its 
substrate, and the two remaining [substances] would not continue 
on as two [ partial | composites, for that would be contrary to the 
pattern of actual existence. And there would be nothing to imply 
that one accident was subsisting in two substrates, an impossible 
meaning. 


J ' R.CA(Ljjj; vilh T and rhe MS-; L imd MS Garrrti omit "djit.” 

Ihree in the MS defining this term. for ‘bodily srudurt 1 , [hmyah]: 

I- Arnoii^; tlif .VluiafcalLiiriMii it is y term for die ‘wtoiria’-, ;md among (lie philoso- 
phers it is a icrm for ‘frum 1 and 'primal matf-er’. 

% Among [he philosofjhcro ii; is a remi for a body compounded fmen live four 
elements- in such a way thai from ils rewo pounding there ocr.Ltts a 'blend* [mizaj] 
dm! is- the condition for the living nature'. 

3. Among (he MutaLdlrmun it is n trrm for the totality of individual substiuiLsrs, 
nen she> Uras.i of which is the 'living naUJIt 1 . 



Baydawi said; 


L 16j, L 7a 


Chapter 2 \ Quantity 

1 . OasstJ t)f quantify 
Quantity is divisible either 

a. into parts that have no commonality in a single boundary, this 
| division] being a 'discontinuity 11 , and is called 'number’. or 
b- into parts tlLat do have a commonality |iti a single boundary], 
this [division] being & ‘continuity 1 , 

If [a continuous quantity] is not permanent in its essence, then it 
is a 'time duration \ But if it should be [permanent in its essence] 
then it would he a 'quantitative measure'. 

If [the measure] should be divisible in one dimension, then it is 
a line 1 , and at this [linc| rhe '‘surface* terminates, just as Jihe line 
lLsclf | terminates in a 'point 1 . If [the measure) should he divisible in 
two dimensions, then it is a surface , or a ‘two^iimensional formV 
and at this [surface] T, Ibb die 'body 1 terminates. If [the mca- 
sure] should hr divisible ill three dimensions, then it would be [either] 
a 'geometrical teaching body*, 2 or a 'thick object*, anti the thickness 
is the filling material between she [outer] surfaces. 

If you regard the entiiy as a descending [measure], Lbcn it would 
be 'depth 1 , and if you regard is as an ascending [measure], then it 
would be 'heightV Sometimes [the term] 'depth' is applied to pre- 
cut [wood] pieces for length". 


1 L oniits [iia-al-baslfl, The context of [aJ-bastj] is that of something spread out 
and flat;. as. a riiat, or atiy flat area., essentially twodinficndonaJ;; ihn*. it would lx 
a two-dimensional body, as a square or a triangle, clr- 

' l [al-jiim al-lallml), literally, 'a teaching body 1 ., or object., l.c.* a three-dimen- 
sional artificial model, probably ronElmcted of wood or stone, used in teaching 
geometry. From al-ShariT al-JorjanL 1 '* TifoifH there is this definitkin: "The 'geomet- 
rical teaching budy 1 is rectpline ten division in Itrtrth, IVtdlh and depth ami it is 
the lxunrlary a surface that ulsu would lx the boundary of a natural body, It 
as tailed a leaching body 1 since studies ire made of it in the educatKmal sciences,, 
namely the mathematical octet that investigate the states of both dtHontinuons and 
continuous quantity related to teaching and maliieittaiics. l"he£* twegirt with it Ln 
their instruction and drill lor the young men because it is mere ensily ytitehTd. 1f 
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‘Length 1 is the dimension that is posited first of all, and it is held 
10 be the longer of two measurements of extension that intersect on 
a surface, [As ‘height *J it is the measurement that is taken from the 
head <jf a mars to his foot, and also from die back of any of the 
Id Lit fooled creatures to its lowest part 

'Width 1 is [another measurement of quantity], and it is die dimen- 
sion posited in the second place, or as the shorter [of two intersecting 
measurements of] extension. It is the [dimension] taken from the 
right [side] of a man to Sn.s left, and from the; bead of an animal 
to its tail. 

length, width and depth are terms of quantitative measure that 
art taken along with the respective adjunctive relationships. 

Isfahani says: L 166, T 75, MS B2a 

Chapter QuANTm- 

After the author brushed Chapter l on gcsscral topics about acci- 
dents, he presented studies related to each of the nine categories of 
accidents, He began with ‘quantity*, because it is more generally dis- 
persed in existence* than 'quality 3 , and it is more apparent in exis- 
tence than the seven | other categories of] relational accidents, because 
the accidents of relationship arc not as w r cll lixed in the essence of 
their subject-substrate as is the category of ‘quantity*., MS 82b So 
he set Chapter 2 for quantity- related lopics, of which there are five; 

1. The classes of quantity; 2. Quantity in its essence and as an 
accident; 3. On the nonexistent! al nature of quantities; 4, L ime dura” 
don; 5. I’lacp [and void]. 


!. Classes of quantity L 166, 7’ 75, MS 82 1> 

'Quantity 7 is divided either 

3 . into parts that have no commonality in a single boundary at 
whicli die jjarts resulting from the division would find their own 


* [Tie ascending measure, 'hfifiht^ may i>c taben as ccimmoily referring to lauch 
SCapc features 51 m.L architectural structures, that would be mLurally abene due rC&th 
of a person^ band. Length' is here to- Jiving hemps and objects of 3 tsser 

Stic, 'height' and 'tall ness 7 lxing other English terms for * human ljody’s length’. 

+ MS gii: Bccfiune ui the exkcnn: of quantity^ lu aJI bodies. without 
any reference to] quality'. 
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boundary, this being a ‘discontinuity 5 * , and is called ‘number 1 ; or* 
[quantity] is divided 

b, into parts that do have commonality in a single boundary, ibis 
[kind] being a ‘continuity'. 

If a "continuous quantity’ is not permanent in its essence , then it 
would be a ‘time duration', but if It is permanent in its essence, that 
is, the parts that it is supposed to have would be constant, then it 
would be a "quantitative measure 7 . 

II the "quantitative measure 1 should be divisible in one dimension 
only* then ii would hr a "line 1 , and at the "line" a 'surface 1, termi- 
nates. just as the ‘line 1 itself terminates in a "point 1 , If [the measure] 
should be divisible in two dimensions, only, then it would he a [Hat] 
‘surface 1 , or a ‘two-dimensional Ednn , h and aL the surface the br.Kly 
terminates. If it should be divisible in three dimensions,, then it would 
be a 'geometrical teaching bodiyV or a ‘thick" [‘three-dimensional’] 
object, the "thickness 1 being the name for the material filling in 
between the [outer] surfaces. 

If [the measure] is considered a descending [measure]., then it 
would be ‘depth 1 .. If |the measure] is considered an ascending mea- 
sure, then ti would be ‘height 5 . 4, The term, ‘depth 1 , is sometimes 
applied T 76 to the dimension cf precut |w'uod] pieces 7 or ‘length*. 5 

"Jjength 1 is the dimension that is posited first of all, and it is held 
that 1 length' is the longer [i.c., peqjentiicular] of the two lines of 
extension that intersect L 167 on a surface. The dimension taken 
from the head of a man to his loot 5 would he the ‘height' [or t 
"length"] of a man, at id the dimension taken from the back of any 
of the four-footed creatures to its lowest point would be its ‘height 1 . 

Width 1 is the dimension that is poshed second,, and it is held that 
the "width 5 is the shorter [i.e., horizontal] dimension of [the two lines 


5 'Two-dimensional lbrm‘ - [dJ-basii]; a 'gcoivictrbcal teaching body* - [al-jigm 
ai-cadTmL] , i.e., '‘threr-dimf nMoiaaL' ' 

r ' MS gj: In this regard. one would say, '"The ‘depth 1 of a wdl, H and '‘liie ‘height' 
of a lighthouse.' 1 [Cf. also (he note for the pasta jo in. Baydawi’s test. 

f Orthography varies: T and MS Garrett 939Ha: [maqati], the MS: [mLiqati"]; 
L: [tLiutaqa.li r |, although Lxl Liu 1 ESay-clawd lest portion 9. reads [maqapT 
1 MS gl: Sometimes the Term, 'depth. 1 , is applied to the dimension that is cm tor 
'tnngrh : and 'width", rww only for ihe dimou-doii. ■ -i.i i tor 'lnigTh\ as rht aydior 
[Baydawil stared: otherwise. the ‘width' alio would lie: 'depth 1 Parnqj, treatise it 
would be a diene naion cut for 'length 1 . [From ‘JbriV commentary on Baydawi's 
T’dttMtJfl. 

5 MS: 'feet'. 
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ol surface] extension. The dimension taken from die right [side] of 
a man to his left would be the 'width 1 of the man, and the dimen- 
sion taken from the head of an animal to ira tail would lie the ‘width* 
[or, l ejttemsion , ] MH of the animal, 1 1 
The length, width and depth are quantitative measures taken [into 
consideration] along with their 'adjunctive relationships*, for c dimen- 
sion 1 is a measure of quantity 7 . If [the dimension] is posited as the 
primary [measure], or it is longer in relationship to another line of 
extension, then die dimension is [railed] length'. If it is posited as 
the secondary measure, or it is shorter Ilian another line of exten- 
sion, then it is [called] hvidth*. If it is posited as an intersection [i.e., 
of a line running from front to back] with the length, then it is 
called *dcpth\ 

Baydavn said' L. 167, T 76 


2. Quantity in its esjtna and as an accident 

a. ‘Quantity in its essence 1 is that which ns a quantity in itself, 

b. ‘Quantity as an. accident' ^ h 

1. whatever inheres in a ‘quantity |in its essence]*, as docs ‘time 
duration 1 . Now, even chough [time duration] is 

a) ‘continuous in itselP, it is [also] 

b) ‘continuous as an accident’, because it subsists in the 
‘motion-change 1 that corresponds to 'distance 1 , and [time duration] 
is also 

c) ‘discontinuous* , because it is divisible into hours. 

2. Or, ['quantity as an accident ] is a substrate lor ['quantity 
in 5l_s essence”! , as is a body and anything measured by number. 

3- Or, [‘quantity as an accident 1 ! Inheres in its own substrate, 
as one would say, “There is more whiteness on this [white and black 
spotted] piebald horse.” 


10 l.e., as eScmonsiniijcd ljy the outstretched amis of a persem who is measidng- 
M Conventions tor such measurements vary: human ovieitJI length’ wish Id he 
'height', while 'widltlli' and ‘breadth’ seem to be favored cquaSLy 3n human context. 
‘Animal 1 measurement veoukl be 'letigds’ from head to tail, and ‘hdjghd from shouL- 
der Us foot, with 'breadth’ being an important additional measure, depending un 
the animal, fish or bird. Compare herr the lerm our author: use. ‘adjunctions' fuL- 
i.i j itfSl | . 

12 Qiiamiry in its, essence [id-brnm bi-gl-Jhili ^ ... in IibpIJ’ [akkamm lyktiaislhij.; 
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4. Or, [ l qiiancity as an accident] is linked together with [‘quan- 
tity in its essence 1 ], just as limited force and unlimited | force are 
linked together] according to the limitation and the non limitation ol' 
their effects, whether [these effects are) in ' number' or in ‘time dura- 
tion’. 

Ulahani says: L 167, T 76, MS 32h 

2, Qwmtitv in its essena and as an accident 

a, ‘Quantity in its essence’ is that which is a quantity in itself, 15 

I . ‘Quantity MS 83a continuous in its essence’ constitutes 

[both] 

a) ‘time duration 1 and 

b) ’quantitative measurements 1 , namely, the line, the surface 
and the geometrical teaching body. 

h. 'Quantity as an accident 1 constitutes 

1. whatever inheres in a ‘quantity in its essence”, as does ‘time 
duration 1 . Now, even though [time duration] is 

a) ‘quantity continuous in its essence 1 , it is [also] 

b) ‘quantity 7 continuous as an accident 1 , because it subsists 
in the ‘motion-change 1 that corresponds to distance, [a motion-change] 
that is a 'continuous quantity in its essence 1 , l ime duration is [also] 

c) ‘quantity' discontinuous as an accident 1 , since it is divisi- 
ble into hours. 14 

2r 'Quantity as ait accident 1 is also whatever is a substrate for 
‘quantity [in its essence]’, as [for example | 

a) a ‘body 1 that is a substrate for a ‘quantitative measure % 
which in turn is a ‘continuous quantity' in its essence 1 ; and as 

b) a 'numbered entity 1 1 that is a substrate for ‘number 1 , which 
in turn is a ‘discontinuous quantity in its essence 1 . 

3. ’Quantity as an accident 1 is also whatever inheres in the 
substrate of a ‘quantity in iti essence 1 , as one would say, “There is 
more whiteness on this [while and black spotted] piebald horse.' 1 ' 

4. ‘Quantity as an accident 1 is also whatever is linked together 
with anything made accidental to ‘quantity 7 in its essence 1 ; that is, 


11 NTS id: l.e., rvoepthr «f division without regard for anythin^ pbc, 
N MS jj: And ftitnilhs, days and years. 
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the ‘quantity as an accident would be the principal snurcc of atiy- 
thang made accidental to ‘quantity in its essence 1 by either continu- 
ous L 16B or discontinuous quantity:" as [for example], force 
described as limbed or unlimited according to the limitation or nun- 
limilation of its effects, whether in number or in time. For if the 
‘rffrets’ that re&ult from the forces should be limited or unlimited 
c itlier in number or in time, then ihe ‘Forces 1 chat are the source of 
those dTccis also would Ik: described as limited or unlimited, cither 
in number or in lime. 

Riiydavd jaid: L I6G, T 7fi 


3. On ike fumexislmtiat nature oj quantities 


a. dhe Mutakallimun held that a "number h composed of ‘units 
of singularity’ that arc intellectual entities having no existence exter- 
nally, as was said earlier. However., [say the Mutakallimun], quan- 
titative measurements are [themselves] the corporeality, or the corporeal 
parts, because bodies arc composed of indivisible atoms, and [the 
measurements] arc not something added to [the bodies] . If it should 
be otherwise, [then the measurements] vvould be divided along with 
the body that is their substrate. Thus, a line would be divided ' per- 
pendicularly \ and a surface ‘ horizon ially\ lh Rut this is contrary [to 
the argument] . 

An objcrcion is raised that these [measurements on bodies] are 
not accidental qualities that permeate [bodies], so their divisibility is 
nut implied. The reply [to this objection] is that if a surface, fur 
example, should not be in any of the parts assumed to tkdoug to a 
body, then ii would nut be inherent within it. Rut if ir. should be 
[lh some one or them], then eitlier 

1. it would exist wholly iu one part only, and thus [that part] 
and no other would have the measure; or 

2. it would exist in every single [part], so then the L onc’ as a 
whole, either would lie subsisting in tlie many, or h won Erl not [be 


14 The MS Limits the preccdlitg explanatory clause - 
Le., ‘width' | l ard], as applied to a Line, would th* a ‘perpendicular eur" across 
the line; and 'depth’ [dmq], as- applied to a surface, would be a ‘horizontal cut 1 , 
.ax if by a line set to lie BftUVfcd 'rlownwartf across the 'surface 1 , or, aCTdSs the 'sCmid- 
li ig log" wfluui mewitmtig- for Hi^wlhk] pieces. 
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subsisting in the main'|, and thus [its] division would he implied. 
Rut this requires consideration, 
b. The philo&oplierij argued 

1. that different measurements may succeed one another on a 
single body, while its own specific bodily nature would continue as 
it is, and 

2, that hues and surfaces are attributes of a 'geometrical teach- 
ing body’, that may be expanded at times and compacted at other 
times, so, [die body] would not he a [fixed [ substance, 

The reply to the [philosophers’] first point is [hat 

l.-a. what is changeable is the shape or the positions of die 
parts of the body, anti to the second [point] it is thal 
2~a. the premises are disallowed. 

Isfahani says: L 168, T 76, MS 83a 

3 , On the nvnexisteniud nature of quantities 

Topic 3 is on the nonexistence of these quantities [externally]* mean* 
ing ‘number’ and ‘quantitative measures’, which are ‘line’, ‘surface’, 
‘geometrical teaching body’ and ‘time duration 1 , 

a. The MutakaJlimuil held thal ‘llumbef, that is, ‘discontinuous 
quantity 1 , has no existence externally, since ‘number’ is a composite 
of the ‘units of singularity’ that arc intellectual entities having no 
existence externally, as was said earlier, in the discussion on "singu- 
larity and plurality’. And a composite of intellectual entities having 
no existence externally would be theoretical [only] and would noi 
have existence externally. 

However, [say the Mutakalliitnuii], the ‘quantitative measures’, 
which are the ‘geometrical teaching body’, the ‘surface’ and the line', 
are not existenls that arc something added to the body" because 
they are either the very [ilircc-dimcnsional] body itself, :H or part’ 1 ' 
L 169 or the body* based on the [theoryl that she body is com- 
posed of indivisible atoms. In that case. MS 83b the jjarts joined 
one with another would he in three dimensions, namely, length. 


T MS gl: Le., any natural body [al-jasm si-labri] , 

K MS gl: The geometrical (caching body [jiMn ta'IimJ}. 

'■' J Re arii rig with T, (hi: MS and MS Garrett 9B9Ha. L -reads [a-jzaT with a Lvpo- 
gmphkal error preceding: '"if 71 flaw] instead of ''or” [;twj, 
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width, and dcpfh, which constitute a [diree^mensioiial] ‘body’* The 
parts joined one with another in two dimensions constitute a 'sur- 
face 1 , and [the surface] is part of tvhat was joined together in three 
dimensions. The parts joined one with another in one dimension 
constitute a l line\ and this is part of what was joined together in 
two dimensions, T 77 

Quantitative measures arc not something added to the body and 
inhering within it,. because if these [quantitative] measures should be 
inhering within [the body], then they would he divided when the 
body that is their substrate would be divided. Thus, a line would 
be divided perpendicularly, and a surface | would be divided] hori- 
zontally, because the substrate of a surface would be the body that 
is divisible in depth, and die substrate being divisible in depth would 
require die inherent to be divisible in depth likewise. The surface is 
the substrate of a line, and would be divisible in width*, so the line 
inhering wiFhin li would be divisible ‘in width 1 [i.e., perpendicularly], 
Ijecauso when the substrate is divisible "in width* the inherent within 
it would be divisible likewise. ' M 

But this, (observes Isfahan!], is contrary [to the assumed facts in 
the case], because, according to the views [of the MutakaUinuiu], a 
line would nut be divisible in width, since it is length without width, 
and a surface would not be divisible in depth, because it 1ms length 
and width, but not depth. 

An objection has been raised 21 [refusing to] grant that, if quanti- 
tative measures should be inherent within a body, then they would 
be divided when the body would be divided. That would be implied 
only if dir measures should be [the kind of] accidental qualities that 
permeate [a body]. But that is not so, for line" and 'surface' are 
not accidental qualities that permeate. Thus there would be no impli- 
cation. from [the fact that] a surface inheres in a body that the sur- 
face would 1 h: divisible into three dimensions, or from [die fact that] 
a line inheres in a surface that the line would be divisible in width. 

The answer [to the objection] 52 k that if a surface, for example, 
should not be inherent in any of the parts the body is assumed to 
have, then it would not be inherent in the body. And if a surface 


ft See ihe node fhar this in tem aljovr- 

I.e.j presumably hy chi: phiJcmjphfrs, against tin- .MutukalLimun: liici'^Uv, “ihiLL 
wt dtn not Enint. 1 " 

* L gl: This is a reply ll» tin: iihiEusophtTs frurn the Mutakulliimin, 
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should be inherent in any of the parts the body is assumed to have, 
then either 

a. (he surface hi its totality would exist in each one of the parti 
the body b assumed to have* the implication of this being that one 
accident would be subsisting in many substrates, and the impossi- 
bility of that was noted earlier; or 

b. die surface would exist, not in its totality* in every part assumed 
[to be in the body], but rather, a portion of the surface would exist 
in every pan assumed [to be in the body]* and this would imply 
that the surface would be divisible in width, because then a portion 
MS 84a of the surface would exist within the pahs that had been 
included from the dimension of depth. One should understand that 
this I, 170 reply is based upon [the theory held by the Mulakalli- 
mim] that a body would lie composed of indivisible atoms. 

In spite of this* an objection could be raised that the Surface would 
be inherent in the parts joined one to another in two dimensions, 
length and width, and would not he inherent in the parEs bm Light 
together in a third dimension. Tims, there would be no'’ implita" 
tion that the surface would be di 1 visible into a third dimension* and 
tliis would be due to the inherent necessity that there be no divi- 
sion of the substrate into a third dimension, and in tuny this would 
be clue to the inherent necessity that, for the parts brought together 
in the two dimensions, there should be no division into a third 
dimension, 

b- The philosophers have argued that quantitative measurements 
would be an addition to a [natural J body. Ill the case of a geo- 
metrical teaching body 1 , that is, a quantitative standard having length, 
width and depth, [it would lie so] became variation sometimes occurs 
to an individual ed body while the reality of the individuated cor- 
poreal nature continues. [For example]* a single piece of wax in 
itself will continue to exist although its measurements may change 
in accordance with the change of its shapes, whether cubical or 
spherical- Thus, die continuance of a corporeal nature along with 
change in measurements, meaning in a ‘geometrical teaching body*, 
prows that the 'geometrical teaching body 1 would constitute an 'acci- 
dental quality 1 subsisting in a body, not a substance. In the case of 


A L l»cb the prcposltiuTL nttdi the negative, [F*-l h|, chi - space (or them hems 
vacant. 
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a surface and a line [it would l>e so] because they are accidental 
qualities of a body, [each] by way of [being af finite limit, ami a 
finite limit would not he [one] of the things that give subsistence to 
a body, because {the linke limit] would become concomitant to the 
body after [the body] had become a reality. Thus, the surface and 
the line would not be among the things that give subsistence to the 
body. What proves that the line would not be one of the things that 
give subsistence to a body is the lad that a body exists without a 
line. A genuine sphere is art existent thing and there is actually no 
[straight] Sine in it, so a [straight] line would not be a necessary 
cemhratinn lor a body. If a line should not he a necessary certification 
for a body, then at would not be One of the causes dial give the 
body subsistence, hut ralher, ii would tier an accidental quality sub- 
sisting in the body. 

[Baydawi|, quoting from the [argument of the] philosophers, said 
that 

a. a surface and a line arc attributes of a geometrical teaching 
body that expands at times, in that its measurements increase with- 
out the addition of any other parts to it, and that compacts at odicr 
times, in that its measurements decrease without the removal of any 
parts from it. Now, 

b. a natural body continues in the real nature of its kind, while 
a ‘geometrical teaching body 3 that varies hy expanding or compact- 
ing does not continue in its [usual] stale. Therefore, the ‘geometri- 
cal teaching body 1 would not be a 'substance 1 , bul rather fit would 
be] an accidental quality subsisting in a natural body. Thus* the line 
and surface, being among the attributes [of a geometrical teaching 
body], MS 84b more appropriately would be accidental qualities. 

Then [Baydawi] stated that 

a.-a. the answer to the [philosophers 1 ] first [point | is that what 
varies and changes is the shape or the positions of the parts of the 
body. If the wax, that was cubical, for example, should be made 
spherical L 171 then there would join together in it parts that 
had been separated, while if what was spherical should be made 
cubical, then the parts which were united would become separate. 
It is not l he quantity [that would change]. But this^ is not right, for 
a change of the shape would necessitate a change of the measurement, 


2t MS gl: I.c., ''than anRSvcr' 1 . (Isfahumi's twriierimi liciv). 
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because tlie shape is the structure of that which one Limiting definition/ ' 
or several definitions/ 1 ' would comprise. From the standpoint of what 
is included The structure of the inclusion would change only with 
a change of what is included, and a change of what Is included 
without any change of the limiting definitions would he impossible, 
and a change of the limiting definitions without any change of the 
measurement would be impossible, 

Regarding | HaydawFs] expression, s< Or the positions of the parts 
of the body”, that [statement] is invalid, for a body would not have 
in it parts such that their positions actually would change with Jifs| 
alteration/ 7 Wax docs nor have in il parts that actually would be 
brought together through its becoming a sphere, but rather the wax 
has [only] one [site] extension that Would continue,— -SO long as no 
separation would occur in it, — along with the exchanging of its mea- 
surements in circumstances of iherc being no separation. Indeed t 
what would continue during a period of no separation would be 
something different from what would cease during a period of no 
separation.™ 

| And Biiytlawi said dial] 

!>.-&. the answer to the second [point o! the philosophers ] l " v was 
through the denial T 7o of (lie premises, dial is, we do not grant 
that lines and surfaces vcoultl l>c the attributes of a geometrical teach- 
ing body, but rather, they arc among the tilings that give subsis- 
tence to any [natural] 30 body, 

Now, even if it should be granted that lines and surfaces 31 would 
be attributes of a geometrical teaching body* nevertheless we [j.e.. 
Isfahan! J would not grant that a geometrical teaching body would 


MS gh In wlaritw n> iltt sphere 

* MS gl: In rotation to [he: i i.L>Mr. 

It AjvpraLrs! Thar Laydawi refers to a human or animal body having pai rs, labile 
Isfahan! refers do an inanimatt; body nor dUTcrynlLatcd in.tr> parLL. Ed. 

‘ Rcadtng with lSsc MS. a* L and T uec only a relative pronoun itmeati of Lhr 
iiri^l noun, 

^ tjilysws: 1. MS: On the pan of the Murakaflimmi, 

2. L: In hb statement, "The reply to the second f>ninL is by disallowing thr 

premises 1 ', Eie meant whai be linwJE winf f^i rlly , ihai would indicate die snares 

«l die throe diincnsimiH. [Sayyid Sharif al-JutjanFs gloss - oh LsEabuni’s onmnrienraty.J 

3. L: This reply is irom the philosophers' side regarding: the Mutakalbmun’s pro- 
hibition, and is lc We do not grant ihat the lines , . , [etc.] 13 

* The MS jtckJLs [^atvpr] hen?. 

51 I- Altai T r-CYtrse the sequence of ihesc tWO nouns. 
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expand or compact, for |the change in | expansion or compaction, 
both of which would be real, is corollary to [the argument that] pri- 
mal matter is an established! reality, and [an explanation of]^ the 
falsity chi' that [conclusionj will comf later, And. even if we should 
grant that a geometrical teaching body would be something that 
expands or comparts, nevertheless we would not grant dial, if a geo- 
metrical teaching l>ody should be something that expands or com- 
pacts, then it would not be a 'substance', 

An objection could be raised that a 'surface’ w’ould be an attribute 
of a geometrical teaching body* IwcauSt it would be accidental to a 
geometrical teaching body by virtue of the lianication in itself that 
qualifies a geometrical teaching body, and also fa 'surface 1 would be 
accidental] to any natural body by virtue of its being an accident; 
and thus, [a surface] would be MS85a one of [the geometrical 
teaching body's] attributes. Further, a 'line 1 would Ijc accidental to 
a 'surface 1 by virtue of the surface's own limitation, so it also would 
be an attribute [i.e,, of rite geometrical teaching body]. 

Regarding primal matter, an argument against it's existence will 
be set forth Eater. And as for [our doctrine] that the geometrical 
Leaching body', that t*xpands at times and compacts at oilier times, 
would not be a "substance, the reason for that is because its first 
measurement would not continue when it expands anil likewise when 
it compacts, while simultaneously the natural body would be con- 
tinuing in its own real nal.ure.” So a geometrical teaching body that 
would pass away while any natural body would continue, would be 
m accidental quality that would be an addition to any natural body. 

One should understand that expansion and compaction would be 
two genuine accidents of any natural body, and for a geometrical 
teaching body to be characterized by them both would be [also] as 
an accidental quality, but the fact that the expansion and (be compac- 
tion occurs in the natural body 31 indicates L 172 dial a geometrical 


s5 Tht MS adds [bay an] here, "lids notification is rrpeated below. A fuU dis- 
cussion of primal matter a-s to its necessary function, both for and against, comes 
iii Book 1, Scti, 3-, CPia.pt, 1 “Bodies 71 , [], 2+1 ff.l. The aiomic ‘body 3 iheory of Lt*e 
MutsksIlirTnjTi [presumably inc.lutlulg Bayduwi and Mai null] hat fuC place For ‘pri- 
mal matter*:. but the theory ] ieliJ l>y the phikflophm does s placr far k, 

11 I.c., The f geometrical] teaebm^ tsody 7 wcuild he: constructed vi.+ih arbitrary 
mfisuttmcnti and sharp corners. 

:| ftcaditi^ with T and Mb Garrett SfWHa. The MS reads [a+jlifn al-rallrnt]. 
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teaching body would be an addition to the natural body, as wc have 
mentioned. 

Haydawi said;. L 1 72, T 78 


4. Time ^araiKw 

7Af rofttfull efurieneff yf Urn* duration; arguments >jgainst 

'['here are people; who deny the | external] existence [of time dura- 
tion], [They argue so] because 

a. if [time duration] should be something permanent in its essence, 
then the present Eind the past would come together, and so., that 
which would take plare today would be that which had token place 
cm the day of the Great Flood; but 

b- if st should not [be something permanent in ieu essence], then 
the implication would be shat some of its parts would atueecde other 
purls in the kind oE" precedence that could not be realized except in 
a time duration and so the argument would be an infinite scries. 

mb.-a. The reply [to this argument] is that the past has pre- 
ceded by reason of its own essence, not by reason of any other time 
duration. 


Isfahan! says: 


L 1 72, T 73, MS 85a 


4. Tim? duration 

The external existence of time duration: arguments against 

Some scholars deny the existence of time duration. ^ They argued 
that if time duration should be something existent, thrai 

a. it would be either permanent in its essence, or 

b, not permanent in its essence, 

(a .) If [time duration] should be permanent in its essence, then 
the present and the past would come together, and thus the day of 
the Great Flood would be simultaneous with today „ for a phcnom- 


n MS gi: They art MuiakalJimuri ai*n«i itun liam 1 dunradon was n men- 
ial entity having no exiemal exitfuincc. 
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enon of today would be a phenomenon of the day of the Great 
Hood’ and the corruption of such reasoning cannot he hidden. 

(b.) However, if time duration should not be permanent in its 
essence, then the implication would be that some of its parts would 
anteoede other parts in the kind of precedence that could be real- 
ized only in a time duration, "This is because then the intellect would 
require that a part [of tine time duration] should have been existent, 
but is not continuing in the present moment, and that a part of it 
should exist now and in the past, the present moment being a time 
duration. Thus, the implication from ali this would be that a time 
duration would occur within a time duration, and so the argument 
would be an infinite scries. 

a.b.- a. The reply [to this armament j is that the past has preceded 
by reason of its own essence, not by reason of some other time dura- 
tion. If lime duration should not be permanent in iis essence* then 
part of it would not continue along when another part would occur, 
and so there would be no implication that one time duration would 
have within it another time duration. This is because both what goes 
before and what comes after would be pares of a time duration by 
reason of Sun essence, litas, part of it would precede another part, 
not by reason of some rime duration other than these two, but rather, 
by reason of tin- essence of these two, and from this reasoning theie 
is no implication that the argument would be an infinite series, 

Baydawi said: L 172, T 71! 

Tft£ txkmd existence of firm duration: arguments Jbr 

[Philosophers] w r ho affirm |che external existence of time duration] 
hold firmly to the fallowing two neasons. 

a. ir we should posit one movement for a set distance at a cer- 
tain Speed, and a second similar [movement], and if the two should 
start together* then the two would cover the distance together, Now, 
if the second movement should be delayed at the start but stop at 
the same time,, then it would have covered less distance [than the 
first]. 

Likewise, if 'the second movement] should accord with [the first] 
both in starling and stopping but should be slower, then, 

1. between the starting and stopping of the first [movement], 
the second would have the possibility of covering a certain distance 
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at a certain speeds but less than the first |cascj by a certain derrca.sc 
in .spied; and, 

2. between the starting arid the stopping of the second move- 
ment, [the first movement] would have less possibility than [in the 
(erst ease. Id cover a Certain distance] by [its own same] certain 
speed, this [second ease] lining only a portion of the possibility 7 [that 
it had had | at first. 

Therefore, [time duration] would be receptive to both increase 
and decrease; bin there is nothing like this in "nonexistence*. 

h. Likewise, a father’s antecedence to his son would be inherently 
necessary, L ] 73 Bui that antecedence would not be 

1. constituted either by the existence of the father or by the 
nonexistence of the son, because these two factors are both intelli- 
gible simultaneously w r hilc disregarding [the antecedence]. Nor would 
ii he 

2. A rtoncxisletitial entity, because it would be the contrary of 
rconantccedcncc, thus it would be both additional and existential. 

The reply [to this argument] is 

A -a, that these possibilities are intellectual entities that have no 
external existence, and 

b„ a, the same is true of the antecedence, 

Isfahan! says; L 173* T 7ft, MS 85a 

Ik*: external existence of time duration: arguments for 

J Philosophers] who affirm [the external exigence of] time duration 
hold firmly MS 85b to the established certainty of time duration 
for two reasons. 

a. if we should ptjs.it one movement for a set durance at a cer- 
tain set speed, and if we should posit a second similar movement 
Like the: first., that is, with the same speed lor the same distance, and 
if the two movements should start together and stop together, then 
the two movements would cover the space together. 

Now, if the second [movement] should be delayed after the first 
in starting but should accord with ir in stopping, chert the second 
[movement] by inherent necessity would have covered Less distance 
than what the first would have covered, likewise, if the second move* 
ment should accord with the first both in starling and .stopping, — 
that is, if the two of them should start and stop together, - and if 
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(he second movement should be dower than the first movement, 
then the second movement would have covered less distance then 
I he first would h ave covered. 

IE' the latter should be the case, then between die starting and 
slopping of the first quick movement there worn Id be the possibility 
[lor the second movement] of covering a set distance at a set speed, 
but the possibility of covering the distance would be* Less than |in 
the case of] ihe fir it distance by a certain decrease in speed- And 
between the starting and stopping of the second quick movement,, 
1" 7^ the possibility' [for the first movement of covering a -distance | 
would lie less than [lit] that first possibility at that same set speed, 
this [latter] possibility [for covering distance] being only a portion 
of the firsl possibility. 

If clmr should be so, then this possibility would he receptive to 
both increase and decrease; but there is nothing in nonexistence that 
is receptive to increase and decrease. Therefore, this possibility would 
not be something nonexistent; and so n this possibility would be an 
existent and measurable entity. 

This existent and measurable possibility would be something other 
than distance. Indeed, tin? slow [seeosidj movement that is in accord 
with the firsl quick movement both in beginning |ils movement] and 
in leaving off, that is, in starting and stopping, [these two move* 
menus] have a commonality in ibis possibility that is something inher- 
ently necessary because of their agreement in the starting and stopping, 
Blit they are dissimilar in the distance [cow red] by the inherent 
necessity of the fact Thai l be distance | covered by] (he slow | move- 
file til] is less, and thal in which there is mutual accord is something 
other than that in which there is difference. Therefore, lime dura- 
tion is an existent entity that is something other than distance. 

b, The second of the reasons that prove the [external] existence 
of time duration L 1 74 is that the fact that a father would be 
antecedent to [his] sot] is an intelligible [factj by inherent necessity, 
MS That antecedence is due neither to the existence of the 

father nor the nonexistence of the son, since at is possible to con- 
ceive of both the existence of the father and (he nonexistence of the 
son simultaneously without paying any attention to the antecedence, 
Thus, it is determined thal that antecedence would be an addition 
to the [fact of the] existence of the father and the nonexistence of 
the son. And I hat antecedence would not he a uoiLcxistctuial entity, 
because it IS the contrary' of a nonantccedcncc that would be pure 
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nonexistence; indeed, ttOria ntrtedc nee is validly alb finable of non- 
existence. Sn then, that antecedence would be an additional iact 
established as a certainty, since if one of two contraries should be 
[joiirsistenliaL, then the oilier would hr- existential. 

nr a, An answer in the first reason would be that these possibil- 
ities are intellectual entities that Iihvc no externa] existence, and that 
intellectual entities are receptive to being equal, and to having an 
increase or decrease, even though they ate not external exjstents, 

b,-a, An answer to tile second reason also, is that antecedence is 
one of the intellectual entities that have no external existence, and 
so there would be no implication that time duration would have 
external existence. 

lifahani continues: additional mgumenis for the external existence of time 

dunum 

What would indicate the external existence of time duration is that 
a | given] temporal phenomenon, in [a retrospective] view of" the fact 
that it had had nothing preceding it, would not have beet] [a (ac- 
tor! iU that [which had preceded]. 

a. This would be unlike the precedence of a one over a two* a 
precedence that existentially causes what is before and what is alter 
to exist simultaneously together. Rather, it would be the precedence 
of an antecedent, and chat antecedent would nor he cerlifiably [exis- 
tent] together with what would be subsequent, but rather, it would 
terminate when the subsequent entity would be renewed. 

b. Nor would that antecedent be nonexistence itself £br just as 
nonexistence admissibly may be antecedent, it admissibly may be 
subsequent, 

c. Moreover, [the position of] antecedence could not possibly he 
a subsequent [entity]. 

d. Nor would that antecedence be flic essence of the active agent. 
Indeed, the essence of an active agent might he an antecedent* 3 * or 
it might be concurrent with \[f or it might be subsequent. IH 


^ As a lather. 

]T MS xh Lc,. i-dlh the (emporud phenomenon [m^a al-hadith]. 

N.R.: In die MS (he sequence ■nf time- -suites and examples differ frsjiii that :ri 
L, 1' iiild MS Giirrf lt MS - past, [iituK, present. 

w MS S L; As a son. 
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Thus, that antecedence 3 * would be some other thing in which 
renewal and cxpiralion would not cease, for j.t would be something 
not permanent in its* essence while yet continuous in its essence. 

Now, it would be admissible |n to posit a moving entity that would 
proceed a certain distance, while the occurrence of that temporal 
phenomenon [i.c., mentioned at the beginning of this argument] 
would he simultaneous with the stopping of the motion, and thus 
the beginning of its motion would be before the [occurrence of foe] 
temporal phenomenon. Between the beginning of the motion and 
the | eoncl tiding] occurrence of this temporal phenomenon there 
would be a number of 'before^ 1 and 'afters', [each one] being renewed 
anti expiring corresponding 10 portions of tile distance and die motion. 

Thus, it has become apparent rhal these antecedences are as con- 
tin amis as the continuity of distance and motion- So, ii has been 
established that every temporal phenomenon is preceded by some 
existent entity that is not permanent in its essence, MS 86b while 
being as continuous an the continuity of measurements. This is ‘dine 
duration \ for the exist f ucc of both 'antecedence’ and Subsequence^ 
which do not meet together simultaneously [within existence], indi- 
cates the existence of 'time duration 1 . L ] 75 

"Time duration’ is that to which 'antecedence 3 and 'subsequence 1 
adhere because of its own essence, but these two do not exist simulta- 
neously. That is so because a given thiiig-(a) may exist before another 
thing-(b) with ail antecedence that docs not exist simultaneously with 
what is subsequent, but [in this case the reason is] not because of 
the essence of ahing-(a), but lieeause its |exislrnce] taltes place within 
a lime duration that is before foe time duration of that other Lhmg-:b)- 
So antecedence and subsequence belong to the two things [(a} and 
(b)J because of the time duration [in which they occur] , 

As for whether this is hecausc of time duration, there is no other 
reason; but rather, its own essence;" elapsing and being renewed, is 


yi MS gl: l.c., ihr antecedence, hi thn sense of a genuine precursor entity j-qabll 
characterized in its essence by precedence, ii other and different Iran] 

the nmi'cxhiicni lempoia] phenomenon itself, and die essence of its active aftenr, 
[From tbe Hfokiyat T&jrift. which is presumably, Ibn fthMuethhttr al-Hilli's cwrh 
mmt$ m Nasir sJ-Din TuaTs 

111 MS gl: This Ls. an explanation of (be factual nature jh-ltawn] of that other 
thing., nnc permanent of essf-noc while continuous nil h in die limil of its hgtikx. 
[From the Haskiyal Thjrid, as in the preceding note] 

41 The MS roads [Ha] hL-dh5tihi]; while L, T and MS flaiTrLt M^lla read [ba] 
dhatuhu] . 
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appropriate for the adherence to it of these two eau-sa! factors / 3 not 
for anything cist. So, the established certainly of these two docs indi- 
cate the [external] existence of time duration. 

Now, antecedence and subsequence arc adjunctive relations 45 that 
have no [ejrternal] existence except as an intellectual consideration, 
because the two pans of time duration, of which (he antecedence 
and subsequence are accidental qualities, do not exist simultaneously 
am on? die individual quiddities, so how would an adjunctive rela- 
tion exist that is a qualifying accident lor the two of them ? 44 Rut 
what constitutes these two lac lor? an established certainty in the intel- 
lect is a certain 'entity’^ that indicates the existence of what in its 
essence would be the substrate for them hnih, I mean, 'time duration 1 , 
together with that ‘entity 1 . So for that reason,, by making antecedence 
an accident that qualifies the nonexistence, 11 ' one infers the existence 
of the time duration along with it. 

a. An objection has been raised that 'antecedence 1 is not an exter- 
na! existent, ‘subsequence * likewise, for they are intellectually adjunc- 
tive relations, so they do not require their substrate to be existent 
externally, but only in the mind. 

H.-a, The answer [to this objection] is that what constitutes these 
two factors an established certainty in the intellect is a certain 'entity 11 
[i.c.., the ‘[expected but as yet] nonexistent temporal phenomenon 5 ] 
th at indicates the existence of what in its essence would he the suIj- 
strate of them both, namely, F time duration 1 , Loge Liter with that 
Entity 5 . 

b. Another objection has been raised that if the 1 [expected but as 
yet] nonexistence of the temporal phenomenon 1 should be charac- 
terized by the attribute ‘antecedence 1 * then the implication would be 
that nonexistence would be characterized by the attribute ‘established 
certainty 3 * which would be impossible. 


+ ‘ Two causal foclors [ma'Liayayn]. 

tJ I. omit? thii word. The; MS naaiua- ]t a phrase -’wa-huma LdaElyaiiiiJ. 

H Reading with T, the MS and MS GancLL TOHa. L inserts “and 1 * between 
‘adjiinctivr FelatLon' and ‘qualifying accident'. 

Mb gh What b mtacil by ‘’entily 1 is the [expected but as yell nonexistent tem- 
poral phenomenon 1 . 

It may lie surmised that the antidputkin in waiting few an expelled! ‘temporal 
phrinwrieriOiV is tangibly peroftvrd as the 'duration of tirne 5 . 

w MS g): i.e,, the fas yet] nonewotericfi tif ihe it-iriptiral phenomenon- 
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b. a. The answer [to this objection] is that the 'nonexistence o( 
the temporal phenomenon* wiuld not be a pure negation , because 
it would hr a nonexistence modified by something, 47 Rather, it would 
he an intelligible factor;, and antecedence would aliio he intelligible. 
And there is nothing impossible iti making theoretical antecedence 
an accidental quality of the 'nonexistent temporal phenomenon’ that 
is a theoretical entity having an established certainty in die intellect, 

c. Another objection lias been rained that some pans of lime dura- 
tion an; before other parts, in accord with this antecedence that has 
been mentioned in the [ caw . of] the '[expected but as yet] nonex- 
istence of die temporal phenomenon’. Thus, if this antecedence should 
require a lime duration to accompany what goes before in this 
antecedence, then the implication would he that a 'time duration’ 
would have another 'time duration 1 , 

c. a, The answer (to this objection] is that making this antecedence 
an accidental quality of the parts of the time duration MS S7a 
would be in accordance with its own essence, and not on account 
of some other time duration. This is because T £0 time duration 
expires of itself, and so, in making the antecedence an accidental 
quality of some of its parts, it has no need to make it tin acciden- 
tal quality of anything else, in contrast to something that would not 
be time duration. 

d. Another objection has been raised that it would not be admis- 
sible to make precedence an accidental quality of some of the parts 
of time, for, on the assumption that the parts would be equal in 
quiddity.. L ] 7fc it would be impossible to particularize some of 
them with 'antecedence' and others with 'subsequence'. Further, on 
the assumption that equality in quiddity would be lacking, the sep- 
aration of each part from the other would be by means of its quid- 
dity.^ So the parts of a time duration would be separated from one 
another, and thus time duration would not be a single continuity, 
but rather, it would be a composite of [separate] moments, 

d.-a. The answer [to this objection! 13 that the quiddity of time 
duration is a continuity of expiration and renewal, and that that 
continuity is not separable into parts except within the [human | 


*' MS gt: That is, ImudiFitil by] the temporal phenomenon; as tide says, <l Tht 
absence uF <£ayd-" 

w MS gl; l.e., l>y mean* of itis own essence. 
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power of 'estimation'. Thus time duration does not have parts in 
actuality t nor docs it have any Torcend 1, or ‘aft trend prior to its 
being separated into parts [in rbc estimation 1 '). 

Tiros, if [lime duration] should Ire posited as having parts, then 
a 'foreend 11 and an 'alien: nrl 1 [he., of the time duration] would he 
made accidental qualities of [the pans] because of [the parts 7 ] own 
essence. And it would not be because of some conception that they 
would be made accidental qualities of something other than the parts, 
with die result that the parts, f really] on account of die ibrcetiri 1 
and 'afierend 7 that qualify them, but [thought to be] in accordance 
with the conception that they arc qualifications of something else 
than the parts, — would become ibiogs that ate at die Torcend’ and 
'afteraid* [of lime duration]. Rather, the conception of expiration 
andl renewal, which is the real nature of time duration, requires that 
a conception of ‘Ibrccnd* and ‘afberend* should belong to the parts 
assumed Jro exist in time duration] because of the lark of permanence, 
not yri account of something else. This is the meaning of joining a 
'torcend' and an ‘afterend* as essences to (a time duration]. 

Regarding whatever factor has a real nature other than tlic ‘Lack 
of permanence’, but with which the 'lack of permanence ^ is closely 
associated, such as 'motion-change' and other factors, [chat factor] 
would come to be a Torcend’ or an ‘aftcrend' only through a con- 
ception that the (latter^ two would be made accidental qualities of 
the 'Lack of permanence’ [i.e,, time duration]. 1'his constitutes the 
difference between what the Three nd’ and the 'after*: nd; would adhere 
to because of its own essence, and what would adhere to it on 
account of something else. So when we say, “Today" or, “Yester- 
day”, we do not nerd to say, "Today comes alter yesterday," because 
the Tjodon of ptod^y'] itself includes this meaning of h i r ‘afterend \ 
But when we say, ''Nonexistence” Lind “Existence”, we need to asso- 
ciate closely the sense of" lorccnd’ to one of the two [terms] so that 
it would become the Torecndh 

Objection is raised that, the doctrine of time duration being an 
'accompaniment 7 of motion-change would require dial one rim** dura- 
tion should take place within another time duration, because (hr 
meaning of 'accompaniment 7 is that MS 87b the two things would 
be within one time duration. 


^ MS gt: ThiF bring 'lime durajcion'. 
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The answer [to this objection] is [hat a, the 'accompaniment' of 
what is within a rime d oration for the time duration, would he 
[iifferent from b. the accompaniment of two firings that happen to 
occur io one time duration. This is because the former case a.) 
requires that there be a single relationship lx tween something other 
than a time duration with something that ls a time duration, [this 
relationship] being the specific l limc when' of that thing, in that the 
time duration would be an envelope' for that firing, and (hat thing 
would be ‘enveloped' by it. and the laker case b.) requires that there 
be Lwt> relationships, to two things having a commonality in that they 
are both related to an entity single In number „ namely, a time dura- 
tion that would he an envelope for them both, and these two being 
enveloped by it. For this reason, in the former ease there would be 
no need for a time duration other than the one characterized by 
the ‘accompaniment', while in the second rase there would be a 
need L 177 for it, 

Objection could be raised that if one means by the fact iliac a 
temporal phenomenon would be preceded by a time duration that 
it would be preceded by a time duration of some estimate assumed 
to have taken place, then ihan would be granted- 50 But if you mean by 
it that it would be preceded by a lime duration that would be real 
and externally existent, then that would be disallowed, and what you 
have set forth as an explanation of it does not yield that meaning. 

Baydawi said: L 177, T SO 

1 Timms or the nature of time duration 

Scholars have di tiered [regarding the nature of fome duration', and 
various theories have been held, as follows]; 

a. [Time dural ion j is an immaterial substance that is not recep- 
tive to nonexistence; if it should be Otherwise* then its nonexistence 
after its existence would lie a Subsequence dial could not In; realized 
except in a time duration, and this would imply that its existence 
would be during the state of its nonexistence, which would be impos- 
sible. The refutation of this [theory] is that impossibility is implied 
only from an assumption of its nonexistence after its existence, not 
from its nonexistence absolutely. 


?ji 


MS gt: Bui I hr [external] eidstence of time durancm may not he inferred frum il. 
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b. [Time duration] is the greatest celestial sphere,, because it com- 
pletely encompasses. all bodies. 51 The error of this [theory] is obvious* 

c. [Time duration’s] motion-change is because [time duration] is 
not permanent ha its essence This (llteory] is disallowed because 
motion-change would be either swift or slow, but time duration is 
not so. 

d. [Time duration] is the quantitative measure of [tine motion- 
change of die greatest sphere]. This is the doctrine of Aristotle and 
his school. [These philosophers] argue that proof demonstration indb 
cates that 52 

3. | time duration] is receptive to equality and to diflerence,^ 
and everything of that SOrl would be a quantity, therefore,, time dura- 
tion is a quantity. 

2. But, | time duration] would not be discontinuous., otherwise, 
it would l»e divisible into atoms; thus, it is continuous. But [rime 
duration] is not permanent in its essence because its parts are not 
joined together, 

3- | Time duration] has material substance; but it would nut 
constitute a dislant'c, nor v-.h u jlr! ir he a self-moving agency, nor would 
it E>e any part of [the seT-moving agency's] permanent structures, 

4. Thus, [time duration] is a nonpermanent structure, namely, 
‘motion-change" [or, ‘movement'J. 

0 . This motion-change is circular in nature, because what is 
straight coukl In: discontinued, but time duration would not be dis- 
continued. 

6. [Time duration] is the swiftest of [all] movements because 
other movements are measured by it, and it is die daily motion- 
change [of the revolving heavens]. 

One must understand 

aj that this argument turns on the point that the receptiv- 
ity to equality requires the [accidental quality of] quantity, and that 
would be established only if it should be established that [time dura- 
tion’s] receptivity to [equality] would be of [time duration’s] own 
essence. [One should also understand] 


1J H.A. WoLfstm, iai Th? FftUwophy nf Spjmjia 1:332, i jdls this “the aU-mrirdiri# 
ceLL'sliil spherr." 

1 Muud VVa.hbah in his til-j&htifi t'ncat/rifairf phUvi^rhiififf- 1, under ttw 

rubric [aJ-Trtr'rtsnl, cjuOte stunt' para^rAphi JrOfll Ibrt Sink’s Ar tab |fts Hl p}i£e 

$Q 1 \ Lind IE? LI 3’] that. fw.n-Jk'l or Aft otliti^lsc Jewel}- related tc» these 

statement of RaytLawf 
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b) that ii would be impossible for an atom to exist of it* 
own essence; and 

c] that lor [time duration] to be a quantity, as if it were 
continuous but not permanent, would require it to have a substrate,, 
either because it would be an accident id quality [of the substrate] 
Or because it would be a temporal phenomenon, which would! have 
need tor matter. 


Isfahan] says; L 177, T 80, MS 87b 

Theories on the nature of time duration 

Scholars who affirm the [externa]] existence of lime duration have 
differed regarding its quiddity, |and various theories have been pro- 
posed, as follows | : 

a, [Time duration] is an immaterial substance, that is, it i$ nei- 
ther a body nor is it corporeal in nature. It is not receptive to non- 
existence, because if rime duration should he receptive to nonexistence, 
then its nonexistence would be subsequent to Ers existence in the 
kind of subsequence that could be realized only together with a time 
duration, because its ‘subsequence' would be that of a Subsequent 1 
diat could not join with an ‘antecedent \ and 'subsequence' ill ibis 
sense would be inconceivable except with a time duration. This would 
imply that the existence of the time duration would be during die 
state of itii nonexistence, and that would be impossible. 

This [reasoning! is refuted^ 1 by the fact that L 178 the impos- 
sibility would l>e implied only by assuming jthe time duration's] non- 
existence after its existence, not from the standpoint of' assuming its 
nonexistence absolutely, its nonexistence after its existence being more 
particular than its nonexistence al>solutely. And if the impossibility 
should be a concomitant of what is more particular, then there would 
be no implication that it would tie a concomitant of what is more 
general, and so the impossibility would not l>e implied by [the dine 
duration's] absolute nonexistence, And in that case it would be admis- 
sible Ibr it to be T R1 receptive to the nonexistence of its own 
essence. 


' ' Tilt teuui in L Appear tv lie garbled i»ad [ni&fttUrd; [rnu&w3maiakt wa- 
mutaCs watiflh] . J' and MS Garrett 2B3fc and MS Garnet ajpw in the spdlttii? 

i Lied hp-re: [myglwah wa-mufitwatah], 

H MS gl: tin (he pari of (he Mbtakellinnui- 
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h, [AnolhtT theory is l hat] time duration is the greatest celestial 
sphere, because the greatest celestial sphere is one that encompasses 
all bodies, and time duration also encompasses all bodies. The error 
of this syllogism is obvious, for il is a syllogism in the Second Figure, 
of two affinnative premises 33 and rids would be invalid, 

C. [Another theory is that] time duration is the motion of the 
largest sphere, as time duration is not permanent in its essence, and 
the motion of the greatest sphere is also not permanent in its. essence. 
MS Rfia This [reasoning] is disallowed, because motion-change 
would lie- either swift or slow 5 * while time duration is nos such, that 
is, time duration is not dcscribablc as swill or slow. Moreover, the 
syllogism given is [again j a syllogism in the Second Figure of two 
affirmative premises, 

d, [Another theory is that] time duration is a quantitative mea- 
sure of die motion-change of the greatest celestial sphere, dlls being 
the doctrine of Aristotle and his school, [The philosophers of the 
school of Aristotle] argued that proof demonstration indicates that 

1. time duration would be receptive to both equality and 
difference, and everything receptive to both equality and difference 
would be a quantity; so time duration is a quantity. Bui tune dura- 
tion is not a discontinuous quantity, because if time duration should 
be ll discontinuous quantity, then it would be divisible into atoms, 
because a discontinuous quantity would be 'number 1 , and number 
would be divisible into units of singularity that are indivisible. But 
time duration is divisible into what is divisible, since time duration 
corresponds with motion-change that fin turn] corresponds with dk- 
lance, that i$. receptive to division without limit, Thus* time dura- 
tion also would be receptive to division without limit, so it would 
be divisible into what is receptive to division, 

2. Therefore, time duration would be a continuous quantity, 
but ii would not be permanent in ils essence, because ils parts do 
not join together Itl existence, Otherwise, a thing that would be exis- 
tent today would be existent [also) in the day of the Great t'iood. 
which would be impossible. 


: ' L I 78 ftt: Hi* sayii^ thut iL is a syUoRisin of the Sc Cartel Figure is because (he 
i'rK?HHnf:iaK!<[]imt in iliC two liXillimls [Le,, ibe Sphere Aftd lirtie] do*rs ijcjC have tJiC 
same meaning. [Frorn al-Juijani's gloswsc on MahanPs t]ftmTn^ntnry,J 
See the di-xussiofl the Scccjftd Figure in Chapter 3 of the Ituroductiun. 

M L here reach, H slnw or swift 5 , while in the Jitijn title ii leads, 'swift or slow’, 
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3. And if its parts exist in the manner of expiration and renewal 
then it would have material substance, for two reasons; 

a) Everything of that sort would be an accidental quality, 
and an accident must have matter, v 

b) Everything that exists in the manner of expiration and 
renewal would have within it boih rhe temporal origination of an 
entity and the expiration of an entity, and every temporal phe- 
nomenon would have matter^ 0 

c) Jiut [time duration’^] material substance would not con- 
stitute 'distance'. This is because the two factors that differ in [regard 
to] time duration may sometimes be in accord in [regard to] dis- 
tEinte; and vice versa, that is, the tv r o factors that accord in [regard 
to] time duration may sometimes differ L 179 in \ regard to] dis- 
tance. So if time duration were a quantitative measure of distance, 
it ten it would correspond to it. 

d) Nor would the material substance of time du ratio]! he a 
'self-moving agency \ because the two things that differ in the lime 
duration sometimes may be in accord in the measure, and vice versa. 

e) Nor would the material substance of time duration be 
any other part of the permanent structures of a seif-moving agency, 
for the two things that are in accord in time duration sometimes 
may diffei 1 in the measure of a permanent structure, and vice versa, 

4. And because the measure of a permanent structure must be 
permanent, lime duration is the measure of a nonpermanent sell- 
moving agency, which is ‘motion-change’; therefore, time duration 
is the quantitative measure of motion-change. 

5. And that motion-change^ the MS 83b measure of which 
would be time duration, is circular. 7his is because motion-change 
that is straight would be discontinued, since straight motion-change 
would be either toward the center [of the universe] or away from 
the center, and the former would be discontinued at the center [i.e., 
of the universe] , and the latlcr at the (outer] circumference |ol the 
universe]. But the time duration would nol ' ;l be discontinuous. This 
is because if it should be discontinuous, then its nonexistence alter 


•“ MS ^Losses: t. [i.c., as] a substrate. If Because ir dors not subsist in, fosrff. 

M MS pi: Since* every ecTnpor.ii pKcnrimmon would br pieccded by maicci. 

Sfe Bucik 1, Section h Chaplcr +, Tupir 5, for the argument supporting this- 
theory, 

58 L lias omitted the nc^Mtive [la.]. 
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its existence would be the [kind of] subsequence that would not 
[ever] join a subsequent with an imtcccdent. Uut that entity which 
by nature [and Function] is time-like, after the nonexistence of a 
[given] time duration, would become lime duration.*^ lltus. its non* 
existence after its existence would be impossible, so it would not be 
discontinuous, 

6. So, time duration is the quantitative measure of a circular 
motion-change. This motion-change is the swiftest of all movements, 
and by it the time duration of all other movements is measured* 
because of this [particular] motion-change being the swiftest of move- 
ments, Hie motion-change that is the swiftest of movements is the 
daily motion-change, that is, the morion-change of the greatest celes- 
tial sphere, Therefore, rime duration is the quantitative measure of 
the motion-change of the greatest celestial sphere. 

Otic must understand 1 '’ 1 that the point on which this argument 
[from the school of Aristotle] turns is: 

a) The fact shat |cimc duration’s] receptivity to equality re- 
quires st eo be a quantity, and that, that is, the requirement— deriv- 
ing from the receptivity to equality — of [being aj quantity, would be 
an established certainty only if it should be established that lime 
duration’s receptivity to equality would be because of its own essence, 
but if its receptivity to equality should not he because of its own 
essence, then necessarily it would riot lie a quantity. 

b) Also, a single atom could not possibly exist, in order that 
the inference may l>e that the time duration would be a continuous 
quantity, and not discontinuous. 

c) Moreover, the hiej thai the time duration is a continu- 
ous quantity, but not one permanent in essence, necessitates ibat it 
have a substrate, either because of its being an accidental quality, 
or because of its being a temporal phenomenon, and [the substrate] 
lias need for a material substance. 

d) And furthermore* |the argument rests] upon the fact that 
the time duration will not be discontinuous, accordingly as reference 
has, been made to 6? these premises in the course of rhe argument. 


IJ| [Wa-m£ lizidba aha’nuhi * yakGn ramamyan fa-ba'da ‘Adam aJ-EurnSn 7am anf 
fil MS gl: I.e., from the standpoint or (.hi: Mdttfcallirmin. 

“ Readirij; Vr-iili thr MS arid MS Gar^it %9Ha: Ikaifla nsljira Lla'J, I, and T: 
|kama ashiir ila 1 ]. 
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A place [may be defined] as an existent entity, because the intel- 
lect^ intuition btius witness that whatever moves will Blake A tran- 
sition ifom one 'place 1 to another, hut a transition from nonexistence 
to nonexistence is impossible. 

Moreover, [a place] is external to an entity resident within the 
place, because any part of |thi,s resident] would transit with the tran- 
sition of [its totality], in contrast to the place i itself]. 

Hm ties vf place 

a. According to Aristotle |a place 1 constitutes the inner surface of 
a container, that [in turn] contacts the outer [surface] of what is 
contained,* 3 

b. According to the mentor [of Aristotle, namely, Plato, a place] 
is an immaterial existent space dimension L 1 SO in which a body 
is operative*.* 4 

c r According to the Mutakallimun,** [a place, i.C- T as an immate- 
rial space dimension] may be posited as a Tact. 

A proof demonstration supporting the first [theory here {&.)] is 
that a L place T would he either 


w "Aristotle . .. , [created] tin? conrepl of space its terms of l pb<x 7 , which he dr dried 
an due adjacent hmmdary of ihc containing l>ndy*' . . . "'ArisrmJr thought of [he cos- 
mos as a system of concentric sphrrrs, arid The antennast sphere of the cosmos 
would. on Iris, view, define .dl other places in relation to itself,” Emydapedia <>j 
Fhimoph?, i,v, ''space . 11 

44 A description of Plato's notion of 'place' if dial, 'space' or “place 3 b like ^ 
receptacle' dial is full of" chaotic activity of motion, over which die ‘cnTmniari' 
sLnu'glcs artd works to form an orderly universe. \VnFtin (he 'receptacle 3 also are 
^11 the srnih snd also the 'world-soul 3 . iotd within each of these thece is a disor- 
derly element |] hi t each must deai, with ill its strivjitg. Paraphrased from A.II. 
Armstrong: At\ irJuxiuriiufi to Amwif P&itenofifoy. I nlnwi. Si | Rowman &. Allan held, 
I9B3, IA Helix Boat), pp. 50 51. 

M The siudy lyy AJnoor Dhapani, in his 'Hit Ptymal 'Utter? Khlam [Leiden, 
15134, ([specially in Chapter 3, "Atoms., sjijw, and void 1 ', pp. Cifi f], of Iburth and 
tilth centuries A.irVlenth and eleventh emmrics A.n. kalam etismotagy reveals (hat 
during that period the term |mikan|j was used primarily in- denote unoccupied 
'space', or a certain [Kjrlitm of it. 
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1 , a, 'surface 1 , or 

2, a Void’; bm the second | alternative | is invalid, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 66 

a) [The first main reason a 'place 1 would not be a ‘void’, 
i& because a void] 

II is neither nonexistential, otherwise it would not be 
receptive to increase and decrease, 

2 ) nor is it existential, [the Latter being tntcj lor the fol- 
lowing reasons; 

a:d [The first subordinate reason the void is not exis- 
tential, is because | if a body should occur within an immaterial space 
dimension, then U would imply the ]x:rva$lots and unification of the 
two spaces, 6 '' and to admit that much would lead to admitting that 
the universe could pervade the spatial domain of a mustard seed, 
which would be impossible. 

bb; [The second subordinate reason the void is not 
existential, is because] [the: body's} immateriality would not lx; due 
to itself nor due to its concomitants:, otherwise, every space dimen- 
sion would be like that; nor [would it be] due to its accidental qual- 
ities, otherwise, whatever would need a substrate would have no 
need for [a body] bees use of some accidental quality, which would 
be impossible. 

cc) [The third subordinate reason the void is not exis- 
tential, is because] if a spare dimension 

1 1) should be something that moves, then it would 
have a spatial domain, and there would be pervasive space dimen- 
sions T 82 without limit.'* However, if [the condition that a spare 
dimension would move] should lie granted, then, from the stand- 
point that all [the space dimensions} would be receptive to motion* 
they would have a 'place 1 , and that would not be a space dimen- 
sion. But if [a spare dimension] 

22) should not be something that moves, and if 
what prevents [It] from [motion] should be 


See ag^in Alrtotw MIlahadi. op. (.it., pp. 71 89, where debates ol the MiftAzilah 
sihooh of Baghdad [seven mcgnrtient. against | Ariel of bAsrah [eight For] 

iW set Ou-l lilt: Question Ol" 'the eAiiteute of A void 7 . 

6f I. gl: E.p., the dimension of the 'body 1 atwt rhe dimension chat would he the 
‘place'. 

w T adds twre, “arid that would lx iiiL|XjSsihk h ; Olht-r sourt*.? otoit it, 
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ana) its owii rssencr or a concOmitam, then 
bodies would not mow because of the space dimensions within them; 
but if [whaL prevents it Frrrm motion] should be 

bbh) l he lt of its own aicddeiib, then jLS itwti 
nature, in itself, would he receptive to motion, and the inherent 
necessity would return. 11 " 

b) The second |muin reason a 'place’ would not be a void'] 
is that, if fa 'place ’1 should be a Void', and if the lime duration to 
transit a parasang of void, ior instance, should Ire one hour, while 
[to transit] a parasang of a [given] plenum should he ten hours, and 
[to transit] a second | given] plenum, — in which the degree of dense 
resistance [to passage] would be one tenth of the degree or dense 
resistance to passage in the first [plenum] , — one hour, then the lime 
duration [needed] Ibr dial which had some impediment [i.c. ? the 
second plenum] would be the same as the time duration [needed] 
for that lacking any impediment [i.e,, the void]. But this would be 
a discrepancy. 

c) The third [main reason a ‘place’ would not be a ‘void’] 
is that, if [a ‘place’] should be a Void’, equally whether it would 
constitute ‘nonexistence 1 or an ‘apparent apace dimension",' 11 then the 
occurrence of a body on one of its; sides would not be more likely 
[than oil any other side], so fa body] would neither come to rest 
within ee nor would it be inclined to it- 71 

a)^a, The answer to the first main reason [that a place 
would not be a void] is that the increase and decrease would he 
included in the consideration of the hypothesis. Also, the lack of any 


w L gl: J-e-, If thm which preveuta [die dimension] livui muiiuti slmukl 
tin: arannhing accidental to in own (li so the natural [pattern] of' that esicncc 

[tab? at tilLi .il-dhilT], as slic.Ii, would be receptive to motion, and fo a space dimen- 
sion would be something that moves. This is the first [logical] division [of the topic] 
itself, and the [inherent] necessity [i.c., of decision] mentioned in Lhe first point 
niLurtu, this bein^ riLhcr an infinite series or thr fact that a ‘■place 1 [al-malan] would 
Ihl' something other them a ‘spite dimension 1 fbu r d], [From ‘Ibri'S- Conuneritary on 
l^iyrlavvi's Totcttfif.] 

A.-M. Gcuchon, Lnriqve dr ia /jaQgT&r Plahsefrfuqye d'/bn toW, ttu. 306. ItEiutasIwbu' 
hah] (ScmbluHe) = sermin^ly, apparent, 

L tjl: E.e., IE [he ocnimaice rif the body on one: of iis sides should not be snort 1 
likely than on another [of iis sides], (hen the body would not come to rest on any 
of its sides, bourse ibr Lt to b* specified as a plate tju come 10 rest on one side, 
and not another side, would require that there W speeiftcaion without an agent of 
jpedfiewon. which would be impo&ubk- [From c lbri's Cwnmcnraiy on Bavdawrs 
Tsuuft } 
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scnsatc perception of the two of them simultaneously, would not log- 
ically require their uiterpcnetration and unification,. Further* the 
essence of a space dimension in itself would not requite either that 
it lie self-sufficient [be., regarding a substrate] or thai it have need 
ffor one]. Nor would [a space dimension] be receptive to motion- 
change, as it is '[somewhat | immaterial 5 , but that fact would not 
necessarily cause motion-chatige for it to be an impossibility, as it is 
[also 'somewhat] material'. 

bjha. The answer to the second [main reason that a place 
would not be a void] is that a motion-change in the void would 
require a time duration because of its own essence. Otherwise, motion- 
change in the void would not be in a time duration. Flue how could 
that be [possible |, when every transition is over a distance— ■ one 
both divisible and capable of being broken lip into parts, — that would 
be divided into parts,, some of which would be antecedent while oth- 
ers of them would be subsequent* the lime duration being an hour, 
according to tliis hypothesis. Thus, the time duration for the smoothly 
traversed plenum would be an hour, plus one tenth of the nine hours 
[extra needed to traverse die densely resisting plenum;]. 

cV- a. The answer to the third (main reason that a place 
would not be a void| is that the void would he an apparent space 
dimension, equal to the measure of die universe, while the occur- 
rence of certain I. 13 J bodies in certain areas [i.c., of the uni- 
verse], would be due to the suitable or unsuitable conditions [existing] 
between them, and the [consequent] requirements of nearness and 
distance. 

Ail objection has been raised to the effect that holding that a sur- 
face [is a place] would be fake: otherwise, bodies would become an 
infinite scries, because every body would have a spatial domain with- 
out doubt. For example, when water Howls over a stone that is at 
rest, then its rest is not called 'a continuance of its relationship with 
things at rest 1 , because the Continuance of ihe relationship would be 
caused hy its | being at.] rest, and [this tact] implicitly governs any 
increase or decrease of its place as well as its remaining just as k 
is, just as when wax [hat is spherical would be made cubical and 
vice versa. 

Now, a proof of the possible existence of die "void" is that if a 
smooth surface should be lifted up from another | surface] like it alt 
at once, then the intermediate space would be a void at the tirst 
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mo me i u ol the lilting; while, if there should mol be a void, then a 
mutual repulsion of the whole universe would be implied by the 
motion of a gnat {he,, in not being drawn ituo the intermediate 
space] . 

But one may not hold that what is behind [the gnat] would expand 
and that what is belbrc it would compact, because [the notion of] 
the cessation of one measure [of space] and the occurrence of another 
would be corollary to [the notion of] the existence of primal mat- 
ter, and to [the notion of] the measure [of space] being an acci- 
dental quality', both of these [latter] notions being impossible. 

Isfahan! say*: L 131, T &2, MS SBb 


5. Place and vmd 

A place [may lie defined] as at] existent entity. And the intuition of 
the intellect bears witness that what moves in a direct flinc of] 
motion will transit from one place to place, but a transition from 
nonexistence to nonexistence is impossible. 

I low would [a place] not be something existem externally, since 
it is the goal of whatever moves in a pine of| specific spatial motion- 
change, and [it is] referred to by a senjale indication? Everything 
that i* a goal of whatever moves in a line of specific spatial motion- 
change and is referred to by a sensaie indication is externally existent. 

Now, a "place’ is not a portion of an entity resident within a place, 
nor is it inherent within [the place]. This is because a body resides 
ill a plate, and transits by movement away from tin 1 place or to it, 
and everything that is such, is not a portion of a body nor is it 
inherent within [a body], A portion, belonging to a body residing 
in a place and inhering will tin [that body], would transit along with 
[the whole body's] transition, Kur a ^plaoe’ would noi transit MS 
along with the transition of the entity resident there. Thus, the 
'place' is exLemal to the entity resident ] within the place]. 

TJteems nj /w 

a. According to Aristotle, [a ‘place 4 ] constitutes the inner surface 
of a body that is a container, that [in turn] contacts the outer sur- 
face of what is contained. 
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b, According to [Aristotle’s] mentor, Plato* [a ’place’] is an exis- 
tent spate dLmcrt&ion abstracted from matter in which a body is 
operative. 

c. According to the Mutakallimim, [a f place'] is an abstracted 
space dimension that may be posited as fact- 

A proof demonstration of the first [theory (a.)],™ k that a ’place’ 

is either 

L a Surface', or 

2, a ‘void’, that is. an immaterial space dimension, eilJi-rr exter- 
naily existent or assumed [to be so]; but this second [alternative], 
namely* that a place would be a void* is invalid lor |thc following;] 
reasons: 

a) The first [main reason that a 'place’ would not be a 
£ void that a void would be either 

1} nonexistentia), as the MucakaHimun say, or 
2} it would be an existent, as in Plato’s doctrine, 

(1) The first [alternative! ^ invalid, because if the void 
in which a body is inherent, should he noiwxLstential L HB2 then 
it would not be receptive to increase and decrease. Exit that con 
elusion is false. To explain the logical necessity used here, it is that 
what is iLOilexislential would not bn receptive: to increase or decrease. 
The falsity of the conclusion is because the spate dimension of what 
is between the bodies that are not in contact differs in being more 
or less, 

(2) The second ] alternative], that is, that a void would 
be an [external] existent, is false for [a number of] reasons: 

aa) The first [subordinate reason that the void would 
not be an external exigent] is that if a body should occur within 
an immaterial existent space dimension, then the implication would 
be that there was an interpenetration and unification of two space 
dimensions, since in that case the immaterial space dimension would 
not be distinguishable from the space dimension of the body that 
was resident . rA Indeed* a reference to one of them would be: a rel- 
eroitcc to the other, and the distinction of one from the other in 
position would be removed. 73 Moreover, to admit the inlerpenetra* 


,r A iJgii in [he MS indicates the; antecedent of “firs' is the theory of Aristotle 
MS gl: It means the space dimension of the “body' and tin , 1 immaterial space 
dime nfflon llial is ihr ’place’, 

*. . . Pcrastkm [aJ-wad 4 ] in technical tisajrr is ihr panicHlasrizadon <A' one thing 
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tion and uiiifxatioti of two apace dimensions would lead to an admis- 
sion of the interpenetration of the universe within the space occu- 
pied by a mustard seed/* which would be impossible by inherent 
intellectual necessity. 

bb) I^lc second [subordinate reason that the void 
would not be an eternal existent] is that 

11) the immateriality of a space dimension would 
nor be due to Us own essence nor ro its concomitants. This is because, 
if the immateriality of a space dimension should be due to its own 
essence or to its ■concomitants, then every space dimension would 
be immaterial; but this conclusion is false , because the space dimen- 
sions of bodies closely accompany matter. And that 

2 H 2] the immateriality of a space dimension would 
not be due to its accidental qualities, because, if the ini materiality 
of a space dimension should be due to its accidental qualities, then 
whatever would have need lor a substrate on account of its own 
essence would not have need for it on account of some accidental 
quality. But this conclusion is impossible. Tor it T S3 would be 
impossible for something [that exiscsj on account of its own essence 
lo pass away on account of some accidental quality. To explain the 
logical necessity here it is tha^ if the space dimension should be 
abstracted from matter on account of some accidental quality, then 
the space dimension itself would not be what would require the 
immateriality, arid thus it would have need for a substrate, 

tc) Th r third [subordinate mason that the void would 
not be an external existent | is that, 

II) if a spare dimension should he something that 
moves, then it would have a spatial domain, because motion-change 
constitutes a transition from one spatial domain to another, and il 
MS 89b a space dimension, tliat would he a place, should l>c some- 
thing that moves ihen il would have a spatial domain. Thus, its spa- 
tial domain would Inc its space dimension, and a space dimension is 
one of the things that move. So for the spatial domain of the spatial 


by means of [armthcrj (bmp, fso rhac} vtcr the firai ihinq b raienuftned or sensed 
[(to be referred to] the second ihinjf would he- understood from il as beinjf intended 
by i he meniion . - [From Ta'nfxl dhjurjani, ti. Fluegel, ed, t p. 243, J 

” L gh "III chal it wtmild be divisible itiuj one pi(w after another, in ibe size 
of n mustard seed after another,, and then all. (if [die pieces of the uni verse ] would 
interpenetrate one of them |a space dimension the ske of a mustard! scedf|— would 
be invalid by intuition .' 1 [From Jurjani’s SiWri Maa&qif 
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domain there would be [another 3rd] spatial domain, and that [other 
3td] spatial domain would have need for [yec] another [4ihl spatial 
domain, the implication being that space dimensions would be there 
interpenetrating without limit, which would be impossible. 

|And] if the admissibility of spare dimensions interpenetrating with- 
out limit should be granted, then the implication would be that a 
place would not be a space dimension. This is because, in view of 
the faci that they would all l>c receptive to motion-change, [each 
of | the space dimensions interpenetrating without limit would have 
a place, because if they are all in motion, then they would have 
transited from place to place,. And the place from which the space 
dimensions all had moved would no longer be a space dimension, 
because that place [then] would be external to ail the [newly occu- 
pied] space dimensions, and what would be external to all the [newly 
occupied] space dimensions would raot be a space dimension. 76 

22) Rut if a space dimension should not be some- 
thing that moves, and if what prevents the motion-change should be 
the essence of the space dimension or a concomitant of the essence of 
The space dimension, then bodies would not move. This is because 
of the space dimension within them that prevents motion on account 
of its own essence or on account of its concomitants. L 133 Rut 
if what prevents the motion-change of the space dimension should 
be something accidental to the essence of the space dimension, then 
the tiatuiC of space dimensions, in itself, would be receptive to motion- 
change. And then the inherent necessity previously mentioned would 
return, namely, dial the space dimensions” would lie interpenetrat- 
ing without limit. In spite of tills, the implication is dial a 'place 1 
would not be a + space dimension 1 . 

Wc [Isfahan!] said that the inherent necessity previously mentioned 
would return only because, if space dimensions should t>e receptive 
to motion, and if die motion-change should demand a place from 
which to move , then a place thal would be a space dimension would 
have another place, aud so on, 


1,: MS gf: Line rather, ii would he a surface.; and this is [he goal of (he logic. 

The MS. places, this uotr wilh the preceding instance of the clause, 'Viould not 
be a space dun-erciW 1 , but (he sense of tbr note fits better with this condtudon of 
a riLtlisecuon of the alignment. 

" MS gj: Because [earhj is receptive to the motion-change of its own essence, 
apart from its UiCidtitial qualities. 
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b} l”hf second [main] i cason thill a 'place 1, would not be a, 
'void" is that if [a ‘place 1 ] should be a 'void\ then the implication 
would be that the time duration of the movement where there were 
impediments [i.c., in the example given] would be equal to the time 
duration of the movement where impediments were lacking- But the 
conclusion is false and the premise is likewise. An explanation of the 
logical necessity fused hcref is preceded by the statement of a ’true] 
premise, namely* tliat whenever the distance through wlticli a moving 
brxly will moil 1 would lx less dense [with impediments]' 11 then the mo- 
tion in it would be swifter, and whenever the distance would be more 
dense [with impediments] 7 * then the motion in it would he slower. 

The cause of this [variation] is the capacity 1 *' of resisting [the mov- 
ing body] that pushes and pierces [its way] through, or its incapac- 
ity 1 ^ to resist it. For what is sparse [of resistance] would be extremely 
passive before the pushing and piercing body, while what is dense 
would be the contrary. ‘Sparser ess T and ^density' are contradrctoEy 
in that [with the latter | there would be an increase [of resistance] 
MS 9Qa and [with the former] there would be a decrease [of resis- 
tance]. Whenever (he density increases then the resistance increases, 
and whenever the resistance increases then there is an increased 
reduction in speed. Thus, motion will differ both in speed and slow- 
ness, according to the difference in the resistance. 

If you have understood that, then we may proceed to say that if 
fa 'place' ‘j should be a ‘void 1 , and if a body should move within [the 
void] with a specific force, then inevitably cither 

1) it would traverse [the void] within a [given] time dura- 
tion, or 

2) it would not [traverse the void] within the time dura’ 
don. 1!J The second [alternative] would be impossible, became it tra- 
verses a portion of the distance before it would traverse the whole.^ 
So, the former [alternative] is determined. 


^ L and MS gl: As air, for example. [From al-Sayyicl al-SLianf al-Juijam's gLnws 
on lEfiiKmiL'i pnrRrnl conunenLary ] 

L nnd MS gi: As w aicr, for example-. |k':mm Jus-jam's, glows on Mahans's pre- 
sent cOrtlmcnUrf.] 

w Gapaciiy |[am^kkunl • MS gl; I.#., the power of the di-ttiTiw jqiKlirat a3- 
masafah]. 

Bl MS gh l> f % weakness of the distance Paj? Ed-fnasifah]. 

K " MS gt: [Sut [j[hcf s in an instantiirLL’nuH ‘moment 3 |lt aniri]. 

1,1 TWi globes: !. MS; Because ’mo tkm -chAttge J is constituted by the gruiualip* 
ing of eKkieiice [tadrijiiyai al-wujutS], 
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Then, if we: were to assume that a certain [particular] body would 
move with a certain [particular] force in a parasang of 'void 1 , and 
if the time duration for the occurrence of the motion within the 
jiarasang of void should he an hour, while within one parasang of 
plenum it would he ten hours, and within another plenum, whose 
degree of dense resistance [to passage] would be a tenth dial of the 
first [oJ the two plena], it would be an hour, then ihe lime dura- 
tion for movement [through the distance] having the second [and 
lesser degree of] impediments would he like the time duration for 
movement [through the distance! having no impediments, hut this 
would Ire contrary [to the hypothesis] . 

c) The third [main] reason that a 'place 1 would not be a 
Vi 5 id' is that, it [a ‘place '] should be a Void', equally whether it 
should be pure nonexistence^ or an apparent space dimension,® 3, 
then the occurrence of a body on one side of [the VoEcT] would not 
be preferable 2 3 * * to its occurrence on another side. This is because 
there would be no difference in it al all, on account of the impos- 
sibility of there being any difference [either] in [a case of] pure non- 
existence or in [terms ofj the parts of an apparent space dimension. 
L 184 since all sides of [the latter] would be equal in their rela- 
tionship to the body. Thus, the occurrence of a body on one of its 
sides would not t>e preferable to its occurrence on another jsirie]; 
nor would the body come to rest on one of its sides, nor would it 
incline to it, because its occurrence on one of them would not be 
preferable to its occurrence on smother, nor would its inclination to 
one be preferable to its melmation to another, 

a)-a. The answer to the first [main] reason that a ‘plate 5 
would not be a Void' is that we a? prefer [to say] that the Void* is 
not an existent. 


2. L I Si: Sr* Its occurrence in- a 'jnciinjrnL' would bo inoinmvabljc., but u would 
br in a time duration 3 . 

M L gt: I,e. N ait ass-uinrcl dirrmx'au'jj |bu l da[L niaEKidari], ns is the doctrine 

of i tu- iUmiikdlSsHttifL. 

w Glkisscs: I, U l.c., an abstract, apparent spate dimen Btoti, as is the doctrine 
of Halo. 2, MS; F,c., equivalent Lo a firmly fixed space dimension [rrmsaw-i>'an li- 
bu c d ai-minarriukkisih 

IV.U. . L atid MS Garreu 9fl9Ha read: (njiisiLUibduinJi T and die MJ>: [mui^hihihaiij. 

w The Mb omits the following phra^e- 

VI $ gl. I 'his i-i die answer ironi Tile standpoint -ot [he MutakaJlinii.m. 
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[BaydawVs] statement is that if it should be nonexistent externally, 
then it would not be receptive to increase and decrease. 

Our | hfahanrs] position is that die increase and decrease are 
hypothetical consideration*, and that what is nonexistent would l>e 
receptive to increase and decrease as a hypothetical consideration, 
lj-a, The reply 1 *** to the first [subordinate] reason that 
the void would noi be existential is that we do not grant that if a 
body were to exist, in abstract space, then the interpenetration and 
die unilication of the two spaces would be implied, 

[BaydawTs] statement is chat then the abstract space would not 
be distinguishable from space with a firmly fixed spare dimension. 
Our [IstahanrsJ position is that we do not grant at; but what lie 
intends to say is that there would Ijc no sensate perception of the 
two spaces. But the lack. of a sensate perception of the two [kinds 
ol"] space simultaneously would not necessitate their interpenetration 
and unification, to such an extent that to allow the interpenetration 
of the (wo spaces MS 9ftb would be to allow die interpenetration 
of the universe within the spatial domain of a single mustard seed, 
which would be impossible. 

2}- a. The reply [Le.., from the standpoint of Plato] , to 
the second [subordinate] reason that the void would not be exis- 
tential, is that llse abstraction of a space dimension would be due 
co some accidental quality. 

[Baydawi s] statement is that if its abstraction should be due to 
some accidental quality, then whatever would have need For a sub- 
strate would not have need for it due to some accidental quality. 

Our position is that we do not grant, that if the abstraction of a 
space dimension from a subslrate should be due to some accidental 
quality, then the implication would he that the space dimension of 
its own essence would have need for a substrate. Indeed, the essence 
of the space dimension as such require* neither a Lick of need for 
a substrate nor T B4 a need ihr it. Thus, the abstraction of the 
space dimension [front the substrate] due to some accidental qual- 
ity would not require that it have need for a substrate to such an 
extent (hat it would imply something impossible. 

3)- a, The reply [i.c,, from the standpoint of Plato], to 
the third | subordinate] reason that the void is not existential, is that 


HI 


MS gt: From the standpoint of Flaio. 
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a space dimension abstracted from matter would not be receptive 
to motion, and an abstracted space dimension’s lock of receptivity 
to motion docs not prevent necessarily the motion of the space dimen- 
sion in a material sense. Therefore, there would be no implication 
that bodies would not have motion, because the space dimensions 
of a body would be material, and materia] spate dimensions do not 
prevent the receptivity to motion. 

hi -a. The answer^ 9 to the second [main] reason that a 'place' 
would not be a 'void 1 is l hat motion-change, because of its own. 
essence, requires a rime duration. Tins is because, if morion-change 
because of its own essence should not require a time duration, then 
■motion-change wottld be in a void/ 0 not in a time duration, lint 
how would h be possible for motion-change not to be within a time 
duration? Motion-change as such is something that cannot be confirmed 
except over a distance I< 185 that could be divided and broken 
□p into parts, and thus, through the division of the distance, it would 
be divided and broken up into its parts.™ Some of these parts would 
be antecedent while ocher parts would be subsequent, and that 
[process] cannot bo confirmed unless it would be together with a 
time duration. 

Our [Tsftharips] position e$ (hat motion over a distance of one 
parasang would require a certain time duration due to its normal 
slate, plus another rime duration due to whatever [extra | impedi- 
ment there might be ill the distance. The rime duration rightfully 
expected due to the impediment in lilt: distance is what would de- 
crease, from [the transit time of] the Ixidy, due to any sparsity of 
resistance throughout the distance, and it is wliat would increase due 
to the density [of resistance]. 

So if that should be the case* iheti (he rime duration that would 
be normal for the transition movement itself would t>e one hour, 
according to the hypothesis mentioned, while the time duration 
(needed for transition] of the sparse [impediments or the second] 
plenum would be one hour plus one tenth of trine hours, Regarding 
the [single | hour, that is because of the original movement; MS 


* 9 MS &l: On the p art of itift MutakalUmun. 

w MS glti^es: I. l.r., nil m one* [dufVlanJt 2. si) a mcnTU‘nl |ay IV nJ-dti]; 
3, RcftUiSC [Ml'Il 1 he nt> h hnlrainT ac all jlavsii. al-r H iyiq aslaiM. 

-l: Reading wirh T, sh-nwitig a full paratldism that is variously Hidk-d in I., the 
\fS h)k 3 MS fiamll HfiDHa. 
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91a And regarding the tenth of nine hours, that is due to the imped- 
iment Throughout the distance. Now, the degree of resistance [from 
the sparse impediments in this second plenum] ts one tenth of the 
degree of resistance in the first plenum, The lime duration for the 
transition of the first plenum is ten hours* one hour of which is due 
to the original movement, And nine hours are due to the [extra] 
impediment throughout the distance. The degree of resistance in the 
sparse [plenum] is one tenth of the degree of resistance in the dense 
| plenum]. Therefore, the time duration ilmr is due to ihe impedi- 
ment in the sparse [plenum] is one tenth of the nine hours that an: 
due to [the impediment in] the dense | plenum j. 

The result [of this reasoning] is shat the contradiction that you have 
established [Lc., in b) above | would be complete only if the whole 
time duration should be set into correlation with she impediment. 

Bui if some of [die time duration] should be .set into correlation 
with the [original! transition Iwiiliout impediment]* and some of it 
into correlation with the [transition with] impediment, then the tran- 
sition in the void would occur in the time duration that the transi- 
tion would require by itself |as an abstraction], while the transition 
lil the plenum, however it might be [i.e., whether with sparse or 
dense impediment] would occur within dial [original] time duration 
plus another measure of time that the transition would have right- 
fully On account of whatever impediment there would be through- 
out die distance. 

And 50 the contradiction would be refuted, 

c}-a,. The answer to the third [main] reason that a ‘place 1 
would not be a Void* is that the 'void 1 is an apparent space dimen- 
sion, that is equal to the space dimension of the universe, It is not 
conceivable that the universe should exist in one side of it to the 
exieiu that the impossibility you have mentioned would be implied- 
Rather the whole of the universe exists in the whole of it 

Regarding the occurrence of some of the bodies" 1 in some of its 
regions, 01 that is because of the compatibility and incompatibility 
between the two [categories] and the required nearness or remote- 
ness from those bodies. So a difference occurs in the void on account 
of the nearness to or remoteness from those bodies, and compatibility 


MS gl: Of the universe, 

MS gl: Of the apparent spate dintifiisiuEi. 
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or in conlpa tibili ly between the two [categories]™ occurs on account 
of them both.* 5 Indeed, the earth shuns the circumference ant! seeks 
the center on account of its own nature that requires heaviness in 
an absolute sense, so il requires nearness to the center f, 106 and 
remoteness from the circumference, And the fire seeks the circum- 
ference and shuns the center because of its nature that requires light* 
ness in an absolute sense, so it requires nearness to the circumference 
and remoteness from the center. 

An objection lias been raised against the argument of those who 
bold that 'place 1 would he an 'interior surface*, to the efJccr that the 
doctrine of if being a surface is invalid. [This is] because, if "place 1 
should be a term MS 9ib for the inner surface of a container 
that [also | contacts the outer surface of what is contained, then the 
bodies would become an infinite series, 

The conclusion is false, because of the limitation of the space 
dimensions. An explanation of the logical necessity used here is that 
every body would have a 'spatial domain’, and its 'spatial domain' 
would be the inner surface o! [another] containing body. Thus, a 
body ['body b*j, that would be a container [for something else, i.c., 
'body a’j, would have a spatial domain [of its own],* 5 and its own 
spatial domain [he., of body b s ] would be the inner surface of 
[another body] fi.e., 'body e’J that would |tn turn] contain [Tody 
b l ] and would contact [’body b’s] outer surface; and so forth, and 
then there would be an implicit infinite series argument. 

Another objection could be raised refusing to grant that every 7 
fjody would have a place, for whoever would say that a place would 
be a surface would [also] say tliat [the series of] bodies would ter- 
minate at a body that would have no 'spatial domain 1 , while yet it 
would have a position 


* L omits “between the two [cai^oriesj.’ 1 

B MS sS: l ev on Account of (he natures of the bodies, 

* CIom L I8&L, U is said that in their view ft 'spatial domain* [hayyiz] is 
due criterion by which bodies are sensatdy distinguished horn each other, 'spatial 
du main' being n incut: grnrrftl term than ' place ' [malcsn| and k utfd to deal with 
the precise jwsiiLon [W.a.d'j in which one defined thing : muhaddsudj may diilio- from 
another in ii reference. Thus. a thing 1 vvciiikl be 'within its spatial domain 1 [rnutahayyiz], 
but wyukf not be in a "place’, 

1,r Glosses, 

L. MS: Ak the greatesl celestial sphere, that is,, il tnu yoGiiion' and 'permanence' 
[taqatnitj and it is referred Do in sentntr terms, but it does not bate 1 'place 1 [mal(aii| 
because il haa no dinuiisioiiS [mujarrad al-jihat], 
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Moreover* if + place ? should be & term I or the inner surface of a 
container that contacts the outer surface; of what is contained, thee 
when water would flow over a stone at rest [die stone truly] would 
not be at rest in its place.*’ 

But the conclusion is false by inherent necessity. To explain the 
logic | used lie re] r it is that the flowing movement [of water over 
stone] would constitute a distinct change of one surface to another 
surface* on the assumption that a 'plate* would be a ‘surface 1 ,* 1 When 
the water would flow over the stone* then a distinct change of one 
surface to another surface would lake place for it, and thus [the 
Stone | would become something in motion and so would not !>e at 
rest, 

It cannot he held that the stone’s rest would be a continuance of 
its relationship with things dial are at rest* anti that when the water 
would be flowing over the stone, its relationship with the things at 
rest would remain, and thu-j it would he at rest. 

Our | Isfahan!] position is that the continuance of the relationship 
of the stone to the things at rest would be caused by its resting, 
because its relationship to the things at resl would continue only 
because it would br at rest, Tims., it would not he valid to interpret 
the [stone 1 ?] resting as a continuance of its relationship to the things 
at rest, 

Another objection might be raised that the movement would be 
tlse transition of a moving body from one surface to another sur- 
face, not the separation of one surface away from the moving body 
T 85 and the linking of another surface to it, Sc^ in that casc lu 
the resting would be in relationship to the stone, and the motion 
would be in relationship to a portion of its ‘place'. 


2 . r. E8fj:2, Only; for its motion would be positional [wa^Tyaian] requiting a 
i bing-f: of portions* net of places, [From Jurj^ni's commentary on Jit's Afun^jif,] 
H, I, I8&:3. As the ^reaiest aU-tmnncImg sphere does not have ']>]acc\ hut fit 

has] 'postilion’ ^wad'| i>n ly . | From "Ihn’s rnm.rrnmuuy on Baytiawi's rrju.J 
' H The MS omits ''Ita its. placr:. 1 * 

'' l.e., the undersurface of the water flowing over die stout would he the evcv- 
chunging ‘plots'. 

|W L and MS gl: '1 his has a commonality of implication, meaning, just as it 
affects I y arid I j *ila. J ] the doctrine of AiUtOtk so it affects tht doctrine of the 
MuiaknLlimun and of Plato, because ihert the MS omits the protfty$:i: if ft 'place’ 
sho aid hr a vtiabfe space dotttiisioii [Wd] or one (merely) |>osEubit^d 3 in accor- 
dance with the Dpinion of than both, ihen the implication would he that there 
would, l>t: a]] increase and decrease of the space dimension, with the resident entity 
IftL-ilUilftmakkiiiJ continuing as it win. 
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Furthermore, 191 if ^lace’ should he a term for a 'surface*, then 
the implication would be that there would be at] increase and decrease 
of the place, while the resident entity would remain as it was, ft 
would Ire just as when [a hall of] wax would be made cubical, lire 
surface surrounding the wax when it would lx- cubical is greater 
than the surface surrounding it when it is a ball- The entity resi- 
dent |i.c^ in the 'place 1 ] continues as it was, although the ‘place’ 
has increased when it is made cubical, and vice versa, as when [a 
piece of] wax is matte spherical; for the surface surrounding the 
wax when it is spherical is smaller than the surface surrounding it 
L 1R7 when it is cubical. 

Another objection could lx; raised by someone refusing to grant 
that when the surface surrounding the wax would increase, the wax 
would remain as it was, lor when the wax is cubical it has a struc- 
ture and shape that it does not have when it is spherical.. 

One proof of MS 02a the possible existence of the void is that 
if a [flat] smooth surface should be fitted over a corresponding [flat' 
smooth surface, and if the upper surface should be suddenly lifted, 
then the intermediate [*pace] would he an empty void just as the 
time duration of the lifting would begin* because the movement of 
the body ,IRf from the |uut]side to the center, either would not Ije 
required to pass across the edge, which would Iht obviously wrong, 
or it would be so required- In that case, when it would be at the 
edge, either it would be in the center also, which would be obvi- 
ously impossible, or it would not be, and when the moving body [of 
air] would be at the side, then the center would be an empty void, 
which is the goal of the logic J' 1 '’ 

Another objection could be raised that the removal [i,e, T of the 
upper flat Surface] would result only through a motion-change, and 
a motion-change would occur only in a time duration, and its that 


01 L hjL: This point is coodusvc [Llziuni'lj and is based upon what is; iganled by 
rftc disputants. 

ra MS gl: [If., the bodyj-like air. 

1 L gl: This point Is- tnnvinclrig [ilziffli] — bared upbrt what is grankd in the 
dispute but not conclusive [burhanij., as being furnpi K : .r:d of what is erne in accor- 
rfaiwe with ihe case itself; for with Lhe MutaLiLInnuri the movement of the air to 
Lhe center from the bonders would not he necessary, but rather, Cod ■would cre- 
ate [the iiirj wiltiiri ]Lhe tenter: idl ill OftO, iitid its lyeiilg entpry of anything DC 
occupy it would hot be implied At *11 [Krom ah&ayykl al-Sharif al-Ju^am's 

Shark Atttto&qif [s.1’[ji] ,] 
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timer duration ther body [of air] would haw moved to the center. 01 
Moreover, if [It ere] there should he no void, then the implication 
from [die case of] the motion of a gnat would be the mutual repul- 
sion of i he whole universe, For if the moving body [Le., of air] 
should transit to a place, then either 
a, | the place] would be full, or 

b- it would be empty, the second alternative being the conclusion 
desired, 

The first [alternative above] inevitably would require either that 
I , [a second body of air] should move to the place of the [first] 
body (of air] that had transhod to its place, or 

[the second body should move] to some ocher place. 

Now, the first [of these latter two alternatives] would he invalid, 
because the movement of the [first] body [of air] away from its place 
would be dependent upon the movement of what [i,e M the second 
body of air | would move to it. So if each of the two were to move 
to the place of the other, then the implication would be that the 
movement of each of the two depended upon the movement of the 
other, and a circular argument would be iinplic.it. 

And the second [of these latter two alternatives] would he invalid, 
because what would be said about the manner of that [second] body’s 
transition would be the same as wlust is said about the transition of 
the first body, and the implication would be that there would be a 
mutual repulsion of all bodies t 50 that From the movement of a gnat 
wot] Id he inferred the movement of the whole universe, which cer- 
tainly would be absurd. 

It cannot be held that whaL is behind |lhc body of air] would 
expand and what is before it would compact™ 5 because the size is 
something additional to its corporeality, for it would not lie impos- 
sible that some of the body's size should vanish and after that another 
greater or lesser size should come lo be in it, 

Qur position is that die loss of one size acid the attainment of 
another |size| would be a corollary ro [the doctrine of] the existence 


lu<i MS- pi: And let thar case then: would he tin empty void 
! "' MS gl; ‘Expansion’ [sd-takhaMiuri i* -ul s-mn for (hr increase of thar body’s 
kUi^. without ihft addition [iivjimfuuj t?F another body to ic, while ’compaction’ |a3- 
Eakalhuf] is a tc-rriL for (hr decrease [intki&^J of the hewiy's size without anything 
bring' missing [nacp]. 
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cil' primaJ matter, and [tilt doctrine ofj size measure bring an acciden- 
tal quality „ and [wc consider that| both of these are impossibilities. 

However, an objection, could be raised that a proof demonstra- 
tion has Ijeen given for [the validity] of them both. 


196 MS £3; Thus, tilt tTStd Wtnild \>k something C^U/rii 
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A process of induction indicates (hat iIils categoiy [of quality] is 
comprised within four divisions: 
a. Sensate qualities ; 1 * 
h. Psychic qualities; 

c, Qualities spedhe to quantities; and L I lift 

d. Qualities of predisposition. 


L Sm&ate qualities 


Classes of smote qrnlitm 
a, [A general division. ; 1 

1 . If sensate qualities are deep rooted they are called ‘actively 

affective qualities' |i.e-, reaction producing] ? S * bait 

2 - if they are 1101 [deep rooted] then [(hey are called] 'pssr 
sively reflex reactions ’. 3 * [This distinction is] on account of whether 
there is a passive sense reaction to them or not, or because the qual- 
ities derive from a blended constitution, either in an individual entity 
as (lie sweetness of honey and the redness of blood, or of a specific 
kind [of blend] as the heat of fire and the coldness ol water. 

h, [A specific division,] These |sens,ate qualities] are | further] 
classifiable in accordance with the division of the five external senses, 
as follows: 

I „ The sensations of touch, namely, heat and cold, wetness and 
dryness, -these [four] being called ‘primary 7 qualities', because die 


1 '[“hr: Icrai -‘seEiKiirc* j? hfix: preform! sd translate this meaning, a* being free of 

ihr, irrelevant er>miolstionfl Off the term 'ttusililt:'. whirl 1 is nftan used otherwise. 

? Cf. Aristotle's “aFeclivc qualities 1 '., which "produce 011 others a corresponding 

affection" — Categfiriei fl, H.G. Apostle^, Lmnslaiion, p. J 7 . 

M. -SnNir-cd. Sheikh in his DiiJinnarj of Mmlim P&t&avpfy defines die [ii](t c alr»c [ at 

"sensible qualities of lEairigs or persons such tit art o\ [*J u^nsiwity nacunc, for cxariv 

pfo the bluih uu the face of ja] man on account of wtisf embarrassment . . In 
contrast, the [m.El‘ aliyjuj are defined at ^sensible qualities of things suds as ant 
firmly rooted Ln them like sweetness in honey or salinity in brine, 1 ’ 
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simple elements arc modified by them first of all —also lightness and 
heaviness, hardness and softness* smoothness and roughness; 

2. The sensations of vision* namely, colors and light sources; 

3. The sensations of hearing, namely, sounds and letters, 

4. The sensations of taste, namely, food tastes; 

5. Ihc sensations of smell, namely, odors. 

Isfahan] says: L E&tf, T 85, MS 92a 

Chatter y. Quality 

A process of induction will indicate that this category, namely, the 
category of quality, is comprised within Four divisions; 

a . Sensatc qualities;* 

b. Psychic qualities; 1 ' MS ?2b 

c. Qualities specific to quantities; 5 

dr Qualities of predisposition, that also may be Lcrmtrd ‘predispo- 
sitions 1 . ' 

The aspect hom which each grouping is made is |as follows]: 

(a.) The accidents of quality cither are perceived by one of the 

five senses' — touch, hearing, vision, taste and, smell, these being the 

‘actively affective qualities', and die ‘passively reflex reactions 1 , or, 
they are not perceived by one of the five senses. 

(b.} In the latter case, either they arc specific to creatures having 
rational souls, that is, they arc psychic qualities, or, they are not 
specific to creatures having rational: souls, 

(c,} And in this latter ease* either they arc specific to quantities, 
that is, they arc accidents of quality specific to quantities, or they 
arc not specific to quantities. 

(d.) [Those that remain] constitute the ‘predispositions.’ 


* MS r(: [lVrcrit'cdJ by the eaterna] scnscE,. 

' MS f^L: j.fl., [how specific to creature* having souMruellecu [dhawfit al-suhis]. 
” MS pjl: As quadruple and triple. 

' MS The predisposition. uoiiid be either an [inientiunaLl predisposition toward 
perfect [states' [tamilit] or their contraries, ns a curative fmishahayah] or sicken- 
ing [mimni^JyAli] [quuSiiyl, or [il would be] die perfect [siaLes] or their contraries 
*5 ^re health and ilEaes^. 



1 , Sensaie qualities 


The lii-bi topical division, namely, the sensatc qualities, jltaydawi] 
placed at the beginning because il is die must obvious of the classes, 
and til it he set forth sis Subtopics: a. Classes [of sertsate qualities]; 
b. Touch sensations; t:„ Vision sensations; d. Hearing sensations: e. 
Taste sensations; I" Smell sensalions. 

Classes of sensaU qualities 

a, [A general division,] 

J , If the sensate qualities Are deep rooted* as the yellowness 
of gold and the sweetness of honeys then they arc called ‘actively 
affective qualities 1 [i.e.* reaction producing]; hut 

2, if they are not deep rooted, as the red blush of embarrass- 
ment and the yellow blanch of fear, then they an? called ‘passively 
reflex reactions 1 . 

(I.) The first kind of [deep rooted] qualities are cal led I, 1J39 
actively aflective qualities’ for two reasons only. 

a) The first reason is that a passive reaction in the senses 
is brought about when these qualities arc scnsatcly perceived: and 

b) the second reason is that they occur as a derivative from 
a blended constitution, either in an individual entity T as the sweet- 
ness or honey and the redness of blood,-— for each of these iwu [sen- 
sations] is derived from a blended constitution and [each] would not 
be realised except, when the substance is acted upon. — or as a specific 
kind [of blend] as the heal of Fire and she coldness of water, For 
even if the heat in fire and the cold in water do not come about 
by passive reaction, 9 nevertheless it is normal from lilt: nature of 
heal and the nature of cold dial each of these also 1 * should come 
about as a passive reaction chat is iheir own constitution, 

(2.) Hit second kind of [not deep rooted] qualifies are called 
‘passively reflex reactions*,— they are not called 'actively affective 
qualities 1 even though it would be admissible to call liiem 'actively 
affective qualities,*— Mb 93a for two reasons only: 11 


k .VIS gl. I.fl., ppunangnii [riS^snati] . 

1 MS fosses: I. lic-eauif they lack campoaition; 2. Byl rather, by their own 
iiAture. 

MS j^] t.e., by rhtir own tiaeure. 

MS t-l: | Also EtKluditi^] ihoM raenriufieet in oam-ing |h<- deep n^riied ^ualiiics. 
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a.) because, no account of t]ie speed of their vanishing and 
die shortness of their duration, the name of their genus is kepi from 
them,— as one would say of something of little note* “It is noth- 
ing 11 , — bui 

b) they arc given the name of the process of renewal and 
change, (hat is, ‘‘passively reflex reaction/ this name being trans- 
ferred to them because of the similitude. 13 

b. A specific division: the sensate qualities are [further] classifiable 
according to rhe division of die five external senses, as follows: 

! , Touch sensations, namely, heai and cold, wetness and dry- 
ness. These four are called primary accidents of quality, because the 
simple dements are modified by them, being never without them, 
contrary to the ocher sensations of touch, 13, and because they are 
the ones felt first and in their essence,— contrary to the others, Jj *— 
for [the other sensations of touch] arc felt through them. Others 
among the sensations of touch are lightness and heaviness [of weight], 
hardness and softness, smoothness and roughness, Discussion of the 
sensations of touch has preceded only because they arc general, and 
relate to every living being, for all living beings perceive them and 
no [living] body is without them. 1 1 

2. Vision sensations, namely, colors and light sources, 

3. Hearing sensations, namely, sounds, and the letters, 

4. Taste sensations, namely, food tastes. 

5- Smell sensations, namely, odors. 

Baydawi said; L 189, T 36 

I . T ouch sensations 
a) Temperatun: heat 

1) Heat and cold are among the most obvious and plain 
sense percept ions. Heal has the specific ability 

raa} to separate diverse [elements] and 
bb) to join elements that arc similar., since it lioils up 
what is finer to be yet more fine, and each portion joins what resent’ 


MS e$I: the Enmili tu di.- between them in renewal itnri change. 

11 MS ^Vnd by beiu^ isut>set|ucnt. to the iiinplc elements compounds are modified 
ns a second step. 

|J MR £l: I jke hardness ami softness. 

L ‘ MR gl: l.n. ? are. withoni [he sensations of vision, Hearing, smelling and tasting. 



hies it according n> the requirement of its nature, except when the 
cohesion is strong', [Heat] 

cc) produces flux and circulation, if what is fine L 
ltK) and what is coarse should he nearly equal, because of what- 
ever adherence and attraction there is in them, as in gold; and [heat 
dd) produces] mc!tmg :r ' if the coarse predominates. 

| but] not extremely, as: [in] iron; and [heat causes things] to vapor- 
ize altogether, if [the heat] should increase, and if that which is fine 
is greater in amount. 

It is most likely that natural heat 17 is diHcrent from the heat of 
fire, and likewise, [from] the heat that emanates from the heavenly 
bodies. 

An objection is raised a) that [natural heat] would be the heat of 
a fiery atom [hat is broken, acid b) dial heat may occur through 
motion-change, the proof of this being through experiment. 

[In answer to this objection] no one can say that, if motion-change 
should be what causes heat, then the three elements | other than hre] 
would become heated, and there would be a conflagration due to 
the inotiori-changcs of the heavenly spheres. This is because the 
heavenly sphe res are not receptive to heat, and so they do not 
become: heated, and do not heat what is near them. 

Isfahani says: L 190, T ftfi, MS 93a 

L Touch j*a fixations 

The sensate qualities perceived through the eternal senses do not 
need to be explained by delimiting and descriptive definitions, since 
t he re is nothing more obvious than the sense perceptions. Hut per- 
haps they do need attention given to what Is usually understood by 
the names of some of diem, because of (heir confusion with some- 
thing else. Thus (scholars] did not intend that the specific qualities 
they mentioned [of the sense perceptions] were to serve as definitions 
of them, but rather, they intended [what they set forth] to be an 
explanation of their distinguishing properties. 


IS L: ![La]ayyiuik T: [talyin]. 

” T: [iU-batfrat] al-gharfrfyahj; L: [„ .sJ-ijharEzah]. 
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a) Tmp&a&rt: Jtmtf 

1) Heal and cold art among [he most obvious and plain 
sense perceptions, They arc both active qualities* and through them 
both the form 10 acts upon matter. 15 

Heat has the specific ability to 

a&) separate diverse elements and to 
bb) join similar elements^ since it produces a tendency 
to vaporize when it is increased, lor when lire affects a compound 
of bodies that differ in fineness and density it causes the finest [of 
them] to boil up into vapor* MS 95b and then the next finest. 
The finest [element] is most receptive to vaporizing from heat* as 
air, that is more receptive |to vaporizing] than earth* since the most 
receptive quickly boils up before the slowest. Thus there is a disin- 
tegration*- in the bodies that have differences in their primary natures, 
from whose cohesive integration' composite bodies have originated. 
When the parts are separated, every pari joins with what resembles 
it through the requirement of its own nature* except when the cohe- 
sion between the parts is strong. 

oc) Heat produces flux anti circulation without se|M- 
ration f if ihe fine arid the coarse are nearly equal, because of tine 
adherence and .attraction that persists between things fine and coarse, 
as in gold. If the cohesion is stuoTig* heal is not able to cause sep- 
aration* for when the finer element tends to boil up* the coarse ele- 
ment attracts it to descend [inhidarj* and so a dux and circular 
motion take place, 

ddj Heal produces a softening* if that which is coarse 
predominates* but BO! to the extremr, aa iron; hut ff L 191 the 
coane predominates to the extreme, heat does not provide IW and 
softening* as in stones, Heat produces a general melting if it increases 
when the fine material is greater than the coarse, as in the case of 
bitumen. 


|!| M>S gl. I c., sibwsnrial [form] [li-tmw'Cyiih |. Mmirajl VVahba [nl Mtfpmi ai f'ab.nji'] 
iden.ii.lles [hI-mj[;iIi aL-naw c £yab] die 'siuhuanTiiil form. 1 Bernard WufJItifc \iyiit\Muay 
of SfJk alashf PhitoiQph/\ relates diis to and identifies il with the ‘formal cause. " 
n MS gl: I.e,* die matter of the neighboring emiiy. [Fivitn aJ-Sayyid et-Sharif al- 
gloss riri fofabanj^ camncntary,] 
w I j ftaiairatja]: T and MS: tyalafLuraql. 

21 Land MS: [ifliyim], a more coUoquiaf variant, of [flri'Srn] as used by T, Bayctwi’s 
text has the synonym fiLtifj.iilEEi | . 
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If is most likely T 87 that natural heat" is different from the 
heat of fire in actuality, because the heat of fire is destructive of life 
while natural heat is a condition for the existence of life. Likewise 
beat that emanates from the heavenly bodies, as the sun’s heat, is 
different from the heat of tire in actuality. 

An ohjeeiion has been raised a) (hat natural heat would be the 
heat of a fiery atom whose wall is broken when the elements* 5 inter- 
act upon one another; and b) that heat may occur through motion- 
change, the proof of tints being in experhnem. 

No One can say that if motion- change should be what causes heat, 
thru the three elements of air, water, and earth would have become 
a conflagration because of the motions of the celestial spheres. The 
conclusion here would he false. Indeed, our position is that the celes- 
tial spheres are not receptive to hearing; thus they would not become 
hot in their essences, and they would not give heat to any elements 
near them. 

Baydawi said: L 191, T 87 

b) Tatiprrntkftl tfiid 

Coldness is said to be the absence of heat. Bui ibis; [explanation] 
is not allowable, because what is sensately perceived would not be 
the absence of heat. Nor would it lie the both [that is sensately per- 
ceived]; otherwise, 1o have a sense perception of the body would be 
to have a sense perception of she coldness. 

Isfahan! says: L 191, T 87, MS 93b 

b) 7 empcralUM' cold 

Coldness is said to be the absence of heat. This [explanation] is 
not allowable, because coldness is something sensately perceived, and 
what is sensately perceived would not be the absence of heat. Nor 
is it the luidy [that would be sensately perceived]; MS 9*la other« 
wise, a sensate perception of the l>ody would he a sensate percep- 
tion of the coldness. But rather, the coldness is an existential quality, 


:I MS gl- Ije., the difference the rwe k Ln iheir kinds, nor in rhr iiuli- 

vidu;J examples [hf-msdven. 

■ ,1 ' L; [aJ-'uriMar]; T, MS, unrf MS Garrett MffHii: [al- r aiu$ir]. 
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and between it jce, P coJdness] and heal (here h an opposition. They 
both are existential qualities that come one after the other co a sin- 
gle subject-substrate, and between these two f qualities] there is the 
utmost difference in nature. 

Baydawi said: L 191, T 87 

c) Humidity 

Regarding ^wetru.^s 1 , the hnam [F,D, R^sd] lata jiaid that E t is the 

moisture that promotes both the ease 1 of clinging [to another body] 
and of separation [from it]. But the position cannot be taken that 
therefore honey would txr more wet than water since it is more ding- 
ing than it, because honey is removed with difficulty, 

[Other] philosophers have said (hat wetness is * quality (hat pro- 
motes ease both of accepting and of abandoning a 'shape 1 . But wet- 
ness is nor a flux, for that is a term lor the motion-changes existing 
among bodies, [such motion-changes] being discontinuous in reality, 
but continuous to one’s sense perception, with some of the tMMiies 
pushing against others, to the extent that if such a condition should 
exist in die dust [of the ground], it would be fluid, 

* Dryness" is the opposite of ’wetness, 1 according to both views, 

Islahatti says: l, 191, T 87 H MS 94a 

c) Ffwnirfily 

The Imam [F,D. Razi] has said that Vctncss* is the moisture that 
Hows on the surface of the body anti serves to promote bnth an easy 
dinging 2 * to another [body] and easy separation from it, Thus water 
is wet but air is not such. 

The position cannot be held that if I, 192 ‘wetness' were such 
then honey would be more ‘wet* than water since honey is more 
clinging than water, 2 r ' because then the rebuttal would be that even 


^ FT). Ra^i t whom Baydawi getLeraLly calls ‘The- Imam’ 1 , mendotLS iil argument 
lxI 'she phiJoEuphrrs 1 having [o do with the ('linking nature of we: in nr hi bis Aiahmsat, 
p. 9* of rhe Cairo reprint of 1323 *.,fi. M. 

* M&lTf 'he auihnr uf diss slacptiijmc is the Shaykh [al-lmam] Ahu VMi llbti Sins]. 

A general discussion of the fopir it in Ibn Sina'a at fdmral wa af Tmbitiai. with 
comnitmary by N^ir al-Diri al-Tusi and, super-eommentaiy by Qutb al-Diai al- 
Raui, {Tehwaa, 2nd yd- 1433],, |jp. 245 if, wrrh reference (here to <he origin*] dis- 
cussion hi Ibti Siru : s 
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if honey should he more dialling chan water cane still separates from 
St with difficulty, while wetness promote* easy separation. Water i$ 
lake that, and so it is, more wet than honey. 

The philosophers have said that ‘wetness’ is a quality that pro- 
motes case of accepting a change in shape to be the shape of the 
immediate container, 26 and also ease of abandoning [that particular 
shape). 

But wetness 1 " is amt a flux, for flux is a term for motion-changes 
that exist among bodies, |the motion-changes] being discontinuous 
in reality [but] continuous to sense perception, with some bodies 
pushing against others to the extent that if that situation should exist 
iai the dust [of the ground] then it would be fluid. 

4 Dryness’ as die opposite of 4 wetness/ according io both iaiterp re- 
call ons. According to the first, it is desiccation. According to the sec- 
ond [i.e.j of the philosophers] , it is a quality that causes a body 
difficulty in adjusting its shape to fhe shape of an immediate con- 
tainer, and difficulty in abandoning [the shape takenj. Thus, dry- 
ness is the opposite of wetness* and desiccation is the opposite of 
moistness, 

Wetness and dryness arc both actively affective qualities [he., reac- 
tion producing] that make matter predisposed to passive and reflexive 
reaction to something else, but between them [wetness and dryness] 
there is Opposition. 

Baydawi said: L 192, T B7 

d) W^gfl! 

'lightness 1, and ‘hciismess 1 arc two forces sensatcly perceived as 
coming from their substrate and, through each of them, ax a propul- 
sion upwards or downwards. The Musakallimun call these [forces] 
dependent, while the philosophers call them a natural tendency. 

[The propulsion] does not exist in a body that is Occupying its 
natural domain „ because of the impossibility' of a propelling lon e 
coming cither away From it or toward it. 

Tben, it may be that the tendency would be psychologically vol- 
untary. as would be the dependency of a person upon someone else, 


:n MS flt; As water in a jug. 

■' MS E]i both inLerpretatiojis [i.e,, Ibn Siiiab and the fjliiLosojjJicrsI 
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sdiic.1 [ffeQmeLiiTLfis] it is compulsory , as would be die tendency of a 
stone thrown upwards. 

Sometimes two tendencies may f>c joined together }to go] in otic 
direction, as would be the case of a stone thrown downwards, and 
the case of a man going down (a slope]. Or, [they may be joined 
to go] in. two [different] directions, if we should interpret [the ten- 
dency] as that which causes propulsion, not as (some thing being 
moved] by it. For that reason there would be a difference in the 
status of two scones that would be thrown upwards with one and 
the same lone when the two would differ {from each other] in being 
small anti large. 


Isfahan] says: L 192, T 87, MS 94a 

d) Weight 

'Lightness' and ^heaviness' are qualities of touch consisting of two 
forces sensatcly perceived [as coming] from their substrate, and 
through the two of them [there is perceived] a propulsion upwards 
in relation to 'lightness 1 and a propulsion downwards in relation to 
'heaviness 5 . The propulsion upwards is [perceived as corning] away 
from the center [of the universe], and die [propulsion] downwards 
[as going] to the center [of the universe]. The first is like an inflated 
bellows floating at rest in water, while the second is like a stone 
thrown downwards. MS 94b 

'JTie Mutakalliniun call lightness and heaviness dependent [in 
nature], 31 while the philosophers cal] them a natural tendency. But 
a [force of] natural tendency would not exist L 193 in a body 
occupying its natural domain, since, if a [force of] natural tendency 
should exist in a body occupying its natural domain, rlien it would 
he [directed] either away from its natural domain or towards its nat- 
ural domain, both ol these alternatives lieing absurd. This is so 
because 1] it would be impossible for a propulsive force to be directed 
away from its. natural domain, otherwise, the goal naturally sought 
would hr naturally avoided; and because 2'; It would be impossible 
for a propulsive force to be directed towards its natural domain, 
because of the absurdity of seeking for whal is already present. 


“ MS rL: i e . iiuentLonaJly « 



Then sometimes a tendency will be something psychologically vol- 
untary in that it would come from the psyche of a body having a 
will, as would be die dependence of one man upon another, 29 

Sometimes [rhe tendency] will be something natural, in <bai T fid 
it would come directly from a body not having a will, as with the 
inflated bellows boating at rest on water. 

Sometimes if. will be something compulsory in that it would come 
from outside a body, &5 would be the tendency of a stone thrown 
downwards. 

Sometimes two tendencies will join together [to move] in a sin- 
gle direction, [tendencies bnth| natural: and compulsory, as would 
be (he case of a stone thrown downwards, for in it there would be 
boll i a natural tendency and a compulsory tendency downwards, and 
because of thaL its motion would be swillcr than it would be if it 
moved downwards only by its own nature. 

Or, one of [the tendencies] will be natural and the other psy- 
chologically voluntary,, eis it would be with a man coming down from 
a mountain , for sometimes both the natural and the voluntary ten- 
dency will join lit the direction downwards in his case. 

Sometimes two tendencies will join together [but move] in two 
[different] directions! if we interpret tendency as the force causing 
Lhe propulsion, not as ihe propulsion itself, since propulsion both 
towards a single thing and away from [t simultaneously would he 
impossible. For that reason, that is, because it is admissible for two 
tendencies to join together [but move] in two [different] directions 
when wc interpret them as what causes the propulsion, — rhe status 
of (each of] two stones thrown upwards in a single force [of throw- 
ing] would differ in swiftness and slowness when the I Wo would differ 
in smallness and largeness [of size]. This is because the natural 
[downward] tendency in the large stone would l)e greater than (hat 
in the small stone, and it would l^e In a direction different from the 
compulsory tendency [of the throw upwards]. Therefore, the hin- 
drance [noted] from die motion [upwards] in the compulsory [thrown] 
mol Kin of the large stone would be stronger, and so its motion would 
be slower, 

An objection might he raised [hat the tendency would be lhe 
immediate cause of the propulsion, so the propulsion may not be 


71 MS gl: [Or), as she indluaiion of The lover ir> lhe bclitvrd. 
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separated from it, because if two tendencies should join together but 
move in two [different] directions, the implication would be that 
there would he* both a propulsion away from a thing and a propul- 
sion toward the (hing simultaneously? which would be idssurd. 

The movement of (lie large body would be slower only"" 1 because 
the hindrance MS 9ha upon it 1- would be larger, and that would 
be because |ks heavier] nature would be what would hinder the 
compulsory j upwards j motion. There would be as much hindrance 
upon the large lxxly as upon ihe small one* and more 

Baydawi said: L 193, T HH 

e) 7 exiure 

'Hardness 7 k a term for the resistance [perceived] against the pres- 
sure of tmichj while 'softness 1 is the absence of that | resistance [. It 
is also held L 194 that they are two qualities that are come quern 
upon the two [conditions]. 

^Smoothness' and Toughness 1 are an evenness in the position of 
tlto [body] parts or an unevenness in them, for they ate both in the 
category of 'position’, unless we should interpret them as two qual- 
ities both derivable Iron [the category of] 'position. : 

Isfahan! says: L 1*14, 1’ BH, MS 9 ha 

c) T extune 

'Hardness' is resistance to the pressure of touch, while ^softness* 
ij the lack of any resistance to the pressure of touch. Thus, the two 
arc opposites, as lacking [something] and having [it] are Opposites. 

It is also held that 'hardness 1 is a quality requiring a lack of recep- 
tivity to the pressure of touch inward. By it a body has a consis- 
tency that 14 not fluid. 40 it neither moves out of position , M nor docs 
it extend itself, and it does not become separated easily. The lack 
of receptivity to the pressure of touch and the nonseparability are 
only because of dryness. 


* MS 5I: TIlls is a [further!, ■answer uj the ctnnni-entator T statement, ‘’For (hat 
reason, (hat is. because it is Admissible , . " 

Jd MS gj: Because in it there urc two itndencies. 

” MS gl: I.i\, shape [shall!]. 
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‘Softness* is a quality requiring receptivity to the pressure of touch 
inward. By it a body lias a consistency that is H [seemingly j fluid,, so 
it mows out of i<s. position, but ii does not extend far T M and it does 
mol easily become separated.* 1. The receptivity to the pressure ol 
touch is only because of its nioistncss, and its holding fast together' 5 ' 
is only because of its dryness. 

Thus, ‘hardness' and ‘softness* would be ‘qualities of predisposition'.-" 

The imam [Abu L Ali ibn Sina] stated, “It lias been said, 'Hardness 
is what resists the pressure of touch/"™ 

In this [statement] there are three matters [to note]; 

I) The lack of receptivity to the pressure of touch ; 3i ' 

1) The continuance of shape. 40 

3) The continuance of resistance. 

’Hardness* is not [the same as] ‘resistance*, because the air blown 
into the bellows gives resistance, but it is not hard,* 1 So then ‘hard- 
ness' is a strong predisposition toward nonpassivity. 

[Ibn Sin a also said]: “The statement has been made, 'Softness is 
what is receptive to the pressure of touch under [one's] finger. 

1st tills [statement] there are also three matters [to note]: 

4) Motion-change;* 3 

j) r lhe shape; 

6) The predisposition to be receptive to the pressure of 

touch. 

But ‘softness* comprises only the last [of these]. Thus, 'hardness 1 and 
'softness’ 1 are two qualities through which a body lias a predisposition 


:;1 ]. adds in emir: (gh^yrj 

T omits the negative Its.] in ermar. 

51 Sotnces used vary, but this- statement should be in the negative, as- the: fol- 
lowing sentence shows: [. . . wa-tamasu!Luhj bi.-s.abab al-yubiisah]. Ibn Siiaa's 
cl-ImiiTai wa itj Tantihat [Teheran 145^), v. 2. p. 247 Jul-s ibis and the preceding 
statement in llte negative. 

L and T: [va-yatafarra-q bi-suhuLahf; the MS, MS Garrett 9&9Ha, ftstd MS 
Gaittlt Yahuda 4'IC6: [wa4a v^tafiutjq bi-suhiilahl . 

K MS gL: l.e., the lack OS' separability. 

: " MS gl: Not qualities of touch. 

a Ibid., v. 2, p. 2+7. 

1/1 MS gL: Being ntnmistetitial it would not be an accidental quality. 

40 Gloss in T. and MS; I u. , n sb^pe Lba[ uu mi thick as ic w&s is 11-11(1 I>r the CjLsul. 
hies specific to quandtics. 

+ MS gL: likewise, a strong wind has resistance in if, hut oo haicines*. 

+¥ Ibn Sina, ihad., v. 2, p. 24-7. 

M MS gl: I.c., the modon-changc that b in what Li receptive to the pressure of 
touch [aMnunghamUl 
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either toward a passively reflex reaction [i,e., of change]* or toward 
ihc ahaence of it, away from a specific shape, 

‘Smoothness 1 is- an evenness in the position of the parts of a bt?dy, 
while f roughness.' is an unevenness In (he position of the parts of a 
body, in that some of them are protruding and others are sunken. 

On this [basis] then, ^smoothness 1 and 'roughness' would belong 
to the category 7 of 'position', unless if wc should interpret them as 
(wo tonalities both derivable from the evenness and unevenness of 
the ‘position 1 of the parts of a body, lor then they would belong to 
the category- of Equality', 

Baydawi said: L 194, T 88 

2. Vision sensations 

a} Colors* Colors are the most prominent sense perceptions 
in both their quiddity and in their appearance. 

An objection has been raised to the effect that whiteness appears 
from the intermingling of the air with translucent minute bodies as 
in snowy crushed crystal* and a fracture line in glass, while black- 
ness [appears] from die density of a body L 195 and the lack of 
any penetration of light into it. 

A reply has been given tliat that [indeed] may he the reason for 
the occurrence of hntb of them. 

Also* whiteness is sen&ately perceived in situations that cannot be 
understood, as ill boOfid eggs and magnesia, for aftnr cooking and thick- 
ening they- both become heavier and denser, and [the sample in hand] 
dries alter becoming white* which is proof of a lack of air within it. 

The popular notion is that the original colors are black and white, 
while the rest arc composed from those two, But some say [that the 
original colors include] also red* green and yellow. 

Shaykh Abu <AJi [Ihn Sina] asserted that the [very] existence of 
colors is conditioned by light, since we do not have any sense ]jer- 
ception of them in darkness, Thar [lack of sense perception] would 
be either because of the colors 1 nonexistence, or because of hin- 
drance from die darkness; the second alternative being invalid because 
what does not exist ji.e,, a light] does not hinder, so the former 
alternative would he the one designated. 44 


w 1 Ibn Slrui was ktirrtvn primarily a.^ a p&LUiRCtphin aiui physarisw, t»u r tip con- 
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An objection to this f assertion] is a question, “Why would it nor 
he admissible that [the presence of] light should be the condition 
[rather], for the visual perception of [colons]. since they are not seen 
when it is absent?" 

Isfahan! says; L 1 95, 1’ 03, MS 95b 

2. limn sensations 

a) Colors, Among these [sensations] arc the primary vision 
scnsatinn.% these being 1 ones that are perceived first and in their 
essence,* 5 namely, color and light., T 39 the colors being the most 
prominent sense perceptions, both in their quiddity and in their 
appearance, that is, in their existence A* 

The Imam [Abu *Ali Ibn Sina} said, "Color in its varieties is con- 
ceived as a primary concept, and so it is not possible to define it, 
either by a delimiting definition or a descriptive definition." 

The doctrine sel forth to the effect that blackness is a structure 
dial holds back vision while whiteness is a structure that distributes 
vision is a weak one. This is because intelligent people perceive the 
difference between blackness and whiteness by their intellectual intu- 
ition, As for blackness being something that holds hack vision While 
whiteness distributes it, scholars would not form a concept of it except 
by careful logical reasoning on the basis of knowing [both] black- 
ness and whiteness from experience, and an inductive review of the 
circumstances of both [colors]- Thus, to define blackness and white- 
ness hy these two [actions] p.e,, holding hack lighr and distributing 
it] would be to form a definition on the basis of something more 
obscure, 

An objection has l>eou raised that there is no reality at all in any 
of the colors, 

[This is because] whiteness appears from the intermingling of the 
air with very minute translucent bodies as in snow, and in crushed 
crystal., and at the fracture line in glass. There is no reason for the 


itihiiii:il *1*0 to [he advattceTrient of all the sciences that were accessible in his day: 
natural history, physics,, chemistry, astronomy, mathematics, music?' '’From 

End-2., v. 3, p. 941, &y r ^Ihn Sina 1 ' by A.-M. GniehonJ Baydaivi quotes here a 
stali'mcnl by Ibn Sina and Isfahan] atirb a second, both on the subbed of light 
color and, its nature. 'I'hesr could not hr found: in his at hhnral lea-a! TanbOtat. 
v - In tbcsr essence {or, in themselves) [bi-al-dhat], 

MS pJ: l.e., judjpTH-ulal assent to Lbic fact of Lheir cxistcnte ftnsdiq al-VL'ujfidl 
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whiteness 47 of snow except that in. it there are small icy particles 
intermingled wirh the air, and through that [air| the light penetrates. 
Likewise crushed crystal is seen to be white for that reason, since 
we know that when hand particles come together they do not ]eacL 
passively to each other* and the fracture line in glass is seer To be 
white for that reason. 

Blackness appears from the dense nature of a body and the lack 
of any penetration of Eight into the body’s depth. 

The truth is lhar blackness L 196 and whiteness are two real 
qualities subsisting in a body externally, and what is set forth as the 
reason for their appearance may be | indeed | the tfistin for their 
occurrence externally. 

However, this [judgment] is contradicted by the ease of the white- 
ness, of a boiled egg. [In this case], the whiteness is observed, but 
what has been reported about ii is not understood. The egg became 
hard after boiling* and the hardness had not been observed to be 
in the egg be tore it was boiled, although the egg was transparent. 
Thus, an intermingling of air titter the boiling would be excluded, 
because the egg is heavier and [its] heaviness is proof of die absence 
of any intermingling of sir [within it], 

Moreover, [that casej is like [the case of] magnesia that is a milk- 
like medicine obtained from vinegar in which litharge lues been heated 
until ii decomposes and precipitates in it and [then the liquid] clarifies 
until the vinegar stays perfectly clear- The magnesia [precipitated in 
the mixture] drie^ s after becoming while, 49 a ml its dryness after 
becoming white is an indication both of the lari that there is very 
Hide air in it and of the fact That the earrh-like material after becom- 
ing white is more than it was before, 

'Ihe popular oiotion is that the original colors are black MS 95a 
and white while the rest of the colors arc composed of black and 
white. There is also a theory that the original colors are black, while, 
red* yellow and green. 


+f The MS scribe emitted the following passage then entered it 'm the margin, 
ii.-ii.b mhtor variations lli syntax and word ordr-r. MS: . . not because of the white- 

ness, r , ?r> ; r . and likewise, the fracture hoc in glass . . 

H MS gL: [From [he dried magnesia] Lltcre is obtained the while powder [al- 
brtyS<j} women use nn their facts, 

w Note terms: ma^ieda Paban aL- i adhra l "|; lithiin^e [murdisinj]; precipitates 
(yanhiiiri; becoming white [ahibyidad]. 
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Shaykli Abu f A3i [Tbn Sina] asserted that the very existence of 
colors is conditioned by light, and that color* when light is absent* 
is actually nonexistent, Rather, when lie^ht is absent* a body is pre- 
conditioned to receive its specific color after light will have become 
realized. Me argued lor this view saying that we do not observe col- 
ors in the dark, and die alienee of any observation of colors in 
darkness would be either because the colors are nonexistent* nr 
because of lllr hindrance of the darkness to observation. The second 
[alter native] would be invalid because darkness is the nonexistence 
of light* and what is nonexistent would not be a hindrance. ITius, 
the first [alternative*] is designated. 

An objection to this argument would be |to askf why it would 
not be admissible [ rather J , that .light should lie the condition for die 
visual perception of the colors; thus, the colors would not be seen 
when there would be no light on account of the loss of the condi- 
tion, not on account of hindrance lironi the darkness. 

The truth is mac die difference between the colors In accordance 
with the strength or weakness of the light is known by the lad that 
a colors reality coming when the light is strong is different from the 
color's reality coming when the light is weak, Tills proves that when 
the light is strong the first color, being different in reality from the 
second color* would be excluded* and the second color would occur. 

Moreover* the degree of commonality between the two differing 
colors would have no existence in reality, since it would be impos- 
sible for a portion qf the genus to be reaJ when the difference would 
disappear. Thus* it may be surmised from this ihat the light L 197 
would be the condition for the |yrry| existence of color.^ 1 

Baydawi said: L 197, T 89 

1 ) Color strength. 

A corollary [to this] is that sometimes colors are found to be strong 
when they arc pure, and weak when small particles contrary to them 
arc mixed in with them so that the mixture shows no distinction. 


' f ' MS id Nr*t the temditinn. for its obsc rvH.tJ.on. 
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[slahani says; L 197, T $9, MS %a 

1} Color strength . 

Colors arc sometimes found to foe strong when they arc pure* as 
Is blackness with which no particles of whiteness or other colors arc 
mixed. And sometimes they arc found to be weak when smalt par- 
ticles contrary to them an’ mixed in so that the colors are not dis- 
tinguishable from each other to an observer. It would be as when 
particles of white would he mixed with particles of black in a mix- 
ture in which no distinction could foe made to an observer. So then 
a given black object, would be seen as less black than a black object 
not like [the first}. And since [hr degrees [of .shading] in. this mix- 
ture would be many, the degrees of strength and weakness of the 
blackness would be many. 

Haydawi said; L 197,, T 89 

b) The nOtiOi vf light™ 

The various kinds of lights have heen held to he transparent bod- 
ies each separable from iheir light source, This is because they ace 
capable oi moving about, as is indicated by their descent from the 
heavenly bodies and by the fact that they are capable csf being 
reflected. Moreover, everything that moves is a body. 

The reply |to this theory] is to disallow the minor premise and 
its inference. 

An objection is raised that if they should be bodies that would 
move in accordance with the requirement of their natures, then they 
would |aJlj move in one direction. Also, if they should lie bodies 
and [thus] should be objects of sense perception, then they would 
conceal what is under them, and the most light would conceal the 
most, but the actual fact is contrary to lhal. But if [the bodies] 
should nor l>e objects of sense perception, then die light would not 
be perceived 

The theory 3 b also held that light is identical with colon hut this 
is disallowed by [the argument that] it is sometimes sensatdy per- 


yi ffteguFTting ih.* term for lighf] "The wuifcs oil naiurfil sdrrice an-d cosaiidogy 
of i he Arabs irt ihc I>m pertwl of the Middle Ages (Urn dl-Hayttum Id. 1 03 7], jS- 
Qjtzwiiiii [(3. 12H3), and litter writer*) in lSii: greaL majority of raaei ijho the ii-tttt 
[daw*] . . [From En-I-2 s-v. ‘■'nur', J. Scir-iLlilu: aspceLs 1 ', Ly W. Hartner.] 
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craved when color as not, as with (.rysiEtl when ii is in darkness. 

Thea a [another theory is| that some kinds of light arc 'primary*. 
This [kind] is what curries directly by itself from a source of light, 
It is called a light ray 3 if it is strung, and a 'light beam* if it is 
weak. 5 " 

And some | kinds of lights | arc ^secondary’, that is* whatever comes 
from a light source indirectly by way of something else* as what 
comes upon the face of the earth at the [predawn] time of T !40 
travel, departures 53 and just after sunset, and from the face o: the 
moon. This is called Illumination 1 , bm [it is called] 'shade* if h 
comes from the atmosphere that is qualified by it. Nevertheless, we 
do not perceive it as we perceive shining walls because of its weak 
color. Moreover, [the light] that glittenngly reflects from [various 
object] bodies is. called a 'gleam*. If |the reflected light 1 should be 
directly of itself, then it is called a 'beam*, as of die sun, otherwise, 
it is a ‘glitter,* as of a mirror. 

'Darkness 1 is the absence of any illumination from that whose nat- 
ural function it is to provide light. 

Another theory is that [darkness] is a quality which prevents visual 
perception. But this is disallowed, because if if were such a thing;, it 
would necessarily cause one sitting in the darkness not to set 1 a fire 
that was lit near him and what was around it. But someone might 
object that what would hinder [the visual perception] would be the 
darkness around the object of vision, not around the one who sees. 

Isfahan! says: L 197, T 90, MS 96a b 

h) Th# nature of tight 

Scholars have diilcrod as to whether light would be a body or 
not. Careful investigators 1 ' hold the doctrine that light does nos con- 
stitute 4 body L I9S but is a quality visibly perceived. 

A doctrine has l>een held 55 that various hinds of lights are trans- 
parent bodies that are separable from the light source. Tins is because 


w Note terms: lliftn ray Li^bt beam [shu'a 1 ], 

Lal-irtlai'] MS gh Thai is, 'tKvi- inor[iiri£ : . l.e,, travel departures were scheduled 
for the Lime of (he predawn shy glow. Sources a^rcc on rhe spelling; thus, ir may 
not be iabe[i as lai-islV], the "yeUowiii^ of the sky. 

M MS gl: t,e., live Muiakaltimuri and the laier 3 philosophers. 
v> MS gl: t.C-, fhyj "early’ philosophers. 
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they arc capable of moving about, and every! bine; that can move 
about would be a body, so [be hghls would l>e I30tli.es. . 

The major premise here is dearly proved. As for the minor pre- 
mise* it would be true because the various kinds of lights come down 
from a light source 17 and arc reflected from an object that faces the 
light source and then shines of itself to something else. And every- 
thing that comes down and is reflected is capable of motion -change. 

The [first] reply [to this theory'] is to reject she minor premise* 
because we do not grant that the various kinds oE lights arc capa- 
ble of motion-change. 

[Raydawi’s] Statement is; LC . . , because they come down and are 
reflected.” 

Our fl&fahanfs] position is that we do not grant that the light 
comes down and is reflected. The light occurs in a receiving agent 
facing [the light source] all at once, but when its occurrence comes 
from something high or from a source facing it* it immediately seems 
to the estimation that it has descended and is reflected. 

[.Another] objection jin reply] M to the reason given earlier* [namely], 
that if the various lights were bodies capable of motion in accord- 
ance with their [various] natures "’ 4 they would have motion in [only] 
one direction.*' This would be so, ticcause motion in accordance 
with nature cannot be in two and more direction*, as there would 
be light only from that [one] direction. [In reply we see], however, 
that that is not so, because there would be light from two and more 
directions. 

Moreover, if lights should be bodies* then if jthe bndies| should 
lje perceived by (he visual sense, they would conceal what was below 
them* and whatever gave the most light would conceal the most of 
what was below it. But the fart is to the contrary, because light does 
not conceal w r hat is below it* but the more it increases, the more 
manifest is whatever is below it. 

Rut if [the bodies] should mot be sensately perceived, then the 
light would not be semately perceived; but ihis would be impossi- 
ble* for sense perception contradicts it. 


w MS jgl: IkcauR?: it is tmpnshble for accidental qualities to iruwe about. 

5? MS |d: Ukc the sLiii. 

^ MS I.e., in die second place. 

* MS i^3: Since {in litut case] there would be neither a i-dLI nor uuinpukion, 
m MS jd: Either* up or (town. 



This requires consideration. The fact that a Eight is scnsately per- 
ceived docs no: imply thaL it would conceal what is below it. since 
many bodies that are sensately perceived do nor conceal what is 
below them* such as glass and crystal, 

it would be preferable to hold that if light should be a body, then 
the implication would be that there was [either] an interpenetra- 
tion* 1 or, an increase in the size of the body* 12 that would receive 
the tight when the light comes to it, But this [whole] conclusion 
would be false. 

[Another] theory has been held |to the of fart] that light is iden- 
tical with color, 

But this is disallowed because sometimes light is perceived wilh- 
out any color, as in the case of crystal when it is in the darkness, 
for its: shining is perceived without color. Moreover, [this would be 
disallowed] since if the lighi should be white itself for example., then 
MS 9”a while would have no commonality with black in the light, 
just as [white] has no commonality with [black] in its whiteness. 

But the conclusion is false, because black and white sometimes 
do have a commonality in the light in spite of their difference in 
quiddity. 

Then, among the [various kinds of] lights., there is ‘primary 4 light 
that comes upon a body from a light source directly by itself, as the 
light upon die face of the earth L 199 after sunrise. It is called 
a L ray* if it is strong** and a ‘beam* if it is weak/' 1 

Another kind among the tights is 'secondary* light, that conies 
upon a body from a light source indirectly by way of something else. 
This is like the fight that comes upon ihe face of the earth at the 
[predawn] lime of travel departures and just after sunset. This [sec- 
ondary light] had become a light source by way of the atmosphere, 
which [in turn] had become a light source by way or die sun. It is 
also like the light that tomes upon the fate of the carlh from (he 
itiooriT J Secondary Light is tailed 'Uuminadon ; but il is tailed ‘shade 4 
if it falls upon a body front atmosphere that has been qualified by 
lights that [in turn] became a light source by way of the sun. 


41 MS gl: IjT., an interpeneiT.a.rtm'i of ibc two spare dimensions. 

*■' MS gl: Assuming its no n -penctra d on mm the body. 

4 '' MS gl: As in the: Liuddle of Lhn- day. 

^ MS gl: As ai the first and lasc of [hr- day. 

MS gl: 1 j^ht from die moon is a secondan, light because it [Le., the moon] 
kikes its Ill^C from the sun. 
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| llaydawi'sj statement “Nevertheless,, it is not perceived 11 ® is a 
reference to ihc answer to a supposed interpolation. A full statement 
of the interpolation would he that if the 'shade 1 should be 'light 1 , 
then it would be perceived just as 'light 1 is perceived [when reflected] 
from a wall .shilling from lacing the sun ? and a full statement of the 
answer is, dial nevertheless the shade would not be perceived as the 
light [reflected] from a wall shining from facing the sun is perceived, 
on account of Ehe [comparative] weakness of the 'shade 1 , [which] 
even if ii is. light’, nevertheless it ts weak, and weak light would not 
be perceived [ii.c,, in the same degree], [Baydawi's] words, “Because 
of its weak color 11 ,*"' relcrs to this | statement of the answer]. 

The light that glitter ingly reflects from bodies is called a 'gleam 1 . 
If that gleam is [reflected] directly of itself then it is called a ‘beam 1 * 
as of the sun, but if the gleam is [reflected indirectly and] not of 
itself* it is called a 'glitter 1 , as of a mirror.^ 

‘Darkness, 1 is a term for the absence of 'illumination^ i.e., the 
absence of 'light' from that wbo«e function ii is [to provide] light. 
Something from which tight has been excluded is ‘dark 1 ; thus, dark- 
ness 1 is having no light- 

[ Another | theory is also held that darkness is a quality that makes 
visual perception impossible.^ 

But this theory is rejected, because if darkness were a quality pro 
venting visual perception, then it would require that a person sitting 
in darkness would not see a fire that was lit near him, because of 
the inherent necessity of the existing darkness dint would prevent 
visual perception. MS 97b But the conclusion is false. 

However, an objection might be raised that the darkness sur- 
round tug the object of vision would lie what would prevent visual 
perception, not the darkness surrounding the observer, " ri 


"" Baydavd’E verb (he statement had l>ern in (he 1st plural active, while 
IsEabani’s verb quoit is in (he 3rdi siiifjulfor 

MS gl: ].£, i he color ol the aiTOosptu^ jnUhidwiVT since (he weaker (he color 
(hr more difficult is The reeqpiion |c|ijbfll) of light, and what has no codon has no 
reception ai all. 

Ia MS td: Thus* on tlial basis the moon doe& not have 'Uiuminatinn' [nurj brn 
it has a ‘■beam 1 , 

frl MS Thus, the opposition between them [i.c., darkness and seeing] would 
be the opposition of contnirics [al-didayn], 

™ MS gl: The example [just] mentioned include Line observer, io thh would be 
a iLuffiOn^ panJctihriuiiion [utkhuh at-daVa 1 ]. 
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Baydawi said: L 199, T 90 

3 . Hearing sensations 

The consonant letters' 1 arc qualities that arc applied as accidents 
to sounds,, and thus they are distinguished from one another in 
'weight' and ‘emphasis',' 73 They arc divided into 

a) 'voiced 1 [consonants] , namely, the L coi tenant letters uf 
elongation and quiescence 1 s [i.c,, ['alii'] , fwaw], and [y a 3 ] | . and into 

b) 'unvoiced* [consonants] , namely, all the others. 71 

It is well known chat 

1) the most frequent cause [sabab] of sound is the wave- 
molion of" air flue night abonl] by striking [as of a drum] or pluck- 
ing hard [as of a stringed instrument], T 91 and that 

2) the sen sate [perception of [sound] depends upon the 
airs wave-motion reaching [into] the car passage. This is because 

aa) [the sound] deviates wiih the blowing of the wind, 
and 

bb) | the time of hearing a sound] is different from 
[the time of] observing die cause, as with the blows of an axe, and 
because 

ct) il the etld of a reed should l>e placed upon a per- 
son’s ear passage and spoken into, no one else would hear. 

Furthermore, | it is well known ihaLj 

3) sound is sensateH perceived externally, otherwise its 

direction would not be known. 

An echo is a sound that conies L 200 as the reflection of the 
airs wave motion from a mountain or a [large] smooth-surfaced 
body. 


11 CottHAiaffl litters [aJ-frurflf], 

■ Reading with lIh: sM/id group of sources lisirci here (br the B&ydawj nest 
[hit vary as Jijllowv I. L and T: [al-thiql Vva-aJ-klufTiih]; L adds in (be* margin: 
11 [^■&l-friddahj a miiiiusdpt variant.’ 1 2 MS Garrett ?S3Ji, MS Garrett SS^Hb, 
and MS Garnett- Yahuda 90$ 3 a|] agree: |a.L.[hic|l wa-ahhiddah]. 

Observation: 'I lie stvemd group of sooiref ? for Lhc Baydawi text reading, Svrigfrt 
and empJiasis, 1 present term? from difEercnL categories, so there would be no redun- 
dancy of category . On the other hand the reading of L and T, ’heaviness and light- 
new/ has both <erma as examples from the category of 'weight, 1 thus showing a. 
rednndaocy However, some authors accepted the pair, "heaviness and lightnco/ as 
sufficient far the discussion. 

^ Nole remiR" voiced canton ants [al-rnusawwilah.]; consonant letters of dPngatinn 
und quiescence [hurjf al-madd wa-al-lm]; unvoiced consonant letters |sd-muaiNUah|. 
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Isfahan! says: L 200, T 91, MB 97b 

3 -. Heating stttuHttns 

The objects of hearing arc ‘sounds* and the ‘consonant letters'. 
.Both or these are beyond ihe need for a definition because their 
quiddities are very plain. 

The consonant letters are qualities’ 4 that are applied as accidents 
to sounds. By these one sound is distinguished from another that 
has a commonality with it in emphasis a ltd weight, 75 by making a 
distinction in wlial is heard. 

In making the last reservation we avoided mentioning any sound 
[that would he overmuch | long" or ‘short', and any sound [lhai 
would be] ‘proper 1 or improper'. Each of these | latter sounds] may 
have as an accidental quality some structure by which, it would he 
distinguishable from another like it in emphasis and weight.'" bill 
there would be no distinction in what is heard, because the [over- 
much] length* or 'shortness' and the 'properness 1 or the lack of it 
arc not heard. Regarding the ‘length' or 'shortness, 1 it is because 
they are both quantitative in nature, and are not auditory. And 
regarding the ‘prupemess’ or ihe lack of it, it is because they both 
are natural imprints, 7 * With respect to this quality [of t prapeme$&'] , 
it is preferable to call the sound a consonant letter, but not the qual- 
ity itself™ 

a) The ‘consonant le nets' are divided into 'voiced conso- 
nants', these being Called in Arabic, ‘consonants of elongation and 


MS gl: 1.4, structures and forms [hay^l wa^rghaij. 

The moire es used for Isfahan's onmmcntaiy vary here, as in ihc B&ydawi icxt: 

b. T. and the MS: | ts al-khsHah wa-al-thiql; a gloas in 1. indicium [ai-hirUiah] as 
a MS variant fgr fkhiitah] . 

MS Garrett fiflflHa and MS Garrett-Yahuda 11H6: [al-hiddah wa-ai-thiql], The 
translation will prefer the littrr reading, to agree with shat followed Let the Baydawi 
test, 

113 Sonnies used vary slightly: L ](Y dt-hiiJdah w a -ai'ihi ■:(!], and Ltuiicaihig in a 
riri-s-; iliac [al-kbiHah] i:- another MS reading tor ilie first trim; [ti al-kliillah wa-aJ- 
thlc|L] . The MS reads: , . by which one would be distini^iLshable from another in 

bj^htiies and heavifuess' 1 ; MS Gamett-Yahuda -f-lSt? and MS Garrett read: 

[is nl-lpddsJi ivd-al-Unql]. The sL^iilkanc* hc« b. L’s shift to [al-tjidjdah] Iron) its 
previous 

17 MS glosses: 1. I.e., bodi a:r* aesthetic mattm [amitfn wi(rtitnry£nj; %. Because 
they would be iwrcetved by Aesthetic jiiciiLtsoti [bi-aJ-wijdSis], nor [merely] by heating. 

1K MS gb l e., the quality Jtseli'^ould not be called a "consonant letter.’ 



quiescence' [i_e TJ in having no con-sortajital const ticlionj, namely, 
[alifj, [waw] , and! [ya 1 ]. 79 

1: This is became they arc generated by elongating die 
[mobll] vowels immediately preceding and congenial to thcmi [that 
is[, the ^A" sound for the alif T the ,: U 1 sound (dr the waw, and the 
'I 1 sound for ihc va J , as in [h^| s [ho], and [hi]^ 

2) Moreover^ it is not possible to begin [a word] with 
them in dun stale [or elongation] ( because they are then fin their] 
quiescent [si ah'], arid is is not possible to begin with a [letter in its] 
quiescent [state], 

b) Furthermore, [the letters arc divided also into] 'unvoiced 
consonants 9 , which constitute all the others, (that is, all but the con- 
sonant lei lets of elongation and, quiescence), like the [la 9 ] and the 
[la 1 ],® 1 and the others, And it is possible to begin [a word] with 
these [consonant letters]. 

It is well known that 

I ) the most frequent cause of sound is the wave-motion 
of the air, by beating [as on a drum] or by hard plucking [as of a 
stringed instrument | H The * wave-motion of the ah' is not an expres- 
sion for a transiting motion of one air mas* by itself, in that a sin- 
gle air mass itself would carry the sound and move it into the car 
passage, but rather, the wave-motion^ is an expression for an event 
that takes place in the air by way of one beat after another [as of 
a drum], and one silent rest after another [in alternation]. The cause 
of this wave-motion is the beating MS 9lia that is a strong stroke 
[as of a drum], or the plucking that is a strong division |of the air] 
jas of a stringed instrument]. The heating and the plucking each 
make a wave go out in The air until it IS inverted with great force 
on hjoth sides from the distance [Le,, the distant goal] to which the 


n L, T., MS Garrett 989fla and MS Garrctt-Yahuda give these letters 

'properly 1 in the sequence of the Arabic alphabet, i.e., [alif], [waw]., Jya 1 ]; the MS 
alone here uses iht sequence uf the Farsi -Ottoman alphabet, i.e., failiFl . fya 3 ], [waw], 
ihus slwwini ;i t tkgm: oF'irtrproperness' with raspeei to correct Arabic sequeoce, 
(]}f (be 11™ graup. the probable majority are pituliim of the fai^Ottoman hn- 
^LiisUc milieu. but a concern for d]e ‘prapemess 1 of .Arabic is evident. 

H MS gl; I bis means that the [ahfj ivas generated Irani the [fachahl, and (he 
[wSw] from the [i,bmm*h] ] and the [yft 5 ] Irani Che [kasrsh], 

151 Reading wiih. T and ihe MS. Och^r $i>urcts vary — L; |ta > ] and f-zA 5 ];, MS 
Garten 9B9Ha: [ha J ] arid [is 1 ]. 

f “ MS ijl: Tills ramditioti is like the wave-modem of water in a ptx.il when a stone 
is thrown into ils midst. 
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agent bearing nr plucking it had sent it. The implication from this H ^ 
is that the air at a distance from fthc inversion force} is compliantly 
receptive* 4 10 the configuration and wave-motion (hat come upon u 
there, while site [action of] beating and plucking, that is the cause 
of the wave-morion that [in turn] is the proximate cause of the 
sound, is conditioned by the resistance [to lire action], not by any 
hardness [of air or water]. For facing upon water with something 
[as a rod] will occasion sound without there being any hardness, 
and trying to pluck something L 201 from [a ball of] cotton 
would not he to produce sound, on account of the absence of any 
resistance [from the cotton]. 

Also it is well known that 

2) sensale perception of sound depends upon air that has 
wave-motion and carries the sound reaching into the ear passage- 
This is because the voice of a muezzin on a minaret [calling believ- 
ers to the prayer rite], will incline from side to side when the wind 
is blowing, and because one's sense-perception of a sound sometimes 
will vary [by ait interval] from [the moment of] observing its cause* 
as with the stroke of atj axe, for when we see from afar one who 
strikes his axe upon wood, we see the stroke before we hear the 
sound, and because if anyone takes a long | hoi taw | tube and places 
one of its ends upon his month and the other end upon the ear 
pannage of a person and speaks into u willl a loud voice, that per- 
son will hear him, while no one rise will hear him, lw 

it is well known, further, that 

3) sound is something sensalely perceived externally, that 
is, it h present in the wave-motion of the air external to the ear 
passage, 

The theory has been held that sound has no existence in the 
vibrating air external to the car passage:, but rather, the sound occurs 
Only in one's hearing from contact with the vibrating ah when it 
reaches the car passage. But this [theory] is refuted by the fact that 
if it should be so then ut would not know its direction. It, would 
be just as when we would not perceive a tangible object unless it 


ai MS fkc.Jc the irveTsi-on. 
w MS $1: I.t, [the] receptivity jqabiliyaJi]. 

11 MS gi Btreause l}i^ [vibraLirud ail 1 readies only his tar, nut the tar oT any- 
one c-Lsc, 
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should touch u&; we do not perceive by the touch [alone] from which 
direction the tangible object has reached us. 

An echo is a sound [hat conies from the reflection of air in wave* 
motion from a mountain or some [large 1 smooth-surfaced body, 
Indeed f when air MS 9Rb that is in wave -motion is impacted by 
some obstacle Like a mountain or smooth wail, in such a way that 
this air in wave-motion is bounced back while yet keeping within it 
die structure of the original air wave, a second sound originates from 
that [impaction], and that is the echo. 

Raydawi said: L 201, T 91 

4. 7 a 5 It sensations 

A body [of material] lor food] will be either coarse or line or 
medium, and the agency that will act upon iL will be either heat or 
cold or something temperate between the two. 

a) Heat will produce 

t) in coarse material Tittcmesd. anti 

2) (it the line: ‘sharp acridity 1 , and 

3) in what is medium [coarse] ‘saltiness*. 

b) Cold [will produce] 

4j in coarse material ‘a sharp ^stringency*, and 

5) in fine material ‘sourness*, and 

£>j in what is medium [coarse] an ‘astringcncy*. 

c) Medium jhcat will produce] 

7) in coarse material ‘sweetness 1 ; and 

B) in fine material [the taste of] a Tatty' substance*, and 

9) in medium [coarse material] a ‘flatness of taste*. 

Sometimes ‘insipidity : is applied to what has no taste, or whose 
taste is not percei ved, us that of brass. Nothing is dissolved from it, 
on account of its great density, that would blend to the tongue and 
thus be sensatdy perceived. 

And sometimes two tastes will join together, as [for instance J bit- 
terness and ^stringency in bOHthom [Lyrium], [a tasro| railed r nan- 
seous’, ui id [as for instance] bitterness and saltiness, in wormwood" 1 " 
T 92 [a taste] called ^brackish’.® 7 


5,1 The MS and MS Gafreu in ihe ramraentary, give (he correct spelling. 

Ikrc, b iiii 'l vaiy. 9 ,: ultrtthali; f. saW-thall = sail marsh,. WMCMBOSS- 

terms are mainly drawn i’rqtri dictionaries, using Wekr's 3rd ed, sod Hava: 
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Isifehani says: L 20 1, T 02 , Mis 98b 

4, Taste msatms 

[Of the various foixf tastes] there; arc nine™ with respect to the 
recipient [fond. material] and the causative agency, L 202 indeed, 
a food uste will have a body [of food material | that carries it M which 
is either fine or COArsr or medial between fineness and coarseness, 
And food taste will have an agency [he., act] tig ujjoq the taste] that 
will be either heat or cold or something temperate between heat and 
cold- 

aj Thus, heat produces 

1) in what is coarse a bitterness, and 

2) in what is fine a sharp acridity, and 

3) in what is medium [coarse] a saltiness. 

b) Cold produces 

4) in coarse material a sharp astringenq, 90 and 

5) in fine material a sourness,^ and 

6) in what is medium [co&i-se] an ^stringency. 

c) Medium heal produces 

1 ) in coarse material a sweetness, and 

8; in fine materia] |thc taste ofj a lat.ty substance, anti 

9) in medium [coarse material] a Harness of taste, 
‘TasteLessness 1 is used in two different meanings; the first of them 
being that which really has no taste, while the second is that which 
really has taste, bat its taste is not sensately perceived because of its 
extremely dense coarseness, Nothing dissolves from [the second] that 
mingles with the tongue, so there is no peiCeption of its taste, as 
with brass and iron. Nothing dissolves from (either of] these that 


t hiucrjKs& fm^ranih], 2 . skitrp acridity [hnralahl; 3, salrinicSs frm.i]yhah]j ■!, 
sh^n> wsULrii^tKy ftjfrjplij; 5- sourness [Tsi.i iniitlah); $. aitriogetKy [qab^h 7, sween- 
UCSS, [haftwah]; fl. a fatty substance [diisCmiali | ; ^). flat of taste |[afahab]^ l£)- bit- 
terness & asLriugcncy fiil-bashij.'ahj of buxthona jal-hudud]: El. billed^ & sdlincus 
[al-n/iiqah] (rf wiinnwood [al-duhah] . 

MS pi- I.t, Of |s]ic food Itisli^J the rifttpte ones [biBiyifUtiii] afe rtine*, 

MS gl. ].<■ the: r^cipii’iai [al-qatHlJ jol' LcJ . 

* MS gji: Understand chal stringency [qabdj and sharp ast ri ngency [MS onbotc- 
naphy: are closely nr^ated, dir dillrnr-ncc bri.ci.Lj that due astringent con- 

sirins [yaqhi]d| [hr surface of the trjnijijr, wKiSct sharp astringcncy coiiRtnrcs IhiiJl 
the surface pf the tongue and ics interior together. 

T MS: [khnmudahj. 
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would mix with the tongue and be perceived, because of die extremely 
dense coarseness, but then if [this sample] should be changed in the 
dissolution and refinement of its parts a taste would be perceived 
from it. Ihe in this [second] sense is reckoned as a 

[real) taste, but not so the first [sense, that has no taste]. 

Understand that individual tastes constitute these nine. Sometimes 
there are joined in one [tasse-bearing] lxxly two tastes or more, and 
so another than these nine would be perceived. The joining together 
of two tastes would be like the mixing together 

(lb.) of bitterness and ^stringency of the boxthom |Ly- 
cium|, [a taste] called * nauseous'. The hoxchorn v is a medicine, 
being a species of the prickly saltwort [Salsoln kali], [And such a 
joining would be] like the mixing together 

(11.) of bitterness and saltiness in wormwood, [a taste) 
called ‘brackislib 93 The joining together of more [than two tastes] 
would be like the mixing together of bitterness, sharp acridity and 
^stringency in the eggplant, 

Raydawi said; L 202, T 92 

5. Smell sensations 

The odors that are agreeable to one's temperament arc called L fra- 
granf 7 and those that are disagreeable to it [are called] : putrid\ 
Sometimes an odor h called sweet or [sometimes] sour** in view of 
what accompanies ir. 4 he various kinds of odors do not have sjMicific 
names, 'Hie reason for the sensate perception of these [odors] is the 
arrival in the nose of air that has been qualified by [otic of them]. 
Another theory is [that the reason for the semate perception of odors 
is the coming to the nose of air] mixed with a fine particle dissolved 
from shat which possesses the odor.. 


M The scribes shew uncertainty ot the unbogniphy here; 1, reads [kha 3 ] instead 
ctf [ha J ], the MS reverses lEie vuwdn in [butjta^Q but correctly drsc^rib^s thdr order. 

MS S 3l Out: riayri that rht- tasre is iulolenibLy brackish [lu. L &m maz'riq], when 
j. if ovcitv stalred. 

^ fhaj]iiddJi]|; L: [klvaiYiidahJ. 
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Islahani says: L 202, T 92, MS 98b 

5. Smdl sensations 

The sancll sensations arc constituted MS 99a by odors perceived 
by The sense of smell There are no names for their various kinds 
except from the viewpoint of their being agreeable or disagreeable. 
For the odors that are agreeable to one’s temperament are called 
; lragrant J , those disagreeable to one’s temperament are called ; putrkf. 
Sometimes a name will be derived from food tastes closely associ- 
ated with The odors, and people will say L 203 that it is a sweet 
odor or a sour odor !!r ' in view of a closely associated food taste. The 
reason for the sensate perception of an odor is the coining to the 
nose of air that is qualified by the odor- Another theory i$ dial 
the reason for the sensate perception of the odor is the coming to 
the nose of air mixed with a fine particle dissolved from that which 
ptKisesses the odor. But this is improbable, for ii is impossible for 
particles of a small bit of musk to produce an odor that would spread 
to many places, each sample of which would be like the odor per' 
ceived at first. 

Baydawi said: L 203, T 92 


2. Psvi'hir qualities 

The psychic qualities comprise the living nature' [or, life 1 ], ‘health 
and illness’, and ‘perception’, and [other basic qualities] upon which 
‘actions' depend, as 'power and will, [Qualities] that are permanent 
are called a ‘’habkual nature’, while the ones that arc not such are 
called a ‘condition*. 

Tkf Iking nature, [and its absence] 

a. The living animate nature is a power that conforms to what 
is normal to the specks, arid the rest of the powers issue from it. 

J, The Physician-Philosopher [Ibn Sana- reasoned that [the liv- 
ing animate nature] was distinct from the two powers of sensate per' 
cep don and nourishment taking [from the fact] that a body member 


at The MS ui]d L reaJ; [UiEimiitjdhl. 
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of a paralytic would be alive but not sensitive [to stimuli], while a 
withered body member would be alive but not taking nourishment; 
but plants arc the reverse [of the latter |. But this [inference by Ibn 
Sina] has been disallowed 

a) on the basis that the absence of an 'action’ does not 
imply the absence of a 'power, because admissibly some hindrance 
anight prevent [the power] from [an action]. Let no one say that 
the ’power 5 is what causes an ‘action’, because, if that should be 
granted, then it would imply that the term 'power' should not be 
applied in |a given easel because of the absence of any 'action 1 . 
Moreover, [Ibn Sma T s inference is disallowed] 

b] on the basis dial nourishment taking by plants is different 
in its essence from nourishment taking by living animate beings. 

Z The philosophers and the MiPlnzilah posited a physical com 
slJLniion as the condition [for a living nature], This [theory] ha$ been 
disallowed on the basis that if [the living nature] should subsist in 
the totality [of a physical constitution], and if [the living nature] 
should be a single unity „ then one entity would be i nhering in a plu- 
rality of substrates* while if [the living nature itself] should be a plu- 
rality, then every single [unit of the living nature] would be conditioned 
Upon another. T his requires consideration. 

b. 'Death 1 is the absence of the Thing animate nature' from 
something whose function it is to have it. There is another theory' 
that [death | is a quality that is the opposite of life, ill accor- 
dance with the word of [God|: "[God] created both death and life." 
[Q. 67:2] 

Now, “nonexistence 55 would not be [something] created, and [so] 
ibis [theory] lias been disallowed on the basis (hat the meaning of 
"creation” [here] is a “fulfilling of a [divine] particular decree.” 

Isfahan] says: L 203, T 32, MS 33a 


2 . Psychic qualities 

Comprised among the psychic [accidental] qualities are the 'living 
nature' [or, Tife 1 ]* 'health and illness 3 , and 'perception and [other 
qualities] upon which ’actions' are dependent, as 'power and will’. 
Psychic quaii lies that are permanent are called a 'habitual nature 5 , 
and those not such, that is, not 'permanent,' arc called [a| 'condition 5 . 
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The difference between a "habitual nature' and a 'condition 1 is due 
to separable accidental qualities,^ as 'permanence 1 and its absence - 
Tins is because when a psychic quality first occurs, it is called a 
‘condition/ L 204 then it will iindf become a ‘habitual nature 3 ; 
but things that differ [from one another] on account of specific 
‘differentia 1 ' cannot possibly be inverted one into another, 

The presentation of the psychk qualities is in five subtopics: 

1, The living nature [and its absence); 2. Perception |and knowl- 
edge]; 3. Power and will; 4, Pleasure and pain; T 93 5. Health 

and illness.* 7 

1 he living nature [and its absence] L 204:4, T 93; I ,, MS 99a;] 6 

a. 'ITie ‘living nature 1 [or, ‘life 1 ] is a power that conforms to what 
is norma! to the species,"” and all the rest of the powers of living 
animate beings issue from it. What is meant by ‘normal to the species* 
is that for a given species there will lie one constitution that is the 
most appropriate of ail the constitutions relating to it. Moreover, the 
living nature' may be descriptively defined as a power that implio 
idy requires [the powers of] 'sensate perception 1 and 'motion-change 1 
as conditions for the normality of the constitution [of any living 
being] , 

1. The Physiciatl-Fhilosophcr Abu c Ali [Ibn Sina] reasoned'* 1 
that the living nature was distinct from the two powers of '"sc mace 
perception 1 MS 99b and ‘nourishment Inking' because a body 
member that is paralyzed is alive, because if it should not he alive 
then it would decay and suffer corruption; moreover, i: would not 
have any sensatc awareness; therefore, the "living nature 3 is some- 
thing other than the "power of lieiisate perception, 1 Furthermore, a 
withered body member is alive, but it does not take nourishment, 
necessarily so because of its being withered. [On the other hand,] 
plants take nourishment but theirs is not a living animate nature. 


r "' MS gj: f , ^^^rLait]CI:lCC■ jfl an ajCCwtfiU iii ' I'l . L I.I i I u .' l L tuamne/ arwl iis al)flCE*VL" 13 SUi 
decide- ril of ‘Condition'; thus, the difference between them ik on account erf acci- 
dental qualities, not *Sp*d£c diffrmitia,’ 

m Considering itir: subject matter actually discus-aed, slit: Ri.si L> of five paired topics. 
w "Normal to she species" [aJ-L i 'tLcl2.t atnaWf]. 

1,1 L e^I: I FU expression, 'The IViysiaan-Philosopher rcustmed": Our primary mas- 
ter [al-raTs] [Ihn Sinu | mentions this intVrencc Ln [his book] ihe [Fmm al- 

Sayyid al-Sharif aJ-furjani's rIosscs on bfahani’a mminenUry hers. Tire- slatemenc 
is also Htltribnced to Ihtn bim in F.D. Kami's Afofcurol, p_ £)fl, Cairo, 1123 ed.| 
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Thus, the 'living nature’ docs exist apart from the power of c nour' 
ishment taking", and the power of nourishment taking docs exist 
apart from the living nature, so [lie 'living nature' is something other 
[hail the power of ‘nourishment lakirtg\ 

L-al. But the argument of Shaykh [Ibn Sina] is disallowed 1 *' 
because 

a} we do not grant that the living nature’ would be some- 
thing other than the 'power of sensate perception 1 and the ‘power 
of nourishment taking 1 . 101 

[BaydawTs] statement is lhal the paralysed body member is live 
but is not sensitive |io stimuli], while (he withered body member ss 
live but does not take nutrition. 

Our position is [hat rhe absence of seriate perception and the 
absence of any nourishment taking do not logically requite the absence 
of any power of sensate perception or power of nourishment taking. 
It is admissible that the power of sensate perception and the power 
of nourishment taking should exist, while some hindrance would pre- 
vent them from [bring active in] Serisatc perception and in nour- 
ishment taking. 

Let no one say that the ‘power’ is what causes an 'action*, 1 '' as 
in that case the two powers of ‘sensare perception 1 ' and 'nourishment 
taking' by logical necessity would not be present in the paralyzed 
body member or the withered body member since their causation 
of action was absent 

Our [Isfahani’s] position is that we do not grant that ‘power’ 03 
is what causes an ‘action, 5 but rather [(hat] 'power’ is the basic prin- 
ciple 1,11 of the 'action 1 , [this, role being] more inclusive than causing 
an action in the first place. Moreover, if it should be granted that 
‘power’ would be the term for what causes an 'action", then 

1) the implication would be that the term ‘power’ would 
not be applied to that [other] entity whose function it is to cause, 1 ® 
although it is not actually causing the 'action 5 ; but from the latter 
fact [i,e r * that it is nor actually causing the action] 

In * MS gl: The one dhallrtwing it Ls [lie Imam [Takhir al-Din ai-Rau]. [The difc- 
cussLun is in RiLzi's Mvhasxi, p, 9ft «f Cairo, 1323 /lh. cd.] 

IDl The MS ha.^ oecIili.i.i.'lI [hr clause, "be^u.^ we do nnt grant.” 

,rTl Reading with ihr MS, MS Garrett 9St9Ha. aud MS Gamitt-Yahuda j H36- L 
a:u.l T both inserL here, [la bi-al-qQwah]. 

lua Hie MS insens here, fibarah. 'arnma] ,l a term Ibr what . . 

lM1 MS l.e,, the validity of the action ftalahiyat al-F‘l|r 

"" Tl)r.- MS inerts H-ere [bi*at-fi E rj, bjt the ^(tse is efcAr without (he itisenkut. 
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2) the implication would noi be that ihat [other] entity 1 ** 
would be absent. 

1— a2, Furthermore, [the argument of ]bn Sma] is disallowed 
because 

b) the nourishment taking of plants contrasts with the nour- 
ishment taking of animate living brings both in reality and in essence. 
Thus, the | fact that] the nourishment taking of plants is something; 
distinct from [their] living nature does not imply that the nourish- 
ment taking of animate living beings is something distinct from [their] 
liring nature, L 205 

2. The philosophers and the Mu'laailah had posited a healthy 
physical constitution as the condition for [a Living nature]. Hut the 
rest of the MutakaDimiin disagreed with them, holding that u phys- 
ical constitution is not a precondition for the L living nature 1 , 10 ' As 
used by the philosophers, the ‘physical constitution 5 is a term for a 
body composed of the four elements in such a way that there results 
from their combination a blended temperament, that is the condi- 
tion for a living nature, 

3. As used by die Mutakalhrmni, 104 the 'physical constitution 5 
is a term MS 1 00a fur a [minimum] total of individual atoms, 
[and] from less than [this minimum total] a living being could not 
possibly [be composed] , 14rt 

(2.) The philosophers |also| hold that a living nature is condi- 
tional upon there being a normally balanced blended temperament 
and a spirit, this latter being constituted of fine bodies generated 
from the vapor of the blended elements flowing in the blood vessels 
that spring from the heart, namely, those tailed the 'arteries 5 * and 
[further]* a normally halantred 'blended temperament 5 and a ‘spirit 5 
will not Income a reality unless there is a physical constitution, 

2, -a. However, the theory that a 'living nature" is conditioned 
upon there be trig a physical constitution was disallowed, and the 
argument disallowing that the living nature would be conditioned 
upon a physical constitution is that 


"■ MS gl: Namely, "iliiV 

lur MS pi: Understand that ihc Asha'liah alt agree thai a healthy connliludon 
would not be u condition for the ejuslcnce of a living nature, since with (hem it 
would hr admissible for God Most High tv create life in h single atom. 

m MS gl: l,e. h [of] the Mu'iaalah. 

‘ w MS gl: That is, the composition of a living being niayawin] would not be 
possible with L$hs diaji those atumj. fhat is because lliey do not admit {the possi- 
bility of] the living nature subsisting in a single atom 
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a) if the living nature should Subsist in the total number of 
parts of the physical constitution, and if the living nature (itself] 
should be a single unit, then [it would be a case of] a single acci- 
dental quality fi.e.,, die living nature] inhering in multiple substrates., 
which would be impossible. Furthermore, 

b) if the living nature should be a plurality* that ts, if in 
carh atom of the physical constitution separately there should be a 
living nature, then the subsistence of each single unit of the [living 
nature] would be conditional upon the subsistence of every other 
unit | of itj in some other atom, 

1) Tf the case should be otherwise, then [stilt] a healthy 
physical constitution would not lie a condition for the living nature. 
Rut, 

2) if the condition should be as described, then a circu- 
lar argument would be implicit, and that would he impossible. Rut 
this requires consideration, because a single [unit of] living nature 
subsists in the totality of [bodyf parts, a [single] totality, and tills 
does not imply that a single accidental quality would he inhering in 
multiple substrates. 

b, ‘Death 1 is the absence of the living nature from some thing 
whose function it is to have iti although it is better to say that [death] 
is the absence of the living nature from that | situation] in which the 
living nature is | normally] found, the opposition between these two 
[cases] being an opposition between ‘ deprivation ’ and ‘possession . 

Another theory is tliat death is a quality in opposition to the liv- 
ing nature, in accordance with l he word of God Most High, “J"God| 
created both deal!* and life/* [Q 67:2] However, "nonexistence" not 
being a Created entity, this theory was disallowed because the mean- 
ing of ‘creation 1 Pie re] is that it es the fulfilling of a [divine] par- 
ticular decree. But this [fulfilling] need not consist of something 
having existence, since what is nonexistent also [results from] the 
fulfilling of a particular decree, 

Baydawi said: L 205. T 93 

Perception and knowledge 

a, [Perception.] "Perceptions 1 are eh her 

1. plainly external, aa is "seusute perception' by the five exter- 
nal senses,, or 

2. (they arc mental and] internal, these latter being divided into 
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a) ‘concept formations' and 

h) 'judgmental assents’ [i.e., to rhe concepts being formed; 
then [the judgmental assents] become knowledge] . 

b. [Knowledge,] 

L Ctmcefd jbnnaiioir " is the [present] existence of Lhe TbrnT of 
(he 'intelligible object of knowledge’ within die ‘knower’. What indi- 
cates the existence of this 'form 1 within the [knower'sf intellect is 

a) that we form a concept of a nonexistent empty, and 

b) that WC make it distinct from anything else, a distinction 
that will not be realized until after it lias become an established cer- 
tainty, It is not something in external [reality], for it is in the mind. 

An objection to this | doctrine] is raised with the argument that it 
would require the mind to be hot [and[ cold [and] straight [and] 
round simultaneously when conceiving these qualities. 

[In reply to this objection it can be said], the truth is that if 111 
| the objecting philosophers] should intend by the [term] Tomv some- 
thing like a reflected image in a mirror, (lien lhal [sense] would bear 
[what is meant ]. 1 L " But if they should mean something that would 
have a commonality with the external iti all of its quiddity, then 
thaL would be ]asi] invalid [meaning], because [the Term’] is an 
accidental quality, while (he [intelligible J object of cite Concept being 
formed’ might be a substance. Moreover, sometimes an entity will 
form a conception of itself, so if its own image should occur within 
[a material entity | , then the implication would be that two like images 
were joined together. 

Let no one say that a ’thinking person’ and an ^intelligible object* 
would be one entity, because the thinking person is the one who 
brings up before himself something that is other chan himself and 


110 At this point* without explanation, Baydavri himself by inadvertence, [or, thr 
onpinal editors of his text] bad reversed hi* usual presentation sequence, i.o.„ (ho 
standard sequence, namely, first cm&frt p/tmaiim. then jbdgttifttfut (LmtM. Islhhani 
attempted Art explanation in hLs fioinmentAiy at this po-inr, but he is nor sure why 
tltis wirs done. Therefore, seeing rhac the unaccountable revered of sequence ill 
TSaydawi's tt-xt would result ruth' in cnnlnsiou arui thai no meaningful advantage 
would lx 1 pained, as die Lchlcir we have changed the two text bltxks to the stand- 
ard sequence of presentation, as follows: in Raydawi’s cripinaJII text— ■ 

[Tasawwur block L 2[H>:1-9, Sr T 3J:JI-T I ] is pLar<-d ahead of 
[Tasdiq block L 205:20- L 206:1, & T 93:29-3 1 J. 

1 1 L omits ,: if " 

1 ' Reading with Garrett 28-3 B ;md. Garrett 939Hb, the Latter dearly vuweDing 
it [miihtamU] as an aciiire participle of Form 3 while [, uses Form 5; r ] react 
[sablhl as a dearer paraphrase. 
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also because it would be impossible for something to appear T 94 
before its own prtaentc, 

1L Judgmental, a.™??; 113 is either 

a) 'firmly convinced',, m 

b) it Ls. not. 

■a) The EIim alternative above, [firmly convinced judgmen- 
tal assent], is due either 

1) to :i factor of [logical| necessity, or 

2] it ls not, the latter [case] being [conviction due to] 
authoritative tradition', 

[1} In the former alternative here, what is Jinked [to the 
conviction] h either 

aa) 'open to contradiction* somehow, this being 'belief*, 
or 

bb) it is not |opcn to contradiction [, this being L knowl- 

edgeb 

(b) The second alternative above [not firmly convinced judg- 
mental assent] is either |a case of] 

1) twn equal terms, which is [called] 'doubt', or, 

2) two not equal lentil [in this c^st| 

aa) the probable one is [called] a 'surmise 1 , L 206 

and 

bb) the less probable one is [called] an ^estimation’ 

[or, guess]. 

Another theory [of perception and knowledge] is to the effect that 
[since] there is a specific linkage between a knowing person and an 
intelligible object, [this, individual linkage] would be multiplied accord- 
ingly as the intelligible objects would multiply, and it would take 
shape accordingly as the [knowing] entity would give [bought to 
itself. 

Another theory' is to the effect that [the special linkage l>etwten 
knower and intelligible object] is an attribute that necessarily brings 
about erudition, which is a state having a linkage with the intelligi- 
ble object. On tliis basis, it would not be multiplied accordingly as 
intelligible objects would multiply. 


Ii ' ; N.b.: The teat block for 'Tasawwur 1 and for Tasditf In D^ydawi's presen- 
tation lira" here restored, to the standard sequence. Baydiiwi himscir had miertplAifi- 
4 lhly reversed ifurrct htua Ins usual practice See also the note al tht strrur poijlL ill 
Ij&hani’s tonunai^ry. 
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Isfahan) says: L 20fi, T 94, MS 100a. 

Perception and knaudedga 

a. [Perception. In this second subtopic under the 'psychic quali- 
ties* the term] 'perception 1 need not be defined 11 * because it is one 
of the psychic intuitions, and ihe&e psychic intuitions themselves are 
present within the rational soul. 

b. j Knowledge.] 

I. CMXipt/iimalim, When the heal nature of a thing’ is [directly] 
present [to the internal powers of] the rational soul [that presence] 
is a more effective way to form a concept 1 00b [of the thing | 

than [merely] for its likeness, and image’ to be present [indirectly 
to 1 he rational hou1|. So far ill is reason, psychic attributes and psy- 
chic intuitions [operating directly on a present thing] arc more 
effective in ihe formation of a concept than are entities external to 
land present indirectly to] the psyche. Indeed,, forming a concept of 
the psychic attributes takes place when their 'real nature’ is present, 
while forming a concept of entities external to the psyche tEikes place 
when an 'image of fbenT is present, 1 ^ 


111 L :2t!& gi: [ TTu: present commcpiULtori, Shams [al-Diri Mahmud | Isfahani. in 
tits commentary on Nnsir aJ-Dm Tusi’s nbTajf id has staled in this- regard: :tr nie 
| term] perception 1 is used in two sensits with two different tcchnic;il applications 
[bn-utiLathayn] : 

(1! The first is that "the retd nature of a thing is present" in itself or in its image 
before die pertreiveT [lhis is Ibn SLna's ddlnitian], Itatf dbtttrtr of it b that A gem 
by which it is perceived, equally whether the agent by which perception lakes place 
is the pcrnelvcr himself or ts his instrument, and equally wheLher the image is 
detached from some external matter or is present itself front the fust, and equally 
whether it is imprinted upon the pemriver himself or on his mstnamrrar, or whether 
at is present withmii being imprinted in anything, 

(2) The second | meaning] is HL $cn$ate perception’’ Daly. Funhtt'm&te, 'krUiwt- 
edge 5 " is an expression fi>r UK occurrence of Atfl inccllLgtbk’$ Idem within the kilDwCr-, 

so knowledge is * specks of perception according to the ii™ technical application, 
which b (he "thought process'’ [abta*aQt]ulJ, Oil the basis of this [first technical 
applicatkmj, perception is di-Mingiiish-rdi ifom, knowledge as ihe genus and the Species 
:iti: mutually distinguished. On the basis of the second technical application, per- 
ception as dillerentiawd from knowledge, so it is distinguished from knowledge a*, 
two speck* are mutually distinguished- I fiat is, the two species arc subsumed under 
one gemig and lhat accnrrfa with ihc fact thaL both are mitssuineid untfrr ‘"pmiep- 
liom 1 according co the first sense. 

111 Xote tcriTtE: when their real nature is present [ti-husul haqiqatihS"|;. when an 
image of them is present Ps-huaul mithillibal . The scrilw of L mi a wrote a [fa'I 
instead n-f [taint] in [miLhatihi] aa in I and die .Mb, 
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2 . Judgmental nisenL 

a) Truth 11,5 tn ati intuition"' about a conception consist of 

1) the truth of an obvious conclusion, 1 10 that by its truth 
obtains the intellect's prompt decision to accept 

2) tlic; truth of the premise [as well), us SOon us it forms- 
a [joint] concept of bolli the conclusion and the premise together. 

indeed,. (he truth of what is intuitive about a concept would be 
neither the truth of some [objective] essence, nor the truth of some 
accidental quality [capable of] providing a distinction, 111 nor the 
truth of some conclusion reached by way of an intermediate factor. 
For indeed, if a conception has been spontaneously formed of some 
entity, then the implication— deriving both from the conception of 
[the entity | and from the conception of what 'intuitive' means — 
would he that the intellect would promptly accept the face that [the 
conception formed] was by intuition and without any need for an 
intenncrrliatc factor, and thus, [a quick intellect] would not have to 
wait for a [tiillj demonstration of proof, but rather, it sometimes hiLt 
need 1 ™ [only] for [factual] information, 

b) Factual information 1} When being given. 

Nlkw, the [power of] estimation is a serious challenge to the intel- 
lect, turning it aside from its required role so that disturbances result 
in the intellect's, thinking processes on account of it. Ibnis, |the intel- 
lect] has need for [factual] information in order to become free front 
the murky confusion of L 207 [doubtful] estimations [and arrive] 
at clarity of thinking. What has been set forth 1 ' 1 is by way of infor- 
mation, IT it should be [put] In the form of a proof demonstration , m 


*“ U* gi: T Ilia is (he- answer ri> an assumed question, [hr assumption bring [hat 
someone would say, '‘We have granted that perception is intuitive, Bul its spon- 
taneity id iiol Intuitive.'' 

1,1 MS pl _ r l "hf intended meaning Here is "what the intuitional Jkctor Has assented 
(0 »$ mie," 

!l? MS In the mure penerd sense. 

Juijani's TtfriJaU Flurgd’s im!,, p. 194. define}; the 'Entire general' sense of an 'ob vi- 
ews conclusion 1 as Lhat where a concluding proposition together with iii premia is 
enough to convince the mind of their necessary relationship, 

111 MS gl: Ocbcnvisc, Lt would imply [hat a separating distinction woutct be made 
[berwetn] something intuitive and something [else] intuitive. 

IN I. has omitted [qad] preceding (lie verb, 

MS g\: Thai. [Isfahani's] opening statement, ["The term 'perception' need 
not br defined] because Lt is intli 1 - ul the psychic inUiitiflnS-'* 

liJ Since it includes Lwo premises a<! a proof demon strati on does. 
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it would not be possible to contradict it nor 10 raise an objection 
against it. 

Sometimes [he power to give information is inadequate to intro- 
duce the information In the right way, for that depends upon the 
power to explain that one has either by natural endowment or by 
acquisition [of skill], 

[Factual information] 2) When being received. 

And sometimes [one's] understanding of what is given in infor- 
mation 123 is inadequate for comprehending what is meant by the 
information given, so [the topic] is shifted! 1 ” to another information 
[opportunity], in order that it might be [better] communicated; unless 
[onc^s understanding] is absolutely iiiad equals, then it it just be 
dropped for Li Everyone is easily amenable to that for which he 
was created." 12 * 


: MS gl: in relation to what is spoken, 

IK L and T: [fa-yancaqji iU ! t&nbih 3khar|. MS and MS Garret! [fa- 

yu[K|id ilfii J Skli^r], with two glosWS ir. the MS: ]. [tanhiih xkhai 1 },, 2- (.c:. , (lie one 
joking the annomiLTitirnt mowi i>:i a dearer wav [of giving (Jut- infoLmahon' ihan 
at first. 

,H MS I.p.j itbiinckmedr 

116 T r 207:5 “[Kullun inujflmanm li-mS khtiJiqa iahuj"— 'Ifits quotation was used 
by the Prophet MuIiamnLadf as ilh »L t:<l ill Afm ihm! ;Kjcab ah&ynnah, W17(J£iy 
1 1 wmm rid othtinal with tbr Prophet, as no formula eulogizing the Prophet pre- 
cedes it, ndlJw In the Hadith, nor in I bn &ina's use of it as a cxiis-Tir aside to stu- 
iSefiis, rn>j- iti IsEithaoi’s usage parallel to that of Ihn Sina, nor in Bayd&wi's and 
Itfaham'f quote of it as a point in artpLtitem »f thv Asha L ii ah [See Book 3, 
S^rticm £, Topic '1h, L 450:] 3, 1 5 and [he note at that point], f [l Hadith 
t-eferertre the EVophct uses il in the context of the ‘‘latency' and ^[icarintc 1 of 
Lndividuiil character iraito which urr not prreeived with daricy. I Tli- Ai-hui'irali t&itgc 
‘lit L 4?i0] parallcF.? that irt rhe HfldFth. JsPithunt at [his point trt hts rnmrnfintary oil 
Bayd&wi Ik drawing upon Ibn Sih&, and his. lisasre paralHi- that ol Ihn Sma in 
aotmneiiung on the limned mental rapacities of misguided bur determined would- 
be scholars. Ihn Sina ht-src uses it in concluding vdl. I, the Logic section, of his 
&i-hiiami WQ-al-Taninhal [LrlJ^tFj. The Hadith context of the “latency atwi appear- 
ante' of character trails, is sllmnijiaied by reference to J. vati Ess* article “kumun" 
in hldi-l- 2_ 

A modern translator -uf this Logic section qjcM.cs- die proverb both in his own 
introduclorv summary and also in its place at the conclusion u! the Lninslaled test: 
p, ■}:! . “Foi 1 whatever -otir is tit for, one can do with ease’;, 
p. : 60 . “EveryOtMt is di rcetod with facility [award that for which one was cre- 
ated," fAsice nr a/ Ihn Sina, Rerwirfa and Adrmmiimti, Pert I; Legte. Tr. by Shams Inait, 
Toronto: Pdlbikal Dustituie of Mediaeval Studies, |c. 1984].] Ttiero 5 k ,t sharply 
rut Ling judgment of character' in (his Saying, but the cutting edge provided Ebr it 
cntttrtrt give pyiu bl ike cnandaikw CK«?d here. We jurmije ih^c il was a proverb 
current in the* speech of Muhammad's day, paaflihly deriving from Hellenistic phi- 
kisophy of [he &[t?if (radilion. The pro^^rb dcsertes more extended research. 
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[Isfahan! continues:] L 297:5; l 94:15; MS 100b: 14 

Ibn Sina's theory oj perception 

In [his] al-hharat [wa-at-Tanbihnt]^ Shaykh [Ibn Sina] defined : pcr- 
ccption’ thus: “The perception of an entity consists in the fact that 
its seal nature is represented 1 26 eo the perceive^ [and] the observer 
[ol‘ cSiis real nature] is that agency [equally cither directly or hy 
instrument] by which it is perceived/*"^ 

This is a definition of ‘percqttioir/ in accordance with [itsj ety- 
mology , and on that account | Ibn Sim] did not hesitate to bring 
the ‘pcrccivcr 1 isito it, Hut the use of something derived in defining 
that from which the derivation is taken does not imply that it is a 
case of ‘definition by something more obscure/ This is because the 
determination of the factor indicated by [the word] perception is 
through an entity that belongs specifically to [the perception] , Suld 
does not include all the other psychic attributes. This factor repre- 
sents real try on the basis of [direclj observation > and the determi- 
nation of [what] "perception 1, [refers to] is not through mentioning 
Lhc 'perceive r/ so there is no implication that it is a ‘definition by 
something more obscure 1. 

This definition is a determination of the causal factor named ‘jior- 
ception 3 (hat MS 101a lias commonality with the "thinking process*;, 
[which includes] 'estimation*, imagination ^ and ‘scn&atc perception l 

The entity perceived [then] would be either 

a. i he perceiver himself, or 

b. something else, that 'something else 1 being either 
]. not external to [the perceiver], 130 or 

2, external to [die percdver], and if external, it is either 

a) material 1 * 1 or 

b) immaterial/ 33 So, these are four divisions/ 3:1 


127 VnJ. % pp- 312, Teheran, 1453, wiih Nssir ah Da it at-Tusi 1 * cornmcjiiary 
and Qutft al-Dain »1-R.ad’$ 

MS gl: I c , Is present fcEl ilwlf- 

l!ft MS gl: T.r., becauaf! ol" [this prtxess >nf perception] the peroeiver pepoeivee (hr 
objcci perceived. 

MS gl; As our perception of our own knowledge of our Iphyrica]] pains 
[wujiCiiiS], 

[f MS gl: Ah t>ui' perception of ;i body or ^oiiaetijaci^ corporeal . 

1 MS l'J 1 Ah our perception of tnteUects and souls. 

IJI From the succeeding contest, preEuunabJy these would he the divisions at a.., 
is i id b.„ 1|, mid b). 
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Perception of the fiist two of them [Le H , a, and b.] would bo hy 
die real nature [of each) occurring to the perceiver, the firas being 
without any inherence SJ4 [brought from outside], and the second by 
[its] inherence [i.e., within the perceiver]. 

Tito perception of the last two- 1117, [be., a) anti b)] would be not 
by obtaining the external reality itself, but by obtaining the image 
of the reality, equally whether the perception benefits from (he eter- 
nal reality or whether the external reality benefits 131 ' from the per- 
ception. Perception of the third is by obtaining a ibnn 1 ^ separated 
and abstracted from matrer. The fourth J3S does not need lo be 
detached from matter, necessarily mk because it is not material, 

[fbn $bia’s| statement that [the perception of a thing) consists in 
“its real nature being represented before the perceive r”/ 11 ' applies to 
all [of these], 1+1 One says (hat ja given object] has txten represented 
in a given way ] 115 before a given person, when it is. present directly 
before him 145 either in itself or by its image. Thus, being "present in 
itself’ applies to the first two [alternatives above], and being l [ pre- 
sent) by its image' applies to the last two. And his statement [ihat 
the representation would be] before him, 1N4 is more general than 
for it to be by inherence [either] within him,’ 4 ' or in an instrument 
of his, or without any inherence. Thus, to he 'present before the 
perceiver 1 includes [aJi of] them. 145 

Moreover, ‘perception’ has two adjunctive relationships as acci- 
dental qualities: one of them being with the 'agency having the per- 
ception’ [i.e,, the 'perceiver’] T and the other being with the "object 


L,i MS gl: lirtJ.LL.-ie what it perceived would be the porceiver himself. 

MS MS gl: l.c., (!he iJiateriitl and die iiitnUiiyi'iaJ. 

'* MS gJ: For *juitlipk\ bed diot Lem ally benefits from the pereep- 

[!o^ tor rhi- yoTpyiwr frsi cnnc^vus il dun makes il. 

1,1 MS gl: IjC., ibc material. 

IH MS gl: In the material. 

lMi MS gk J.e., (lie immaterial, 
hhaiaii v. 2, p. 30fl 

1,1 MS gk [jc., ibc four classes mentioned. 

1,1 MS gk Thk is the ctymologica] meaning of represmtacian; olben-visc. thu tech- 
nical tnrumiug would not include rcprereulaLlon by means of an image. They 
that ktnjwl^dKf is of two kinds, iin^ ‘reprcieiitaiionar [buJorT] thai is present in 
isseif, anti trie 'imprinted’ (kuiba'Lj trial is present through something else, I hat is, 
by its "form, 1 

W1 MS gk I.e., before the perceiver. 

'** MS gl: 1 e.j Before the perceiver. 

The ficaieirx-rit k at Ishwat, v, 2, ]>. -it 1 A. 

iM MS gk As [lEl the case of] the universak. 

I4t MS ql: The four classes. 
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of the perception \ 117 On that account, [perception] is mtidc an acci- 
dental quality |io each of them' as each is mentioned in die definition. 
And since each is qualified by the adjunctive relationship, I, 2C1& 
[the result is that| the object perceived and the perceive r arc related 
to each other being mutual adjunctions 

a, [In this philosopher’s scheme] perception is classified into 

L perception not try means of an instrument, in that the per- 
ceive r perceives by himself* and 

2. perception by means of an instrument, 1 ^ 

b. In order to call attention to both classes [Ibn Sina] made this 

state me nt: . . The observer jjof this real nature j being that agency 

by which it is perceived Thus, if lie should perceive not by means 
of an instrument* then 'dial [agency] by which it is perceived 1 would 
be the pcrceivcr himself, so his essence would observe it. But if ie 
should perceive by means of an instrument, then 'that | agency] by 
which it is perceived’ would be the Instrument* so the instrument 
would observe [the reality perceived]. 

What is meant by the ‘observing 7 is ‘[being til] the presence ’ only. 15 * 5 
Therefore, there is [here] a refutation of what has been said [to the 
effect I hat 1 1 lie] ‘observing 1 would be a species of perception* and 
thus [the ‘observing’] would be more specific than [‘perception 1 1, and 
the definition [here refined] would be ‘by something more obscure, 1 
ft is likewise [with] MS 10 lb what has been said [to the cflect] 
that [‘observing would be a species of perception 1 ] 1 ■ implying that 
the instrument also would !>e the perceiver Thus* if it should be 
held that only being present ‘to that | agency] by which it is per- 
ceived 1 would not be sufficient Ibr perception, and if [a given] entity 
that would be present to sri^ale perception should be something to 
which the rational soul would not pay attention, then [that entity [ 
would not be perceived. 

b.-a. The reply to this [reasoning agrees with our position] l j -' that 
the perception would not be the presence of the entity only before 


H1 ftutc terms; 'agency having the perception’ fdhl al-idrak]: "object of the per- 
ception 1 [al-rtludrak]. 

IsAmtf, v. !3, p, 311- 

I#l MS (H: As ttcarin^ dghi,, md others. 
iirj rbn Sina, hhaml t v, 2., p. 31 L. 

Ijl fth&ret, v. 2, p. 311, 

173 Combining the sTeadic^s of the MS and MS GaKtt FKiy|]a "'The- reply [tn rhLsJ 
is” [ujsh bi-anna] with [foal of L and T H 'otir position is" 1 |qu]n£] 
hharat, v. 2, pp. 31 J %\ 2- 
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the instrument, lv ’ buL rather that its l>cing present to the perccivcr 
would hr by way of its being present before the instrument 1 , if 'that 
[agency] by which ir is perceived’ should be the Instrument*, [It 
would] not [be] that [the entity] would be present twice, one time 
before the perceiver and the other time before T the instru- 
ment, for the rational soul is the perccivcr, but [it would be indi- 
rectly] by the intermediation of [the entity] being present before the 
instrument, if hhat [agency] by which it is perceived 7 should be the 
iiistrumem. 1 ^ 

e. Furthermore, [Hue fact rhat the perception of a thing is in it.';] 
L 'being present to the perceived is known from [Ibn Sima’s] 
statement: “[The perception of a tiling) is that its real nature is rep- 
resented before the perccivcr”, and the 

2. ’being present before the instrument’ is known from Iris state- 
ments “. , , The observer [of its real nature] is that [agency] by which 
it is perceived.” 

[Lsfaham continues:] L 208:14, T 95:3, MS I01b:8 

Baydawis theory of perception and knowledge 

a. [Perception,] Then, [two cen Luries alter E.bn Sina. Baydawi 
restudied this material, and reformulated the theory, saying diar Hie 
various] perceptions^ are either 

1. plainly external, as sensate perception in the five [external] 
senses, touch, sight, hearing, smeEl and taste, or they are 

2. internal, as [psychic perception in] "the thought process’, 
"estimation 1 , and ‘imagination’. The internal perceptions arc divided 
into 

a) b'onccpt formation! s) b and 

b) "judgmental assents)’; because inevitably, a judgment either 
1) would not closely follow perception, or, a judgment 


Vj} MS gk 111 if tneans that Che perception rlsai would be onily the presence of 
thr riJiiry hrforc [he iiistrurnem would mw be knowl^d^ f 3 ue rgrhcr, ksimviecige Ja 
■of ewo rlasaea— I) the pfrcifpllrwi chat ia thr- p-rcsenop of the entity -rajlv br-for* chr 
ralsnpial suail, or. 2] [the pLr-cyp-tiuiJ that is] the prtsfrtCr uf the entity before !he 
raiioiial JOiJt by way fif the Ln.-HirtnTiCi'ii. 

1-4 Ibn Sina, /$haret ? v. 2, p. 3 1 2. 

: " Here labtham iikjws batik m hii CiwitfjffiiKp nn Baydawi. iIliius^Ii witbmit rraen- 
itrminj^ the iranaiuon. We see at the outser here chat “Baydawi"! thefiry 1 '' prmidra a 
remKrlcahlc clarificatiun and simplihcatimi tif Ibn Sina 1 ! discussion nf the ssme tcgjic. 
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2) would cbsdy follow it, the former [stage aj] being a 
[preliminary ami Lemtatiw] ‘concept formation ^ jmcl the latter [stage 
hj] being a [reinforcing] 'judgmental asset it'' [i,e P , ‘assent* to the 'con* 
ception’ as if is- lieiEig 1 moclifirtl through dosser perception, and. Lheit 
becomes knowledge ]. 154 There was a reference at the beginning of 
this work [Lc,„ Baydawi’s Tawat? at-Anusar] to t3ic fact that this divi- 
sion of the thought process 1 into 'concept formation’ and [judgmental 
assent' does not at ail require that [other] perceptions not part of 
the ‘thought prmtess’ may not he classified [also] into 'concept For- 
mation’ and [judgmental assent,’ m 
b r [Knowledge. Of the perceptions leading to knowledge, 

(L) the internal peroeptiom comprise — as outlined above — both] 
(aj Concept Jbnnatiim. m The concept 159 that has been [internally] 
formed of something external to the rational soul, 11 * is the existence 


:!ll> MS j»l: L, The [iNibbghE altntn irhiyui without any judgment upon ii 

in rejection or afftmiarion, called ‘forming a conception 1 , or, vAth a judgment it 
is railed [judgmental arat-nf. 1 ” [Quoted from BiiytLnvi’s sbtKmeiil at (] if beginning 
of e]m: ImmdLtoTiou, Chapier 1, Topic I.] 

" v: 1 jk. dL Ln The pn-rnriiug note, in Isdaham's aiilurKjHctnc dkudon oif Ikydaw 11 ! 
theory of pcTcq]<ion becoming knowledge. 

fc free the companion note at the suane place in Baydawi's nrigjnai text. IsliahaEJi’s 
commentary accepts BaydtaWs iui accountable reversal of Liar siiiEidard oi" 

presentation, namely, tmetfit — " L’ai&wwur, rheti. asttnt— Tasdiq. In 

dio ijntr: immediately following hen?, iMhhimi hazard} a guess as eo ihe reason for 
rhis reversal, but is not sure- why. As Lditor, we tberofojy have changed the text 
blocks in chc commentary to the- standard sequence, as was doJic in Raydawi’s tcj;i. 
as follows: in rhe [ Tasawmir block L 209:5 I, 210:4; T 95:13-30; MS 

MKa:3-t02b:5j is placed ahead of [Tasdiq hlock L 2flft:20-L 2M: 5; T 55:7 13; 
MS lGlb:13-l02a:2J 

'" L &. MS pi: Understand that [the term; ‘'ccmcepL format ion 1 [d-tasawwur] is 
applied to both a) anything referred to within [die scope of the term] 'knowledge' 
[MS: [mi yunLdir aU'-tLinJ; ; L; [m£ yurftd al-ilm], and 
b.: anything iJiat would be a subdivision [-cjasiin] of the 'jtitl^nfnta] assent'. this 
being a more particular [usage] [akhassj. 

So, if she first senw should be meant by [the term concept '] here, then it would 
be contrary to the obvious [presentation] [a]-7ihir"|. This is because [BaydawiVf 
division of 'perception' fidrakl is first of all into "concept formation 1 and [judgmental 
asscrii’ [lo die ecinccpt under formation]. [Thus,] bis mention of ‘concept* in sec- 
ond pl&ce would indicate that iu intended meaning would, be fts a subdivision 
[rpiSTmJ of [judgmental assent 1 . 

Rut if tbe second Seme should be nieurit by [the term 'concept 1 ], I hen fils] 
definition would lun prevent it from being mo- of [lie ’jicdgmeruaJ assent’ also. 
Unless, perhaps, if be should not be intending it at a definition, but diould be 
assigning the burden of [Fjaml] the eyifirncc of a 'form 1 to the "concept ion formed 1 
and judgiR^nEalh' ^ss^ndng co that [assg^imentj only, ibert in that case [the usage] 
would be hr order [yaslaqlmj, 

l/ ' MS gl: Tbr-. being die doctrine of [he philosophers, 
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of' 1 lie 'form : 5 of an intelligible object before the knower. What indi- 
cates (he existence of this form within the intellect [of the knowe rj 
is that wc do form a conception of a nonexistent entity , and we 
make iL distinct from anything else in a way that would not come 
to realization unless by its existence, But since a nonexistent entity 
would have no existence among the individual quiddities, it is there- 
fore determined that [the concept] is within the mind. 

A11 objection has been raised, 6 to the effect that if a conception 
hIiouIJ consist of the existence of the 'form 5 of an intelligible within 
[die mind of] the knower, then die mind would necessarily become 
hot and cold and straight and circular simultaneously wllcn forming 
a conception of heat and cold, and of straightness and circularity, 

[In teply to this objection it can be said], the truth is that if [the 
philosophers] should mean by Torm" something resembling a reflection 
in a minor, then it would be possible that the 'concept formed 1 
would mean the existence of die 'form 1 of the intelligible within (lie 
knower* for then* the 'concept 5 would be the existence of the 'image 5 
of the inte Eligible within the knower. Now. an 'image 5 would be 
different from many of thr distinguishing properties that belong to 
the .subject of ihe image. And if that is true, then there would be 
no implication that the mind would (actual I yj be hoc and cold, 
straight and circular. That would be implied only if ibe 'conception 
formed 5 of the hot and cold, straight anti circular should be the 
occurrence of the very quiddities | 5 ,C- ? of these qualities). And that 
is not the case, but rather, the occurrence is of their images* 

[Further in reply to the objection], if |thc philosophers! should 
mean by 'form 1 something that would have commonality with an 
external entity in its complete quiddity, then diat would be an invalid 
[meaning], since the 'form 5 would be an accidental quality because 
it exists in a subject-substrate , m while ihe [external] object of the 
conception 1 might be a 'substance 5 as are 'bodies '" 1 ' 1 and their species. 

[Baydawfs] statement is, " an entity sometimes will form a con- 

ception of itself 15 constitutes another objection to [(he position] that 
a 'concepl (brined 5 would be the existence of a Torn 5 of the intcJ- 


hl MS gl: The objector is the Imam [I '. 1 1. Razi], 

MS gl: l.c., in chc mind. 

■ h ' i MS pi: Siutt ‘bodies 1 [ajHim] consist of j^cncra under 'tihicb are subsumed 
many species. 
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ligible object within the kiaower, A full statement of this objection 
is that if Lite ‘concept formed* should consist iti the existence of the 
form of the intelligible object being within die knower, then it would 
imply that there w&s a joining together of two identical images. Bui 
tikis conclusion is false, and so the premise is Likewise . 

An explanation of the logic ustxi here is that an entity sometimes 
will Ibrm a conception of itaellj as when wc form a conception of 
ourselves. Thus, if a 'conception formed* should be die existence of 
the intelligible object *s Term 1 within the knower, then ihe inference 
would be. from an entity’s conception of itself that the form of the 
entity would exist within itself MS 1 02b Thus, its own image 
would occur within itself and (he implication would be that two 
identical 'images 5 would be joined together. 

Let no one say that if an entity should form a conception of itself, 
then the intelligent agency and the intelligible object would be one. 
L 210 Indeed, an intelligent agency would be one capable ol bring- 
ing before itself an abstracted quiddity, and that [agency] would be 
more general than one capable only of bringing before itself some- 
thing didcrent from itself, or its own self Thus, if an entity should 
form a conception of itself, there would be no implication that two 
identical images would he joined together. This is because wc |i.e., 
Isfahan!] hold that a thing being present before itself would be nec- 
essarily impossible. Thus, inevitably either 

1) there would be the joining together of two identical 

images, or 

2) the doctrine would be that 'concept formation’ is not 
the existence of the form of the intelligible object w ithin She ktlOwer 

| The internal perceptions also comprise] 

[by JudgnitutUiI i distriL This is either 

]} firmly convinced, that is, impossible to contradict* or 
2) nos firmly convineed- 

(1) [Regarding] the fust alternative here, that is, [judg- 
mental assent] as being firmly convinced, is cither 

aa) due to a factor of [logical] necessity, 1454 that is, on 
account of some indication (of proof], or 

bb) not due to a factor of p.ogieal] necessity. 


■' 1 VTS _ijl: Whether it is by sense pertieptioiii or by inteUrcUtitL activity, or by a 
compeuaidiiig of buih of these. 
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The second alternative [of the tatter pair, i..c,, (bb;] i that is, j firmly 
convinced assent] not due Ed a factor of [logical] necessity, would 
be 'authoritative tradition V b1 

In the first alternative [of the latter pair, i.c., {aajj, that is, [assent 
firtnly convinced] due to a factor of [logical] necessity, what is linked 
to it would be either 

1 I) open to contradiction lfifi in some aspect, equally 
whether that would be something external L 209 or something 
witlun the one who would set it forth as a matter of analogy, this 
being a 'belief', or 

22) not open to contradiction, whether externally 
or as a matter of analog)-, this being 4 knowledge \ lfi7 

(The clause | 'what as linked [to it] 1 means the relationship of 
established certainty between the two terms of 'judgmental assent 5 , 
namely, the object of judgment acid the means of it. [certainty] to 
which affirmation MS 1 02a or negation may he given. 

(2) [Regarding] the second [major] alternative above t that 
is, judgmental assent as not being firmly convinced. 

aa) if [judgment] is equally balanced in its two terms, 
then it is [called! 'doubt j hue, 

bb) if [judgment | is not equally halanced in its two 

terms, then 

I I) what is ‘preferable 5 [as more probable] is a 

‘surmise 1 , and 

22) what is less ‘preferable 1 is an 'estimation'. 
Another theory is that knowledge is a matter of an adjunctive 
relationship, namely, a special linkage 11,11 between rhe k newer and an 
intelligible object. Titus, ‘knowkrdge 1 would become a plurality accord- 
ingly as intelligible objects would multiply, just as an adjunctive rela- 
tionship would become a plurality accordingly as the objects governed 
by adjunction would multiply. 


I( H MS gt: l.c. F the knowledge of a person accepting auihorOadvr Lradirinn [Slim 
al^mui^llidj wm?M ‘'firmly convinced’ without arty iscce-ssilkfir^ factor, fqiidly 
wh^rlu-r ii is ctm^r or errnneons- 

|rt< MS (sh Whar ls meant hy ’being ncoeptivic io mncrafticrioLi' is more inclusive 
lh;in for ic lo l*!.- in same case |f] nitls ahairu], or as a matter of analog. 

MS gl; In the sense of ‘tenaimy’ [yaqTnJ, not knowledge in ihe soiisc of C pcr- 
ceptiuri', which would be more gcntiwl [a'&rtvn] tHuh the* divisions, 

"* [laVlhsCE khs?>l L reads, f(a c aUuq hfttjir]. 
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Another theory is tliat 'knowledge’ is an attribute 1 that neces- 

sarily produces 'erudition 1 , this erudition being a single state :: hav- 
ing a linkage with an 'intelligible object,’ On this [basis] 'knowledge 1 
would not become a plurality accordingly as the intelligible objects 
would multiply, since the linkage of a [single] attribute to a plural- 
ity of [imcEligiblej objects would not imply that the attribute would 
become multiple, because it is admissible for one entity to have link" 
ages with numerous [intelligible] objects, 

[Istahani continues:] L 210:9, T 95:34, MS 1021:9 

Knowledge ami existence 

a. One must understand that God Most High’s knowledge of 
Himself !7J constitutes Hiv essence itself. Thus, the knower, the intel- 
ligible object, and the knowledge are one, this being [God’s] 'proper 1 
Or, 'specific’ existence . 174 

b, For anyone other than God Most High, to have knowledge of 
[bne’sj own essence and of whatever is not external to [one's] own 
essence, is to obtain die intelligible object [of knowledge] itself, Thus, 
in haring knowledge of one’s own essence the 'knower’ and the 
Intelligible object 1 [of knowledge J would be one. 

Also, [such] 'knowledge’ 1 ’* constitutes the existence of ’[the sum 
of] the knower and the intelligible object’, and [such] 'existence 1 is 
a lac tor that is added in the case of [a!!J ‘realities possible'; thus, 
’knowledge 1 would be something other than [thr sum of] the ‘knower 1 


MS gl: As a ‘min' xs one white having many linkages and concomitants, such 
M Lhf capabilities of tricing. laughing, walking, amazement, and cithers-, and (h£ 
multiplicEty csf these dues not imply lltat the 'man* would hr multiple, 

lh MS [I.rj, an uiUcnlial [attriFnHej. 

1,1 MS ftSosses: E. TFuft [' state j being neither ‘existent nor 'nOnexistcTiL. 

2r This ft iht theory of ime holding the doctrine of 'stares' [aSttwaJ], [oF i hr- school 
of Abu H astiin i al-J ubba'i . j 

Ui Film Alllh bt-dhalihi Lta.Es dhaiuhn fa-al-^SLun wa-aJ-ma'Fum wa-a3- c Lbn wahid. 
iva huwa al-wujijd xd-sliajs] . . . Set: also the MS- gloss ft HHb:30j Thin [existence} 
is an identity in the case of the Necessary Existent fsva-htxwa 'ayn fi ul-wajibj, 
Compare tilso Nicholas t leer's translation of a sentence in Jami’s 'fht A-fn#w re&K 
p S3, n, 7: '‘Pimper |i.£., sperilk] existence is identical wicli the essence in (be ease 
of the Necessary Existent' 7 

lf1 At i Fits point IsFahani ft adding to the concept of God’s s^jccilic rxislrnct by 
iring itic- Lriad metaphor of the L knowcr\ ilic 'known self ax id the 'knowledge of 
self' which together are one ’specific existence’, which in cum constitutes: God's 
‘caencc 1 '. See che fuller discussions at iUk l, Sect I, Cti 2, Topic 3:2), (Bit 1, Sect 2, 
Ch 3;, nod {Bk 2, Sect 1, Ch 2). 

1,1 MS ft!: he., the knowlcdi^L 1 of anyone other than God. 
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and the 'intelligible objeet\ Furthermore, Lhe 'knowledge of any of 
his circumstances LiiaL arr not external Lo the ki Lower 1 would be 
something other than the 'kuowvr 1 , and die 'intelligible object’ also 
would lie something other than the 'knower. 

Thus, in Hie first cjusc, a single entity is confirmed [as rtalj, 17 * and 
in the second case, two eu tides [arc confirmed],^ and in the third 
care, three entities [are confirmed], 177 T 'Knowledge of an 
entity external to the knower 1 is a way of expressing the occurrence 
[i p., within the knower] of a Torm h equivalent to the [extern id] intel- 
ligible object. So [now] four entities are confirmed as real: t. knower, 
2 - intelligible object^ 3. knowledge, and 4. form. Thus, 'knowledge' 
would be the 'occurrence of the form of the intelligible object within 
the knower. ’ 

c. In the knowledge of tilings external to the knower. there would 
be; 

3. ilit: form, 2- the occurrence of that form* 3. the adjunctive rela- 
tionship of the Form to the [external] thing dial is the intelligible 
object, and 4. the adjunctive relationship of the occurrence to the 
form,. 

d. In the knowledge of things not external to the knower, there 
would be; 

I. the occurrence, 2. the thing itself that occurs, and 3. the adjunc- 
tive relationship of the occurrence to that thing [that occurs]. 

There is no doubt that the adjunctive relationship in all of the 
forms would l>e an accidcmal quality* because it MS 1 03a would 
be existent within a subject-substrate. 

e. Regarding the real nature itself of an | intelligible object] entity 
within a he 'knowledge of things not external to the knower, 1 [hat 
[real nature] 


l7 ‘ The MS todcs tlic- antceedciit reference to each ease mentioned. Case l: [MS 
J02b:9] i.c., God's knowledge of Himself. One entity confirmed as to its reality: 
‘God's proper (or, specific) existence . 

,r4 Gasr 2 : [MS 102b: 1 1] i.e,, die knowing, of idyone other than God, of one's 
own esserM.it. Two entities confirmed us real: !) the sum of the 'kmwvef and the 
‘LnieUigible object 1 ) 2 } 'knowledge’, 

m Case 3; [MS HJ2b;]2] I.e., >hc knowledge of any of his circaroslaEKes lIujsl 
at+ not external ro rhe knoivtr, 1 Three en titles confirmed rf* rosJe h "knowes 1 ; 2 } 
‘intelligible object, 1 3) 'knowledge of any of hsa dyrumLtajiees thar are not external 
to the knower betru; something other chan iJk* sum. of the knower and the inleUi- 
pble object.' 
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!. would be a ‘substance' if rhe intelligible object should be 
die essence of die knuwer, because then tliat teal nature would be 
an existent but not in a subject-substrate, necessarily 30 lteeause the 
essence of the knower would be tucli ! : i.c. } an existent bul not in a 
subject-substrate] . L 211 And 

2. it would be an accidental quality if the intelligible object 
should be inherent within die knower, because then that real nature 
would lie subsystem within the essence of die knower, and thus would 
be an accidental quality- 

f. Regardi tig die Term within the hncpwiedgt of things external 
to l he knowerf 

1 . if it should be the Tomi 1 of an accidental quality in that (he 
intelligible object would be an accidental quality, then it would be 
an accidental quality without doubt* necessarily so because it would 
match the delimiting definition of an accidental quality, since [the 
‘form 1 ] would be exislem within a subject-substrate , 119 

2r But if [the 'formal should be die form of a substance in that 
the intelligible object would be a substance* even then it would be 
ail accidental quality, but there would be ambiguity in it. 

a) A_s for [the form] as an accidental quality, that would he 
because it would match the delimiting definition of an accidental 
quality. 

b} As for [the form] as an ambiguity, that would he because 
the substantial nature of the intelligible object* ill is |latreij being a 
’substance', would be an essential attribute [of the form]. 1 * Tims* 
its quiddity, front ils own aspect, would be 'substance,’ while its quid- 
dity, from the aspect of being preserved in a 'mental lb I’m \ would 
be | derived! from [the latter], 1 ® [This is] because whether a quiddity 
is associated with mental existence or with external [existente] would 
not necessitate any diliercnre in the quiddity itself Moreover, if the 
quiddity of the intelligible object should be preserved in die 1 menial 
form', and [this] quiddity, front die aspect of its own essence, should 
be ‘substance 1 , then the ‘mental form' would also be ‘substance’. 
[But] it would not be an ‘accidental quality’, since it is impossible 
for a single entity itself to be both 'substance 1 and ‘accident’. 


|1H MS sj: U t within live intellect. 

159 MS g|: Le., [an aiifflyuw! of its essence, bur ncn in the sense dial ii woukl 
he a part of it. 

Hl MS si: l. e. . from the mrcfligihlc [aJ-jnaqtlJJ. 
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Isfahan! continues: L 21 1:11 , L 96:15, MS I03a:14 

Aspects of the "mental exigence* of knowledge 

In response [to points in this argument] , we [i.e. s (sfahanij do not 
qpriiot [the notion] 1 * 1 that a quiddity, as such, would be preserved 
within a ‘mental (orm\ 

[ liaydaw'Ts] statement is: “Because whether the quiddity is asso- 
ciated with mental existence or with externa! existence would not 
necessitate any difference in the quiddity uself” 

Our position [Le,, Isfahan i n sj is that we grant that [statement], hut 
we do not grant that something associated with mental existence 
would itself be the quiddity of an intelligible [external object], hut 
rather, [it would be] its blurred likeness IH: ‘ and image. The blurred 
likeness and image of that [external] thing will differ From it even 
while they correspond to it, in ihe seme that, whatever the result 
from the [external] thing that would be produced within, the intel- 
lect, it would be identical to the blurred likeness, 

Ntwv, if the : mental form 1 should be at variance with rhe quid- 
dity of the intelligible [external object], lH:i then the fact that the quid- 
dity of the intelligible ■external object [ ±\1S E G , 3lo was something 

substantially real would not imply that the ‘mental form 3 was some- 
thing substantially real [as well]. And ihus, a single entity in itself 
would not be both a substance and an accidental quality. 

As for an ‘occurrence’ taking place | within the intellect! , equally 
whether it would he the occurrence of the ‘form 1 of the intelligible 
thing or fhe* occurrence of the intelligible tiling itself, in view «>f its. 
being the [mental] occurrence of something it would be neither a 
substance nor an accidental quality. [This is] because |the occur- 
rence]; would not receive judgmental assent in terms of this [partic- 
ular] consideration, [namely], tbai it would lie a ‘quiddity’ the 
exigence of which would lie [cither] not in a subject-substrate, or 


m MS d : 'This is a denial by [kMutral of mciilii] exist c£lCS, in spite of what 
hiis been examined in fri± ducjsiiinK," \ f rom the Tujriti fat-Aiftfid] by Nitsir al-Dict 
Tusi] 

LH AJJ source* used agree on ihb echography [shaba^], ra(hcr titan [$h-l>.hj, 
JsfehanLV choice of che form [ili-b-fi] imslead of [flh-b-h] may hr cOJUjdfrrd tC 
^nfhmr audibly Lhe of a incjiwl image of something Llml as in contrast 

to lilt clarity of its external reality. 

lF:il L and T: [ii-maluyai at-KLii'rjulj; MM: [Lil-mfl-hlyafr al-ma. r r|ulah]. 
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in a subject-substrate; because, in terms of this [same] consideration, 
ir would lie an 'existence (a) 1lN not a 'quiddity 1 having existence. 

Further, in consideration of the fact that the 'existence — [a) p| “ itself 
would be a 'notion 1 to which art 'existence^- (b)* would be applied 
;is an accidental quality within the intellect, ['existence — {a) 1 iht?n| 
would be ati 4 accident’, because in that case, the delimiting definition 
of 'accident would be applied io it [i,e., ‘existence — (a)’] by judg- 
mental assent, L 212 since by judgmental assent it would be 'wune- 
thing existing within a subject-substrate*. 

"Iliis is the way knowledge’ should he conceived in order tliat tiic 
ambiguities appearing around it would be dispersed quickly, 

liaydawi said: L 212, T y6 

Corollaries to lift mmUd fmm 

There are two corollaries to the doctrine of the ' [mental] form 1 |iu 
‘knowing 1 ], 

a. The 'mental Ebnn 1 is [an entity] from which the external [form] 
disengages itself in chat the latter: a) is sensatcly perceived, b) is 
mutually resistant and impervious [to other external factors [ , cj is 
prevented From inhering in any matter that is smaller than itself, 
and d) is displaced by the occurrence of anything mure powerful 
than itself. 

b. The ‘mental form 1 is, 'universal 1 [in reference]: not in the sense 
chat it would constitute a totality [of forms] within itself, for [in this 
respect] it comprises [many] particular forms in [many] particular 
rational souls; but rather, because what would be made known by 
its means would be something universal, and because its relation to 
each individual example of a given species would be equal. 

Knowledge Is 'general’ [in reference], making linkages with mul- 
tiple factors with regard Co some [one] factor inclusive of them all. 
and it is 'particular 1 , snaking linkages with regard co every' single 
[factor], li is ‘active*, as when you have formed a conception of an 
action* [hen you perform it, and it is ‘passive*, as when you have 
observed something, and then you have comprehension ol it. 


144 MS pi; Nut a ^Ditodslrncc 1 . 

MJj gl: This- hemp dther the 'occurrence of ;i form’ or the 'occurrence ol" Jif 
[ iiudliftrble] thing itwlf. 
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Isfahan! says: 1. 212, T 96, MS 103b 

Corollaries fo ike menial farm 

There arc two corollaries to liic dotiLriste that knowledge is die oinif- 
mice of the [mental] form of tJie known object within the knower. 

a, 'The first corollary is (hat the ‘mental formV w thai is, [one] 
abstracted from extraneous distractions IH ' and sTitittrrial properties that 
do not cleave to the quiddity of the [externally objective] entity in 
preference to the quiddity that is occurring in the mind,— is [an 
entity] from which the ‘external lomr, [that being] closely assocb 
ated with material properties, disengages itself. 1 KK 

| This is true], because the ‘external form 1 a, is sensaiely per* 
ceived dfi9 in the external, and b, h mutually resistant and impervi- 
ous [to other external factors], because when a ‘form' inheres in [a 
given quantity of] matter it is then impossible for another L form 3 
like it to inhere in (the matter], and because c. the ‘external IbrnT 
is prove rued From inhering in any matter that is too small for it, 
and because d. the ‘external form' is displaced by the occurrence of 
a ‘IbmT more jsoweriLil than it, as in “the realm of generation and 
corruption’. 1 ^ 

Furthermore, [the ‘external fonrd) contrasts with the ‘mental forrrT, 
for [the ‘mental form 1 ] a, is not sensatcly perceived, 1111 nor b, is it 
mutually exclusive |and impervious to external factors] , as it is admis- 
sible for multiple forms to inhere simultaneously within the power 
of the intellect,, nor c. is it prevented from inherence within [the 
power of die intellect], for whether the form is small or great it may 
inhere within the intellect, 1 ™ nor d. is the 'mental form 1 displaced 
T 97 when something more powerful than it inheres within the 
intellect. 

iefi MS gi The first is the difference between rhe ‘mfitual form' dial inheres in 
the- r ; : r □ i.< i i .i I sod aurt the- ‘external form 11 ihat inheres in matter. 
r * 7 As 'pEace", "c]|LsaLLtv"' P ‘lime 1 , and other [categories ol" accidents]. 

IMi MS gl: Lr. r in certain aspects. 

!t!l MS gl: Lc., it is an existent. 

*' MS j^r As noe form vanishes- and another Jium comes- tu he. 

See the article, “Kjiwn wa-1xywi" m fcn-I-2 try [^uis (iardet, fee the transfer m 
Arabic from fiiv^k acd the dcvelrjpirient erf the notion of 'genesis and corruption*, 
m MS gl: l.e., it dots uo< exist externally to the senws, but rather at exists within 
The senses. 

* MS jgl: Ft>r tbf rational soul sometimes reflects upon tlie heavens, j»sc an- ii 
r-rflccrs Lrpan tbr [madTjematical] point. 



b, The second corollary is. that the ‘mem;d. form 1 is universal [in 
reference],, not in die sense ihai it would be a ’totality 1 [of forms] 
that in them selves would be within die intellect, '* s - for in this respect 
they would be particular forms within particular rational souls, and 
in this respect [the ^mental form 1 ] would also be particular, — hut 
ralher, MS 1 0-4-ii the * mental form' is a universal because what is 
made known by ti is a universal. For example,, (he Form of mankind 
within the intellect is a universal, because what is made known by 
it, namely, mankind in itself, is a universal, since it validly has a 
commonality among many, 

On the other hand, the ‘mental form' [t.c., of a given species] is 
a universal because it is related to each individual unit 141 of that 
species equally, iti the sense that if any one of those individual exam- 
ples should come first to [thr attention ofj the rational soul L 213 
then this form would be derived from it. And if a first example [of 
this species] has conic and the 1 rational] soul has been influenced 
by this form, then nothing else would have influence on the soul 
through any other form, 195 And even ir some example [of the species] 
cjdicr than that originally assumed should conic firnt to [the a L Edi- 
tion of] the [rational] soul, then the influence occurring from it 
w r ould be that same : lbrm\ "Hills, (he ‘mental form 1 , in this respect, 
is a ‘universal'. 

Knowledge a- is general, being linked to multiple factors with 
regard to .some one factor inclusive of them all, that is the starting 
point lor the particularization of those factors. It is just as when you 
have understood some problem, but Ibigei about it, and then arc 
asked of it, it comes back to you as a simple stage that is the start- 
ing point l: "' lot' the particularization of those; factors [involved]. 


MS gl: This is in contrast to the external form, for everything that is exis- 
tent eMCrnatly is individuated 

, " t MS gl: OL" which a cvucepucci w-imLd he fomied! hy mw qF foi* Turni’, 

|4;i MS gt: be., other than lIic 'limn’ Chi' mankind. 

[L2l2 gt: II is a matter of psychic meteasity a. to make a distinction between 
the event lhat occurs here jnsL after (be question, and (he sLai-e of fixu'tl iqiH&riuier 
jusi before tine question, and h. to note the ccnnpleLeness. of' detail Lhat ii derived 
from chc proposition fonder question]. This ii so because in ihe | former) % $taie of 
ignorance', actually f idled H To r-gpe-TjTt L r>c«’ , there was oo active perception of thr 
answer taking place; but ralher, In Lius stage [halah] itn- ralionalf soul trccomea 
stronger in order So bring |Lhe answer] in irond and to ;*|spLy it in derail without 
ton much difficulty as new-ly acquired [knowledge], and therein is genuine strength, 
[of intelJeei]. In Lire staw that comes about just after lhe qnesLlon [is rai&i'dj active 
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Also, [knowledge] b. is 'particular', being ]Liikrd with Lhtt indi- 
vidual quiddities of each one of those [particular] fkcloray — as, for 
example, your knowledge of the pans of a composite quiddity,— in 
such a way that each part would be conceived separately and differ' 
entiated one from the other within rhe intellect Thus, if the ‘total- 
ity 1 should be conceived as having an existence that would be inclusive 
of everything, and assuming that the 'existence of everything' would 
be one [existence], then a knowledge of the parts would be "gen- 
eral: [knowledge]. 

Moreover, knowledge c. is active, in that the form of the ‘known 
object 3 Comes first of all to the knowtr, and [then) that "mental form 1 
becomes the reason tor the existence of the 'known object’ among 
the individual quiddities. It is as when you form a conception of a 
shape and then you construct it. 

And [knowledge] dL is passive, in that the 'mental form' is deduced 
from something existing among the individual quiddities. It would 
be as when you have observed something* and then you have com- 
prehension of it, as when you observe the heavens, and so derive 
useful information from the 'form 1 of the heavens, 

Baydawi saidr L 213, T 97 

The rational soul’s jour stages of intellectual development 

The topic of rhe | rational] soul comprises die four stages [of its intel- 
lectual development], 

a. The first stage is a 'predisposition to intellectual activity’, and 
this is called the 'primordial intellect 1 . " 


fccEings and knowledge about the answer have been taking place Lhal had not been 
DCcuiring IjcTor - it. And in the f final} sta^pc of paftkularization rhe delnils [of (he 
matter] Uaw become items of obseivatiofl with purposeful care, and cliui hud not 
ht.t.n li.ijiju june ar aU In the two previous rpm | jusr before and just after the 
question!- | From JnrjanLs -Sterfc Mau.'aqif al-Ijt.j 

11 Predisposition to Intellectual activity [uti'dad al-la^aqqul] . In his Ta'fif&t al- 
Sharif ai-Jtiiidni defines ‘the primordid intellect 1 [aJ-Tql al-hayuta.iu 1 as follows: i: It. 
is u genuine predisposition |aL-isti e (Jad al-nui.b<|] for Lire prrrxq.rti.-iHi of inlxlli^bla 
lal'irtit‘r|nliiiT and it is a genuine power, bur devoid of any action as with infants. 
b U related to primal maiter [al-hayrtla 1 ] only because the soul in ihu stage nesem- 
bltt ihe earliest primal maciet, that in the deliuiiLUig definition of its essence Is 
devoid of all forms* 

Sated Sihrikh, in his Dutismay af Mmlim Philosophy^ defines fi.be 'priniojriial] iratcl- 
Jcct‘ as “the maierial intellect, also «dlrd ... the potential intellect- It is- the human 
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b. The second stage is the 'ability [of the rational soul] to alia in 
self-evident Lruths’ by [applying andj using the senses in dealing with 
particulars. This is called the "constitutive intellect’, which is the "bal- 
ance j >i hi i ii in determining resptjtisihilily 

c. The third stage is the "ability [of the rational soul] to attain 
the truths of logical reasoning to such a degree that it is able to 
bring them to mmd\ ft is called the "active intellect^ 135 

d. The fourth stage is [the activity of (lac rational soul] "keeping 
these [truths of logical reasoning] in mind and being involved in 
study of them 1 , | This, activity] is called the "equipped intellect V 11 ” 

Jsfaliani says: L 213, T 97, MS 104a 

The rational nmTtJimr a tagtf tif initltectual dti'/lopm&ii 

[Baydawi] ended bis lectures on the kinds of] perceptions [and knowl- 
edge] with an inquiry into the | rational' soul’s stages of development. 


Intellect in its tkwmam hr^i'in t msinety a latent capacity rn apprehend rhe universala 
and eternal truths . . 

' L ' In his Ta'nfni Jmj ani defines die "constitutive intellect’ [-ith'aql bi-nkiljllalijlhj 
us <l knGwlcdge of tin.- truths of inherent Fieces&ily [al-cjaruriyit] Hind (he predi'tpOsi- 
tiun iff (he sunt, Iry this rciraEis. fur acquiring due truths of Logical reaMiniEig. [al- 
fkj|K[iriyAt|. : ’ Saeod Sheikh defines ii as “habitual intellect, ” 

I he term [.manai al-taUif] [From |nmvt|_ ** held in suspension) i$ used by 
FT). Raj:i {Alufwtal ]>■ 14J4J in explaiuirtg the lunciLon of (In- jnidlryi a* "the hal- 
atiL. 1 " pndtii in determining resp<:iiisihtLlry- ,: ' Jji {ai-Mauxiqif p. HfsJ uses it as a gen- 
erally ackrtoidedged descriptive t ± rm tor the intellect but hiMaig various senses as 
applied in different contexts. 

Jfl the TVhjter ilie ‘mciivc intellect’ fal- c aql bi-at-fi'L] is defined as '"the | on go- 
ing process wherein | Lhe truths of lopcal reasoning become stored wkhia the in id- 
le cm a. I power [qnw;U ill-'jqilahj by jypetithtr aCquidliort tn sitcli n dfgiffti? (lia.1 [this 
power] develops the habitual ability to bring them to mind [malakat aUbtlhdar] 
whenever it wishes, without any difficulty of rhe | knowledge] needing to lie freshly 
acquired. However, 'this power] does not actually observe them. 1 " 

Saeed Sheikh defines. ihis term as ^intellect in ar-tinj]., or the actualized in(jcllrct’ , s 
while he translates another term. jal^aql al-Ja^ftl], as. rhr "active’ C5e„ 'agent intel- 
Icct'. This other term apparently refers to activity of a wider scope and by a different 
entity, the tenth celestial cosmic mtcUigen.ee. Saecd Sheikh dcwiribcF a theory oF 
the Utter’S intitAale role in promoting the developmental stft^S of the ’soul’- f[ ss 
curious ihai Idahani ,^tu: Jtiqaiii do not dbcuss ihri other enrity here, hut they 
define their topic adequately without referring to it. 

lei the Tifrifat Lhc "equipped intellect 1 [al- E aql al-mustaiad] is. defined as [dU" 
rational *oul| “having arrayed in its presence [he Lruiiis or logical seasoning tlia-t ii 
lias: ph-rccit-Cth ill Sllfll a way tbfR they itro never absent Irom it,’* S*wd Shdkli 
dchtios in as “'acquired iniclfcti, i.c., the intellect possessed with the comprehension 
uf the Linivn -^lI li inns, ultimate concqm and verities of" l now! edge r , /* 
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Tn these stages, [which are four in number,] the [rational] soul be- 
comes" 1 " an intellect that is ‘active 1 fand 'equipped’] through the 
[gradual | perfecting of iu substance, 

a. The firsi [stage] U a ‘predisposition of the [rational soul 3 *] intel- 
lect 3 .^ 5 This ss a power of predisposition whose Function it is to per- 
ceive N1S 104b primordial intelligible objects . 1 m 

It is called the 'primordial intellect’ as a comparison with 'primal 
matter’, [matter] that Ls. devoid in its essence or all forms but is. capa- 
ble of receiving them. Moreover* [the primordial intellect] occurs in 
all human beings, when they arc first constituted/™ 

b. The second [stage] constitutes another power that develops in 
[the rational soul] when ii accumulates self-evident tilths through 
use of the senses" 1, in dealing with ’particulars", and therefore becomes 
capable of acquiring the 'prod acts of rational thin king 1 , either by 
thinking or by conjecture. [This stage of psychic power] is called 
the 'constitutive intellect’, which is the balance point in determining 
responsibility. 

c. The third [stage | is the power [developed in the rational, soul] 
to summarize 1. 214 truths of logical reasoning that have been 
cleared from [its memory], such as things one has observed* [and 
to do this] whenever it wishes tmd without any need to reacquire 
Jthe.sc things | by logical chore. This [stage of psychic power] is called 
the 'active intellect 3 , 

d. The fourth [stage] is the completion [of the process)," 11, wherein 
[the sou I j keeps [the truths of Logical reasoning] in the presence [of 
consciousness], atid is involved in studying them observantly as they 
arc represented in the mind. This [stage of psychic power) is called 
the ‘equipped intellect 3 , 110 * 


™ Ibe scrihe of I. has skipped rh»s verb. 

1K Reading [aKaql] wi[h I*, (he M$, MS Garrett y&fHa, and MS Gairett- 

Y^huda 44fgj- The editors of T have followed (he QtThugraphy of the Bavdawi ecm 
sources [al-ta*ai]quL]. 

■ :a MS gl: I.c.. self-evident rmllis [al-lfeidihLyaij. 
m The MS ita^lsr (mjibrU' at-fijrab], 

™ M.S ^L: [I.P-J, Ivoeii the extenti*! jmJ iIlo internal [senses] - 
** L, T and MS Garrett 9S9Ha: [aJ-fikrTyil] . The MS Has: lal-ria^ariyarj, 'the 
Lruths of /jLn.viLl [wamul^. 

Jl ‘ 'Compleiior/ punnaL] corresponds to the Greek [entelecheiz.J, defined as 'la 
suae uT completion or perfection 1 , in F.E Peters. (j k&rk F^tsvjthssi If ms, :t Hutorkal 
Lr\m in. 

' m MS yl: That is, further, after the stage of being equipped; there ait iwu f other | 
suij^es, The iirsi is idemietfl with conviction, wherein the [ratuMifJ | soul develops 
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Baydavri said: L 2 L4 P T 97, MS 104b 

1 he power of autonomous action and the wiii 

The ‘power of autonomous action 11 an attribute that products con- 
formity with fhe ‘wilF,^ This h a "willingness 1 that is a positive incli- 
nation' following directly upon a belief [dial ail action is] beneficLd, 
iai the same way that ' abhorrence ? is an ‘aversion 3 following directly 
upon a belief [that an action is] harmful Furthermore, there is a 
doctrine th^t holds that the ’power of autonomous action* is the 
source of [fill] the % r iiHous [kinds of] actions. 

Therefore, the potential force of the living animate nature 1 is a 
power of autonomous action 5 , in the consensus [of scholars]. Fur- 
thermore, among those who posit if as being perceptively intelligent, 
die '[potential force of the] celestial realm’ [would be a power of 
autonomous action] according to the first [definition above], while 
'| [he potential force of the] vegetative realm 5 [would be a power of 
autonomous action], according to the second [definition above] . 

However, the "potential force of the elements* is external to [this 
other power, t.e., the power of autonomous action] . ll is of a diflcrcnt 
constitution, because |its constitution] helongs Lo the genus of heat 
and cold, and its effective action belongs to the genus of their effective 
action. But the power of autonomous action* is uot such. 

‘Potential force’ is the source of an action in an absolute scii.sc. 
And sometimes [the notion of ‘power" as being ‘potential’] is applied 
metaphorically n> an action as being a possibility, 

‘Character is a habitual natural disposition that enables actions 
to issue easily from the soul, without prior reflection.™ 1 

3ii 3bili[y to reach the ineligible! within a transcendental entity, and dm |enr*ry| 
prvurs forth its abundance to [the rational soul| just [die soul] <Um to it in return, 
The second is die stage of [knowing] the truth of conviction, wherein the [ratio- 
nal] soul ift able to have an intellectual communication with (he transcerwieni entity 
and u> encounter it in its cisencc as an experience of spiritual encounter. [From 
JurjatiTs SntivFi Mixi'oqif \at-fj}\.\ 

' 1N Power of a mono mo La action j al-qudrah] ; will [al-iradahj. 

:|U In Jurjani s lofnfat ‘character 1 [khulql is -defined as “a term for a perman-eot 
urtieiLirc of ihc su-ul from which actions come with e^e and facility without [itJ'ior] 
need for thought atid rr-ftertion [reading [rawiyah] with the MS (IsLaham's com- 
[[iciLtaryi, and rejecting Fhiegefs transcription here ni'yah].] Thus, if itie structure 
should Ijc such Lhat actions pleating berth to the inttilL'ct and to the law should 
issue -easily from it, then; the structure ia called L a grxxl character 1 , and if what issues 
from, it should Ln: ugly actions, then the structure that whs their source es called ‘a 
bad character.’” 
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The diflcrence between [‘character] and the "power of autonomous 
action 1 is that the "power of autonomous action' is related equally 
to [each of] the two opposites fi.e,, the possibilities of acting or not 
acting], If anyone should disallow that [Interpretation], then by [the 
"power of autonomous action"] he would mean that (he 'potential 
force* would be combined with the conditions of its effective action, 
and on this account he would assert that the ‘power of autonomous 
action' simultaneously would coexist with the ‘action 1 . 

"Love' is synonymous with the "will 1 , thus, the love of God Most 
High for His creatures \$ His will to show them favor, and the love 
of His creatures for Him is their will to obey Him, 

"Contentment 1 is the abandoning of resistance [to His commands!, 
while 'determination' is the 'fixed resolve 1 of the will after hesitation. 

Isfahan! says: L 214, T 07, MS 104b 

The- power ftf aut&nmmus action and the ivitt 

The ‘power of autonomous action* is an attribute that produces con- 
formity with the Vil\ This is a ‘willingness 1 that is a ‘positive incli- 
nation 1 that follows directly upon the belief that something would 
be beneficial, in the same way that the ‘abhorrence’ is an 'aversion 7 
following directly upon the belief that something would be harmful. 
You should understand that Voluntary actions’ have lour sources, 
a. [The first source of voluntary action is | a particular concep- 
tion of since action whether su liable or unsuitable as a conception 
that either corresponds nr does not correspond [to an actual case], 
It must be a particular conception (of action] only, because T 1)3) 
a general conception [of action] would be related equally to all j kinds 
of] particular [actions.] and thus, because of [its generality] , no specific 
particular [action] would take place, If it should be otherwise, then 
the implication would be 

1 . that one among the actions on an equality would be pre- 
ferred above the rest without [there being] an agent of preference^ 
and 


Professor flaheflicy ha* noted that the definition given l>y Baydawi and Mahani 
is quoted in al-Tahauawi’s Mdiatn a! htitaka! si-Faumvah [= Didse/rmsy tifTschukat Ttrms\. 
JM MS .aft: T.e., thu^ [nothing ^preifk] would be intendfrt. 

Il4: Reading with T and the MS. L and. MS Garrett 98£Ha omit the clause, 
without P . _■ 



2. that not ah the particular [actions would lake plate in such 
a general conception] , because it is impossible for [individual] actions 
without limit in oceur.^ 

b. [The second source of voluntary action is| a ‘desire 1 springing 
Irani dial [particular] conceived action that would be toward 

1 . either [its] attraction, if the action conceived should be pleas- 
ing or beneficial as a certainty or a probability, this [alternative] 
being called a 'natural craving 1 ; or [it, would be] toward 

2. [its] repulsion and defeat, if the action conceived should be 
blame-worthy or harmful as a certainty or a probability, this [ Elite r- 
nadve] being called a ‘natural revulsdorf. 

c. [The third source of voluntary action includes both] the ‘will' 
and the ‘abhorring nature 1 . The former is a [positive] inclination 
following directly upon a belief that some action would be beneficial* 
while the latter is a [negative] inclination following directly upon a 
belief that some action would be harmful, 

An indication, thai there may be a change between the ‘will' and 
the 'abhorring nature 1 for the ‘natural craving 5 and ‘natural revul- 
sion 1 , is the fact that a man may be willing 2 11 to take what he does 
not naturally crave, and may abhor 23 11 L 215 taking what he does 
naturally nave. When either the "will’ or 31 * the ^abhorring nature’ 
is present then one of the two alternatives of ‘action" or ‘rejection 1 
will receive preference, [although] the relationship of these two alter- 
natives to MS 105a the one having the power of autonomous 
action over them is equal. 

d. [The fourth source of voluntary action is] the ‘power of autono- 
mous action 1 , that is a ‘potential force 1 [i.e,. in animate beings] dis- 
tributed’ 1 1 within the muscles. 

An indication that this is different from all the other sources [of 
action] is the lact that a man may have the desire anti the will but 
not the power 3510 to move hri body members, along with the fact that 
one may have the power to do so [but] not the desire and the will. 


:| 1 MS gj: Because the particular [actions] would he SirnirhisK, and nobody would 
be able to conceive of diem. 

1IJ MS gl: (Le.,) in him 1 litre i*. a 'will 1 without a ‘natural craving*. 

Jlj MS kJ; [l.c..| id him there is. ail ‘abhorring: nature* without it 'natnni revulsion". 
Reading with the later editors oF L snd T, while the MS and MS Garron 
FWJQHa read, ''arid’', that often may be read as ‘and/or’. 

?IJ Following N.I- liter’s translation injftmfs et-DumtA. ti-faUJut ah at ]>. 53, ft +ft. 
MS gh IJke one paralysed. 
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Furthermore* the doctrine holds that the ‘power of autonomous 
action" is the source'*' 1 ' of [all] the serious actions. 3 ^' Thus, the 'poten- 
tial forre 1 of the living animate nature is a 'power of autonomous 
action*, in the consensus [of scholars], lwrausr 

1. it is an attribute that produces conformity with the ‘will', and 

2. it is the source of [all| the various actions. 

The potential force of the celestial realm, among those who posit 
[this realm] to he perceptively intelligent, is a ‘power of autonomous 
action' by the first definition, because it produces conformity to the 
'witlV'' 1 but it is not a power of autonomous action by the second 
definition, because it is not the source of im the various actions. 

The potential force of vegetal ion is a power of an lonomous action 
by die second definition, because it is the source ol [all] the various 
actions [of plant life] , but it is not a power of autonomous action by 
the hrsl definition, because it does not produce conformity Lu a will, 222 

The potential force of the elements is not a power of autonomous 
action, neither by rhe first definition because it does not produce 
conformity to a will, nor by [he second definition, because it is not 
the source of [all] the various actions. 

The 'power of autonomous action 5 is something Other ihan die 
'natural constitution 1 , because the ‘natural constitution' is a quality 
that stands as an intermediate between heat and cold, [and between] 
wetness and dryness. Thus, it belongs to the genus of these four 
qualities, and its effect belongs to the genus of the effect of the four 
qualities, but the ‘power of autonomous action' is not such, for its 
effect is an ‘action 1 . 

Further, ‘potential force’ is. fhr source of action in an absolute 
sense, equally whether the action is varying 223 or is not varying, 224 


fl * MS gi [U-l cause [ H iUati], 

MS jl: Siwh sy. feeding, growing, gcneraiion of the fame ^jeeies, sense- per- 
oq>lioo and moluin^-liatigc. 

:SI MS gf: From the fact that it is. the ^curce of cmc action, namely, movement 
of lh.r heavens, along with perceptive intelligence, tbal is, aluflg w-ilh i(3 having 41 
pcittpiivt inteDigeot* and a will, 

Ibn appearc ir> hfitwtvR: in the intelligence of Lhe celestial spheres. Cfl his 
MencC 2:412. 

MS gl; Since the potential iorce of uegetariom has tio will. 

See Ihn Sinn’s ItAavi, 2:403 K, who 1 ? he Ibts [he powers of nourishment tak- 
ing, growth, and generation as bring rootrrf in the fetce of vegetation, 

™ MS & A$ *oiih animate anrl vegetative aft it ill. 

MS gl; As tvirli elemental and celestial aoIwwi. 
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and whether or not there is an accompanying 'perceptive intelli- 
gence ' and 'will’. Thus, [potential force] broadly comprises, she poten- 
tial forte of the celestial realm, and of the elements, and of vegetation, 
and of animate nature. 

'Potential force 1 has been descriptively defined " 11 as the Source of 
change in another [entity], in chat it is. another | entity]. The useful 
meaning of the last qualifying phrase is that one entity might become 
the source of change of an attribute within itself, as a physician when 
he treats. himself But inasmuch as [the physician] is the one who 
provides healing his effective action in reality would be upon another 
not upon himself 

Sometimes 'potential force’ is used to mean the 'possibility of an 
action* metaphorically- Thus, 'potential force*, being a portion of an 
action, would be she possibility of some action but without its actual 
occurrence, and 'possibility' would be a part of the meaning [of 
^potentiality 1 ]. Therefore, when ‘potentiality* is said for the 'possibil- 
ity of an action' as a metaphor ™ this would be calling a part 227 bv 
the name of the whole." H 

'Character 1 is a habitual natural disposition' 1 ' 1 that enables actions 
to issue MS 105b easily from the soul^ without prior thought 
and reflection. The difference between ‘character 11 and the 'power of 
autonomous action" is that the power of autonomous action \* related 
equally to the two apposing action alternatives, 1:1 anti thus It h validly 
applied to both of the opposites. If the 'will' should be joined to 
| die ‘power of autonomous action 1 lor] one of the two opposing 
alternatives, then that [alternative] would take place because of it; 
and if the "will* should be joined to L 2 Mi the other alternative 
then (hut other would take place because of it. 

This [fact] is in contrast io [what happens with] : character', for 
the latter is no! related U> both opposing [action alternatives] equally. 
‘Character' would not be valid as a reason for both the opposing 


m MS- gl: This definition is that of the Sbaykh [Ibn Sinn], 

Cf. Gmchon, hxiqw, p. 330, riling [bn Sina’si Aff/irf, IrJ-fl, 

The mrLapbor of 'synecdoche 1 ; referring Lo a whole by lEir name of a pan. 
or vice vena. 

" ,1 MS gk Namely, the ‘possibility - 
JJI MS ijti Namely, the 'potentiality'. 

^ MS glosses: t. l.c., a permanent structure. 2. As generosity nwJi bravery. 

“ MS & Because ii occurs (htinrally, 

01 MS jH: re aci or nor to art, 
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[action] alternatives to take place; but rather, it is valid as a reason 
lor only one ol" the two opposites to take place. 

If anyone should deny the fact that the 'power of autonomous 
action 3 is related to both the Opposing action alternatives equally, 
then what he would mean by the ‘power of autonomous action 1 is 
that Che 'potential force 1 would coexist with the conditions of effective 
action. For if the ‘power of autonomous action' should he [identi- 
cal with] the 'potential force 1 that coexists with the conditions of 
effeclive achon, that l he sum ot" the factors upon which the elfert 
is organised, then there would be no doubt at all that <he 'power 
or autonomous action 1 would not be a valid reason for both oppo- 
site alternatives (of action] to take place. This is because, if [the 
power of autonomous action] should be a valid reason libr the occur- 
rence of both opposite action alternatives [, then both opposite alter- 
natives would take place, due lo die fact (hat site effect would occur 
when its cause would he complete^ 2 

And as [this opponent who has denied that the power of autonomous 
action is related to both opposite alternatives equally] was meaning 
by the 'power of autonomous action 1 the 'potential force' that is 
coexistent with the conditions of effective action, he asserted that the 
'power ol" autonomous action’ coexists simultaneously 23 ’ with the 
action, because of the inherent necessity that an effect would esi-H 
when the Complete cause would exist, 

'Love 1 is synonymous with the Vill 1 , Thus, the love of God Most 
High for His creatures is His will to show them favor, and the love 
of His creatures for the Most High 3s a heir will to obey Him. 

Sometimes [the term] 'love 1 is applied to the conception of some 
[type ofj pcrleetion, whether of pleasure, or of trenelit, or of one’s 
own kind. That [kind of conception] would be like the love of a 
lover for his beloved, and of the one who bestows favors for the one 
who receives them, and of the faiher for bis, child, and of the friend 
for his friend. As for the love ol' God Most High among the devo- 
tees of mysticism, that would be a conception of the absolute per- 
fection that is in Him, 


!K MS gl: And thal would imply the joining together of two oppo silts. 

^ MS glosses: I. [Lc.J, in a dme-durotiun, because ifit should precede the .wiion 
iu a time-duration, then it would imply that the intufed result would Lag behind 
[LsikhallufJ the eau-se. atsd that would b< ubsurd. 2 . As is the doctrine of the 
Asha'irah; while wilh tlte Mu'tazihxli it precedes ihtr action. 
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^Contentment* on the pare of human brings is the abandonment 
of resistance [to God’s commands] ™ while Contentment 1 on the 
part of God Most High is [His] will to reward, 

* Determination’ is a fixed resolve of the ’will' following upon [the] 
hesitation that comes from various motives that spring from mental 
opinions and from natural cravings and aversions that conflict with 
one another. Jf no preference for one side [or another] should develop, 
then perplexity results, but if [a preference] docs exist, (.hen a deter- 
mination takes place. 

Bdydawi said; L 2 1C, T 98 

Pleasure and fsain at? idf-nidtnt concepts 

The doctrine [of the philosophers] is (has pleasure is (he perception 
of something agreeable, while pain is the perception T 99 of some- 
tiling disagreeable, 25 * 

This requires consideration, because [sometimes] we find ourselves 
in a special state i.c., of pleasure] and wc know that we are per- 
ceiving something agreeable? but we do not know whether that state 
k (he perception itself or something else. Assuming (hat it is some- 
thing different, then the pleasure eitlier would be both [the percep- 
tion and something else], or it would be one of the twt>. 

The theory that pleasure is the dispelling of pain is an error , 1 iM ' 
because a person may find pleasure in looking at a beautiful lace, 
or in solving a problem, or in stumbling unexpectedly upon wealth 
having had no previous thought of it ,' 15,1 


** MS i'll II would be In-ttcr that a further modifying phrase lw added to [hi^, 
namely, <1 Wb quietude of soul”; as the flbaiMloomeiti of rr^stanci,- is- sometimes 
Ixcaurc or dread, 

I tin Sana discusses pleasure* dining with £ood aiurl n'vil Jiving and the ent&e- 
quences, in his J^nnsl, Ff Isfahanl oockekclies ac length on this sccmn. Among 

other tilings, Ibn Sina define 1 joy' [ithbahjah] "contentment 1 |sumr’ and "health, 
with wcakn [nacLxah]: ‘happiness 1 |s,a'adah] is the opposite of ‘misery*, 

™ This is the dcjclrinc of Muhammad ibn Zakariya. itl-Razi See AJ A^ljeaiy’s 
translation of Isis book, /3te Spiritual Phjsitk RkAtyi., pp. 3y-4(h 

J4t All other sources used [unrJufLng those Jlir Lhe Commentary text] aprre m 
the reading, [khutor sabiqfi the typeseater of T misreads the similarly shaped rxm- 
simaTlts to be [hosui sabiq]. 
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Isfahani says; L 216, T 99, MS KJjb 

PfamtU and pain are sflf-eciiitiii concepts 

Pleasure- and pain' ace both intuitive concepts MS 3 00a because 
they art psychic intuitions. You have learned that with psychic intu- 
itions there is no need for logical and systematic reasoning in order 
to attain to them [menially]. 

The philosophers’ doctrine is dial pleasure is I he perception of 
something agreeable, and pain die perception of something tlis- 
agreeable. 

Bur this requires consideration, lor when we eat and drink a Eld 
have sexual intercourse we fend ourselves in a special atate Jit! and we 
know also that wc are perceiving these L 217 agreeable things. 
Rut we do not know whet her slits 'special state* is 

a, identical with this 'perception y or is 

b- concomitant to [the perception], or whether |the state] 

c. has 1 1 he 'perception’] for iis concomitant, or whether [the state] 

d. is not concomitant to [die iMtiveption], or whether [the ^tate] 

e. does not have [the perception] for its concomitant. 

It would not be Sufficient,— m explaining that [the 'male of pleas- 
ure’ | constitutes the ‘perception’ itself, to say that we line! [pleasure] 
by way of [the perception] and so |the pleasure] is identical to [Ihc 
perception itself), because this argument is [merely] verbal. iS9 

Moreover, a questioner could object that if you have assigned the 
name 'pleasure’ as the name for this 'perception 3 , then there would 
be nothing to dispute; 240 but why then would you. not say that, the 
special state [of pleasure) we find in the soul would constitute iliis 
very perception? 

There is no doubt at all that this logical goal may not be real- 
ized from this point of view. 24 ' Also, assuming chat the special state 
would be something distinctly different, 2+2 then the pleasure would 


34 MS k ): NjLTTidy, pleasure. 

MS ftt Baydawi’s sarement is, “[it is pnerely] a verbal argument", thai is, "it 
LsJ 3 . staccmcsiE without suppomiig premtl 

MS gh There is nothing to debate in the meaning 1 of a tcGhnicH] tenn. 

MS gl: Le., in ch^r people wuuEd say, ''We kind the one by vray of" the other, 
therefore che one is LtlenUcid co ibe other.” 

gl: I'.e,, assuming that the 'perception’ would be discinci from ihe 'spp- 
ciai (stare of} pleasure 1 . 
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be either both of them, that is* both 'special state' and 'perception’, 
or [it would he just] one of those two; and thus, [the argument] 
would not result in a certainty that the [‘fftfitfe of] pleasure’ would 
he [identical to] the 'perception 1 . 

[Isfahan] eon tin yes:] 

I bn Quid's idea* on pleasure and pain 

In [his book] at-lskcm \wa-&l-Twbikai\^ Shaykh [Ibn Sin a] has 
descriptively defined [the term] ‘pleasure" according to its spoken 
usage as being a '“perception and attainment" in experiencing what 
[not only] to the perceiving agency juf the inind seems] complete 
and good, |but' from its own standpoint [truly] is complete and 
good. 2+4 Tain" [on the other hand] is a ‘perception and attainment 1 
hi experiencing what [not only] to the perceiving agency [of the 
mind seems] pain and evil, hut from its own standpoint truly] is 
pain and evil,” 

Now 1 , the definition of ‘perception' has been given previously, 3 ^ 
while the jact of| ‘attaining’ is [an act of] psychic intuition. This is 
not restricted to perception, because ‘perception’ of an entity may 
be [merely] the obtaining of its likeness and image, but attaining 
[the entity] would not take place except upon obtaining the entity 
itself. And ’pleasure" is not realized [merely] by obtaining the like- 
ness of a pleasing thing, bur rather, it is realized by obtaining the 
thing itself 

) ’Pleasure "| is not restricted only to the ‘attainment 1 , because 'plea- 
sure 1 is not realized without the ‘perception" [of it]. And ‘experience 3 
docs not indicate the [need for] ‘perception*, except through [its| ‘en- 
gagement 1 [he., ‘experience 3 being made concomitant to ‘perception 1 ] 116 

[I bn Sitia] mentioned both of the factor j [i-e,, 'perception and 
attainment 3 1 only because there is run [single] word that would indi- 
cate and be applicable to their joint function, lie mentioned first 


i4n Located at t. 3. p. 33? of £n.d ed. Teheran, 1103/ 1332- S3, containing Nasir 
al-Dirt afTusfs camaiKLtary and Qulb al-DLrt jURjuVs glosses, 

Ibti Sina: [Lima al-ladhAdh hiya wa-nayt Etn^nil ma Illu*& Inda aJ- 
iniidvjk luim-ll wa-khayr min ttayiK huwa ka-dhiilik.] 

J ‘ j MS Namely t tbal the real nature of un entity in represented lt> Lite one 

who ptrceivts, 

Jl " MS yl: Reutu'H 1 perception is a concomitant of psychic iflltMioti [al-vijdftn|- 
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the moire inclusive [term],' 1 ' that was indicated by |the context of] 
reality, and that [in turnl supplied the specifying [tcrm]-‘ H indicated 
by a metaphor. 3 * 4 

[Ibn SLnaJ said, H< in the ‘experiencing of what* [not only] to the 
perceiving agency [of the mind] . . MS 1 06b- — he did not say* 
" < in what’ [not only] to the perceiving agency [of the misid] r T T? >?: — 
only because the pleasure itself is not merely ‘a perception of the 
pleasing object 1 , but rather* it is 'a perception 7 * 1 of the one receiv- 
ing pleasure’s experience with the pleasing object \ 

[Ibn Sina] said, . - what [not only] to the ]*;rcclving agency [of 
the mind seems] perfect and good’’, because sometimes the [pleas- 
ing] object might be perfect and good only in relation to some | other j 
thing, 3 '- 11 while [he the pereeiver] would not be convinced of |the 
first object’s] quali ties of perfection and goodness and so would not 
lake pleasure in it. Ur, sometimes [the object] might not lie com- 
plete and good in relation to him jlhc jMreeiver], although he [him- 
self] might be convinced of its qualities of perfection and goodness and 
might receive pleasure in it, 

Thus* the factor |to be] considered in receiving pleasure in some- 
thing is |hovr] its qualities of perfection and goodness |sccm| to the 
perceiving agency [of the mind], not how they are in the fact of the 
matter. 

‘Perfection and goodness’, ill tins instance y 7 " are perfection and 
goodness in comparison to something else.''*™ Together their signilicanee 
is iha( when an eve ni lakes place u does so regarding something 
whose nature it is for such to happen 10 it, that is* is suitable fur 
and appropriate to it. 

The dillcrencc between 'perfection’ and ‘goodness’ is in how they 
are logically considered. The event chat takes place and is appro- 
priate*- -from the standpoint that it requires a sort of permit 154 to 


MS d : Lt., L pert:epEiurT. 

** MS gl: T.c., the '-aEtoLiTiing' |nav3|. 

M MS id: Lr., by its- 'engjigctlietit’ [ i k i'f sasu | [L.C . , the H atCainim.ff belfig madr cun- 
ocuniianit tci tin: 'perceptkttL 1 ]- 

’ Jl MS i'l. | L.i'.Jj of tlie rihiaiimig (husul] of i)n- pleasing object by iltr one pUMw-d, 
and hb mperienring E>f it. 

- Hie M.S alone i rants 'otw : 

rn MS gh I.e,, i.u the definition of ‘pleasure 1 . 

?M MS gl: I.e,, in rcladoti eo ifie perceiving agency* not in the fact of the matter. 

M MS gl: J'.o., [a travel permit] for exit from "poccmjdJ force* [al-quwah] lo 
‘acLion 1 [al-JVI], 
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Transit from I** status of] a 'potentiality' to that of an objective 
[event] that, happens to it, — would he 'perfection 7 , T. 2 13 but from 
die Standpoint that it is a. resulting effect,^ ii | would he 'goodness', 
[Ibn SinaJ mentioned them both only because of the linkage of 
the meaning of "pleasure 1 with both of them, and he held back men- 
tion of 'goodness 11 until later in order to enhance it by specifying 
that sense [j.e., ‘chosen’ = ‘goodness 1 ], 

[Ibn Sina] said, "V , , [but] from its own standpoint [truly] is per- 
fect: and good”, only because the entity fi e., that is the 'pleasing 
object 1 ] sometimes is ‘perfect and good 1 from one afreet and not 
from another. But to "receive pleasure by it 1 [would be ait action] 
belonging specifically to the aspect from which the 'perfect and good' 
comes, that is, From that [first] aspect [ mentioned [, for this is the 
quiddity 21 * of ‘pleasure 1 , 

Opposite to it is the quiddity of ’painh The meaning of the 
qualifications bound up in that [opposite] regard"" will be known 
when one lias an understanding of the meaning of the qualifications 
bound up in this [present] regard. 2 ^ 

Muhammad ibn Zabiiya [af-Razi]., the Physician, asserted [ihal] 
pleasure is the removal of pain 2 w and a return to the natural state , m 
The reason for litis surmise 361 was that something due to an acci- 
dental quality 362 had taken the place of what is due to ihe essence .' 11 
Moreover, because plea sum is nul made complete for us except by 
perception, and [because] sense perception, especially that of touch, 
occurs only as a passive reaction to its opposite,™ and thus, if the 


MS gl: Ijc, sc is, something cltosfft fmukhtlr]. 

MS r 1: A* musk that is agreeable jnniln' , Lml as a fragrance but noL as a flavor, 
$i> l he perception. ul it as a fragrance is a pleasure.', 

MS g]. p.r;., in die (.use od"J pain. 

v '' MS gk |].e., in the cast 1 nfj pleasure. 

“* MS Thus, lL would I^kito nnnpcidicnt ['adamiyah]. 

‘Pleasure 1 consists simply nl the restoration -of that condition which was expelled 
by the dement of pain, while passing from one’s actual stare until erne returns to 
the state formerly experienced. . . . Hence the philosophers have defined pleasure 
as a return to the state of nature." [from Th c Spiritual Fhvsifi. of Rkuits, translated 
by A,J, Arberry, p. 39. London:]. Murray, 1950.] 

for ihc translation or [zannf as "surmise 1 ’, see the section preceding, Baydawi 
on 'perception and knowledge’. 

> MS gl: I.e., the removal of pain. 

344 MS pi: I.c., the perception of whai is agreeable. 

^ MS gtossrs: ]. Lu., [an opposite | quality, 2 . I.e., a slate other than (he nat- 
ural one. 
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[negative J quality should remain permanently, then no passive reac- 
tion would occur, uo sensation would occur, and no pleasure would 
occur, and since pleasure occurs only when there is an exchange 
[for the return} of the natural state, 3 * 5 [M.2. Razij the Physician j, 
surmised that the pleasure itself was that passive reaction 

However, (his 3 * 11 is incorrect, Indeed, if a man's sight should fall 
upon a pleasant face then he would find pleasure in looking at it, 
in spite of the fact that previously he had not had such a leeEing 
for (hat face as would make the pleasure amount to liberation from 
the distress of longing Tor it. 

Likewise, MS 1 07 a such a great pleasure [of insight] might 
come without previous warning upon a man studying a problem that 
that pleasure would remove his distress in hoping for [a solution]. 
Likewise, great pleasure might come upon a man who hods a 
treasure trove suddenly [and] without previous warning. 

Baydawi said: L 2 IB, T 99 

Health and Uintss, and related emotions 

Health is a state or habitual disposition, wherein actions ixstk 1 from 
their $uhject- 5 ul>$trAte a_s fryjt; from delect. Illness i.* contrary to ir, 
for there is nothing intermediate. 

As for fthe related emotions ol^ joy, gnef hatred, and the T 1G0 
like, they do not need explanation. 

Islahani says: L 2Id, T 1 00, M& 1 07a 


Hraith and itinm, and wish'd emotions 

Health is a state or habitual disposition in which actions issue from 
their subject-substratc^' 1 in a sound and flawless manner,-'" 1 | However] , 


!b5 Reading laJ-lidfJ'i stl-tabrtyah] wirSa L, T, MS Garrett SJfiQHa and MS Garrete- 
Yahuda 44+16, the exchange af states, birinsc viewed here as 'towards the natural 
trace’, Inserted in the MS if. 'ocher ihan . . . [al-gluyi" at-tabr^yah]. the ewcliatigie 
being viewed [apparent]) 1 by nn owner of the MS] as ‘away from the unnatural 
Elate 1 . 

.MS gL: tbig sunnisc. 

MS 5L: Nanrely. the healthy hedy memben. 

^ MS gj: Health and illness beisitr qualities of Lhc rational stud, contrary to [llie 
views of) nriany. 
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illness is in contrast to this, that is, it is a stale or habitual disposi- 
tion in which actions issue from their subject-substrate 3 ** but not in 
a sound and flawless manner. 

There is no intermediate sta^e between ihese two [health and til- 
ness), because [Baydawi] meant 5 ** that there would be a single sub- 
j ecl-substratc [i,c., the members of one human body] in relation to 
a single action in a single [given] moment, JL 219 and from that 
standpoint [the subject-substrate with its action] would be either 
sound and HawJess, or it would not be so;, thus, no intermediate 
stage would exist between health and illness, 1 ' 1 

Those who affirm that there is art intermediate stage between the 
two [alternatives] 2,2 mean by ‘illness : that a living person is in such 
a state that ali liis actions [and functions] arc disordered, and by 
health [they mean] that a living person is in such a state that all 
liis actions [and hmetions] are sound and flawless. Thus, between 
the two [alternatives] there would be an intermediate stage, namely, 
that [the state of a living person) would be such that some of his 
actions [and functions] would lie sound and flawless and others not 
so, or* [they would be so] sometimes, but not at other times. 

As for "joy\ ‘sorrow*/ 73 ‘hatred 1 and (.he like, [they are emotions], 
as an’ [also] * anger j. "sadness* 274 "confusion’., and ‘anxiety’.'"^ Thry 
do not need explanation., because everyone necessarily perceives the 
real natures of these emotions/* 6 and distinguishes them from others. 
So they do not need to be defined. These [emotional] qualities follow 
upon passive reactions that an - properties of the spirit Eia the heart/” 


■ lwl MS gt: Namely, the m body members. 

" u L and MS Garreti 9391 lit have no insertion here; but insertions in (he MS 
xnrE T vary — MS; 4 hy the two 0 !' them’;. in T; 'by health 3 , 

1 MS gl: This is the dr^mne or Shayith [lhn SinaJ. 

The bxhtor could nut find a reference tci (lus spedfic mcdtf'D-philosopIn.ical doc- 
trine in Ibn SLtta s hharat, nor In A.-M. Goichon's article ''I bn Sim 1 " in Kn-[-2. nor 
in M. Marmura's article "Avicenna 11 in tbe tincyilopedis. of Phifosophv, 

i,i ' MS Tl^i$ t- (he tkK.[rrr^ of Galen. [See tbe article, “Djalinus 13 , by K, Walter, 
in [F.ri.l^, v. 2 t pp, 402 -K"i3) for Galen's importance in the history of Arabic mod- 
ieine. Ho lived a.h. 3 h 29 -ca. 199, bciiift “the last medical miter in Greek 
antiquity, 13 

,3S MS gl: Thai is protracted, 

:;+ MS gl: [gbamm] "depression' [that hapjjw’-ns] quickly, Jl.c., ‘Sadnesa']. 
v " MS gl; This is intermediate fas an emotion]. 
i "' MS gJ; Because they Are psydik intuitions Vijdnnryatj. 

117 MS gl; The. is the living animate spirit [ahiCih al-hayawanl] thai Is different 
from [(jhayr; the rational [huxau] soul [al-ttafs ahnStiqahj. 
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and those qualities become stroEig or weak because of the strength 
or weakness of the passive reaction, 

Baydawi I> 219, T 100 


3 . Quaiitwi t sptqfii to quantities 

The qualities specific to quantities arc either 

a. themselves accidental to the quantities, being cither 

1. the inseparable kind, as straight L ness, circularity, crooked ness, 
and shape, or 

2. the separable kind, as numerical ‘evenness', numerical ‘odd- 
ness’, ‘prime numbers 1 * and ‘composite numbers 1 , or they are 

h. a compound of | these qualities] with others [i.c., that do not 
qualify quantities], such as {one’s] physical constitution that is com- 
posed of shape and color. 

Isfahan* says: L 219, T 100, MS 107a 

3. Qualities to quantities 

Qualities specific to quantities 3 ™ art cither 

a. themselves accidental to quantities, that is n without their hav- 
ing been combined with something else, or 

b, not themselves accidental [to quantities], but rather, MS 107b 
as a compound of fhe&ft [qualities specific to quantities] together with 
others [nor specific to quantities], 

(a.) Qualities that are [themselves] accidental to quantities, are 
accidental cither 

1. to inseparable quantities, such as straightness, circularity, 
crookedness and shape: — 

a] ^straightness 1 meaning that a Itn^ h such that ils assumed 
parts correspond to each Other at all places; 


,,?t MS Garrett KSOlib and MS Garrett 2 JS 3 -B omit ''nuiitrrkal odrijicEs”, from 
this list. 

3?s hfahani^ pr^ntatioii iucKidfls next only r’hf (Apical sulrmenc, htu aJsr> a brief 
mention of SQ [wa divisions. Wf runic those four lines as redundant In [be rest 
proper ihai follow hcuf. 
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b) ‘crookedness’, however, being contrary to litis, for it means 
that the parts [a line] is assumed to have do not correspond at all 
places, as in the parts a bow may br assumed to have* for if the 
concave part of one of two bows is set over the convex part of the 
other [bow], then one of them matches l he other, but at any other 
place if does not match; 

c) ‘circularity’ being a [Hat] surface such that one line sur- 
rounds it, with the assumption that inside [that fine] there is a. [cen- 
ter] point from which all straight lines arc equal L 220 as they 
radiate out to itur [outer] line; 

d) and ‘shape 1 constituting the structure of what is enclosed 
by the boundary or boundaries of a body; — 

2. or, to separable quantities [such] as 

a) numerical ‘evenness 1 ; 

b) numerical ‘oddness '; 2R:| 

c) 'prime numbers 1 * that [are the case] whenever a number 
is such that nothing |i.e._ no other number] can calculate its factors 
except ‘one’, as are ‘three’ and ‘five' and "‘seven’; and 

d) 'composite numbers’, ihal [are the ca.se] whenever a num- 
ber is such Shut some [number] uiher than one can far tor it, a_s will 
Tour\ that ‘two’ will factor, and ‘six 1 , that ‘three’ and ‘two’ will 
factor, 

(b.) Qualities [that arr not themselves accidental to qualities, but 
rather j are compounded,, jboth of those specific to quantities and 
of others that are not], are like one’s physical constitution 261 that is 
composed of [both] shape and color. 


Bay daw i said: 


L 220, T 100 


4, Qffa&tm oj pwdispttidon 

If the predisposition should be oil the aide oi' ‘nonreceptivity’,, as is 
‘hardness’, then it would be called a 'potential Ebrce [of resistance] 1 , 
hut if the predisposition should be on the side of ‘receptivity’, then 


fp " L omits nuRterkail ‘oddness 3 , ^hik MS- Garrett 9E9JHa supplies tbb phraw as 
an imfrdrin, 

‘ lil MS d: This if. acodenlal to ihc body that is a qijaitlitaiivic- measure [miodail, 
ttK’ constiludon bring composed of shape, onm of chc qualities mentioned,, and of 
color, (hit is a smsatr quality not iictidrnlal Lo quantities. 
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it would be called ‘weakness’ [s.e., 'softness’ j or, 'not a potential force 
[of resistance] \ 

Isfahan! says: L 220, T 100, MS 107b 

4. Qualities of predisposition 

I’he qualities of predisposition are intermediary 7 between the two 
extremes of opposition, namely, 'nonpassivity" and < passfvity , -“ 3 or, 
nonreceptivity* and 'receptivity’. Therefore, if the predisposition 
should [can strongly™ toward nonreceptivity and nonpassivity* as do 
'hardness* and ‘soundness of health ' n JH ' then it would be called a 
‘potential force [of resistance] But if [he predisposition should lean 
strongly toward receptivity and passivity, then it would he called 
'weakness' [Lc., 'softness 1 ] and ’not a potential forte [of resistance] 
jls are ‘softness 11 and ‘infirmity of health’. 306. 


its MS 

gl: S.c., one jnf them"! would not hr s property of fti yaklicasa li.-] one 
(if the two extremes. hut rather. it would incline to one extreme or the other. 

Ht The MS reverses This sequence. 

5,1 T: "‘tf the predisposition should be a strong predisposition Suwad." L; !i if it 
should be a Stroup predisposition'* [in kai» bti’dachm]: llw MS vH-ries sJEghtly front 
L in tin: verb [in kiSnat nti^ebvn] , 

C losses: ]. In die MS: [derived] "Trom ‘health', ‘soundness* [al-sihhahl-" 

2. lit MS flamed tlSf9-Ha: [derived] “from ‘traf’, ‘genuine 1 [fihJh] , ’’ 

Vowelling shown lei the MS aud MS Carre It 9B9Hi*. 

M 'SnusiiSriess of health. 1 [^-tmgh&Jjfyah] [MS v)- [derived] from ‘heslilffr “uifirmity 
of health’ iTl-mimrSiftyjh] (MS gl: [derived] from ^iekness’). 



Baydawi said: 


L 2 m T 1 00 


CHAPTEJt 4: ACCIDENTS OF RELATION 

1. Whzihcr ihty appear in external cdttenu 

'I'hc majority of the MutakaDimun denied [any appearance iai exter- 
nal existence by the accidents of relation] except lor that of * pi ace- 
where’. They held that if [these accidents] should have [external] 
existence, then dial existence would take place within their substrates, 
so the argument would be an infinite series. 

The philosophers argued that the [accidents of relation] are real, 
[being neither] a theory nor a mental entity* and therefore, they 
belong among external entities. They arc not nonexistent^, for they 
occur after having had no being, nor do they have a body, because 
they are not physically comparable with any tiling else. But tliis [argu- 
ment] is contradicted by |thc iact of] the termination and passing 
away [of the accidents of relation] . 

Isfahan] says: T. 220, T 100, MS lQ7b/IOFta 

Chapter 4: Ac or of: nts of Relation 

'Hie accidents of relation are the seven that remain* namely, 

L pi ace- where, 2, adjunction, 3. time- when, 4, position/ 5. pos- 
session as habit, 6, activity, and 7. passivity. 1 1 

In this chapter [ftaydawi] discussed ihree topics: 1 , Whether the 
accidents of relation ai>ptrctr in existence; 2. The case of l pJace“Where’; 
3. The case of 'adjunction’. 


1 Cf. Sec Lion 2, ChapLer I, Topic J alicrve. The term, ‘position’, is favored o'ver 
pLBjViPS 1 hetame a) it appears to lie the gent-rally prefrired term fur this catqgury, 
and h] it is. a more general term ihftri 'pcMum', which ij fhft Favnmrl hamn tn Bernard 
Wudinci's, Dutk>)M?y nj SthtM-ttn [Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., l!)^6|;. 

sec under "po^icscm% ‘posture’, and ht* chart of Categories. "Position 1 includes the 
meaning r*f 'posture' without Additional qualification, bur 'pnatime' does tim indude 
the meaning of ^pnaitirm 1 unless ir atUtdoiially qualified. 

■' For items |6l and (7) see the previous discussion of the categories cited in the 
note for item (4) [i.e.. Rook I, Section 2 r Chapter I, Topic 1] 
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1 . Whetfm [the. acadmts of relation] apptar in external 

exutewre L 220, T 100, MS IOBh 

The majority of ilic Mutakalllmun denied tTaiit the ac-cidcnts of rela- 
tion appear in [external] existence, L 221 holding that they have 
no external existence, except for (he accident of place- where'. 

Their argument that the accidents of relation have no external 
existence wax on the basis that f if the accidents of relation should 
exist externally, then 

a- they would exist in their substrates, and 

b. their occurrence within their substrates would constitute a rcla- 
cion between them and their substrates, and 

c. that relation [in turn] also would be within the substrate; more- 
over, 

d. that relation would be ‘something other 1 than the accident itself, 
and 

c. that "something other would also be an occurrence within the 
substrate, so 

f its 'occurrence wnilun the substrate 1 would constitute [another 
something] additional to [[he relation], mid [thus] am infinite scries 
argument would be implicit. 

One should understand that if these seven categories' should [all] 
be ‘relations* then they would be a 'species 1, under a superior genus, 4 
but [the "relations’] are not superior genera. Thus, the superior gen- 
era of the accidents are three fin number), ‘quantity’, ‘quality’, and 
‘relationship 1 , the seven remaining being species subsumed under 
‘relationship’. 

Those who reckon these seven as ‘superior genera 1 , do not mean 
by them something into whose essence a ‘relationship 1 would enter/ 
but rather, something to which a ‘relationship’ would be accidental, 
except lor the accident of ‘adjunction 1 * for the very notion of I this 
latter] is a "relationship’, and to suggest it here would be only to 
repeat the ‘relationship 1 . 

The philosophers argued that the ‘accidents of relation 7 are exis- 
tent [externally] in (he individual quiddities^ in that die accidents of 

* MS gh U. t die arridsnts of rH^nn. 

* MS gl: This being in an absolute wnse. 

* MS gj: Since, if the- L rdatkm' should enter within their essence, then ihe seven 
would not be ‘Superior gtneta; because 1 'Mai inn’ would lie a ‘sujwrinf genus' 
alxKVT thet'iv 
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relation are realized J as they are neither a theory nor a mental entity. 

For example , [the Tael] that the sky is above tilt earth is a mat- 
ter [of relationship] that presently exists equally whether or not a 
theory 7 [about it] or [its stains as a| mental entity [also] exists, so it 
is a fact ol" external reality. 

Nor arc [fhe 'accidents of relation 1 1 nonexistent*, because they 
occur after noi having had being. Indeed, a given Thing might not 
have being [in a position] above, and then [later] it will come to 
be [in a position] above, Tbu.s. the 'aboveness' that comes into being 
after [its previous] absence would not be n on existential If it should 
be otherwise, then it would be |a case of] a negation of the nega- 
tive being something negative, which would be absurd. And so, the 
‘relation of aboveness 5 would be a matter of positive fact. 

Nor would [the 'accidental relation 5 of ‘aboveness 5 ] have a body. 
MS 10-Bb [This is] because something having a body, as such, would 
not be an intelligible object in comparison with something else, while 
[on the other hand] ‘being above 5 , in respect of its ‘being above", 
would be an intelligible object in comparison with something else. 1 ' 

However, the argument' of the philosophers is contradicted by 
[the facts of] ‘termination 5 and 'passing away 1 - A hill statement of 
the contradiction is that if the argument of the philosophers should 
be sound, then it would imply that both "termination 5 and ‘passing 
away 1 would be accidents that exist among the individual quiddities. 
But the conclusion is false. Otherwise J thr implication is that 'ter- 
mination 5 and 'passing away 5 would be described as two genuine 
accidents subsisting in something terminating and something pass- 
ing away, aL a time when both [of these substrates] would be non- 
existent, and thus, an existent would he subsisting in a nonexistent, 
which is absurd. 

To explain the philosophers'! I°gi c used here, it is [as when] we 
judge concerning yesterday that it has terminated and passed, equally 
whether or not there may t*e a theory- [about it] or |it has status 
as] a mental entity. So then, both |‘ termination 1 and "passing away 1 ] 
would belong among the external [realities], and (Stey would not be 
nonexistents, because they came into being after not having hail 
being. 


M?5 gjr So, ibesc accidents would be cxisLent imd additional to anyth i. ftp hai- 
iag ? 1 xr!>v which was (he logical eiihJ [ahciiaylubj. 

7 MS gl: 1th st ‘'relation’ a an externally enteot entity. 
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Now, ^yesterday' may not [yet] have terminated and passed away, 
but then it does come to be terminated and past; therefore, the L tet“ 
minarirm' and the 'passing away 1 that occur after their previous 
absence would not be noncdstentiaJ, otherwise, it would be [a ease 
of] a negation of a negative being something negative, 1, 222 
which would be absurd- So, [say the philosophers], 'termination 1 and 
'passing away' would be matters of positive fact, but they would not 
he the same as 'today 1 , because there would he no realization of 
them when chat 'today' would l>c realised; thus, they would be two 
existent acridcnts. 

Yon must understand that a proposition that is 'rational ', 1 b as the 
sky having *abovenes$\ is to be distinguished from one that is theo- 
retical'. Indeed, perhaps it might be theorized that the sky would 
have 'bclownesa^ but rather, [the point is that] what is 'rational' is 
that which must lake plaee in the intellect, if the intellect thinks of 
that proposition, as the sky having 'aboveness', 

Aa for [a proposition that isf 'theoretical', that is what the theo- 
rizer proposes a theory , even though it should he impossible. And 
[a proposition] that would be ‘mental’ would include both the 'r 1 1 co- 
re ti cal’ and the ‘rational 1 , and each one: of these must be understood, 
lest some mistake occur on account of ambiguity. 

Bayda-wi said- L 2 22 ? T 10 1 


2. 7 he cam of ‘ptect-wfmi* 

The Mutakillimim call [the 'place- where 1 , an 'instantly generated 
place of] being'. s They held that the 'occupying presence' of a 'sub- 
stance 1 for two or more atomic moments im one 'location' consti- 
tutes Test', while [if it should be] in two locations' then it constitutes 
'motion-change 1 . So. at the beginning of its Temporal existence [the 
presence of the substance] would he neither 'motion-change 1 nor 'rest'. 
The philosophers held that ‘inobon-change 1 is an Initial completion 115 


D NTS gl: This statement refers do criticism of Lhc philosopher* 1 LVj^unicnt, rc^ard- 
ijig Lhie fact that they do noL cliifeiicriliaLe between the ‘theoretical' itnd the ‘rational'. 

" Iia hi? T-ffrifiai Juijani defines [ks.wn] "The Jiftme fur surneLhLrLj; that occurs 
imiaru&neoudy, Like the transformation. of ^ater Lute? air,” 

111 Arahtc: 'iniTlal ccrmplrtion" [kamai awwil], c£ die Greek: "state of completion 
or perfection’, [enteletheia] an. in F.E. Frtrrs, Philosophical Terms. There ii con- 
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for anything that ri 'potential 1 . 11 An explanation of this doctrine is 
that ‘motion-change- is a quality that can be attained by a body., 
thus, attainment of [the stale of ‘motion', or, ‘change '] would lx; a 
[prelims nary, initial, kind ofj completion, 

Now, [motion-change] is different Irom anything else, from the 
standpoint that its real nature is nothing more than an 'arrival' [i,c. f 
l>y a body] at ‘ihc other 1 [Lc, s ncoiber stage, or, another ‘place of 
[instant] being'], 'Ihus, that other [plate of imtanr being] toward 
which [the body] is directed would be |a reality] capable of exist- 
ing, in order that the ‘arrival 1 might Like place, therefore, the occur- 
rence [of the ’arrival '| is a ‘second completion’ [in motion-change] - 
Furthermore, to sonic degree, dial aclf-dircctcd progression, as long 
as it is that, remains [in its status] as ‘potentiality 1 . If it should be 
otherwise, then it would be a [completed] arrival, and not a j con- 
tinuing] self-directed progression, So, it £* made dear that [motion - 
change] is an 'initial completion 1 of anything that is ‘potential 1 , from 
the standpoint that it is [still largely] ‘potential 1 . 

In summary, [this definition of motion-change by the philosophers] 
approx! mates what ihcir forebears [Le. s the early philosophers] had 
said, namely, that [motion-change] is a gradual passage out of 'poten- 
tiality 1 into ‘actuality *, 1 2 

Isfahan! ays: L 222, T 10 L, MS 1 08b 

2. The case tif place-where' 

A ‘place-where’ is the occupying presence of a body in a [particu- 
lar! 'location 1 . The notion of place- where 1 is completed only in the 


iidcnibk' overlapping in the meaning of ‘perfection 1 and 'completion’. In the pre- 
vious oh rtprt>r it lias seemed appropriate to use the wnse of 'perfection* in the irans- 
Litian. Herr Ln chapter 4 wm- believe the atnnc rtf 'completion 1 predominates. in 
expressing die notion of ‘prfTKXsdon from poLenttalily to actuality'. 

’lire idea of [Lmrrir-asedJ Tnroe 1 is a continuing eLemmi in the western con- 
cept of ‘potentiality'', the term, “force', often being dropped while the term [qijwahl 
remain!- in the Arabic designations for jJotciLtiLiT and 'potentiality’. Earlier English 
translations user! the term. ‘potertCy’. 

,f [To Ariscotk-1 "Every change, including that of portion, implied the p^ssAgf 
from poTH^Tirialiiy so ac [&i^ckipf£ft of mkseplp, s.v, "chsn&e*, hy Milie Captft.J 

'■“IVT. : The fulfillment ol' what exists potentially, in so far as it exists potentially, 
ti motion, najridy, of what is alterable . , T [Frotu Aristotle, Works. "Phys^ 1 III: I, 
Lranst. R.P. Hardie and R.K. flayt. Ed. U'.D. Ross, in R.M. Hutchins, ed., Gnat 
Bwjks '?/" the Western HbnW.] 
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relationship that Et 'body 1 has to the 'place* where it is, ibr its rela- 
tionship to the | particular] location is one o±' its concomitants, not 
that |thc body] constitutes the relationship itself 1 1 to Lhe location. 

Tlic Mntakallimun call the ‘place-where* [‘an instaEtily generated 
place of] being*, 11 They held that the occupying presence of sub- 
stance for two or more [atomic] moments. i]i one location would 
constitute 'rest 3 , MS !09a while the occupying presence of sub- 
stance for two [atomic] moments in two locations would constitute 
'motion-change 1 .. So, at the beginning of its temporal existence the 
presence of* substance* is neither ‘motion-change* nor + rest ,is because 
it lies outside iheir delimiting definitions, This [joint] definition of 
'motion-change 1 anti ’rest' is based upon the theory of the atone 16 
upon the continuous succession ol [atomic] moments,, and upon the 
continuous succession of motion-changes lor the indivisible atoms. 

The philosophers hold that ‘motion-change 1 is an 'initial comple- 
tion 1 for anything that is 'potential V'' ifom the aspect of its being a 
"potential Ltyh An explanation of this doctrine is that ‘motion-change* 
is a quality that can be attained L 223 by a Iwdy, [i.e v a body- 
can begin 'moving'] so the attainment of ^motion-change 1 by a body 
T 102 i& a [preliminary, initial, kind ofj completion lor it. [This 
is so] because the completion of a thing would be [the completion 
of] what is in it as a ‘potentiality 1 ; and then That (‘potentiality'! 
passes out into ‘actuality*. Motion-change is like that, 

‘Motion-change* has a commonality with other [kinds of] ‘com- 
pletions’ from this standpoint, but 'morion-change 1 differs from other 


11 MS gl: But rather, flhis i&] an expression for |llie body] being (he suhstrato 
for the rcSati&n, 

M defers tn. [Sir MS: I, l.e. p [Eit! 'place-where 1 fal-ayii] frownnes existent in An 
"atomic mriJiiesrij' [4n], without there being a 'time duration’ [j&man]. 

2. By an "atomic momf-nt’ is meant the arncittm of an indtvisLhlc alnfflK: part. 

A [GL ]K .also in 1.] They heki dial "an [instantly generaterl place cif] befog' is a 
Semis for four aperies, comprising 'mifocm-change',, l mT, 'joining' and "separation'. 

171 MS gl: But rather, it would be a ‘ [place of [iptstanlH being [kawn|. 

MS Because it is tjasec! upon the sequence of two "atomic moments 1 , tliat 
[in Lute]] requires that "tinae duration’' be an anau^ merit [tarlib] of inctivisibie 
atomic moments, lhaL [id turn] requires that ‘inotjufl -uhA tt£r ’ and "spatial distance’ 
|masg]ah] be a composition uF indivisible atoms, since "time duiaLton’. ‘mown- 
change’, and 'spatial distance’ foe all composites, 

17 [ml huiva bi-ai-qitwah]. MS gi: Ijc., '"for something that esjasts as a 'poLen- 
tijilily*" meaning a moving body. The motion would not, be [Lite body’s] "comple- 
tion' from every aspect, Iweause it i\ not a compldiuti with raped lo bs «orpo readily, 
bur raihor, it is a 'completion’ from the standpoint that it is a ^jotenliality'. 
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[kinds of] 'completions’, from ihe standpoint that cite meal nature of 
’motion-change" is nothing more than an ‘arrival 1, [i,e., by a Ixidy] 
"at the other’ [i.e. r another "stage 1 ', or, another ‘plane of instant being"]. 
Whatever is of ihaL son will have [the toll owing] two properties. 

a. In (the body's circumstances J there must he a goal 

1, toward which [the motion-change] is self-directed;, and 

2. which can be attained, so that die forward progression is a 
progression to it. Thus* the ^attainment" of that toward which |tl>c 
motion-change] is progressing would be a ‘second pc r lection V* 

b. As long as that seU-dircctcd progression Continues as such. tl 
will continue in some degree to be a ‘potentiality’. For the body in 
motion is a moving body in actuality only if it does not reach the 
goal; because if it reaches its goal, then it is a completed arrival, 
not a | continuing] sell-directed forward progression. As long as it is 
[a self-directed forward progression), then some portion of it will 
remain a? a ‘potentiality*. 

Thus, 'motion-change 1 , when its occurrence has become an actu- 
ality, [i.e,, when morion-change lias begun] is linked with two ‘poten- 
tialities’, the first being the potentiality of the remaining morion-change, 
and the second being the potentiality of [reaching [he goal] bring 
approached. Furthermore, each of these two [potentialities], the [con- 
tinuing! morion-change and that goal being approached, constitute 
a completion’ for the body in motion, except that the motion-change 
is an Initial completion’, and the goal being approached is a sec- 
ond ‘completion’, When motion-change takes place both of the two 
are potential ‘completions 1 , 

Regarding the ‘second completion’, [that is, the goal reached], 
that h obvious. 

But regarding the 'initial completion 1 , that is, [of the] ‘motion- 
change’, [that fact is true] since,— when the occurrence of motion- 
change has become realized [then its being only ‘potential'] would 
no longer be a present reality in that nothing of [the motion-change] 
would remain [only] 'potential’, —it their becomes clear that the 
'motion-change’ would be the initial completion for somrtiiing [iliac 
had hern only] potential, from the standpoint of its potentiality'. 


14 MS gl; Because it comes later [mut^akhkhir] than the [beginning of the] 
motitin-chargc. 

'* MS gl: I.e., the beginning cif die morion-change. 
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Nevertheless, [motion-change] was qualified by [Baydawi's] State- 
ment, “. , . from the standpoint of potentiality”, because tnotion- 
change: is not an initial completion of ‘potentiality’ from every 
standpoint. It isi atol an initial completion of jwhat 1$. potential] from 
(he standpoint of (something actual but rather, it is an initial com- 
pletion of something [that had been only] potential, from the stand- 
point of its. potentiality | namely, the time when motion-change would 
begin]. 

In [his qualifying statement] [Baydawi] avoided [mention of] the 
‘substantial form 5 * 1 MS 100b because [hie substantial form] would 
be a 'completion' ibr a body in motion that has not reached iLs goat, 
and thus the ‘substantial form 5 would be an ‘initial completion 5 of 
something potential. But it would not lie an initial completion from 
the standpoint of its own potentiality, The ‘substantial lorm : would 
not be an initial completion of something potential from this sjH’tia! 
Standpoint; but rather, the ‘substantial form 1 would be an initial com- 
pletion of [what is potential] in an absolute sense, equally whether 
[the situation | would be from the standpoint of its being [only a] 
potential [situation], 33 or from the standpoint of [the situation] being 
something actual. 

Our author [Baydawi’s] statement is; “In Summary, this definition 
approximates what the early philosophers had said, namely, that 
motion-change is a gradual passage from potentiality into actuality. 51 

An explanation |in proof) of this delimiting definition is that an 
existent entity cannot possibly be something ‘potential" from every 
standpoint. If [the case should be] Otherwise, then [both the entity 5 s 
presence within] existence acid its having [an instant generation of] 


511 MS gl; Lc., the- [actual] goal. 

11 [■ad-^tirah d-rt&wTyah] Mourad Wabbafi ai h'alwf/ P^vii^i^pr 

/Jtitta identifies tfili the ‘substantial form. 1 , tpiciifog from Jiujani’s, “a sim- 

ple substance whn<K existence in actuality i<s not compile ivithcmt thr existence of 
what inheres in IL’ 1 , meaning tins 'Eubatanlia] form 1 . Another Arabic term, [ahsurah 
ai-jatvharTyBihJ, one used by Etan aJ-Hjyth.un, is gwen the sarci-E English termLocif 
ogy by Wahba, wilh a follrr Arabic definition, 

Bernard Wu diner's icteric™? of Sckofaiiic Phikivph) includes untijCLL^ the ddiifitiuns 
of ‘subsumtiftl form' ibe roMowing: ''the Lmrimie iiiccunpilele CGUstituenc principle in 
a substance which, ^dualizes the potencies of matter and together with the matter 
composes li dklitiitc matcriii! substance or natural body; . - . ihe spfHlir diffcT™iiatfofc 
factor in tliveiv; kinds of essences - 15 

?4 MS igl: For example, the goal [being approached] and ihc body |ihal is 
approaching it. 
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being, [both aspects J as potential, would also be [together] in poten- 
tiality. So then ‘potentiality* would be L 224 [simuUaiicoiisly]j 
a. something presently existing, and 

br something not presently existing, but lliat is a contradiction. 
Rather, [an existent entity] must be actual from every aspect, or [at 
least] from some aspects, 

The passage of everything that is in potentiality out into actual- 
ity happens either instantly, which is called [‘instant generation ol ] 
being’. J ’ or i gradually, which constitutes ‘ moti o n -change 3 „ Motion- 
change^ [then] is an attainment [i.e., of actuality], or, it is an orig- 
ination [within actuality}* or, it is a passage |i.e., from potentiality ] 
out into actuality little by little, or gradually, not instantly. And this 
meaning approximates what has been stated. 

Aristotle had criticized this definition, for he said that an inter- 
p relation of this ph 01550 , “little by little, or, gradually”, would be 
impossible except by [die concept of] time duration, which is defined 
by motion-change, so a circular argument would be implicit/ 1 ' More- 
over, our expression, “not instantly”, would be impossible to define 
except by ‘instantaneous*, which is defined by the [atomic | moment, 
which is defined by lime duration, which is defined by motion- 
change, so argument in a circle is implicit. 

■ J [Uwi^l E . £24 g); As in tlic conversion [inqilabj of water to air; the aurlikr 
form [aL-snrali a)-hawiAyahl 1*4$ in the ivaier as potentiaLity, acid. rhen exited owl 
to actuality (rtsrantiictefHiREy 

2 ' MS glosses: l. That Li, the dfifinilion of mcstkui-riLarigr. 

2. Each one of these | following terms if. to enrich the concept of 'morion-change'. 

23 Aristotfe serins to have hud difficulty expressing the conception of a limited 
and gradual pnoce-ES of urne as ■cv^U as motion. His exact staie-men L regarding H grad- 
uitlrtes' as characterizing the IraELsilion-change: fitsm ' : |KiLe[itiu.LLly’ lo ‘actuality 3 Could 
fiCC be located ill his b&Mpkpsiei. His slnigglc with the CHitfcCpIS of itioCitmS-clLiinfftd 
and nme m<iy he *C£ii it) tl^c At'llc^riifcg sample quotations: [from AriMOtLe’s M r <wfc>, 
cd- W,D. Kussl, 

1) . . it is hard to grasp what movement is“ MetipkyiKt 1 1:9:2V (also in Pfiyms 

3:2:30). 

£) “The latter sort of process, then |i,e., f^ast, or. perlcci LL-tLEe| E caJE an actu- 
ality, and 1 hi-; former [he., present. or, imperfect tense] a mo^mens,” 

3 ) M For subsianccs are the first of edging thtrsgSj. and if they are alt destructible, 
all things axe destriKtihlc. Hut it is Lnipoi^itiLe [fiat movement should either have 
come into being or cease to br {for Lt must always have existed), or that rime should. 
For there could tioI be a before and an after if time did not oust. Movement also 
is continuous, then, in the sense in which time is; far time is either the same thing 
as movement or an attribute of movement. And there is eke continucuiF. movement 
except movement to plan;, .in r| oi' this only chat which is circular is continuous/ 3 
Mtmpkpsks 1 2 :6:. r i- ] 1 , 
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The Imam [Ibn SinaJ replied that it [single] conception [includ- 
ing] the quiddity [both] of ‘in&tantancity f and of ‘gradualncss* would 
be something axiomatic, and as such it would occur to someone who 
Inis had no awareness of the discourses of the philosophers about 
the ‘moment’ and ‘time duration’, so, the [charge that ii would l>e 
a] circular argument is refuted. 1 ' 5 

But this requires consideration, because for both the quiddity of 
'inslaETtanetty* and the quiddity of 'gradual ness : to be axiomatic [as 
a single conception] would be impossible [logically]. 2 ' 

Baydawi said: L I m, T 102 

Gradual motion change ?/! quantity., quality, position, (Bid ft law ■ where 

a. Now. [gradual motion-change] may lake place in relation to 
‘quantity’- it is exemplified by ‘expansion’ and ‘contraction*, namely, 
the increase and decrease of size without any addition to or sepa- 
ration from, and by 'growth s and ‘withering 1 , these latter two being 
an increase and decrease that are internal in each ease. 

b. [Gradual motion-change may take place] in relation to 'qual- 
ity 1 . being exempli bed by the darkening of grapes, and the healing 
up of water, and this is railed ‘change’. 

c. [Gradual motion-change may take place] in relation to ‘posi- 
tion 1 [of one kind or another |, being exemplified by the motion- 
change of the celestial sphere?, and it is called 'cyclical motion-change’, 

d. [Gradual motion-change may Lake place] in relation to 'place- 
where’, being exemplified by movement from one location to another, 
and ii is called ‘transition 1 . 

e. But (gradual motion-change] does not take place in relation to 
'substance’, because its occurrence would be instantaneous, this being 
called J'instantl generation' |or, ‘instant being 1 ]. 


* In his It/tOfQi ff ll>n SJ.ua> in tiisraisung ihr po^n of ihr icrnulrial 

human sisal, speaks -t>1 the of coordnaunn' far, traditionally, the ‘census mm- 

snynis"}, aJTmning ih.ii a.j It cjifi meeivT- mint ihan .4 single message of perception 
from the body 1 ;: senses., and h) it eats DTyimbe, evaluate and recall these mrssiii^cE 
for meaningful inedlrclLLal activity and decision. 

l ' MS gl: because ihc simple claim Lhat something is intuitive docs not imply 
that chaL tinny wuialrl lie absolutely self-evident, 

^ p^uLt: lenns: Change 3 [isti^Slah]^ ‘cyclical niotionctianpc' fljaralcah daiviTyah,]- 
'instant tte r it ri 01 l / ’tup b n |j| ’ Jkawn]. 
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F. Nor does gradual motion-change cake place] in relation to (he 
rest of the [ accident] categories, because they are subordinntely con- 
sequent to their substrates. 

Isfahani says: L 224, T 102, MS 109b 

fifoi dual motion-change in qi tantity f quality, position, and place -where 

One should know that what is meant when [the philosophers.] say 
that [gradual] motion-change takes place in a given category' is that 
a body an motion is moving from one species of that category MS 
110a io another of its species, or from one kind of the species of 
that category to another kind of that species. " 1 

The meaning in their statement that [gradual] motion-change lakes 
place in a given category is not that thar category is a genuine sub- 
ject-substrate Edr the motion-change. Nor [does it mean] dial through 
die medium of the category [gradual] motion -change would come 
to a substance „ in the sense that the [gradual | motion-change would 
subsist fii^t in, the category , and then through its medium would 
become accidental to the substance. Nor [does it mean] that the cat- 
egory would be the genus for the [gradual] motion-change, if that 
should become real.' 55 ' 

Our position is rhat the [accident] categories in which motion- 
change occurs arc lour: 1. quantity, 2, quality, 3. position, and 4, 
place-whcre. 

a. Gradual motion-change in [the category of] 'quantity* takes 
place from two standpoints: 

1. one sUmdpoint being ‘expansion* and ‘contraction*; 

2. the other standpoint being ‘growth* arid 'withering*, 

(L) Expansion is an increase 31 in the size of the body without 
anything else being added to it. Contraction is a decrease L 225 
in the si*e of a body without any separation of a pare from it. As 


MS ejI: An example of tlic transition from, one s]>eL’sr-s to another apeciea would 
be like the tsransttioiT of \l body that is black to 3 white species, while an example 
oC llte tracVsiticn from one kind to another ksnd would lie the transition of a body 
lhAt i$ intensely white to a white ]e?s EEitrct^ 1 -. 

w MS j^l; .As if ‘.vc should say that msttaklnd belongs in the category of subfiiartCt, 
in (he sense that Substance would be the genus for him, not the category, Idr [sub- 
stance] is uot a genus of [gradual] inoiLon-chan^r. 

^ MS ^L: Gradually. 
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for the admissibility T 103 of the occurrence of expansion and 
contraction, that is iKT'ausc primal mailer docs not have within itself 
any stee, 3 ^ because its having a jitf would be because of a dose 
association with form, So then, it is admissible that no si*e be 
Specifically assigned to its essence, aside from whether or not it would 
be too large or too small for it; and thus, it would be admissible for 
it to remove a small size and put on a large one, or vice versa. 

Two examples will demonstrate the actual occurrence of expan- 
sion and contraction. 

a) The first of the two | examples] would he the entrance 
of water into a flask inverted upon water, A full statement of this 
[example] is that if the flank should be [made void by bemg| sucked 
[on 1 1 , and then is inverted upon water, the water will enter into it, 
the entrance of the water into it not being conceivable except in 
rwo ways. 

3} [The first ol the two [ways] is dial if the flask is [made 
void by being] sucked out, then the air goes out from it and the 
place of the air that has gone out remains void, and so the water 
enters it when [the flask] is inverted |upon water]. 

2} The second [way] is that die volume of the air remain- 
ing in U alter tire sucking out would increase, because of the suck- 
ing out, in order to occupy the place, and then would contract either 
because of the wafer’s coldness, or because of its own nature when 
[the water] ascends [into it], and so ii would return to its natural 
size. 

The firsL | way] is impossible, because a void would be impossi- 
ble, so the second way is indicated, and thus, expansion, and con- 
traction occur. 

bj The second example is the cracking of a vessel when 
water is boiled [in itj. A full statement of this is MS 1 10b dial 
when a vessel is filled with water and its top is closed and it is 
boiled, then, a_s it is boiling, it splits, the splitting bring conceivable 
only for three reasons; 

I) the first reason is because of the movement of what 
is in it to (he outside; 


“ MS yl: And iliiir which bw no aze hi the delirmtitig definition <jf its esseiieo 
jKiumes rrtiaivC ><> alt cstCfiisLuJis equally. 

H LitT: hi* d; MS: burudah. 
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2) the second [reason] is because of the movement of 
what is outside of it to the inside; 

3) the third [reason] is because of the increase in size of 
what is In it. 

The (ir st two [reasons] are impossible. 

(1) the first reason is impossible because if that move- 
ment should be to any [single] direction, then the vessel would have 
to move along with it because Us moving would be easier than its 
splitting;; and if [the movement] should be in [several] directions, 
then tile implication would be that conflicting actions would be issu- 
ing from (he homogeneous nature [i.e,, of water] ™ 

(2) As for the [impossibility of the] second [example] , 
[that is] because there is no hole in [the vessel], so it would be 
impassible for anything outside to come inside it. 3 ^ 

(2.) * Growth’ is the increase in sue or a body because of the 
addition of another body in such a way dial [the second body] made 
openings in [the first body] and then [the second body] entered 
through them and became like the [first body\s[ nature with an 
increase in all three 36 dimensions according to a natural symmetry- 37 
‘Withering 1 is the opposite of [growth], being a decrease in the size 
of a body in all three dimensions became of a separation [and toss] 
of some of its particles. The occurrence of growth w and of withering 30 
is obvious, and there is no need a( all for them to be demonstrated 
b, Gradual motion-change occurring in [the categoiy of] ‘qual- 
ity * is exemplified as a transforming change that is scnsatrly jxtr- 
ccived: ax when grapes darken and when water is heated, lor we 
observe how- cold water becomes hot gradually and lux water becomes 
cold gradually. Gradual motion-change in [die category' of] quality 
is called ^changeh 


■" MS- $: \ . His expression, “EVorrl the liotEiu^CrnCuus [tadiffc’' w-u-uJcl be com- 
plete Llh r[KTiHLLrt.gJ Lurdy it' 1 hn- wyUi in die vunc] hag nine naCmt'; 2 , Bwduse (lie 
: i,i 1 1 li i ' i if' rhf; panietps of the water is homogeneous [muiasti£twli&ti]). 

15 MS gl: Sr> the rhlrrl ( 3 ) i$ jndieaitd, and i.hm Is [he increased volume of whac 
ia in [the vcaael|. 

*■ Only ilit MS ad-ds l Lhn:c' here: Vh'iLti a gloss: I.t., length, breadth and depth. 
1,1 MS gl: [tkrydav.-i] look precaution against [contusion lvith an unhealthy] swdH&e 
[waram|, fur that ■w juid not be jjj accordance with a naluia] symmetry [tanaiubj 
of the body. 

MS id: As irl little boys attaining to young; nunhoocL 
w MS gj: As wiih itw: 
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Let no one refuse to grant that when cold water becomes hot that 
there would he an 'alteration' in (his L 22b [particular] kiiitd of 
quality n-uch that gradual motion-change would lx implicit within 
[die category of] quality, There would be gradual motion-change 
within the [category' of| cjualily only if the appearante of heat its it 
should not be in the maimer of ^latency 1 and ’emergener'/ 1 as it 
is in the dortrinr of those who teach latency ant] emergence’. 

They #ty that within bodies none of the elements are to be round 
as Simple and pure*, but rather, every body is a mixture of all nat- 
ural factors, although [the body] is. called by the name of that which 
predominates in it, If one should tumr upon a body in which the 
genus is submerged, and then what is submerged should make its 
appearance from 'latency 1 into ‘emergence 1 , and should oppose that 
which predominates [in the body] and become mixed with it, it 
would then be perceived as a totality by die senses so that it would 
not be iHMsible to distinguish our unit from another, and thus it 
would seem that there is M.S Ilia something between the heat 
and the cold. 42 

Our position is that we are certain that the doctrine of ‘latency’ 
and ‘emergence’ is false, in summary', because sense perception 
declares these two [notions] to be false, For [example], if water 
should have fiery particles in it, and if the skin should contact [the; 
water], then [the alternatives} would have to be either 

1, that die surface of the skin would contact those panicles in 
their slate of latency, or 

2. that it would hoe do so; and both of these [alternatives] 
would be false. 

The first [alternative] (J,.j is false because, if the skin should con- 
tact [the latent fiery particles] then it would have to have sense per- 
eeption of their hotness, just as it has sense perception of them when 
the water becomes hot, otherwise, sense perception would declare 
[die theory of the presence of fiery particles] to lx* a falsehood. 


* MS kb l.e„ being covered over [auliiirj. 

J. van K$s‘ artiel?, t *fcu.niAn !n , in Elt-I-# V- j, J>, SH4 sprites of Ulis being ft 
tenet of al-Nazzam ^nd tiU follower, and of its being reeable Lu Stoic idefts, 

<p m gf In the sense; of 'appearance’ j. 

Th(! pair of opposites here has been desmhed previously as Taieney and appear- 
ance 1 . Now IsEahnni is- describing the second of these terms as an appearance 11 out 
from’, that is, ftft 'omcT^Ticc 1 , 

43 Ri-jditig ^nib I., T and MIS Garnett I bn [ynkhavyal huiiilka aninm h:iynjiJ 
The MS reads: [yatakhayyai hunika amraynj. 
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The second [alternative] [2-) k fake, bct.au se 3 since w&icr is fine, 
to separate the Imk of some particles of it with others would be ea*y> 
And especially so to separate its link with that factor with which its 
link is unnatural- and the union of water with fire is unnatural. 

Thus., a theory might be held lhat ihe heal hi hoi water has not. 
come hy way of a Change* nor by way of an ‘emergence’ [of heat], 
but rather, that the water is heated up only because of the: permea- 
tion of Itery particles within if from the fire next to it. 

To this [theory] the reply would be that if die heat of a body, 
for instance, should be on account of a shower of fiery particles com- 
ing upon h from the outside, then the fiery particles that emerge 
within it would be equivalent to the fiery 7 particles coming upon it 
| from outside]. But that k not the case. For imagine how if a tiny fire, 
as the flame of a lamp, should touch a mountain of sulphur, then 
the whole [mountain] would become a fine atid would be burning. 

c, Gradual motion-change [occurring | in [ihe category ofl ‘posi- 
tion* is such Hi at the ‘position’ of an agent that is moving, entirely 
apart from the question of its location, will gradually be exchanged, 
as | it is in| the motion-change of a celestial sphere/* This [gradual 
motion-change] is called 'cyclical'. 

A theory might be proposed that ‘every part’ p,c. T - ‘totality- 21 ! 
a celestial sphere Is moving within a [certain) “location’, 11 and ‘every- 
thing of which every part is moving* [be., — ‘ totality -l> f j k within a 
[certain] ‘location V 3 then the 'whole of if [i.e., - ‘tgtality-c 1 ; i-c., 


J|f M Sated Sheikh, eel his Dh tioaay cf MtaHitt PhiiofopAt, defines this trrm as t-jl- 
Icws: TaLak/allakl 'The celestial sphere surrounding the world and revolving around 
the earth as Us centre. .According to the cosmogony current with the Muslim philoso- 
phers, them are in all nine inch spheres surrounding each other like the peels l>T 
art oniotL so Lhai liie concave side of the shrlJ of die- uurrxmEwLing sphere touches 
the convex surface of the one surraundni by it. Alt tlrese spheres being transpar- 
ent, one can vex' through them from the lowest to the highest. "Hie nine spliei-vs 
in the descending e^Uer of their remoteness frotn ih* cNtrth a^e- 1} Lhe sphere nf 
the primom mobile [aj-jbbfc *1) the sphere of the fixed staa^ [aJ-Jcawakib 

aJ-thabicah]; 3) . . . Saturn; 4; Jupiter; 5; Mara; f?} Lhe Sllli; 7) Venus; ft; Mercury; 
9) the- Moon." 

A brief quote Crum iiis tk'lmiliun of the Planets [al-kawakib 5Ll-sAyyarah] [which 
include the Sun and Moon| follow a; ''ll is also to be noted that wirh [he Muslim 
as with the Crook philosophers, of antiquity' every planei is studded in a crystalline,, 
i.r.. transparent, celestial sphere like a gem in a ring to that the movement of a 
planet is really the relation of ils- whole . i pfo<iie. !S 

+1 This bring the minor premise. 

MS gh This being tho major premise. 
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1 c ' — ‘totalitydi 1 that is inclusive of 'iotaiity-a’f "" would bt* moving 
within a [certain] location. 

To this [theory] it would l>e replied that a celestial sphere has no 
l parl’ in actuality, such that (the part] would move. 41 But even if it 
should be assumed that [the celestial sphere] would have parts, [then 
still | they would not leave their locations., but rather, that part fi.e.* 
of the celestial sphere] in contact with part of the whole [sphere's] 
location would separate from the part of the whole [sphere's] loca- 
tion, if the whole should be in a location. 

The location of Lhe part is not part of l lac location of ihr whole 
[sphere] 3 but rather* pari T 104 of the location of the whole 
would be part of the location of the part, if the assumed part is in 
eontact ,H with part of the location of the whole. That is so because 
part of the location of lhe whole | sphere] would not surround the 
[assumed] p&n ™ but the [complete] location would surround it. 

It is not the case that if every pari 111 MS 111b having contact 
with a part of the location of the whole should separate from a part 
of its own location, this, being a part of the location of the whole 
[sphere] , tllen the whole [sphere] would separate from its Own loca- 
tion. Because there is a difference between when wc say, “every [sin- 
gtej pan", and when %i ? c say* “the totality of |ail[ the parts,” That 
is so because our expression, “every [single] part”* might be half of 
die totality, but tite totality would not be half of itself, because the 
‘totality’ [ol the parts] has a real nature that is clearly distinguishable 
from L 227 the real nature of L every [singlr| one 1 of the parts. 

d. [Gradual motion-change] in she category of 'plnee-where* 1 U 
exemplified by movement from one place to a not Iter, in that the 


w MS gi: Thun implying an exchange of Location. 

17 MS gl: I haw said |qultu] that the movraimti of pure; . from their Locations 
[amkinacitia] anti Lheir ptace-wltert; [aynihii], rfo- not imply ihui their totality woeiM 
be ¥Oi beewse Lhe universal is of two species, unitary Isli-adT] and totality [rrtajrrinT]. 
ThoLr properties [dhj&iriuhl] may l»e identical [mtiittohidahj or (liflerent [iniikhnd- 
ifah|. Mere (hey are chfleralt, not identical. [From Jurjani's commentary on lji's 
book. al-i\fawoqjf] 

“ MS £l; If it should n£j( Ik its contact, sis the lowest part ;ind the middle part, 
then it would nut be so. 

" q MS gl: Retails* [he location of rhe: pari, would he another parr, m rhe right 
and 30 the Lr-ft and below [the part:]. 

M MS gl: What h rtieant by 'every' [tuUj here is ‘every [single] part 1 , no* lhe 
‘whole (as totality] 1 [majnmV] of die parts. 

■' 1, 221 gl: 'Motion-changr-' Lli [due category of] 'placc-whrre' [al-ayn] is 'tran- 
HitLon 1 [ahnaqlah], thal a scholar would [generally] call 'movemme' [Harakah], For 
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location ol' ihc body in motion is exchanged |lbr another location] 
through that motion. This is called ‘transition’, 
c. In the [category of] ‘substanoc' there is no gradual motion ’ 
change T because l he 'occurrence' ol" Substance 1 is instantaneous*” 
being called [instant] generation ’ [or, 'instant being’]. That is so 
because ‘substance * is either 

1 . simple, or 

2, compound. 

(L) A simple substance becomes existent instantaneously and is 
destroyed instantaneously, and thus between its [state of] absolute 
potentiality and its [slate of | absolute actuality no intermediate [stage 
ofj completion 55 e&isis, because the real nature of 'substance' is not 
capable of increment 51 and diminution. This h because it [the real 
nature of substance] should be capable of increment and diminu- 
tion* then the case necessarily would be either 

a) that some kind of gultftancc would remain 1*: tween die 
increment and the diminution, or 

b) that it would not remain. 

If (aj it should remain, then the real nature of substance would 
not change, but rather, only .some accidental quality of it would 
change; so, this would be a transformation ', 55 not an ‘instant gen- 
eration 1 . 

But il"(b) no kind of snlwtanc.f; should remain, then the case would 
be that the increment would enter into some other substance. And 
thus, in every [atomic] moment assumed to Ije in the midst of the 
increment, there would would br another substance originated, and 
Lhe preceding substance would be destroyed, bo, between the one 
suhstance 36 anti [he other suhstance, 17 there would he the possibility 


when the MuCtkallimun used [foe expression, L m ovemrnl 1 , [without modification, J 
they meant "spatial motion-change 1 [ai-harakah al-aymyah],. [property] -called tran- 
sition 1 . This is very near the tj^ages of the etymologists also; and sometimes [the 
term, 'flUtiitn-dUt^'] is applied by (hen] Lo the of 'pa&JtLon',, but not t-0 

the categories of "quantity' arid 'quality'. I From Jurjaiii's Mamgtf, of al-lji.] 

N.B. Readers are reminded that [harakab] as a rule lii mir translation is hemp 
translated ' motion-change 1 , to inclibcfa- ihe two aspects: "movement 1 and 'change'. 

M MS: |tbf c i|. 

■' MS gl: I.e,, one thuAt would he potentint from otic aspect aiwl notoal from 
another aspect, to lhe 4-jtLCtic (hat it txjuld he something that moves, 

MS gl: [I.<t.|, inertw [izrliyAri]. 

" MS gl: r.f., moTioJi-C'bangC in [ihe category of quality [Ltyf |. 

w MS gl: This being the be ginni ng; ofthc increment and dmiinuimn. 

MS gl: Thin being the ending of the increment and diminution. 
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of various kinds of substance without end* a* in the category of 'qual- 
ities 1 . lint that would be impossible in |thc category of] 'substattces 1 , 
cruirely apart from [the category of] "qualities'. 

An explanation of the impossibility of rhis :iH in [the category of] 
[simple] 'substance 1 is that not one of the simple substances that suc- 
ceed one another in the [atomic] moments exists within a time dura- 
lion. Otherwise., thri'c would not occur any motion-change 59 al l lie 
Little of the motion-change, because continuance in a time duration 
would preclude motion-change, It all of [the simple substances] should 
haw being within an [atomic] moment, then the ease would neces- 
sarily l>e either 

c) that, between two substances that succeed one another, 
each of them being within eiii [atomic] moment, there would be a 
time duration in which not hi tig of the two successive substance* 
would be existent, or 

d) there would not be [such a time duration]. 

The second alternative (d) would require the succession of |aLomicJ 
moments, which would be imjiossihle. And from the first alternative 
(c) there would be the implication that the body in motion itself 
would not he present at the time of the motion-change,® MS 112a 
which is impossible by inherent necessity - 

The explanation why it would not be imj>os$ible in the category 
of 'qualities’ is that, on the assumption that between each two qual- 
ides succeeding one another, each being within an [atomic) moment, 
there would lie a time duration within which nothing of these two 
[qualities] would be present, there would be no implication of impos- 
sibility in such a case. This <s because the body in modon itself 
would Sic the subject-substrate of the qualities, and it would be admis- 
sible for the subject-substrate of the qualities to continue [in existence] 
entirely apart from the qualities. 1,1 

[This is) in contrast to substances,^ for the body in motiotl-changc 
would be [fit. her] the substance that precedes, or its matter. 63 On 
both assumptions no lime duration for the absence of the two suo 

;H MS c-iidfs the antecedent; [Le., of Lhrftr brini: vririouF- kind's of substance with- 
out cud]. 

w MS gl; E.e,. exfhan^e of auhstanoe during [Fa Et;d| Lis. motion-change, 

“ MS *1: l-e,. xi [he time ol ITS motion-db&tig e. 

■' MS gl: l.e , [from] a specific quality. 

^ MS gl: fl-evause neither a liorty anr its matter would have emisttnee a|jan from 
[hr form. 

M MS i^t: Le_, pnmaJ matter [hayula 1 ]. 
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connive substances would remain* and thus, the body in moiion- 
change would not be something existent. 1 ’ 1, 

(2.) As for compound substances, [the fact thin there h no grad- 
ual motion-change in them] is because 

a} they are made nonexistent through a part of (hem bring 
made nonexistent, 65 arid, 

b) every part of them is made nonexistent instantaneously, 
because of what has been said, 1 ^ and* so 

c) compound substances become nonexistent instantaneously. 
Thus* (gradual] motion-change does not Lake place in [compound 
substances]. 

f. [Smr does [gradual] i notion- change take place Within the five 
remaining [accident] categories^ 7 indeed* they Line sulwjrdiuately con- 
sequent to their substrates. 

1. Regarding [the case of] a 'governing adjunct’ 60 [there would 
be no gradual motion-change in it] because its nature is not inde- 
pendently conceivable., and it is subordinatdy consequent to its sub- 
strate. ^ lSo, if iis substrate fi.e., llie 'delimiting adjunct 1 ]. 71 ’ should be 
receptive to motion-change, then the "governing adjunct 1 would also 
be receptive lo motion-change. Tinas is because* if it should continue 
in a single state while its subject-substrate was undergoing change* 
then the ^governing adjunct 1 would be something independently under- 
standable, but the assumption has been io the contrary. 

2. Lite wise* [the category' of] L ume-when’ is suborJiitatcly con- 
sequent to its principal [agency]. L 22ft Thus* if [gradual] motion- 
change should take place within Els principal [agency], then [gradual] 
motion-change would take place in [the category of] 'time-when 1 * 
because of the subordination [of "titne-whcii 1 ] to [its principal agency] 


M MS gl: While we turned differently. 

The scribe of L inadvertently dicks Ifa-li-'u.nturha Ea.ii r a.d»m] to read, [fa-lit 
tan'adam]. 

MS gl: Meaning hU expn^on, lL .V simple .snhsriancc becomes exislcrl insram- 
tancoouly am] Is. destroyed inflca.iuancoLialy.'^ 

iJ MS gL: These bciiuj ‘adjunction 5 * 'time-when', ‘habit as- possession 1 * ‘activity, 
atbd 'pMihit/. 

“ .VIS jrl: ‘'Governing ailjyiU'i” |_jiL-cttEu.j5.rj , Wliai jh Liuenckd. here hy [die case 
°0 ‘a governing adjunct’ is the ‘adjuncliaaT | L'.in.tliJ 1 1 itself, 

In this parugriLph Isfahan] appears to tike the two terms of the adjutucLive 
relationship [ai-iduEhlib namely, the 'governing adjunct' [al-mu^ST] and ipw* Vlelim- 
iiirig adjnnci 1 [abmucjsf ikiyhij* At*d to Irett them as 'that which inheres" and. The 
'sLihv,ira5c' in the former inheres, respectively, 

Dr-JLi-ri i i i i-Lg adjunn [aUtnuehif ilayliij. 
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3, Regardm# the [category of] 'possession as habit Y it becomes 
a fact Instantaneously, so, [gradusj] motion-change does not take 

place in it. 

4. 5. As for tlif: two categories of ‘activity’' and 'passivity 1 , [grad- 
ual] motion-change in them is not conceivable. That is because, [for 
esarnplejj if a certain thing should transit from [the state of] 'cool- 
ing down 1 to (that of] ‘heating up\ then the case would be either 
that the [state of] "cooling down* would continue in the presence of 
the [state of] 'heating up 3 * or that it would not. 

The first alternative is invalid, because the [state of] "cooling down’ 
is directed toward cold, while the [slate of] 'heating up’ is directed 
toward heat, and it is impossible for one thing in one time duration 
to be directed toward [both of] two opposites. Likewise, the second 
alternative is invalid, because, since the [state of] "cooling down 1 
would not be continuing in the presence of the [stale of] 'heating 
npf, and tire [state of] "heating up 1 would exist only where the | state 
of] "cooling down" had stopped, between these two [opting states-] 
there would be a time duration of rest" [and not motion-change] ; 
otherwise, the implication would he that it was a case of the [infinite] 
succession of [atomic] moments. 

Baydawi said: L 228, T 104 

Genmtf jotiwt nteesi -arify iffiotstd m gradual motion- charigt 

a. Ail gradual motion-change'' necessarily involves six: general 
factors. 

1. That [beginning point] from which there is motion-change; 

2. That [ending point| toward which | there is motion-change]; 

3. Thai [environmental category] in which [there is motion- 
change]; 

4. That pxxlv in motion] to which [the motion-change pertains]; 


:: |»l-pdahi = dhij jidab|. VIS srl: ft., possession [as hahi[| lafinilkj. 

,T 111 the picvious topic, The Case of B^acc-whcr^', Bay-daw has brought out 
the distinction between ‘instantaneous’ generation of being. with iLs parallel notion 
of instantaneous change, and lire factor of ’gradual’ motion Of change- 'Hie Arabic 
term ftarakihj indudes the two notions of 'motion’ and ’chans*’, and with Uitk 
addition of 'gradualncffi 1 , we have huF^m rransiadng rtw single! rcim [haralt.ih| ll?u- 
aUv tts 'gradual motiorvchajige', However, the added Lu^ish woid 'gradual' need 
nor always accompany [he emulation, 
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5. That [cause] by means of which [there is motion-change] ; J ' : 

and 

ft. The lime duration [of the motion-change J. 

b. The individuation of a motion-change is realized only by the 

unity of 

L its subject-substrate i_c. „ the body in motion] + 

2. its time duration, and 

3-, [the environmental category] in which it takes, place. This 
is because a single [body] may be in motion-change within two 
aspects in two [different] time durations, and it may transit and grow 
in one time duration. 71 When thaL [information] is [brought together 
and] united, then the beginning and ending [points also] would be 
united without doubt. However, no consideration need be given to 
whether the agent causing the motion-change would be a unity' or 
a plurality. 

c. [Gradual motion-change | varies in its kind accordingly as there 
is a variation in the kind pf 

1. [beginning point] from which it comes and 

2 . [ending point] to width it proceeds, as in descent and ascent, 
and 

3. | environmental category] in whic h it takes place, as when 
something white starts to become yellow, then red, then black, or, 
[becomes] light pistachio green, ihen darker leaf green, then black. 

dr However, no consideration need be given to any variation in 
the kind of 

1. agent causing the motion-change, or 

2 . | its] subject- substrate the: body in motion], or 


" Note the wnm in use I, from vvhtt.li [ma imnhu], 2, toward which [mu. Llayhi], 
$. in ^vhieh [mj fltil], 4, io which [nia. lafotj, 5. !>y mean* at which [\x& hi lh]. 

:| Smt^l'Li lieli;l(f ''time cturatinn' 1 for chf! actual iradfog, which is ‘in one moment 1 
[ff An wahid] heir in Hayd&wi’s lost. "Tune cJur^xkHif' is supported by b, 7', MS 
Garralt-Vahuda 94J&1 [E! MS Garreu 2B3B [f 2]V--\2] Ariel MS Garnet 

9tWHLi ff J0b:J], although die Hrri.pt Ln die Jailer has clearly tiecn changed from 
[Set] IO fzaman]. Although MS CarreLt ^B^Hb [finished 074 a.h.| was onpLed before 
MS GaiTdi [fiaijslipr.l iY7 \ i a.h.J by (In; smiie scribe ibri c ba 

ibsa L AJLJ, the script change apparently waa made in order lo matte Uaydawi's Term 
Correspond to Ldaiiarvi's term Iranian . 

The Ccmiesi require': the coruepl of Vne time duration 1 fzamrin ivahid| Ln order 
10 provide for t*ulh ‘tnasiliun’ and 1 gndwth ! ' r thus the illogical onf 'motnent’ must 
he laketl as a vroy early error in 1.1 l*! iiuuiuseripCs of Baydawi’s lex.!, S+*e also this 
passage in Istahinii’s tent for the gtiws from (he MS rcgArding (his. 
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3. |ics] time duration, if a variation in the time duration should 
be theorized, since it is admissible that [these] differing factors would 
have commonality in a [single] effect, accident, or substrate. Their 
variation in kind is in consideration of the environmental category 
in which they take place, as transition, change, or growth, 

e, The opposition [in these variable factors of motion-change] does 
not result from any opposition by the (d I j agent causing the motion- 
change, or by the (d2) time duration, due to what has been previ- 
ously Stated, or by tlic (d3) environmental category in which they 
exist, since ascent would be the opposite of descent although the 
path would be one. Rather, [their opposition] results from the [oppo- 
sition] between (cl) [the beginning point] from which and (c2) [the 
ending point] to wtiich [there is motion-change], T 105 This takes 
place either in the essence, as becoming black and becoming white, 
nr in an accidental quality,, as the ascent anti the descent. The login- 
ning and the ending [of the process of motion-change] are two mutu- 
ally similar points, and for each of them ‘opposition 1 has been made 
an accidental quality, in that one of the two became a starting point 
and the other an ending point. 

f, Furthermore, a division of [gradual motion-change] may he 
made by a division 

1. of the lime duration, and by a division 

2. of i\ir. spatial distance,, and 

3. of (lie body in motion, 75 

Isfahan! says; L 228, T 105, MS 112a 

General fartv r.i naxssarify mmlved in gradual motion-change 

a. All gradual motion-change necessarily involves six MS 112b 
general factors: 

1 . Ihat [point] from which there is motion-change, namely, 
its beginning; 

2, That [point] to which motion-change proceeds* namely, its 
ending;™ 


' I. has, omitted iJjjh third factor, while ii is present in T, MS fiarrrtl 
and MS Carrcct ytlflEIb. 

'■ MS gl: Mridfin-changr requires the po^iiing rd a beginning and ending actu- 
ally i in.lv in a direct -njUJiit Jti lp; mo |inn< turner. Jim tn ihr circular motlon-changc 
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3. That [environment] irr which the motiort-dliailge takes plate, 
namely), the 'category 1 in which the motion-change occurs, as "quan- 
tity’, Equality’ , 'position 1 , or ‘place- where 5 * 

4. That [factor] to which the motion-change pertains^ namely! 
the 'body in motion 1 , which is the 'subject-substrate" For the ‘motion- 
change’s 

5. That (factor] by means of which there h motion-change, 
namely, the f cause of the motion-change’; and 

6. The time duration (of the motion-change ]. 1 1 

b. The individuation of a motion- change is realized only through 
the unity of 

1. its subject-substrate, that is, the ‘body in motion 5 . For, if the 
subject-substrate should be multiple, then the motion-change would 
not be a single individual factor,. because it would be impossible for 
an accident a$ a single individual factor to subsist in two subject- 
substTates.n 

And [the individuation is realized only| ill rough the unity of 

2. its time duration, for if the time duration should be rrrnlii- 
pic, then the motion-change would not be a single individual fac- 
tor. Thus, if h. body should transit from One location to another, or 
should change L 229 from whiteness to blackness, within a time 
duration, and then (again if] it" 1 should transit from the Hrst loca- 
tion to the second location, or should change from whiteness to 
blackness, then neither ihc firsi transition nor the first change would 
be identical to the second. This is because of the impossibility of a 
return lor whai lias been made nonexistent, since the hrst transition 


of the ceb-si i*il spares ifu^ a.ro pcwiwd only assumption, -asice [in rhat ease] 
there: is no position [wad 1 ] m b< a and ending point for moflion-chanijc 

except by assiirnpdon. 

" .MS gl; UerauM* ;;li motion -change would be in a lime tlu ration by inherent 
meuitYr 

ra MiS glossed i, [l.e., twoj t>t more; 

2, Hecaose ni^rioTL-ctfcaiii?^ in iiselfis a factor ihul has the possibility of existence-, 
so, inevitably ii will have ait 'actively effective cause' pillali fe'dah]. [Gloss is 
from Juijsrii’s -Shari \f(raaqif [al-lji] ] 

Jurjanl mentions (his Unci' Vaiific’ in, his 'hfrifoi while discussing [he filial 

afsbsy']: . . . “The cause of existence [is such] thiit either a) the ‘effect 1 ' is made 
CxistOtll by it. that is, [the cause of ai^tnte] is the 'effective cause' for the ‘effect' 
and causes i[ to bo evident, ijiis bc-jn^ |Jn- "actsvcEy effective cause’ lal hll.tli al- 
la'elis ail], qt hi it is unt such . . 

,,J MS s): That is, | if j [hen the very same body sJuouLd crandi from lilt wry 
same first location a second -occasion [marrah"| in a second time duration, 
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and the first change became: nonexistent at ihc expiration of [he first 
time duration. 60 

And [the individuation is realized only] tb rough the unity of 

3 . that [situation] in which [the motion-change] takes place* 
that is, the '[environmental] category* 1 in which the motion-change 
takes place; because, if the [environmental] category should be mul- 
tiple, then the motion-change would not be realized as a single indi- 
vidual factor, 

{!?,)■ [Baydawi s] statement,, “Since a .tingle [body] may hr in 
mOlson-changt in two aspects within Iwu [difTcrmt] time durations 1 ’,, 
assigns a cause to the logical notion of the unity of a time duration 
in the individuation of the motion -change, A full statement |'of that 
assignment] is that a single body in motion may be in motion-change 
in two aspects within two time durations in one spatial distance. 
Therefore, the motion-change would be multiple when the time dura- 
tion would be multiple, even though die subject-substrate [i.e., (he 
body in motion] should be single and the environmental category 
within which the motion-change takes place should lie single. Thus, 
the motion-change would be a unity through the unity of the time 
duration, 

(3.) Baydawi’s statement, "And it may transit^ and grow® in 
one time duration” , fl< assigns a cause (o (he logical notion of (he 
unity of (he environmental category in which the motion-change 
takes place in the individuation of (he motion-change, A full state- 
ment of it is that a single body in motion-change in One time dura- 
tion may transit from one location to another location and may 
grow, 06 Thus, both the subject-substrate the body in motion] 


1,1 MS gl: Thai is brauif motton-chau^e is fluid fici nature], not fixed [sayyalah. 
ghayr qarrati], and it corresponds to fiLs] time duration, so it tin-umts nonexistent 
when its time duration becomes nonexistent, [both| in an absolute sense, 

nl MS gl; Namely, the (bur [-categories]: quartily. quality, pjsee-wlriy, and posi- 
tion, as previously staled. 

^ MS efS; A reference !u ihe category of 'plift-whm:’ fal-ayri<. 

^ VtS gl: A reference to ihe c;±TH^i>ry of VpjairLtLry’ |al-iiiiniiij. 

^ A< rKis point in manuscript? of Haytlawi’s rext [hr term us(ti is ‘moment 1 fan]. 
Sec the note at i!ha[ point. 'Idle j^Loss riled below probably refers to these Bnami- 
jcripl cr?pLe$- Manuscripts of (he islialiarii tevl flgrfs in the usage of p.amltrij. 

M-S g.1 . hi some wittscHp; copies [ntisaidi' [rhe reading is] : 'in -one moment' 

| IT an wSfiid] This Ls an en^ir, since ‘transition 1 and ‘growth 1 , because of ilidr 
being two [different] motion-changes, may not take place ‘in one atomic m Lament'. 

m MS gl: I.c., it may move from. one quantity to another quantity [yalaharrak 
mm kamm ita 1 kamm]. 
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would be single, and the time duration would be single; but (he 
motion-change would not f>e a dugJe individual factor, because the 
environmental category in which the modern-change takes place would 
be multiple. 

Whenever the three factors would be united, chat is, a) the sub- 
jed-substrate*® 6 b) the lime duration, and c) (he environmental cat- 
egory in which the motion-change takes place, then the beginning 
and the ending points would be uniled without doubt, for the unity 
of the beginning and ending points MS U 3a is comcomitant to 
cite unity of the three factor;. 

However, the unity ol' each one of the three [together] would not 
be sufficient. For the body in motion From a single beginning point 
might terminate at two [different] ending points in two [different] 
time durations, and vice versa; that is, the body terminating at a 
single ending point mighl be in motion-change from two [different] 
beginning points tn two [different] time durations. 

Whether the cause of the motion -change is single or multiple has 
no consequence for the fact that the motion-change is a single indi- 
vidual factor. Indeed, if it should he assumed that a cause of motion - 
change would put a body into morion, and then, holme tire termination 
of its morion, if another cause of motion-change should [continue 
to] move it, then the motion-change [itself] would be [still] a sin- 
gle individual lactor, although there would be a plural cause for the 
motion-change. The motion-change would be a single individual fac- 
tor only because, even if the continuous motion-change has resulted 
from two [different] causes of motion-change, its identity as a con- 
tinuity would remain, and so ii would be a single individual factor. 

c. [Gradual] motion-change varies in accordance with the variation 
in its beginning and ending points. Ascending, thal is, motion-change 
from l he tenter to the outer [celestial] circumference, is different from 
descending, that is t motion-change From the outer [celestial] cir- 
cumference to the center , 87 in the kind it is. likewise, motion-change 
varies in accordance with a variation in the environmental category 
in which the motion-change takes place, as. when something white 
starts to become yellow-, then red, then black, or the white becomes 
light pistachio green, then darker leaf green ? then black. 


“ MS 5!: l.t.j Lhe agent moving- in the motion-change [al-mutaharrik}. 
111 MS rI: r.e., the earth [as center of the universe of celestial spheres]. 
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d. However) a variation | In the ioliowing; items] would he of no 
consequence: 

1. die cause of the motion-change, or 

2 . the subject-substrate [i.c., the bendy in motion], or 

3. the time duration, if a variation in time duration may be 
theorized. 

(1.) Regarding the cause of the morion-change, [this is true] 
because of the admissibility of differing factors having a commotial- 
ity in a single effect Indeed , each one of the different causes of 
motion-change® might cause a morion-change corresponding in kind 
to some other motion-change. |Baydawi] rclcrrcd to this fact in his 
statement, '‘Since it is admissible that these different factors would 
have commonality in a [single] effect.'’ 

;2J Regarding the subject-substrate [l,c. + the bod)' in motion, 
it is tnsej because of the admissibility that [several] substrates would 
share in a single accidental quality. The substrate would be the 
subjcct-Substratc for the motion-change, and the motion-change would 
be its accidental quality. Thus, it is admissible that the subject- 
substrates should have differences in kind while at the same time 
there would be a oneness in kind of (he mocion-cbaiige. [Baydawi] 
referred to this fact L 230 in his statement, , or accident,” hi 
other words, it is admissible that different substrates, that is. different 
suhject-siihstrales,, should have a commonality 1 in a single accidental 
quality,® 

(3.) And regarding time duration, [this is true] because it is an 
accident of motion-change. And it is admissible that accidents of var- 
ious kinds should have a commonality in a substrate of a single kind. 

Variation in motion-change in a generic sense with regard to 
MS- l|lb the tmvanmiririilal category in which the i run ion-change 
takes place, as 'transition 1 , "change’, 'growth’, and ‘position 1 . For the 
fact is, since ‘transition", namely, motion-change in the category of 
place-where, arid "change’, namely, motion-change in the category 
of quality, and ‘growth 1 , namely, motion-change in the category of 
quantity, and motion-change in ‘position 1 , all take place within tire 
categories of placc-whcrc, quality, quantity, and position, which are 


MS gl: Ah arc the Kim and fire, though Lhey arc diETeront in kind the mniiun- 
change [they cause | is one in its kind, namely, the heal |lwang generated]. 

MS ql: For the ^hiteneKi in cotton and the whiteness in snmv arc tv™ different 
diinqt in tbeir subject-subFtralc^ but they correspond to each ocher in reality. 
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all differing genera, the motion-changes mentioned have become 
different in genus. Thus, ‘transition’ would be a genus different from 
^change 1 . 

e. Opposition in motion-change is noi due to the oj^position™ 1 of 
the 

1, cause of the motion-change, or of the 

2, time duration, because of what has preceded 

a) to the effect that it is admissible that motion-change chat 
h a single individual Factor should result From two different causes 
of motion-change, and 

b) £o the died that, there is. no opposition in time duration, 
even though opposition may be supposed to exist in it, as time dura- 
tion is an accident of motion-diatige, and die opposition oF an acci- 
dent does not require the rjpposkion of Its substrate. Nor [is opposition 
in motion-change) due to the opposition of 

3, [<he environmental category] in which the motion-change 
takes place. Indeed, T 1 06 ‘ascending* is the opposite of ‘descend- 
ing’, yet they are both by a single: pathway. 9 

Thus, the fact remains that the ‘opposition in motion-change 1 is 
due to [the opposition between | that from which si proceeds and 
ihai to which it proceeds, dial: is, the be canning point and the end- 
ing point. The opposition between beginning and ending points is 
either 

a) a matter of die essence, as, is blackness and whiteness* 
for between these two the opposition is a matter of the essence, so, 
the motion-change from blackness to whiteness would be the Oppo- 
site of motion-change from whiteness to blackness,— [or], sometimes 
ihe opposition between beginning and ending points & 

b) a matter of accidental quality, is ascending [motion] 
and descending [motion]. Their beginning and theic ending are two 
points that resemble each other, in that they are two points between 
which titcre is no opposition, But* ‘opposition’ has been made acci- 
dental to them both, in that one of the two points has become die 
beginning of the motion-change and the other has become (he end- 
ing of the motion-change 

F. The division of motion-change is through ihe division of 


w L. T, and MS Garrett 9&9Hai [fi-udid]; MS; ]bi-t*Jftd]. 

1,1 MS gL: Namely, ihm iti which [the mouon-rhsngej lakes place. 
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the time duration,. because the mpttkHwihangG that takes place 
in half of the time duration would E>e hair of the motionn^hange that 
takes place in all of it; and [the division is] through the division of 

2, the distance, 33 because the motion-change that takes plate 
in half of the distance would be half of the motion-change that takes 
place in all of it; and |tbe division is| through the division of 

3. the "body in motion l>eeausc the 'morion-change' would 
be inherent within the 'body in motion 3 because of [the motion- 
change’s own] essence, and the division of a substrate necessitates, 
lhe division of the factor in hexing within it. if | Llii»l OichiTs] inher- 
ence is because of its own essence. 

Kavdawi said' L 230, T 106 

Types of jora required to max? gradual motion change necessary 

[Gradual motion-change] requires some force to l>e us necessary 
cause, If this force is caused by something external, the motion- 
change is called 

a. ^compulsory 1 [motion-change], if it should be otherwise, and if 
| the force] should have an [intellectual] awareness of the conse- 
quences [of its action], ihen it w-ould he called 

b. ‘voluntary 5 [motion-ohange. And again] if it should be other- 
wise. then it would be called 

c. ‘natural’ [morion-change] - 

Each one of these is either Swift [[notion-change | or slow, but the 
slowness is not on account of the dispersion [within it| of periods of 
rest 

If it should be otherwise, then the ratio of the periods of rest — 
dispersed among the motion-changes in the course of the Pegasus 
[constellation] in half a day — to its motion-changes, would be [equal 
to] the ratio of the excess of the motion-changes of the greatest celes- 
tial sphere over the motion-changes of [the Pegasus constellation |. 


K MS gl: This div-ifiLn.ii belongs, spmhtialJy in nintion-rhangf! in the eflregQry of 
pJaec-wherr . 

- MS Rh One should undnstand th-ftt this division would run ho in the motioii- 
chan^e of Ihc ealvgory Of place-whene, sinc^ Lf the mm-ing; body ^li^iviErt not acio 
ally hive any [wpai'iift] ’pail’, then Lhr rc-iiJf would be obvin-usj but if jc should 
have [such], then the- mohmi-dLwrige would be made accidental i-a the whole body 
first, and then by it, as mt-rmtediaLe to tfie [separate] parts. [From 'Ibci's cctm- 
mentaiy on Baydawis Ttuvsli rp-'evT.'-, | 
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Thus, the periods of rest of [the Pegasus constellation] would be 
more numerous than its periods of morion-change [by] a thousand 
thousand L 231 times.'" so necessarily there would not be any 
sensate perception of its few periods of motion-change , Overwhelmed 
as they would he by the periods of rest. 

Moreover, if it should be admissible that die sun should increase 
in altitude [by just] a [singlr] degree, !n while its shadow would be 
at rest T then it would he admissible to si second and third degree „ 
until its altitude should be complete, 

Rather, what makes (the slowness J necessary in ‘natural’ motion- 
change is the resistance of the | particular] environment traversed; 
in the [ease of] htumpubnry 1 [motion-change | it is the resistance of 
the natural [environment], and in the [case of] ‘voluntary’ [morion- 
eliange] it is the resistance of both of these. 

Islahani says: L 231, T 106, MS 113b 

Types of force required to make gradual motion-change necessary 

Gradual motion-change requires some force to make it necessary. 

[ This is] because if the body in motion should move of itself, 96 them 
its resting would be impossible, because whatever is due to itself 
would continue because of the continuance oi |its nature]. However, 
this conclusion is false, and the premise is likewise. 

That force inevitably must be existent in the moving body. Thus, 
if that force MS H4a existent in the moving body should be. 
caused by some external cause, without which the force would not 
exist, I ben i fie morion-change would be called 

a, ‘compulsory'. If it should be otherwise* that is, if dial force 
should not be caused by some external cause, and if it should have 
an [intellectual] awareness of the consequences [of its action], then 
that motion-change would he called 

h. Voluntary’- [Again], if it should be otherwise, that is, if that 
force should not have an [intellectual] awareness of the consequences 
![of its action], then the motion-change would be called 
C- ‘natural". 


ac iht iT-iinsitiurt ilit scrihe lvT mistakenly added a 3td ’thousand". 
Thu is tumbled in T, and ie is not in [hr orurunenlary revr. 

* djegrrf [ ju.z r ] . 

MS j$L: I t., tlih frum fhr force. 
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All of the three morion-charges, 'compulsory 1 ,, 'voluntary 1 , and 
'natural 1 are [both] swift and slow. If a [given] acrident of 'quality’ 
should modify the motion-change and the motion-change should 
increase because 1 of the accidental modification by that 'quality 1 , 
then''' this 1 quality 1 would be called "swiftness 1 as the morion-change 
is 'swift 1 . And if a given 'quality 1 should be an accidental modifier 
and the motion-change should decrease because of the accidental 
modification by that 'quality 1 , then this 'quality 1 would be called 1 " 1 
‘slowness 1 , as the motion-change is 'slow 1 . 

Swift motion-change will cover an equivalent distance in a shorter 
time duration, or a longer distance in an equivalent or less time 
duration. Slow motion-change is vice versa, that is, it covers an 
equivalent distance in a longer time duration, or a shorter distance 
in an equivalent or longer time duration. 

There is no variation in the quiddity of motion-change that is due 
to the variation between swiftness and slowness. That is because 
swiftness and slowness aic inceptive both to increase and decrease, 
but not a one of die 'specific differences’ is receptive to either of 
them, so nothing in swiftness or slowness constitutes a 'specific differ- 
ence 1 . Therefore, as nothing in [either of] (hem constitutes a ‘specific 
difference 1 , (he variation in morion-changes between swiftness and 
slowness would not necessitate any variation in the quiddity. 

Slowness is not due to [an internal] dispersion of periods of rest, 
because if the slowness shouEd be bccau&o of |an internal] dispersion 
of periods of rest, then the ratio of the periods of test dispersed 
among the motion -changes during the course of the Pegasus con- 
stellation lor half a day Lo Lhc motion-changes occurring in it wol Jd 
be equal to the ratio of the excess of the motion-change of the great- 
est celestial sphere over the motion-change of the Pegasus constel- 
lation to the motion-change of |tbr Pegasus constellation]. Rut the 
greatest celestial sphere would have covered in that time fie., half 
a day] nearly a quarter of its measure," 1 and without doubt that 
would be greater than the distance which Pegasus covered in that 
rime duration by a thousand thousand times. Thus, the periods of 
rest of the Pegasus constellation during that time MS 1 14b would 


" L inerts ‘asjti only coeifuslag the [nearing, 

® Tire scribe of L omite (he pretrdiiig clause in error 
* MS gl; I.e., a quarter of its eyde. 
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be greater than ilii mtHionchangcs by a tliuu^nd thousand times, 
thus, one would not [he able] to have sensate perception of its 
motions, overwhelmed as they are hy the periods of test. I- 232 
Bui the actual Pace is the contrary of that.™ 

Furthermore," 5 * if we should ft* a stick of wood in the ground, 
when the sun ascends from its eastern horizon there would occur 
on account of the stick a shadow on its western side. Then [the 
shadow] does not cease to decrease until the sun readies its high* 
est altitude. So (hen the case is that, 

a. either the motion-change of the decreasing shadow would be 
equal in swiftness to the motion-change of (he sun in rising, which 
is absurd, otherwise, the two motion-changes would be equal in range 
[which is false], or, 

b. die motion -change of the sun would be devoid of periods of 
rest, while (lie morion of the shadow would be interspersed by peri- 
ods of tesq which also is absurd. This k so, because if it should he 
admissible for the sun to increase in altitude [merely] a degree, arid 
the shadow to he at rest and nothing dimmish T 107 from it, 
then it would be admissible to a second and a third degree, until 
the sun should reach its highest Lilli tude, and nothing of the shadow 
would decrease/ 1 " Or, 

c. the motion of the shadow would be slower than the: morion of 
the sun, without thei r being any interspersal of periods of rest, this 
being the goal of (he logic. 

Rather, the factor making slowness necessary in 'natural inorion- 
changc’ is the resistance of the environment traversed/ |:! and in 'com- 
pulsory motion-change’ it is natural resistance, 144 and in ‘voluntary 
motion-change’ it is the resistance of both the natural elements and 
of the environment traversed. Likewise, in 'compulsory [ motion - 
change I’ the resistance is from both of these | factors |. 


|,Hl MS gk T r. the periods of rest are not perceived sensatcly is [che half dayi, 
bu( its [itoUOaMrllrtn^es are perceived. 

m MS gk this is another proof Lhal slowness is mot on account of jan internal] 
dispersion of ih+* periods. of rc^t. 

' MS gk TJsls being la]$c, by observation. 

MS gl: That is the exiemal hindrance, as ihe air, (or example:. 
l! ' 4 MS j^k be., internal resistance. 
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Baydawi said: L 232, T 107 

Whtth/r qidtaf.&iif occurs when stmigki-iwi motion changes direction 

The doctrine commonly held is that a period at' quiesce rice neces- 
sarily must intervene between every two straight-title movements, 
This is because the ‘directional furer m moving the body necessar- 
ily must exist along with it until it reaches the assigned boundary 
point. That arrival would take place within a given moment; and 
necessarily the movement away from that boundary point would be 
by reason of another 'directional force’ the occurrence of which 
would be within another moment- [Tins is necessary] because it is 
impossible to bring a directional force inclining toward □ given point 
together with a directional three inclining away from it, Therefore, 
between the two | movements] there would be a time duration, other- 
wise, the [infinite] succession of [atomic] moments would lie implicit; 
and sex tile body during that time duration would be quiescent. 

'Ihis argument has been refuted by ruling out [both] the impos- 
sibility of bringing together the two [differing directional Force] incli- 
nations, and the [infinite] succession of [atomic | moments, 

I&fohani says: L 232, T 107. MS 1 14b 

qvtfsemic occur! mhm straight-fin* motion changes direction 

The doctrine commonly held is that a time duration of quiescence 
necessarily must intervene between two different, [consecutive | sLraigbl- 
line movements, as are [consecutive] ascending and descending move- 
ments, This is the doctrine of Aristotle, 1 ^ while eIis- doctrine of Plato t0? 
is that there would not be a tune duration of quiescence between 
the two [movements]. 


Ki Directional forte [maylj, Thb tiws nix. tftoaci a merely static 'hK-linanon 7 , but 
rather p jin 'indiiutiw betaine ol ft directional three upmi ir 1 . 
m \ concise siatemcen of thb was found in Aristotle's PkjtsicK 3:4 [1-5]). 

|l3: 'I t tb wim h* he impJicdl in Plato's doctrine chat all morion, whether that of 
random, straight line, and unjoined movements prompted by die irrational in studs, 
or that of cotiiLtiuous cyclical movement prumpld by the rational ;r: souls, is- caused 
bv the iotnctirncs opposing lonces in the World Soul- |Elirai>hrasE:d fVpm A H. 
AfiwitHHigi Art j r JTJV(«i l ti lXlim ts AnrUftt Pkitpsiipii)? p. 5CJ. [Tntnwa, NJ.: Rounian &. 
AIScnhcLd, repr. (A IIclLx Book;! 

Ohaerte the closely parallel explanation, also from classical philosophy, but sup- 
porting IbtL Sin.i's doctrine, in the fdluuilLi' note, 
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Ihn Sina’s Argument that Qyitsuntt occurs when Straight Lint Motion 
changes direction 

ShaykJh Abu c Ali [Ibn Sina) argued in support of the commonly held 

doclriftt, [.^ Hying | ihaL wtiru is budy I hill, is i]i motlOJd Litward die 
or another of itie points along a [certain] distance — comes lo that, 
point the arrival is a matter of a [single | moment lw 

[This is true], since, if its arrival at that point should be within 
a time duration, the lime duration being capable of division, then 
in a [given] portion of that time duration the case would inevitably 
be either 

a. that the body would have arrived a< that point, or 

b. it would not have. If it should lie the first alternative, then llral 
portion [i.c., of the time] would be the time duration of the arrival, 
not the totality [of the llmej . m If it should be the second alterna- 
tive, ihen the arrival would be in the remaining [other portion] of 
the time duration; thus, the time duration of the arrival would be 
the remainder, not the totality |of the time]. 

[f the arrival should be in a moment, then necessarily the [direc- 
tional force] that brings about the arrival to that point would be in 
the moment of the arrival, because die directional lorcc Mb 1 15a 
is the proximate cause lor the moving body's arrival to that point, 
and the proximate cause necessarily would lie a reality when the 
causal effect would be something rcal- 

TIlcii, if the moving body should move away from that limit point 
and should turn back from it after the iacl of its arrival, then nec- 
essarily its leave from it would lie by another directional force that 
would he ihr cause (or its turning hack From thai point That [other] 
directional force would be different tiro in the first directi onal force 
L 23.3 because of the impossibility for a single directional force to 
he the proximate cause lor [both] the arrival at a limit point and 
lor the departure from [literally: 'nonamvaT at] it, 


lw MS gl: TV arrival [wuflisf] is [when there is a| coinciding [intib^q] of the 
termination |iar:ifi'j of I In.- hudy in motion with The terminus [larai'| of rhe distance. 

Majid Fakhry explains in hi* A iluioiy of Islamic Pfiilfi.Hifiity, p. 137, [2nd ect., h'cw 
York: Cntumbia University fVcss, ]^33; [Studies in Oriental CulLure;. no. 5)] Lhal 
buck of I bn Siru 1 !; philosophy of motion is rhe diisHL-ral siew that motion b caused 
by soul; and beyond this “principle of all motion. . . is (he slrij^bc. eternal, urnl cir- 
cular motiort of the Ooiermosc heavert, Such a motion bclpg undemlirig, must be 
numerically one and circular, since It b$ iiiijpoesEblie Jbr rectilinear motion, whose 
nature ss to turn back or to be succeeded by rest, to tie endJess." 

MS ^L: Although the totality had been assumed. 
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Moreover* that other directional force would originate in the 
moment of the L nonarrival V " and [this] moment of the departure 
would l>e different from the moment of the arrival t because of the 
impossibility of rwo different directional fortes Joining together upon 
a single body in a single moment. Il k should be otherwise, then 
the implication would be that the arrival and the departure had 
come together in one moment. 111 Then, the case inevitably would 
be either 

a. that there would be a time duration between the two moments* or 

b, that there would not. The second alternative is false; otherwise, 
there would be lire implicit [unlimited] succession of | atomic] moments, 
which would imply the indivisible atom, and that is impossible. 

So the first alternative is indicated. The moving body mentioned 
[as being] in that time duration would be quiescent, because it would 
l>e neither moving to wards shat point nor moving away from it. 
Thus, necessarily there would be a time duration of quiescence, be- 
tween die two motion-change?. 

However, this [position] is refuted by denying that the meeting 
of the two directional forces would be impossible, and by denying 
that the unlimited succession of [atomic] moments would be an im- 
possibility. 1 12 

Baydawi said: T 233, T 107 


3, The rttjf of the adjunctive relationship 

dbc phrase, bvhat is adjoined 1 , is freely applied to the ‘adjunctive 
relationship', this t*:iiig the real sense of an adjunct in relation, and 
to its subject-substrate, and to both of them together, this being the 
commonly held notion. 

a. One of the properties or ‘adjunction' [that in it there is] a red* 
procal equivalence as Lo the necessity of [each part of the relation s] 
existence; 


111 MS ^l: I.E., iai die moment departure. 

11 MS jd: I.c., aisijifiing that the hvu [<lifF»“rrBiL] |Hrttf[i[Lal Ebftes would V r ItI two 
[different] ttlOHkeMS. 

1 ■- .M& gl: ftcr-aufte a meeting of the two directional forces Lil-itiAvlayri] does not 
implv ihai there would be a nicctins together of berth the ‘arrival 1 and the ‘nun- 
arrival" [i.e., the departure]. This is because it i& ftdrcii.'eiihle that eftea iriight 
not exist when the cause would cjtisL, due to sGnfrC factor preventing [Lhe effect] . 
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b. and [another property is] the obligation of the inversion [of 
each pari of the relation | T m as when you say, "Rather of the &on’ ? 
and "son of I he father**; 

c, and [another property is] that if [the adjunction] should he 
absolute and present in one pati [j.e., eiiher ‘father 1 nr 'son 1 ], then 
it would t?e so in the other part. However, if the subject-substrate 
of [only] one of the two should be present, then it would snot imply 
that ihe s>uhjeet*suVnstrale. of the other must fie present. 

d. Then, another of [adjunction’s properties] is |thal in it there 
is] whatever is mutually agreeable on both sides [of the relation- 
ship], as arc "mutual likeness* and 'equivalence*; or T 

e, [another property is] where there would be some limited difler- 
erice, as [one] being half or double | the other], or an nnli united 
[difference], as when one is more or less [than the other]. 

To chai'acteri/.e [the adjunction] as having ‘equivalence’ in it may 
require that there be a description [of something] real on l>oLh sides, 
as ‘lover and ’beloved", or on otic of them* as the ‘knower* and the 
‘object of knowledge 1 , but sometimes there is no [such] need, as 
[when something is on the] ‘right 1 or deft 1 , 

[The adjunctive relation] may be a qualifier in the rest of the cat- 
egories. 9n ‘substance' it would be as ‘father of*, in ‘quantity'' as 
‘great [amount] of 1 , in ‘quality 1 as ‘hottest of’, in "pi ace -where* as 
‘highest of, in ‘adjunction* as ’nearest of\ in ‘possession as habit 1 
as 'the clothes of*, in ‘activity* as ‘most convincing of*, and in ‘pas- 
sivity 1 as ‘moat battered and ragged of*. 

Adjunct ions in their individuality* their species, their genus and 
their opposites arc all subordinaiely consequent to their subjecl- 
aubstrates. 

Isfahani says: L 233, T 107* MS II 5a 

Sr "fit? tm^ of ihr wljimchi'e retttiimstttp 

The phrase, "the adjoined" [i.t., the ‘governing adjunct 1 ] is freely 
applied as having a commonality among 

a. 'the adjunctive relationship’ itself, that is. the relational entity 
as arcidcnL that is. the real ‘adjunct*, and 


,M [.il-tjliSfij' ft luzam :il-WLLjud wa-wujab aldnSkSs). 
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h. the 'substrate' of the adjunction a [one [i.e., the 'delimiting 
adjunct X but what we have in utind is not linked to it, 1 " and 
c. upon the ‘total combination' resulting from 

f, the adjunction that is set up as an 'accident’ Ji.e., properly, 
the ^governing adjunct 1 ] t and 

2. its subject-substrate, properly , the 'delimiting adjunct'] 

to which the 'adj unction * is made accidental, this [ton] combination] 
being [referred to as] ‘the aeljciiLiod"., in the commonly held notion J " 
Ail example of the first p.e., '‘a)" above] is fatherhood. And [an 
example] of the second [i.c, , ‘b)” above] is a essence [i.e., of some 
named person], of which fatherhood is made an accidental quality'. 
And [an example] of the third [i.e., “c; 1 " above| is the father who 
is the ^essence 1 together with the attribute of latherhood. 

Therefore, a true adjunction* "■ is a frame of reference, whose quid- 
dity is something intelligible, and is] in a relationship with the under- 
standing | that one might, have] of another frame qf reference, that 
[in turn] is also something intelligible, [and is] in a relationship with 
Lhc understanding [held] of tire first frame of reference, equally 
whether the two frames of reference should be different from one 
another, as fatherhood anti sonship, or T I Oft should be mutu- 
ally in accord MS 1 15b as brotherhood on both sides [i.e., of the 
relationship]. L 2S4 


111 MS d : RaLlier, what we have in mind. in linked In the adjunction itEflf. 

,ia Hiers* IsfAhdili may ConfuFr she reader for, listener! ile he tries Kj I'xplain the 
idjunClit 1 * rdution^hep by employing (biO icnrss afid viewpoint of the 'pcffvhT nofnrr' 
alviiui i[, while hinting in the ivadce dm tcchttlca] rcrnsinDlogy is dif Cerent, 

it j U be JtDied chat live commentator ccnlinues l<j da this in many subsequent 
paragraphs. 

A technical tftfrii explanatory summary is hert set forth, using terms; from vari- 
ous gra]Hrtiiir5, perhaps IKwly phrased tverr; ibis Summary is- sliuwn ia capital let- 
ters, Mention oi' the 'popular notion’ is in lowest case, 

THE TOTAL A DJU MOTIVE RELATION [AL-ipAFAHl — [tf \ ) CONSISTS 
or TWO PARTS, GOVERNING ADJUNCT [AL-MlIDATl -i m), AND 0EI.1M- 
ITING ADJUNCT [AL-MUDAF i IAV HI]- -{#'*): IX FUNCTION, rTl IS 
TREATED AS ACC1DEXTAI. TO {#$\ WHILE IS TREATED AS THE 
SUBSTRATE OF i?r>:. 

The 'popular notion treatment freely applies {# 2) to any of these three factors as 
“having a ctunmoiiality among 11 each of them, in that each of Live three may be 
iru-ly described as "die adjoined.’' 11ml J$, "llie wijijiinnJE” = H lhe adjunetkm,’ 1 Hens, 
the 'popular nation' is seen iu not iluppang to itemize and dklRrenuate the tiames 
and functions of each faettsr. 

1IL MS tj;b I.e,, the adjunctive relaiiotisliip |a.l-i<J&fah| itself. 
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[\oc every relationship is a relationship of adjunction. Indeed, even 
though the quiddity of the relationships that arc not adjunctions"' 
should l'je something intelligible in a relationship wi(h the under- 

.daudrug htdd e.i^ sjjtitc father thing 1 , nc^rthflf-SS oihfrr thing wkjuIi] 
not be something intelligible in n relationship with the understand- 
ing held of the relationship. 

A relationship in which both sides do nat exist , 1 IH in view of its 
being a relationship, would not be an adjunction- Rut a relationship 
in which both the two parts do exist would be an adjunction, 

a. One of the properties of adjunction a [reciprocal! equivalence "" 1 
in the requirement that existence be [on both sides cither] in actu- 
ality or in potentiality. ^ That is, if One of the two adjuncts should 
be existent in actuality, then necessarily the other would he existent 
in actuality; and ti" one of the two should the existent in potential- 
ity, then necessarily the r>lher would be existent in potentiality. 

b. Another of the properties of adjunction is (he [reciprocal] oblig- 
ation of inversion, 1 ' that is, the property requiring that each of the 
two parts [in turn] be made die 'governing adjunct’ of the other, in 
that each one [m its turn] also would become the ‘delimiting adjunct’ 
of the other. 1 -’ 

[It would be | as when you say,, “The father is the father of the 
son, while tine son is the son of the father; and the slave is the slave 
of the master, while the master is the master of the slave." 

Rut if that should be not observed, that is, if one of the two should 
not be made the governing adjunct of its counterpart, in that [in 
turn | it would also become its delimiting adjunct, then the inversion 
would nor be realized. 


:|: MS pi: Such as "fslsee-wVictv' and 'ptaaiion’ and other* of the se^ti thaT Inara 
been mcniioned. 

I>! Reading vvuh the MS. MS Garrett £*G 9 Ha. and MS Garre tt-Yahuda 4406 : 
[la ynjadj, h Amt! T: [La >it'ltbidh]. 

,|q MS gtossto: t. l.e., quality [lASuwy]; 2 . J.e., conformance [u^fifiKj. 
m MS [B-o+h[ extcni&lly And in the mind, that is, eeth of the two is con- 
cnmitanl to th? twther in i-xisccncf; il one of the mu should Lwntne nonexistent, 
I hem the othrr would become nonexistent, us in [xhr ease of] fatherhood arid son- 
ship. [From ‘IbrVs torrunenUirt" on Baydawi’s Teu&ii.} 

;l f 23+ gl: litis* is when a gntmniatitd inversion [al-ir'ikn's aL-hnrr]]T| ntulkes 
Lhe predicate [ahmahiriulj lo be the subject [al-ma^u'] and the stibjcci the pred- 
icate . . [Fro irt the finskiiw} Tajnd.\ 

[aldmkm itull wahid iHitihuimi iLa 1 ah^khar min futydi kait mtitjatin 

ilayhj. 
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| It would he] as when the father would be made 'governing 
adjunct* of the aon, [but merely] from the standpoint of his being 
u person, so dial one would say, : "nie father is the father of the 
person* 1 ; but no inverted statement would be implicit, lor no one 
says, "The person is ihr person of the father.” 

'ITiis- inversion 123 is something other lb an the inversion 324 seL forth 
in the science of logic, 

c, Another of the properties of ‘adjunction* is that il [the adjunc- 
tion] should be [real and] absolute 121 or hypothetically posited l?fi on 
one side, then it would be [so] on the other side, likewise. For exam- 
ple t a real and] absolute ‘fatherhood 1, [might be] opposite to a [real 
and | absolute 'sonsbip 1 . And if a [real and] absolute 'fatherhood' 
should be hypothetically posited in an essence [i.e,, of some person] 
[on one side], then [an. equivalent] 'son ship 7 would be hypothetically 
posited [likewise] on the other [side],"'' 

However, regarding a t:ase, where if (he subject-substrate of one 
of the two adjuncts should have been hypothetically posited/™ then 
there would be no implication that the subject-subatiate of the other 
would be hypothetically posited. An example would be chat the suh- 
jeet-substrate of the ‘fatherhood ’ would be hypothetically posited, but 
there would be no hypothetical positing for rhe subject-substrate of 
the ‘sonship ’. 139 

d. Then, another [of the properties] of adjunction would be what- 
ever would mutually correspond on the two sides, in that each of 


MS Being- [only] a verba] inversion [in'ifcSs lughawf], 
m The scribe of L ha* omitted the preceding dausc- 
,!5 MS be., unrotxfcted. 

1H? MS gh l.c., specified [nmlalchaftgh] or designated [muia ,i ;iyyanalLj. 

The phrase, diypothetrrally posited', is chosen [and perhaps here coined] to show 
ihiiC Isfahan! is making a contrast with 'absolute' [mU[LaC|]. That is, something is 

i rjtl and 'absolutely* umremid tiy any menial limiiaiion put on ia; and, in oon- 

trasF there is someihiini? theorized, and hypnlhcrkal]/ assumed or posned. 

MS gl: That would he in [the case of] the two adjuncts [al-idafaiayit] dicm- 
soIvom. But if the suhject-subMirau: of one of the two adjuncts .should be- hypothet- 
ically posited, that. would not amply that the subject-substrate of the other adjunct 
would lx.*- hypothetically ported. Indeed, 'beintj a bead [lor example^ would be an 
adjunct made Lhe accidental quality of a certain body member, in relation to the 
'possessor of tltr lie-atT, but 'kiHnvhjge’ of 'thiu ihcinber’ would not imply a "knowl- 
edge* of ‘the particular individual' whose head tt is, frnerdy] because of the red- 
procail equivalence of the rvrti adjuncts in menial as you hove leanii-d. 

[From 'Ihrt's commentary on Baydawi's 7 amaJP. ' 

3S!1 MS gl: As the fatherhood of Zayd. 

MS ^l: As in the case of Jesus flsa 1 ], peace be upon tilm, 
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the two adjoined parts would have a characteristic corresponding Lo 
a characteristic or the other, as a 'mutual likeness*, or an 'equiva- 
lence 7 , or ‘brotherhood 1 . 

e- Another property of adjunction would be whatever would mutu- 
ally difier on the two sides, in that each of the two would have a 
characteristic riliftcring in a certain limited way 153 from the charac- 
teristic of the other, as one [side] being half 1 ' 1 or double [the oiherj. 
Or, MS 1 16a fit would be differing] in lui unlimited way. as one 
[side] being 'more' or dess" [than the other]. 

Sometimes if an adjunctive relationship fa made to r.iiararteri^e a 
subject-substrate, then that will necessitate a genuine attribute on both 
sides,, as lover’ and 'beloved". 132 In [the case ofj the lover it would 
be the perceiving fra me of reference, 6 ™ and in the ca.se of the beloved 
it would be the frame of reference 131 to which perception is linked 

Sometimes [such a case] will necessitate a real attribute on one 
of the two sides but not on the other, as with the knowef and the 
‘known*, Ebr the knower is adjunct to ihe 'kmown’j since [the known' 
is described with the attribute of knowledge, but without the 'known" 
being described by any further attribute, 

Sometimes [in such a case] thert: is no necessity for a real attribute 
on either side at ail, as with [the terms], 'right 5 and ieft\ lor they 
are [already] adjoined, L 235 without consideration of any fur- 
ther description opi [cither side]. 

Adjunction may be accidental to all existent beings, In regard to 
rhe Necessary Existent, the Most High, it is as 'The First oF. In 
regard to substance it is as ‘father of 1 , In regard to quantity, 133 it is 
as L a great amount oF, or ‘a large amount of 1 , or c a small amount 
of 1 . In regard lo quality, it is as ‘the hottest of' or The coldest of. 
In regard to place-vvliere, it is as ‘the highest of or "the lowest of, 
In tegand to time, it is as ‘the most ancient of" or 'the most recent 
of’. In regard to the adjunct, it is as "the nearest of' or ‘the farthest 
of’. In regard to position |herc in the sense of ‘posture’] , it is as 


LW MS gfc Le. ( ikterftiiiiicd [mu‘uyya]j]. 

m MJ> gl: Of ibe cnher, 

LIV fll: [Or], m d«iHng [al’^hjqiyah],, tfiai is, prrtriving [^Ll-ldrak]. and 
dcdrahleiwss [aL-ma^htiqtyahj, (hst k aflractivciiera, 

MS gl: Because nf which rhe Lover desired (he belnwed- 
ll+ MS gl: Because of which ihc bdovird became ho In the lover. 

Lli MS gl: I.r,, continuous;. 
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L thc most erect ol : or £ tbc most crooked oP, In regard Lo posses- 
sion a s habit, it is as L tbc best clothed of\ ,w In regard to activity^ 
it ta as L thc most convincing of’ or ‘the sharpest oP. In regard lo 
passivity, it is as 'die most ragged oP or + the most broken oP. 

Adjuncts in their individual natures, in their species, in their gen* 
era, and in their opposites arc [all] subordinate^ consequent to their 
substrates. Thus, if the substrates should be individuals, or species, 
or genera, or opposites, then the adjuncts, being [their] accidents, 
would be the Same. 

Baydawi said: L 235, T 10R 

Oft fmonty m the adjunctive relativtiship 

A corollary [eo our distussionj is that [in the adjunctive relation] 
priority over something may 1m: 

a. within time duration, as the father being prior to his son, 
b„ in any particular case and in the genera !sty of nature, as the 
part Is prior co the whole, 

c. in causality, as the sun [itself] is prior to its own outshining 

Light, 

d. in a location, as the prayer rile leader stands ahead of the per- 
son [or, .poop] being led in worship, and 

e. in honor, as a scholar has priority over an ignorant fool. 
There being nothing more to investigate in any of the categories 

of relationship, let us conclude our discussion of ’accidental quali- 
ties’ [Book I, Section 2j. 

Isfahan! Says: L 235, T I OR, MS I H&a 

On priority in the adjuncts# relationship 

Because -priority’ is one c if the species in the category of the adjunc- 
tive relationship, [Baydawi] made it a corollary to [his discourse on] 
‘adjunction \ and pointed out its divisions* which are five in number, 
a. The priority of one thing over another in time duration con- 
sists; in the anlecedenl coming before the subsequent in a priority in 


ls ‘ The MS adds: “or, 1 tht mosc stripped bare of”" Ocher sources used omit tide 
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which the preceding factor is. not materially joined to the succeed- 
ing factor, as a father being prior to his son. 

fa, Priority in any particular cast’ consists in one thing having need 
of another, but not being an effective cause over it, as the part is 
prior to tine whole, and as 'one’ precedes 'two\ 

c. Priority in causality consists in the effective necessary cause hav- 
ing precedence over its resulting effect, as, the sun [itself | is prior to 
its own outshining light, 

d. MS 1 16b Priority in 'rank' consists in the fact that an orderly 
arrangement is given due regard in ir, and our author [BaydttwiJ 
calls it priority in 'Location 1 . The rank may be 

1. sense perceptible, as when the. prayer rite leader stands in 
from of the person [or, group) being led in worship. 1 "' or Jil may be] 

2. rational as the genus being prior to the species, starring 
from the highest order, or rice versa starring from the other [low- 
est] limit. 

e. Priority in honor, as a scholar having priority over an ignorant 
fool. 

Mow, to narrow down [each classification] would be a matter lor 
[a case by case] inductive examination. Some eminent scholars have 
set up another class, in which certain moments of 1 169 time 
duration would precede certain others. They asserted that [this class] 
would siot belong to anv of the five classes mentioned, because 

fa.) [tliis class] would noi be a matter of time duration, since it 
is impossible for a time duration to govern another time duration; 

(b.) nor would it be a matter of some particular case or of the 
generality of nature* 1 w since none of the moments of a rime dura- 
tion stand in need of the others; 

{c.) nor would it be a matter of causality, [the case being like the 
preceding one]; 

(d.) nor would it be a matter of rank, because [then] iL would be 
cither a matter of position, but time duration has no 'position*., or 
it would be a matter of the intellect, but it in not Ln the nature of 
die moments of a lime duration for Some of them to have priority 
over the others; 

[c.) nor would ii be a mailer of honor, and that is obvious. 


n? MK ^E: |_ I . i-. J , skariing From rhe mihrih. 

A malter of jiotsic particular t:as£ or ■flf [hi' gcrtcraLLry ol" nirire jM-al-dhaL 
wa-al-tab']. 
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This was the doctrine [Bay daw] set forth- 

The truth is that [the hypothetical extra class] L 236 belongs 
within the time duration priority [i.e., class (a.} above], because 
priority within time du ratio]! does not require that each antecedent 
and subsequent tnust be in a different 6 me duration than their own* 
but rather* priority- within time duratioji requires that the antecedent 
must precede the subsequent in an antecedence wherein (he pre- 
ceding element is not joined to the succeeding element- The moments 
of lime: duration are like that in their relationship to each other. 
Thus, the antecedence of some of them over others is within a 6 me 
deration, but not in some tune duration additional lo the one pre- 
ceding, rather, within a time duration dial is ihe very same cute that 
precedes. 

Moreover, it is admissible that some moments of time duration 
take precedence over other moments in rank. For 'yesterday’ precedes 
’today 1 in rank, since it began on the side of the past; and lice versa, 
since j : today' | began on the side of the [oncoming! future. 

Then-: being nothing more to investigate among the remaining 
categories. [Bay dawn] , therefore, contented himself with the chapters 
he had presented and concluded his discussion of 'Accidents’ [i.e. t 
Book I, Section 2]. l3fl 


l3!l Oor owiwr of Lhc MS mbiook bfohaui’s refer dice id the ctmclmion uf 
'Acodenu' [Hk. I, Srci. 21 , anti a.ikl*d in Ehc inair^n: 'TTiiu is, The 'Accidents erf 
RcJaLifrii M [Ch. d- 
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SECTION 3 : SUBSTANCES 


a, The philosophers said that a substance would be either 

1. a substrate, QEimely, primal matter, or, 

2 - an inherent [in a substrate], namely, a form, 1 or, 

3 . a composite of the preceding two, namely, a body; or 

b, none [of the foregoing] would be the case* ami then [substance] 
would be an incorporeal entity. 2 

1. II [litis incorporeal entity] should be so linked with a body 
as lo have a governing function [over it], then [die incorporeal entity] 
would be a soul. 

2. But, if it should be otherwise, [i.c., not so linked will a 
body as to have a governing lunction], then |the incorporeal entity] 
would be an intellect. 1 

c, The Mutakallimun held that every substance is 

1. a space-occupying entity, and every space-occupying entity is 

a) [either] receptive to division, this being a body, 

b] or [not receptive to division], this being an alum [i,e, n a 
single unit of substance]. 4 

Ibe topics ol' this Section 3 are comprised within two chapters. 
Isfahani says: L 236, T 109, M 1 1 6b 

SECTION 3: SUBSTANCES 

’When [Baydawi] finished [Bouk l], Section 2 on accidents, lie began 
on Section 3 on substances, and you have learned the meaning erf 
substance in | Hook I], Section I. Chapter li [on the universal:;]. 


Subsnaic namely. prams I minx* [j3.J-h ayi Ja ' | . or, an mhrTem j tk^Uzui | 

fin a HuhsiriHe]. namely, ,l farm [al-Eurah],. 

J In his Ttfiiftit, Juijaul ifHlnriH [at-mufanLjjal] ai, “eli balances. abflmcied from 
matter, 1 h-ar are self-subsistrinL. 1 ' 1 

: Soul [sL-naft], intellect |"iLl- r aqlJ. See the intpurtanc explanation Riven in (.hi,' 
^Losset on isfahaiiTs commentary at this point. below. 

1 Alum [nl-jawhar iil-fard | . 
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a, The philosophers hold dial substances consul of five [kinds]: 
primal matter; form; MS 117a body; soul; and intellect. That h 
so because substance is cither 

L the substrate of another substance, namely, primal maher; or, 

2, an inherent in another substance, namely, a form; ot, 
a composite or the [preceding] two, namely,, a body, 
or, fa substance] would be none [of the foregoing], that is, it 
would be neither a substrate, nor an inherent Form, nor a compos- 
ite of those two, so then [substance] would be an incorporeal entity, 

4. And if tliis incorporeal entity should be so linked with a 
body* as to have a governing function [over it], then it would be a 
sou]; 

5. but if it should not be so linked with a body as to have a 
governing function [over it], then it would lie art intellect. 

b. The Mutakallimun hold 6 that every substance is a space-occu- 
pying entity, and every space-occupying entity h cither 

h receptive to division, which would be a body, or 

2. it would not be receptive to division, which would be an 

atom. 

This [statement; cl 2] is the doctrine of die Asha'irah. 
r. The Muhaziiah hold that if the substance should be rrceplivr 
to division 

L in one dimension only* then it Is a line; and 

2 . if it should be receptive to division in two dimensions, then 
it is a [Lwo-dimensionalJ surface; and 

3. if it should not be [either of these] then it is a [three-dimen' 
dona!] body. 

There is no disagreement between the [foregoing two partiesj 7 as 
to meaning, but rather, as to the terms of designation. 


1 L 23G [and MS] gl: [Buydawt] iced the [general wiml body [sl-jism], slid 
nr>r rlit- human IhilIv [sjj-h&tljipi], which Is tli# common term, only to that the heav- 
enly [presumably celestial j souls [fl.bntsfQs al-samawfyahj might enter it | i.t-. . [he 
body], since [the lean] human 1 tench 1 [aJ-barlauj would not be applied to & bedy in 
[be hcaveni [al-jism ai-tamiwTj , technically spealing. [Atcribuccd lo "Ibri's com- 
mentary on Bayda.wi.J 

'1 bis note emphasri-es. the Jnct that EaydawTs srremice is a ^literal oeic to nil 
bodies [cdettiiiL <ind ttireufLAl], not a purticiiliir one* to the human soul only. 

'' MS i’L: Retpipdiiig the dassifkatiun a body [al-piam], meaning a substance 
ptl-jawtiarj, dial it is limited to two classes. 

1 MS gl: IjC., between the K]ttraia.l]imiiTi and rhe Mu L LuUah. 
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The topics of [Book 1] , Section 3 consist of two chapters, Chapter 
3 being on topics about bodies Chapter 2 on [topics about] incor- 
poreal entities. 

Baydawi said: L 236, T 109 


Chapter. i: Bodies 


I , DefiriitioJi ftf a btnij- 

The delimiting definition (hat is. satisfaitfoiy to alt modem [scholars] 
is that fa body] is. a substance that accepts [all] three dimensions 
intersecting at right angles. L 237 An objection has been raised 
against [ibis definition] H 

a. on the ground that [the nature ofj substance has not been 
established as a genus. Moreover, 

b. if the factor of she receptivity [of substance to dimensions] 
should be an accidental quality, then [the factor] would not be part 
of substance. But 

c. if [this dimension reception factor] should be the substance 
[itself], ^hen die genus would be included within it, so then some 
other specific difference would be called fur- and [the argument] 
would become an infinite series, By this [reasoning] it has been 
understood that sulislance is not a genus, 

The Muhazilah hold dial |a body| is anything with length, width, 
[and] depth, while some of our own [Asha'irah] colleagues [of the 
Mulakallimun] hold that [a body] is anything composed ol two or 
more parts. But there is no doubt that the real nature of a body is 
something more apparent than these [definitions] . 


hllihimi. klmnti.es Ibn. Sina aa the iihiectw. and! tiiy objection at 
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Isfahan! says: L 237, T 109, MS 1 L 7a 

Chapter i: Bodies 

TIk Topics about bodies arc five ii t number: 

1. the definition of a body, 2, dir parts [composing a ImhIv], 3. 
the classes [of bodies |, 4. bodies as temporal phenomena), 5, bodies 
as limited entities. 


1 . Tht definition of a body 

Due should understand that judgmental assent to the existence of 
the body has. no need for logical reasoning, This is not because the 
body is in itself sensately perceived, but rather, because by sensalc 
perctplioii the rational soul perceives some o( [the body's | acd den- 
tal qualities, as its surface, from the category of quantity, and its 
color, from the category of quality. So then alter sense perception 
has transmitted that | informal ion J to the intellect, the intellect makes 
the inherently necessary judgment that the body exists, that is, its 
judgment has no need to reason logically or to construct a syllogism. 

Thus* the body is [both] a perception of the senses, from the 
aspect of its accidental qualities mentioned here, and it ls an intel- 
ligible, from the aspect of its essence. The lwdy is not merely a per- 
ception of the senses, but rather, sense perception aids 4 the intellect 
in making its inherently necessary judgment of the body's existence. 

Mot every judgment the intellect snakes is one of inherent neces- 
sity that is conditional upon the (iuh of ii-s being derived from sense 
perception in every regard. " But rather, some [such judgments] are 
derived in that way, |i.c., from sense perception in every regard], 
others are not at all derived from sense perception, 11 and others are 
derived from sense perception in some certain aspects. t? MS 117b 


s Tern read, [mu Sv-in]; T has variant reading, a dm associate [mi.iqann] tt? 
tbir; intdlect- 

11 MS gh As is rhe judgment that tire is hoi. Ebr judgment about this ii derived 
from scum: perception in even, 1 regard.. 

: 1 MS glosses: 1. As our statement that the Necessary Existent b One; 2. As the 
m( that the soul exists, etc. 

MS gJ: As is a body, (hr * sample. 


judgmer 
if u< 
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Judgmental assent to the existence of a body is of the third kind; 
indeed, Sense perception transmits to the intellect the conception of 
| the body's] surfaces and their states.'-' 'Hius, in view of the fact that 
that [conception] lias been transmitted to [the intellect], following that 
[transmittal] the intellect makes the inherently necessary judgment 
that the twidy exists, evert though the judgment of the intellect regard- 
ing [the body] 33 dependent upon sense perception, T 1 10 

Now, as to defining [a body], the definition of a hody that satisfies 
the majority of contemporary' scholars is that a body is a subs lance 
that is receptive to the three dimension a, namely, length, width and 
depth, that intersect at right angles. 1 * This is a descriptive definition 
or a body, not an essential definition, equally whether we say that 
substance would be a genus for ihc [individual] substances, or that 
it would he concomitant to them. This is because receptivity to the 
three dimensions that interject ac right angles belongs among the 
concomitants specific to [bodies], Mi not among their essential qualities. 

A right angle is one of two that are equal and that occur when 
one straight line is erected upon another straight line so as to be 
perpendicular io it, that is, not inclining to either side, thus: 

right angle | right angle. 

If the erect hue should incline to one side, then the angle oil the 
side to which it inclines would be an acute [angle], while that on 
the side [away] from which it inclines would be an obtuse jangle], 
thus: 


obtuse angle / acule angle. 

What is meant by [the body's] receptivity is that ii is possible to 
posit the three dimensions as accidents in tl, I. 238 not that 1, the 


1 MS gl: As cnlnra. 

|A MS gl: Amtjnij ihr philuanpEiers- 

Mb ijk 'Ihis iLcfiinrtini is valid only .unuiu' liu: p3ii]o9ophej5, ihk dn .MiimjuiiIliiiulj 
and the Mu'radlah. 

'" K-caeLiiifc wi(h the MS. MS Gurreti 9&9Ha, and MS Garrett- Yahiidii 448G:: 
lawib.Lin al-li]3a^ii]i], The editors of L, with those or T following, those ilwr read- 
ing; external concomicaitu [sd-lawazirn ^1-khSinjJyah]. 

IJ Here the scribe of L failed to write the second separate palif] {wilt its sup- 
port), so 1 liar [la annaf appem* to be merely na]. 
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three dimensions actually would be occurring in it, That ?s, it is pos- 
sible to posii in it [one] dimension [accidental to if], then to posh 
another dimension [accidental to it] in ter sec ling the first at a right 
angle, then to posit iia it a third dimension [accidental to it] inter- 
secting the two ol' them at a right angle also, 

[ The author] stipulated the three dimensions to intersect at right 
angles only because a multiplicity oi' dimensions, might intersect a 
surface, but not at right angles, II" he had not stipulated the three 
dimensions to be intersecting at right angles then the receptivity to 
them would not he the [specific] property of a body, since a sur- 
face would have commonality with a body in this [generalized recep- 
tivity] . Indeed* many dimensions might intersect in a surface, but 
they would not intersect at right angles; rather* three or more dimen- 
sions would intersect in it at angles that arc not right angles, in this 
form- 

But at right angles, only two dimensions would intersect in it* thus; 
— |™ t Therefore, an intersection of three dimensions at right 
angles is the [specif ic] property- of a body. 

The stipulation mentioned* that is,, the intersection MS L IBa at 
right angles* is not intended as an exclusion of the surface* for the 
surface, being an accidental quality* is excluded from the definition 
of substance that was mentioned, without requiring any other stip- 
ulation 10 exclude it. Rather, the stipulation mentioned is intended 
only so that the receptivity' to the three dimensions would be the 
[specific] property of a body, because without this stipulation, the 
receptivity would not be the [specific | property of [a body]. 

An objection might be raised that this definition belongs to a nat- 
ural [three-dimensional] body, but the stipulation mentioned would 
not apply specifically [and exclusively] to it, because a geometrical 
leaching body would have commonality with |ihc natural body] in 
[this stipulation]. 

The reply [to this objection] is that the specific [and exclusive] 
factor is [the author’s] statement* "[A body is a substance that has) 
receptivity to the three dimensions intersecting at right angles .' 1 The 
geometrical teaching body does not have any commonality with [the 
natural body] in [this statement]. For that [substance having] a recep- 
tivity to [he three dimensions would be something to which the three 
dimensions would he external, but the geometrical reaching body 
would not be something to which the three dimensions would he 
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externa], for the tliree dimensions would be its [internal] constituent 
fiietor&. IB 

We have mentioned that having receptivity to the three dimen- 
sions means [a body] in which it is possible to posit three dimen- 
sions. This possibility has been interpreted as a general " 1 possibility* 
so that under it may be subsumed that in which [ail] three dimen- 
sions actually occur, w anti that in which ]aLI[ three dimensions do 
not actually [occur], as [for example], the celestial spheres , 21 and 
that in which not one of [the three dimensions] actually occurs, as 
[for example J a solid sphere .' 7 

You should know that die eminent [philosopher. ArisfotleJ made 
this [explanatory] definition [given by Baydawi and expounded here] 
to be an essential and complete definition'^ of a body. ' 1 But he was 
opposed by [Ibn Sina with] 


> That ts, a geometric.?] teaching body might bp a paper or wood cotLslrucLiciii, 
tttidd c?[i a plan olilS inlrinrit: form demons rating the three dimensions 
ing at comer* in thircc right angles, The three dimensions each nifty be planned 
and dcmomirated ® straight lines, flat surfaces. In nature, however, the three 
dimensions of a large irregularly shaped scone, “Or of an taiEntfl* body, or iif a 
tree Iruiik — would Ik: taken. fry measureTnenti of in? rvierior, as thr dLettetisioiis nor- 
mally do not oeeitr ns straighl lines or ftcr surfaces- Compel V this with the diseLLE- 
sJort in Rt»bk; 1, Scctinn Chapter 3, Topic* 5J-3. 

, ' 1 MS gJ: la.-., inrluiivr [sharriil|. 

® MS gk .-b a 

J] MS ^Irises: for shey have only dq^tb;; 2. For no [dim fusion in a straight] 

line roisrs in chciyi in aemallry. 

” MS gi: l.c„ its interior is full. That it has no leiigjh and width ia obvious, It 
does noi have depth because [oji3y] one spherical surface surrounds it, and depth 
cxisu only between two [different] surf sees, as in all other bodies iensately penceivetL 
-fi Reading with L. T, arid MS fiarren Oflfdla: Ihadrbui t&mnian dhariyanj. rhe 
jjbrase, “and complete 11 , is nor in the MS and MS GarrcSt-Yahuda +496. 

' 1 Aristotle's rHinition of body is jgivten by Tj. de Boer in the mnide ^Djism 1 " in 
E^i-I-2: :l A body is dial wElLcIj has thrvr dimensions and is a ronlinuous, tlrerelbre 
always divisible, quantity . 17 

In CfciEi Siiia’s hh&tat.. |y. 2, at p, 2,1 Narir al-Diit Toil, the commentaof on tins 
work, writes that Ibn Susa, in his role as a Comenenuiioi- upon Aristotle, who was 
known as the ‘Tirsl Teacher 111 , intends, to verily" (in this volume) the truth as to 
whether substance is a composite of atoms, or is a composite of matter and form- 
[p, 3 1 T'liis question involve* partly natural science and partly philosophy, because 
AristotLe begun his teaching with die natural sciences . . . and ensled with philosoph- 
ical questions . . . si nee (lie topic Of the riMueftl body composed olbripfter and hum . . . 
led to other topics ... as rejection of atomism anti the linilude of the dimensions, 
[p. 4] Ibn Sina wanted to star! with, natural science also, hut on condition that 
[ArEtode's liabil of] moving back and forth between science* would lie removed, 
as it mystified students, bo. matter and form came first, he rejected atomism, so 
this led to odier topics. The term body is applied commonly to (a.) a naturally 
existing object by necessity, as it is a substance lh;u can have posited in it the three 
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Li, the argument ihai no genus was established for iubstance, hut 
lather, the fact that it lacked a genus was established., for a reason 
we shall explain; 15 although [substance] was [mistaVnly] settled as 
the location of die genus,™ So, this [explanatory] definition would 
not Ire a delimiting definition of a hody. 

b, Furthermore, [there is an objection against this definition to 
the effect, that] if that which has receptivity' to the three dimensions 
should be 

1. an accident, then it would not be a [constituent] part of 
substance/' because any constituent part of substance would be sub- 
stance. And if It should not be a constituent part of substance, the it 
it would not be a specific difference, although it was set up as the 
location of the specific difference. LH So. this [explanatory] definition 
would not be a delimiting definition [of a body]. And if the factor 
having the receptivity should be 

2 . substance-, with the stipulation being that substance is the 
genus for the [individual] substances, (hen die implication would be 
that the genus was included within [this factor having the receptiv- 
ity], and then there would be a demand lor another specific diffidence, 
L 23L) and then the argument implicitly would be an infinite series, 
But this would be- impossible, because the infinite series would con- 
sist of cxiscc.nr factors set up in au order [going on] without end. 

The author [BaydawiJ said that by this [reasoning] it is under- 
stood that it is not admissible for substance lo he [he genus for- the 
substances. 11 " This is because, if substance should be a genus for the 
substances, 50, then the specific difference, that produces MS 1 IBb 


dimensions-. and lo Jh.) tiir geometrical, teaching body, ft contmuous quantity liiw- 
LtLg- [lie three dimensions, 

[p, dj The worthy Commentator [Ifon Sina] criticized this delimiting ddnutinn 
from two aspects: (l.J substance is not a ^cluis ^the argument for which is in his 
other books"}; [2.] receptivity 10 the dimensions is not a lomsal diirereHoeL bwaiEC, 
if it were eKistentiaE it would be an acridem as it is ft relationship of some sort, 
and as an ;w:ciderit its loctis substrate would need another receptivity, and sty, the 
hody would subsist in an accident, 

L ftnd T add: "if God \fn$c High wills, ” l.c-, Isfahani hopes to ^stplain. .Srr 
(he material foBowing. 

A blS flE: On this assumption [i.c.. that substance Lacked a genus]. 
a ’ MS |^t: Because it is impossiWr for substance to subsist in an accident. 

*" MS $L: On this assumption [namely, ?} Llial what had receptivity Lo the dimen- 
sions was a constituent part tsf substance], 

** Isfahfttti paraphrases Baydawi’s wording, Cl - , . that substance is not a geniiiSr" 
M The sprihe of I, has jriadvensrirly omitted the; preceding clause. 
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its aperies would be Substance* from the inherent necessity of the 
fact that a. consrituenE part of substance is substance. Thus, the genus 
would be included viHlhin the nature of the specific difference,, and 
[then] the [first | specific difference would have need for another* 1 
specific difference that would be substance [also], and the argument 
implicitly then would he an infinite scries* 

ITiis requires consideration, for the factor having the. receptivity 
[to the three dimensions], — and this [receptivity] constitutes the 
specific difference,- ^ would be substance, in the sense that substance 
would he validly predicated of [the specific difference], Bui Lhere is 
no implication that substance would be the genus of [the specific 
difference], because of the admissibility that substance couid he a 
general accidental quality of [the specific difference]. The genus of 
the species would lx; validly predicated of die specific difference of 
the species, just as a general accidental quality would he validly pred- 
icated of it, but not as the genus. would be predicated of it, so an 
argument in an infinite series would not then he implied* 

By this [reasoning] is known (lie reply to the pioof that was men- 
tioned,— to die effect that it is not admissible for substance to be 
the genus for the substances T 111 of fhc individual specie?, — 
for those who say that substance is ll^C genus for the Substances . , 
mean [to say] that substance is the genus for the Substances of the 
individual species, not for [the substances by themselves], and for 
their specific differences [i,c., considered apart from their species]. 
[The situation is the same] as the state of every genus in relation 
to its species, namely, as genus for the species, and as a general 
accidental quality for its specific difference. 

Ibn Sum's objection to this dtfmtim of a body 

The Imam [lbn Shift] said that there arc three doubtful aspects 
regarding this definition/" 

a, [The first doubtful aspect about this definition is that] iL defines 
an entity by something more obsrurc chan it is. Every thinking person 


11 The MS inadvertently om its "anatltfr,’ 7 

Namely, that .l body in a substance receptive to the rhrec spad.il dimensions — 
length, width and depth — i Lite ren-ring at right an^ca. Ibn Sinas three ohji'ctLons 
here to she definition of a body were aot located in his They ate different 

from site two that Naair ai-Din Tuai tlrri quote from Ihn Silna, which we haw- iusL 
gatn in a preceding note, namely, a) substance is not a genias. and b) receptivity 
tt> the dimfEisions it not a formal difference, 
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knot's that every observable body possesses size, occupies space, and 
so on, among other factors. And ir Jits having] an angle should not 
occur to [such a person’s] mind, to Say nothing of right angles in 
die way [modem scholars] mention tlirm., then it would be an obscure 
concept indeed, that tM:curs only to a few individuals, 

L | The second doubtful aspect about this definition is that] when 
we say that a body is anything of that sort, and 

1. if the intended meaning should be that the word lt body” 
should have a certain sense, then it would not be known from [the 
sentence] whether |or not] it would be an observable body that 
would be such, and in the end [the question] would go back to the 
interpretation of the word [body]. And 

2. if the intended meaning should be that the reality referred 
to by [the wordl observable is to be described by this quality, then 
that would be a thesis 31 that must be established either by some- 
thing inherently necessary or by logical reasoning, 

Furthermore, since a thesis cannot he framed 14 liiliJL a conception 
has been formed of its subject, then our statement that a body would 
be anything in which it is possible to posit the three dimensions 
would depend upon forming a. conception of a body. Fur if wc shun Id 
fie rive the conception of a body from |onr statement], then the argu- 
ment implicitly would be circular. 

It cannot be held that a body is something conceivable 35 in itself 
a priori, 11 " nor that this definition serves to complete (he conception, 
Gur position is that this f explanatory 7 ] definition MS 1 19a is a de- 
scriptive definition, and it w r ould not serve to complete the conception. 

c. ['lire third doubtful aspect about this definition is that] a body 
to you [other philosophers] would Ire a composite of primal matter 
and Ibrm, Now, it is not admissible for a form, to enter into [the 
body’s function fill receptivity tut the [three] dimensions, since form 
is the [constituent] fas i or by which a bcidy has E>eitig in actuality. 
And so, if [ihr Form], together with |its function as constituent of 
the body’s actual being], should have a function [also| in ihe [body’s] 
receptivity [to the three dimensions], then [the case would be one 
of] a single factor being the source of [both the body’s] receptivity 


“ ql: l.e-, a judgmental asaem. 

Fj ?ind Tr Pa tumMm] ; MS; [La. yurnJfin|. 

B MS l;I: Ee. k ^oiiceiv^bLc Lei some aspect or ocher- 
w MS gi: Reform fin cxpUnalEiry definition. 
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and its. actuality in being, which would he impossible. Bui, if the 
form should no! l>e a constituent lad or in the llxxly’s] receptivity 
to the [three] dimensions, L l 240 in view of [its] being recipient 
[of the form], then Lhc only entity that would be receptive to the 
[three] dimensions would be the primal matter. Then, however , the 
descriptive definition thoi you have sei forth would not he dealing 
with the body at all, but rather, with the primal matter only; although 
the purpose of what is in this section (of Bool; I] is to present the 
doctrine that primal matter would not be receptive to the [threej 
dimensions until after [itsl first having received the Ibrm. 

But jlbn Sinn]*' made a distinction between (a.) primal matter 
conditioned by [the form of] corporeality, and [b.j a joining together 
or primal matter and [the form of] corporeality. Thus, [be said] the 
[body] receptive [to the three dimensions] would Ik: primal matter 
conditioned by the occurrence of [the form of] corporeality in il 3 
not. a joining together of primal matter and the form ii.e., of cor- 
poreality]. 5 ® But then, primal matter conditioned by the occurrence 
of [the form of] corporeality in it would be nothing hut primal mat- 
ter, So if has become plain that the [explanatory] drtinifioo that 
you l? have set forth does not correspond with their doctri ne 40 except 
with [regard to] primal matter. 

Then Imam [Ibn Sin a] said: Sometimes great pains are taken to 
answer these doubtful aspects. However, it would be preferable to 
hold that the quiddity of body is conceived as a fundamental con- 
ception, This is because by inherent necessity everyone learns from 
[any] dense and observable body* 1 that it occupies space as a body, 
and [everyone] distinguishes, between that and what is not such. And 
you already know Lhat. anything like that does not warrant [our] 
being preoccupied with its definition, 

a.-a. Reply [to Imam Ibn Sinaf has been made regarding the first 
[doubt !ul iispccl,] that it would be only a definition by something 
more obscure than itself if conceiving the | entire] body should come 


- T Thr firm jiurntm ul' vcsl. 2 uf lh» Slinks, al Jiftaml ivi al-'lanbthai is dnivtned lo 
tbc relationship -of substance rith bendy. 

- MS gj: Because the condition fur -an enbey would nut be ti Constituent part 
uf lie. 

I e., IsFahanTs party, iis if bcau^ addressed by IbtL Sana. 

Iu MS gl: l.f., die dotLrttic of the philosophers. 

■" MS gl: Because something cloI dense is noL observable. 
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before conceiving this specific property |of it]."' But that [doubtful 
aspect truly] would not he the case, lor sometimes a person who is 
unable to express what it 3s ami explain it will indeed form a con- 
ception of this specific property, 

b. -a. [Reply has been made also] regarding the second | doubt- 
Eul aspect], in that what is meant is. that the real nature of a body 
would he such, although what i.s said in definition docs clearly define 
(lie body, We do not grant that [the definition] would be a [mere] 
claim. Indeed, naming the object of definition when a definition is 
made is in order that the mind may move from [the definition] to 
the object defined, not in order to give information by way oE' [the 
definition] about the object being defined in order to serve as a 
claim. 

c. -a. | And reply to Urn Si na has been made] regarding the third 
[doubtful aspect], in that wr dt* not grunt that il would not be admis- 
sible lor the form to be [integrally] within [the body's] receptivity 
to the | three] dimension?, 

[Baydawd] states that since form is that constituent factor by which 
a body has being in actuality 7 , then if |the form], along with that 
[latter function], should he [alsoj a constituent far tor MS 119b In 
the [body’s] receptivity^ then if would be h case of a single factor 
being the source for [l Noth ihe body’s] receptivity and [its] actuality 
in being. 

Our [Islahanfsj position is that its being a constituent part of the 
[hody’s] receptivity does not imply that a single factor would be the 
source of [both] the receptivity and the actuality in being, But rather, 
the source of the [body’s] receptivity would be the sum of the form 
and the primal matter, while the source of the ] body’s] actuality' in 
being would be the Ibrm alone, and so there would be no difficulty 
in it. 

But even if it should be granted that [the argument] did imply 
that a single iaetor would be the source of both the [body’s] recep- 
tivity and its actuality' in being, nevertheless we do not grant thal 
such a case would be impossible. [The impossibility] would be implied 
only if there should be no plurality in [such a case]; that would be 
impossible. 


n MS gh Thai Ls, that a body is recepdv* to (he three dimemiorw, 

11 gk [I.c,], as far as [(hr claim] wonilti need a cotweplion tvf thp subject, 
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Indeed, the form has both existence and quiddity. And its quid- 
dity has constituent Sartors that are inherently necessary due to its 
being a composition of the genus and the specific difference, [and] 
the assumption being dial substance is die genus for the species sub- 
sumed under it. 

However, if it should be granted lhar substance would nor be the 
genus for [the species subsumed under it], then [the form's] quid- 
dity wOtdd have no constituent factors, but it would have the pos- 
sibility of existence and the necessity of existence, 

Furthermore, ir would he admissible for a single factor to he the: 
source of both [a body's] receptivity and of its actuality in being, in 
view of what L £41 plurality there might be in [that factor]. 

Now,, the Mu'tasilah hold that a body would be anything long, 
wide, and deep; that is, a body is anything in which it i.3 easy CO 
posit length, width, anil depth. 

And some of our [Asha'irahj associates who allirm that a body 
is a composite of atoms hold that a body is a composite of two or 
more substances. 

Our author [Baydawij has said that there is no duubt that the 
real nature of a body is more apparent than what has been set forth 
in these definitions. T 112 Indeed, every chinking person knows 
that every observable body huts bulk and occupies space. [This is 
vveH known] > even if the angle should nol come to mind, to say 
nothing of the concept of right angles from the aspect mentioned, 41 
or of length, width, depth, or the indivisible atom. Indeed, that [last 
factor] is a very obscure concept and [comprehension of it] comes 
to only [a few] individuals,' 1 * 

Baydawi said: L 241, T112 

2. Leading doctrinal theories on the parts of a body 

Most of the Mijtakallimun have taken (he position that bodies that 
are simple m nature are composed of minute atomic parts ihal are 
basically indivisible. Some few hold that [the parts are indivisible] 


44 MS gk Jo., intersecting. 

J ' MS gJuMicHi |. T.h l ., intelligent mduNln.iiq^ 

2. Thin, ir is a definition by way of something more obscure, which U invalid. 
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acluaUj'^' and a lew others hold [that such a body is made] of parts 
beyond numbering. 

The philosophers hold [that bodies] are continuous in themselves 
factually], as they are to senate perception, [and they are] recep- 
tive to divisions without limit. 

7 fa Mutokailmutt afgtttrmi that a ho dy is 0 composite of indivisible atoms 

a, The argument of the Miltakallimun is that a body is receptive 
to division, and nothing receptive to division is a single unit; other- 
wise, its unity would be subsisting within it, and would be divided 
by its division. Moreover, the portions of every divisible entity's parts 
are distinguished by [the entity’s] various properties, so that in actu- 
ality [the divisible enliry] is divided and is multiplied in accordance 
with the number or those properties that arc accidental to [its parts]. 
Furthermore, if the identity of [any] two parts, that would exist sep- 
arately after being divided, should have been in existence before 
being divided* then that would be the desired conclusion. 

If it should be otherwise, then the division would be a destruc- 
tion of the first body and an origination of the two [separated] por- 
tions; so, on the basis (of this reasoning!, k a should pieree the 
surface of the ocean with the point of its needle, then it would 
destroy the first ocean anti bring another ocean into existence. But 
the corruption of this [reasoning] cannot lie hidden. 

So, it Ess established that no body is a single unit its itself, but 
rather, it is a. composite of | its] parts. 

b. Further, these parts [of the laxly] arc not divisible, If it should 
be otherwise [i.c,, if these parts should be divisible], then these would 
have ot her parts, and thus a body would be composed of parts with- 
out limit, But this would be impossible, because an [indivisible] one 
would exist within every [aggregate] number, whether limited or not. 

If we should take eight parts, distributed so that there would lie 
some bulk in every region, there would result a [kind of artificial] 
body that would he finite in its parts. And then its relationship * 1 to 
all the other bodies would be a relationship of something limited in 


* Minute indivisible atoms [ap£' ^ti^hAr IS tftriqasimj: basically [a^ac|L actuttHv 
+- ' T adds: . . „ r/ lLs size to the size. 
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[bulk] measure to something limited in [bulk| measure; but any 
increase in fits] bulk would be due [merely] to an increase in [its] 
composition and arrangement. Therefore, if a body limited in its 
[bulk] measure should consist of [internal] parts without limit [in 
number], then the relationship of the [bodies having] limited | inter- 
nal] units to the [lxidirs having] unlimited [internal] units would be 
[still] the relationship of a limited entity to a limited entity, Flu this 
would be contrary [to actual fact]. 

Also, if a body should be composed of internal parts without limit, 
then it would be impossible to traverse the distance [i.e,„ From one 
boundary' within it to an opposite boundary], because that would 
depend upon traversing* 1 * |ali] the individual parts of the distance, 
And the traversing of every part would l>e preceded hy (he travers- 
ing of the one before it, so, traversing [the whole body] would [con* 
liiiue on] within an unending time duration. 

Also, L 242 a point [in time or space] is an existent entity by 
agreement, but it docs not accept division, I hen. if [the point] should 
be a substance, as we hold, then the desired conclusion would result. 
If [the point] should be an accident, then its substrate would be 
indivisible; otherwise, [the point] would be divisible also along with 
the division of its substrate, 

Mo re over, the gradual motion-change ol the present. [LLniverse, 
taken as an entity] is indivisible; otherwise, all [the universe as a 
whole] would not t>e present. Elicreibre, whatever is within [the uni- 
verse [ cannot he divided. 

Thus, it is establi shed that in bodies there is a factor that does 
not accept division. 

No (me can hold that the gradual morion-change [of the universe] 
would be nothing more than the past and the liiture, because that 
[case] would necessarily cause 1 the g^kdual motion-change [of the 
universe] not to exist at all. 


46 The scribe of L has omitted llu? preceding worct. ‘Lravcrsiiig 3 , 
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Isfahani says: L 242, T 112* MS 119b 

2- /jtading rfufftitaf (ftwtiM flH thf. parts t?f a body 

Our- [Isfahani and Bnydawi] position h that every body rt either is 

a. a txuuposirioji of parts™ that are 

L different in nature* as in a living being* or [pints] that arc 
2, nos different [in nature], as in a bed,, for example; or if is 

b. an individual unit. 81 And there is no doubt at all that an indi- 
vidual body, that is* a body that is simple of nature, that is, in which 
there is no composition [off powers and natures, as [for example] 
in water* 1 J would tie receptive: to division. So* tile case nniat br either 

] , that possible division* do actually occur in a body* or 
2, that they do tial; and on the basis of each of these assump- 
tions, rhe divisions |in die body] are either limited, or unlimited [in 
number], MS 120a Thus, there are four alternative possibilities 
[i.c M in forming a concept of a body]: 33 

a. The first J possibility'] would Ik that an individual body would 
be composed of actual atomic parts limited [in number], that are 
minute and not at all divisible, that is, not by breaking 14 or by cut- 
ting. 54 and not by estimation 36 or [even] by assuming [their divisi- 
bility This is the doctrine of most of the Mutakallimun. 

Them was another theory in which a body would be indivisible 
actually, but was divisible [m theory] by estimation arid [by] as&ucn- 


43 From point to she end of the four alternative- possibilities in the -concept 
of ii btKty,, Isfahani uses Ibn Sina's text in the ishnmi. (v, ?, pp. 1 9) tie ally ver- 
batim to stftte hi? position 

30 Reading widi ilte majority of source tests. L alone ieaJs, bodies; in ebb it ie>l- 
lows. she prf^Limptiye scribal error in Ibn Sina^s hharoi imet, p, 7- 

51 MS gJ: Lc., a Kkn^fcr- boriv, like ihe celestial spheres and dir cLcrruniTy 

H MS 0: Its original parts are exi-itml in actuality and are not different in nature: 
but die parts of parts arc different in nature, being elements, and in this lespccL 
[they] approach (he ringfe [bod>]. because the part of a part is a part. 

ss Alrioor rjtinuain [17# PttySiiid Tftrwy vf Ktthm, p. ]52 t n. 34] identities this list 
;ts chat found in Kakbr aUDin Ray.i s pp. 115 I Hi- Kami's Iki, however, 

is an abridgment ofwhai Ibn Sinn wrote in lii$ Jihatai t t. 9, pp. ft — 1). lgfth&m uses 
J I :■ 1 1 Sina's fuller version. 

1+ MS gt; Qn account of (heir smallness. 

S3, MS gl: On account of (heir hardness. 

56 MS gt: fk'cnusc the- power of estimation would be unable to distinguish one 
of its extremities from the oilier. 

' MS gl: Because or [an assumption's implied] acceptance of (he divisibility of 
what at the same time is indivisible in itself- 
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mg [the divisibility] , this being the doctrine of a party of the early 
■scholars . 50 

lx The second [possibility] would be that a body would be com- 
posed of actual atomic part* 11 * [but] noi limited [in number], minute 
and not at all dmsiblc. This is the doctrine to- which some [of our] 
early scholars adhered, as well as al-Nazzam, of the Mu'lastikh 
MuTafcaBimun,® 

c. The third [possibility] is that [a body] would not bo composed 
of parts, but rather, it is continuous in itself, as it is to sense per- 
ception, but receptive to division on a limited basis. Muhammad ah 
$hahra$tani' JI preferred ibis theory, 

d, The fourth [possibility] is that [a body] would not be a com- 
position of parts, but rather, it would be a continuous contiguity , u - 
as ii is io sense perception, and receptive in division without limit * 1 
Tliis [last statement] is the doctrine held by [must of] the philosophers, 

77 j £! MutaLallimim argument that a body is a composite of indiviiibte atoms 

a. The Muukallimun argued regarding the hrst part of their doc- 
trine, — namely, that a body, while it is simple [arid unitary] of nature, 


“ MS 0: Of the MutaSuLllimuin. F.D. Rim's brieflist denis not include this theory. 
Tj. de Boer's -article ‘‘Djistri 1 in ILn-I-2 mentions a riheokijgiCbi] atomism’' thai 
was one of Lhc theories of both- Eh-’ Boer cites the review of Muslim atomic the* 
cries [compiled by I Lu i Miiyinuii (Maknjcmdes) writing in Spain at the end i>1 the 
L 1 fHl’H A..Th. | ,is rtfin.sl.iin3 by l).H. Macrtoruikl | in "(lominuom recreation and 
atomic lime in Muslim schnlasrir: rheology", Isis fi ; l!>27:- 326- 3t4j. H e-rc a dico- 
retic principle is stated: Whatever is imagi liable is also rationally possible, with the 
cjLceplion, naturally, of logical contradictions." "p. 33*1’ 111 at is* (Jed's will is free 
to van- in acts of creation, so the theorists formed another theoretic principle: "'the 
itiJierrion of [unlimited] possibility."' [p. 333] 

* Tlw Mb alone adds: , , . actual pan*. 

“ Jlicb Iri'ahani and F f>. K.ir.i have repealed this misialren information tin: N r 
irer.fi 2. But "Ibrahim ihn Sayyar al-Nazzam ^d. ca. S35-fi4S] was one of die most 
viivlftti Kalam opponents of (he adoption of atomism. HU objections and argu- 
ments against atomism continued lo engage (he mind of atomists of later genera- 
tions . . /' [Uhiinani, op. cic, p. 2, (Me.] However, certain medieval writers still 
included bis name among the alomhLs, Modem academic research in origlmd Arabic 
souses i j gradually discovering more of al-Na^^am^s true position. 

h! MS gl: One of the later philosopher. Nasir al-Din Tusi related ShahrasLmi 
to this item, but said that it was a ‘rejected theory' [rjiiivl maidud]. [Set 1 Tusii 
Titdifiit al-Muhssial t p. 1 16. n. J. as printed on the lower portion of pages of F D- 
Kami's compendium,] 

n Or, continuous in itself [munapl It riafsihij, vdih a gloss in (hr MS: One 
l?1 MS that i(S bring < lavivil^li- w< mlrl not end ar some Sin Li i after 

which il would ll: >i be receptive to <lirislon. 
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is in actuality a coin position of pans, — on the basis of a number of 
supporting reasons, 1 * 

1, A body is receptive to division; and nothing that is recep- 
tive to division would lx a snigle unit. This. is because if it should 
be a single unit, thru ils unity would subsist in ii, aud [tins] unity 
would be divided when the body would be divided, iHrrausr die divi- 
sion of a substrate would require the division of the inherent. 1 '^ 

An objection might be raised that unity is a mental consideration, 
not [something] existent among ibe individual quiddities whereby a 
division of the body would imply dial the unity subsisting within ii 
also would be divided, There actually would he no division in the 
body as long as unity subsisted within it, T 1 13 inasmuch as it 
would be a continuity L 243 with no division present in it. If an 
actual division should be made in it, then the unity would be removed; 
that is, [die unity] would be voided and not divided. 

2. The cut portions of any [body] receptive to division are 
differentiated by jthe body's] various properties,® Thus, die cut of 
every portion can be assumed to be in the body, and thus it wotJd 
be characterized by a pmjierty that would not occur in another part. 
The cut of a half would he characterized as a half, and none but 
it would be characterized as a half, and likewise with the cut of a 
third and a quarter. 

Thus, if each of the possible cuts should have an actual property 
because those cuts were actually existent in [ihe body], then, since 
it would be Impossible for a nonexistent entity 10 be characterized 
by properties, and since among the philosophers [for a single body] 
to have the various properties necessarily would cause |in k| the 
occurrence of actual divisions, then the implication would lx: that 
the body would be divisible MS 120h in actuality into as many 
divisions as there would he properties. 

An objection might he raised that when a division is assumed in 
an entity receptive to division, then ibis would email assumed prop- 
erties [as well], but the variance of the concomitant properties from 


84 Ibn Silly’s lira, two jxiRsible orvnccpia qf body [tiharal 13:9- I f>] fill [he first stale- 
merit [ijt,, tirat half of it] of the MutafaDiinun. Then Isfahan! cakri up some of the 
implications. 

H T adds: Thus, the unity would not he a unity, but rhU is contrary to fact. 
w Mfi gL: Namely, ii half, a quarter, a third, and bo on. 
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those assumed would not require iiny division actually to exisl lP an 
assumption should her lacking.'** 

3. If a body should be divided $0 that it would become two 
bodice and if the identity of the two portions separated from each 
other by the act of division should have been present before the act 
of division, then the two portions would have existed before the act 
of division, and the implication would be lliat the body was actu- 
ally a composite of its parts, which would be the desired conclusion. 

[Bzydawi’s] statement is "If it should be otherwise 11 . — that is, if 
the identify of the two portions separated by the aer of division 
should not have been in existence before the act of division, then 
by the act of division that single body would be destroyed and these 
two [other | identities would be originated, — "then the act of divi- 
sion would be a destruction of the first body and an origination of 
the two other bodies, ,lh41 

So, by this [reasoning] if a dying guaL should alight upon the 
encircling ocean and pierce with the point of its needle a part of 
the surface or the water of the encircling ocean, then it would destroy 
that firat ocean, and bring another ocean [or, two Other oceans] 011 
into existence, This is because when the [oceanic body : sJ continuity 
at the place where the needle pierced was split apart, then that 
[undivided] extent 70 would vanish, and when that [undivided] extent 
vanished, then what had been continuous by iits means would have 
vanished, and so on [through the argument] to the other ocean, The 
corruption of this [reasoning] cannot l>e hidden from anyone. 

An objection might be raised that there would be no impossibility 
in removing continuity and originating a separation by division, but 
rather, | the case is that[ the removal of continuity and the origination 
of separation by division would be a matter of sense perception. 

[ Baydawi Y| statement is, "So, it is established 71 that no body would 


MS gl: liuL Li would require the assumed division. 

46 MS sjh Which would lx- absurd 

69 3„ T, and MS Garrett yttSH?,: jftwj^daL babtan,]; the MS find MS Garrets- 
Yahuda 44H(v [awjadat hahovn]. 

The former ms tradition bmita to olic the ocean brought into ckLucci-cc by [he 
gnat. The other ini tradition carries out dn- argument's pattern to Its absurd con- 
clusion. namely, two oceans, the absurdity bciraf essential to the presentation, 

,(l MS gt: Of continuity. 

11 MS f*l: By the three reasons | given]. 
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be an individual unit in itself,' : but rather, it is a composite of [actu- 
ally existing] parts,” 

An objection mi^it be raised ihat if the reasons ^ven should be 
[found] spurious, then it would not be established that no body 
would be an individual liiiil in itself, nor that it would be a com’ 
posits of parts tliat exist L 244 in actuality. 

b. The second part of ihe doctrine of the Mutakaliimun [on the 
bodyjj namely, tlial the parts from which the body is composed are 
not divisible., [ Baydawi| wished lt> establish by his [second] state- 
ment, “And these parts are not divisible.” A clear explanation of 
this is provided from a number of aspects. 

I. The first [main] reason the [body] parts would not be divis- 
ible is because if they should have been divisible, then they [in turn] 
would have had 73 other actual parts for reasons already fliven* and 
thus, a body would be composed of actual parts without end, which 
is the doctrine of al-Naizamri 1 But for the body to be compounded 
of actual parts without end would be impossible, for two reasons/ 5, 
a] The first [subordinate point (under the first main reason) 
that it would lw impossible for a body 1.0 be composed of parts with- 
out endj is that every number* whether finite or otherwise, has an 
[indivisihlej one existent MS 121a within ;t. Tfi Thus, even if a 


■' MS gl: And continuity, 1*5 with the PhysidM-Pliilu^opher |Ibn Sinn] und al- 
Slialimslaju, In his Afudrcr&ti, j), IIS, I'.Jl. Kft'd reports (hat Ibil Si Oft held (h&t lilt 
occupation of space [bring an inherent IscrurJ was form, and I is substrate wits pri* 
mnl niarrer. “Hi; argued, assuming the rejeeiicin, of (he theory of atomH., eIiat a body 
in irRidf is an individual unit [i.c., continuous and undjinded], bur it ia eapahlr of 
being separated into parte. Thia receptivity [co separation] is present together wldi 
primal nutter, but continuity cannot renidn together ;>ilh diEconrimuty: thui, rerep- 
rivily to separation is quite different from continuity." 

In Ibu Sink's list of four alternative possibilities in forming a concept of a body, 
both item 3 and item 4 include the description of <l body as being continuous. 
Shahiastaiii prefers item 3, and Ibn S-ina ■without doubt is one who prefers item 4. 

MS and MS G-MTttt 1-fcHQH.a: [dhaT]; I. & T: [dhavvat]. 

T " "■Muslin] authorities report that this atumiaue metaphysics was accepted by all 
Muslims with the exception of aJ-Nazzam. who seenss to have adhered to the 
Aristotelian thesis- of (he divisibility tjf substemce ad infinitum, Although al-Nazzam 
shtmld be regarded at the major dissident of Mtumisfic metaipliyiics, he was by no 
■Hearts alone.* 1 [from Majid Kakbry, -4 Jf/iiiuiy 1 +/' Js&mtu FkiiuMfiAv, LIjlvJ rd. , p_ >3..J 

73 The argument (ben turn? on whether the [body'] pam would he limiocd in 
mimbcr or nor \tsharai 2:19], 

"' lsfaha.nL? first subordinate point (under the first mam reason) appears to grow 
CHLI of fhn Nina's discussion \Isharai. 2:19-32]. Terms and acatenienLS are much alike 
between the Iwo writers* and the arguments are hazy and otsseurc in hnih. The 
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body should be composed of parts without end, it would be possi- 
ble for us to lake a finite number of ones lirom among those parts. 
Then let u* take eight parts from among the endless number or 
parts, and [leL ns| add ihtm one to another- Then it would lie 
inevitable either that the bulk [of t he total] would increase with the 
increase in the compounding and the arrangement, or it would not, 
'The second alternative [here] would necessarily require an infer- 
penetrabilily of parts, which would be impossible, 7, so the first alter- 
native is indicated. 

Then in that case, it would be possible to join the eight parts to 
one another in such a way that a [certain]! bulk amount would he 
in every region, and thus, a body limited in its parts would occur, 
for there would be only cighL of them. 

Then the ratio of the bulk of the body composed of eight parts 
to the bulk of the rest of the bodies — that are limited in number 
but composed of parts without limit — would be as the ratio of some- 
thing limited in extent: to something limited in extent;' 11 but ihc ratio 
of the hulk of the [first] composite to ihe hulk of (he [other] com- 
posite would be like the ratio of the units to the units,' u because the 
increase of the bulk would be in accordance with the increase in 
the composition and thr arrangement, 

Otherwise, the composition would not increase the extent, For, if 
a hc-dy limited in extent should be composed of parts that are nor 
limited [in number], then the ratio of the units that an: limited, that 
is, the units of the body composed of limited units, to the units that 
ait' not limited [in number], that is, the units of the body whose 
units arc without limit, would Lie like the ratio of the limited to (lie 
limited, because the rutio of the units to the units would be likr the 
ratio of the bulk Co the bulk.™ 

b) The second J subordinate point (under the first main rea- 
son) that it would be impossible for a body to be composed of parts 


subject matter abets this prnhlrm, but Ljnc is reminded lhal bnlh authors were writ- 
ing in Arabic, Lh e liiip.Lt franca of llieir day, not in dieia - native language, .Farsi. 

" L d: Ibxatiic if dir inertaae of (tar arrangement and (fit compounding. of tb» j 
parts should not increase the total bulk, then inevitably Lhe case would Is- that 
those parts would be ialeipciuliablit, all of one part carrcsjKinding tc» another part. 

,l4 Mb gt: Because* bn^th of them would be mile. 

79 MS gf: Of the parts to the parts, 

w Mb gl: l.c.. The ratio nr' the finite to the unlimited would be like the rauo of 
thf: finite m the finite. But this as contrary to fact, 
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without ■end | is that if a body should be composed of puns that arc 
actually indivisible [andj unlimited fin number], then it would lx 
impossible to traverse the limited distance fl.e., across the body] by 
gradual motion-change, The conclusion is obviously false” 1 and the 
premise is likewise false.” 1 

An explanation of the inherent logical necessity hen 1 is (hat if the 
body should be a composite oi parts that are actually unlimited, then 
the traversing of die limited distance [across the limited body] would 
depend upon traversing every (single] pan of it [that is unlimited]., 
and traversing every [single] part of it would lx: preceded by a tra- 
versing of whac w r ould be before it. T 1 14 And thus h traversing 
all the parts of the distance, which is limited, would be in a lime 
duration without any limit. Thus, necessarily ihsat distance would not 
lx traversed at all, 

2. The second [main reason that a body’s parts are not divis- 
ible] is that 

a) a point in time or space] would be an existent end tv, 
by [scholarly] agreement: 

1) regarding the MiitakaHimun. 11 ' 1 [they agree] because 
the point would be an atom of substance and this would be an exis- 
tent entity: but 

2) regarding the Physician- Phi losopher [Ibn Sina], [his 
agreement is] because [a point] would lx the extreme end of ail 
existent line, and the extreme end of an existent entity would be an 
existent entity. Furthermore, 

b) a point is not receptive to division, L 24-5 Thus, 

1) if it should be an atom of substance, as is the doc- 
trine of the; Mutakallirnun, then that would be the desired conclu- 
sion, because it would exist |as a] substance having a position chat 
would not be receptive to division. And 

2) if a point should be an accident, as is the doctrine of 
the Phy ski an -Philosopher [Ibn Sin a], then its substrate would not 
be divisible, MS 121b because, if that |saibstratej should be divisible, 
then [(he point itself] would tx divisible also through the divisibility 


Ml MS sjl: By sen.M? perception. 

“ hii. 1 1 1 :l[lI s second suljordinaljc point (under (lie first main re-oionj dial it would 
t>e impossible lor the body to be composed of unlimited parts, is based on Ibn 
Sinn’s argument \hham( 2:33-35]. 

^ L ititl T make this noun plural, in both instance*: while the MS. MS Garrett 
and MS Garrett -YEthutJa 44f56 have it ii] the iinpilir in both places. 
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of it? substrate, since an inherent in what is divisible must be divisible; 
and! if die substrate of the point should not be divisible., then the 
desired conclusion would be implied, because the substrate of the 
point would have a position that is not divisible. So, ir [the point] 
should hr a substance, then this would imply the existence of an in- 
divisible substance having a posiljon, namely, the desired conclusion. 

An taction might be raised to the effect that a ‘point ' would be 
an accident and its substrate a divisible line. The division of its sub- 
strate would not logically require the division of [the point]. This is 
because the division of the inherent in a divisible entity would be 
necessary only if its inherence in the subslrate should be because 
[the inherent itself] was a divisible entity. But if its inherence in the 
substrate should not be because it was a divisible entity, then the 
division of the substrate would not imply that [the inherent] would 
l>e divisible. 

However, li point would he inherent in a line because jthc line] 
would not he divisible. Indeed, a point would be inherent in a line 
only because [the line] would be (united and separable [into sections]. 
Bnt the line, “merely] because of being limited and separable [into 
sections], would not [thereby] be | something] divisible fi.e., into nat- 
ural divisions]. Thus, the division of tlic line [i.c., hs separability into 
natural divisions.] would not imply the division of the point, 

3. The [hire! [main reason that a body’s parts are not divisi- 
ble] is that gradual motion-change in the present is an existent thing, 
that is, gradual motion-change has existence in the present situation. 
And that 61 is because gradual motion-change ts an existent but not 
stationary entity.* 1 

Thus, if [gradual motion-change] should not be existent in the 
present situation, then it would not have existence at ah. This would 
be because the past and the tutu re are nonexistent entities jnow], 
and the gradual motion-change that is present and existent is indi- 
visible, And tliis is because, if it should be divisible, then one of its 
two portions w f ould precede the other portion within existence, and 
the whole present [universe] would not be present.* 6 But this is cun- 
traiy to fact. 

M MS gl: l,c, t the fact that gradual tfLOtoii-chani^ is rxistem in the pnesrnr 
glruarion. 

,5 faJahanib tbirrl main reason here appears co be based on the same passage 
Lhai Jj;:-- second suhird.iiLuc: pntnr gander ihr (ini main reason) was based on. namely. 
I durst 2 : 33 - 35 ], 

MS gt: ^VtiLfh ivai die hvpoihtsi*. 
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Now, if the present gradual motion-change should not he divisible, 
then that section of the total [theoretical] distance in which the pre- 
sent gradual motion-change is talcing place would not be divisible. 
However, if it should be otherwise,'""" then the division of that sec- 
tion [of theoretical distance] in which the present gradual motion- 
change is taking place would imply a division of the present gradual 
mot ion change [itself], because gradual motion-change in [only] one 
of the two pans 11 " would be [only a] portion of the gradual motion- 
change over both parts [of the theoretical distance together |. 

But* if (be | theoretical | distance in which the present gradual 
motion-change is caking place should not be divisible, then [its iden- 
tity with] the indivisible atom would be implicit, and this would be 
the desired conclusion. 

An objection might be raised to the effect that gradual motion- 
change would not have existence in the present situation, but the 
absence of gradual motion-change in the present situation would not 
imply its nonexistence in an absolute sense. 

[Baydawfs] statement is to the effect that the past and the future 
arc [presently] nonexistent entities 

Our position [Isfahan] | is that we do not grunt that the past and 
the future would be J presently] nonexistent entities in an absolute 
sense, but rather, they are nonexistent entities in the present situa- 
tion, and nonexistence in an absolute sense is not implied by non- 
existence in the present situation 

[Baydawfs] statement is, "Thus, it is established that in bodies 
there is a factor dial h not receptive to division. 11 But someone might 
object, “When it was established that there was a weakness in the 
reasons indicating there is a factor in bodies that is not receptive to 
JV1S 1 22a division, [the identity of that factor] was not established. 1T> ' 

Let tiu one say, "The present gradual motion-change is not an 
existent entity, because gradual motion-change would be only fin] 
the past L IMG and future; tlie present situation is the extreme 


K MS gl; I.t,, if the thedrrttcaE dirtSnte in which the fjrrHiil gpfadual rrurtiuia- 
chbin^fi; cxiitts ah-uukl bt divudbfe. 
w MS gt: Of lIk distance. 

k -' li in not i Lircc.i quote, huL rather, Isfahani Jim* logically derived thin praitmn 
Irom Baytlawi't anitngiiouB statement in the Iasi paragraph of his preGCLitation or: 
tins topic, preceding Isfahani's discuiiton. 

MS jfl: There was jio eEtahliThmeat <jf [the identify d"| the part not receptive 
to division. 
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end of the past and the beginning of the future, and St is not [within] 
a time duration, and what is not within a time duration would have 
□o gradual motion-change taking place in it, because every gradual 
motion-change would be within a lime duration.” 

Our position is that if the present gradual motion-change should 
not be an existent entity, then it would imply that gradual motion- 
change would not have any existence at all. This is because the past 
is an entity that was [formerly) existent within a present time dura- 
tion, while the future- is an entity that is anticipating its act of com- 
ing 10 be die present [lirtie duration}. Any [dine duration] whose 
present existence would be prevented would not [be able] to become 
either a past or a future [lime duration |, because, if it should not 
have existence in the present situation, then its existence would be 
prevented in an absolute sense. 

An objection might bo raised to the effect that the present situa- 
tion would constitute a boundary shared by both the past and the 
future, being the end of the past and the beginning of the tutu re, 
and it would not be a time duration. In the same way (he rest of 
the boundaries that are shared liy <he other quantities would not 
have constituent parts, since, if the boundaries in common should 
be pacts of the quantities whose boundaries they are, then dividing 
into two divisions [actually] would be dividing into three divisions, 
while dividing into three divisions [actually] would be dividing into 
five divisions/ 1 Bui, all] this is contrary to fact. 

So then, the present [universe] would not be [in] gradual motion- 
change, although in had been assumed that it was |in| gradual motion- 
change:, and the demonstration argument® was based upon it/ 3 


MS gl: I gay in otpla nation of this chat, if ihr boundary chat ig common to 
page, and future, namely, the pn-geiu situation. should he a part of time duration, 
ihrn dividing | Lt | into two divisions would be as when th l 1 - dividing of time dura- 
tion iutu past and future [actually L-sj a duiriang into three divisions, as it would ht 
a division of a time duration into past. presenl situation, and future. likewise, divid- 
ing jitj into three divisions [actually] would be a dividing into five parts, as it would 
be a (livi-siem of a time duration into 1} the past, 2) the present situation. 3} the 
future, +1 chu boundary common to both past and present situation, culled ending 
pasr/beginninj^ present sUuadnn, and Else boundary coma-urn eo brnh prrsenl sit- 
uation. and future, called ending present situation/ beginning future. [Gloss ends 
with,. H By [ht writer of it" [li-katibihi], presumably meaning, t: hv Lbc copyist of 
the M5'\ *Ali ibn ‘AbdiJ 
H L &. T: [dais! I' the VI Sl ilvayiinuhuj, 

,J ' : MS gt: l.e., ihe pmof of the indivisible atom. 
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We do not granL that the past is an entity that had bt'en existent 
in a [formerly] present moment. But rather, the past is an emtily,. 
pari of which, wiili reference to a moment before I he present situation, 
was luture, while another part of it was past, and within the pre- 
kciii. situation all of it became past; and it is likewise with the future, !M 

Furthermore, in the moment that separates between* 3 the pasi and 
tine future it would not be possible for a body to be in gradual 
motion-change, for gradual motion-change takes place only in a time 
duration, and there is not a bit of time duration jrt the present 
[moment], because [time duration] is not stationary in its essence. 

Baydawi said: L 246, T 1 1 4 

Th? phikmphm * (trgummts ogaiwi ths composition of botiits from atoms 

The philosophers argued in rejection of the atom [from their the- 
ory of the composition of bodies] for a number of reasons. 

a, With every space-occupying entity- its right side would be some- 
thing other than its left side. And its brighter side would be some- 
thing other than its darker side, but no one |thcn| would say that 
that is because there was a [real] difference between its two sides. 
This is because 

1, if [the two sides] should be two [different] substances* then 
the thesis [of the philosophers denying the atomic composition of 
[he body] would be established; otherwise 

2, [i.e.j Ef the difference between the two sides should not E>e 
in their substances], then it would imply that the difference was 
between their two substrates. 

b, ff we sliotdd posit a line of atoms** even in number, T IE 5 
with | one other] atom at>ovc one of |thc line’s] two extremities and 
another atom beneath the other [extremity']* and if both [of these 
outer Moms] should mow [inwards] equally and steadily, then most 
certainly there would be a junction of the two |outer| atoms* 50 a 
division [there] would be implicit: [i.e,,, as a possibility] - 


M MS gl: E,e , rbi: future as an entity, a pari of ■which, wiLh reference in tv nwwwfli 
after the present situation, is future, while pari uf it is past, and within the present 
siluatkiu ail of it is future, 

^ MS fj[J: This being the pfeHJTJt. 

* Baydawi and Isfahan! in this section, in referring to the atom, use the term 
[ju£ J — ajj^ 3 ] rrtcamng pan [i -e.J . an atomic pan which does noi and cannot hrcaic 
into smaller parrs, We rramLare this term as 'arottv. 
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c„ [In the example preceding], whenever the one quicker |i,e., 
assuming a difference in rate between the two moving outer atoms] 
in its motion should traverse [the distance of] one atom, then I he 
slower one would traverse less than [the other did], If it. were oth- 
erwise, [the slower r>n<r | implicitly would be equivalent to [the quicker 
one] [in moving] across a single atom, and it would stop at the end, 
but i he invalidity of such [reasoning] is evident. 

d. If a body should have an odd number of atoms, and if its 
shadow's image shots id be twice [the body's length], then the shadow's 
image [equal to the body's length] would be [only] the shadow of 
half [the body],. Thus, [the body] would liave [only] a half [shadow], 
and fbv this half shadow] the middle atom |of the body] would be 
divided in half. Now, Euclid has demonstrated that every line validly 
may be bisected, and this [fact] requires [the division of the middle 
atom] , 

c„ If a line should be assumed to be composed of three atoms, 
and over one of its two extremities there should be another atom, 
and if the line should move to die right while the [upper] atom 
| should move] to the left, and if |at the same time the upper atom] 
should [attempt to] move to a point above the second atom, L 247 
then it would be impossible, since (he second atom [ simultaneously] 
would be moving to the $]>ace of the first atom |on the right]. And, 
if [the upper atom] should have moved to a point above die third 
atom [from the right], then it would have traversed two atoms [of 
distance] while the one below it |at the right end] had traversed 
| only | one atom [of distance]. Thus, the time duration, and the 
motion-change, and the distance would be divided, 

£ An atom has a shape. Thus, if it should Im: a sphere [and] 
should be joined to Other atoms, ihcn there would be gaps between 
every pair but nut large enough [gaps] to accommodate other atoms 
lake them, so |lhr necessity Ol j a division would be implicit. But if 
| the atom] should be something other [than a sphere]^ then it would 
have angles, so [necessarily | it would be divided. 


lit hip buok The Pk/ikai Theory of KrJam |ai p. 95], AJittiOr Dhauani is dcscrib* 
ing how itw tarty Miliazilnh of Jktsrah had ‘fraEiird i.licir Lht'ury of (he aLualiic COdTi* 

position of bodies, He says that aocordiriK to ll>n Msiitavayh ih*y believed the 
individual atoms oecv|jiL d d sprtOC and were invisibly amall ettbes in shape, ;uid from 
these other enEicies were constructed.. Two atom?, placed together m a row consti- 
tuted * ‘line’ and as a bd^inniiiR ar could lie extended. Four atoiTis placed together 
in a square constituted a. 'suHiicey and it could be extended And eight atoms 
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g. Tl a hand mill turns and the large ring traverses [a distance 
the width of] an atom, then the small [ring] either would traverse 
[a distance of] 

1. less than an atom, and so chc atom would be divisible, or 

2. a complete atom, and so the [null's] small 11 * and large [rings] 
would be equal t or 

3. an atom at one time, and at another time [the mill] would 
be at rest* so (clearly j the jwirts of the mill would be coming loose. 

[ Another example] similar to that one would be [with] the three- 
pronged compass dividers. 

Isfahan] says: Tj 247., T 115 ? MS 122a 

The philosophers' argummL r ngmnst the. composition of bodies from atoms 

The philosophers argued in rejection of the atom [from their (he- 
nry of the composition of bodies for die following] seven reasons.^ 
a. With every space-occupying entity that can be postulated, its 
right side is something other than its left side; shat is, :he side that 
meets what is on its right is something other than that which meets 
what on its left. And if we should arrange a [flat] surface of atoms 
and set one side of it facing the" sun, then it would be bright, bat 
the other side would not be 1 bright; thus, its bright side would be 
something other than the dark side. So, implicitly there would he a 
division [of some kind in these two examples]. MS 122b 


placed together in a cubic block constituted a "body 1 , which could be extended. 
This type of construction stems [ten. to- leave any tnpen spaces., but seems to be 
divisible in theory. 

* b: [SLighra']; T: [saghir]. 

' Fl Presumably these are philosophers tn general Jrom the past. Ibn Sinaia c.riririsma 
were men! km e id along with the theory of the MntakaJlimtiii in the previous topic. 
Here some of Isfahan! s “mtn" examples am subdivided. Bsydawt bad said the 
number was indefinite, but he h^d given the same seven with some being subdivided. 

'Adud al-Din Iji was a slightly ysnMsitjic'x nmlmiponiry of Isfahaiu, and like him 
a studem of [or with] a stud cm of Baydawi [See Baydavfs biographical note cm 
this significant practice of a student in attendance along with a student of a mas- 
ter], it: lais own summary of natural aittl dogmatic theology xl-Mmmqif ft r f-iVr ai- 
f&lmi [Cano: Makr. ahMutanahbi,, I1-JEH-5J. fjp. 1H9-19H, which mirrors ihc oqgajiixariftn 
of Baydawi's theological work here, Iji Eisls ihe reasems used by ibe philosophers in 
rtjwdou of the theory of the atomic OOrtlpuailiOirt OF bodies anti arrange* thi*se rea- 
sons in four ]y|>re, namely, ihosn: based n»n munial opposites, mutually contacting 
faernsrs, contrasting speed and/or slnwncsa, and geometrical fibres; these types, of 
reason* together with subdivisions include scenic distent posable MDph- 
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But no one says chat the difference [noted} would be because there 
was a real difference between the two sides of [the entity in ques- 
tion], [he.,, the difference noted was] not because of a difference in 
the essence of the atom, so the division of the atom in itself would 
not be implied. 

This is because - and it b our position that — if the two sides [of 
the entity] should be 

1. two [different] substances* thcil the thesis [of the philoso- 
phers denying rhat bodies arc composed of atoms I would he estab- 
lished, since the implication would be then that the atom had been 
divided into two substances; but if [the two sides] should be 

2- two [different] accidents, then the implication would be that 
there was a difference between the two substrates- If the case should 
lx - otherwise [than these two alternatives], then the implication would 
be that two opposites were subsisting in one substrate, on one side, 
and in one time duration, which would be an impossibility. 

b. If we should posit a lint; composed of an even number of atoms, 
four, for instance,. end if wc should place [another] atom above one 
of the lineV] two extremities and [another] atom beneath ihc other 
extremity, and if those two atoms should movt [inwards along the 
line] so as to exchange their [places] at an equal rate from the 
beginning of the line until each of them should reach the end of 
the line* then inevitably each of the two would have to pass the 
other. But that would not be possible until after the two would have 
come opposite each other, and the position where they would be 
opposite each other inevitably would be at the junction between the 
second and third [atoms in the line]. If it should he otherwise, then 
the two would not be equal in motion, In the example described 
flic implication is that the two {in motion] would be divided [at 
their jjoint of meeting], and also there would be a division [between] 
the second anti third {atoms in the Iine|." : 

:n ' The Epk’i.-irvim jjljifosopfon! cd GrirOe had argued abi>ul I lie JivlvibiLicy of 
[Ejt? atom, and hiTTular argument* developed among chi? early Muslim thinker^. from 
hi ■> ami-atom isrii position al-Nasiai'n challenged the MutafcaJlmiun, 'ha it possLbJt- 
to place an amm on the boundary between t^o atoms? If IhU is posable* be argued, 
then chr acorn has bnon roimppfually divided . . |l)kH.LiHn], oji. di., p. 1 21] 

The MS f. 122 h; and MS Garrcttr-Yahuda 443£ provide an illustration in the* 
crtargku 

. atom above one end of the Line 
.... four atoms Lu a raw 

atom twlou- ocher end of cbe tiue 
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c. |With reference £0 the preceding example, and assuming that 
the two outside atoms do not move at the same speed |, whenever 
the quick body in its motion should traverse an atom, then the alow 
body in its motion would 1 ravers*: EesS thiin [the other in distance]. 

If it should he Otherwise, that is, if the slow one in its motion 
should not have traversed less than an atom, then the implication 
is that the slow one was equal to the fast one [in traversing a dm 
gie| atom anti in stopping at the next atom, since the implication 
would be that the slowness was because [areas olj quiescence had 
interpenetrated [among the atoms]; but the corruption or [such rea- 
soning] is evident. 

d. If a body should have an odd number of atoms, and if its 
shadow’s image sometimes should be twice [the body’s length], then 
the shadow’s image [equal to the body’s length] would be [only] the 
shadow ol haJE‘ [the body]. Thus, the [body’s] atoms, which are odd 
in number, w r ould have only L 24 EJ a half [shadow ],"* 1 and [by 
this hair shadow] the middle a com [of the iwdy] would be bisected, 
and so the implication is that them would be a division, which is 
the desired logical goal, 

-Now* Eodid has demonst raced IM that every line vatidly may be 
bisected. Thus, [in a body] a line the atoms of which are odd in 
number validly may be bisected, and the middle a Loin validly may 
be bisected, so the implication is that there would be a division [in 
a body composed of atoms] . 

e. [fa line should he assumed to be composed of three atoms 
with another atom over one of [the line’s] two extremities , 1111 ' 1 and if 
the line should move to the light and the [upper] atom should move 
to the left, and if [at the same time the upper] atom should [attempt 
to] move to a [joint above the second [atom], then that would he 
impossible., because the second atom [simultaneously] would be mov- 
ing to 1 he space of the first atom [on the right]. 


101 Thr MS (i: 122b} ha.* au illustration and nolo iii i.h*r jriar^ift as follows: 

\ 'Jins | Third atom] being die middle one, its bisection is admissible, 
ira MS jgfl. 'Iliis is ihi: answer ro h "If it should tw objected* 1 , that is, iE' it should 
be objected that we do not admit chat every body lk receptive 10 division in hall, 
then we reply? “[Eudld] has demonst rated . . 

103 An illustration. Slid fiOle is in the margin of the MS- (f. 122b} and in the lexf 
of T J L Q thus; 
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'Ibis is, Ix'CAusp if [he [upper] atom had [attempted a transition] 
to a point above the second [atom], then implicitly it would not 
have mtrv'cdj although the assumption was that it MS 123a was 
moving, so this would be a contradiction, 

And if the [upper] atom should move to a point above the third 
| atom from ihc right], then the [upper] atom would [appear to] 
have traversed two atotns while the one below it Ll| had traversed 
only one atom, Thus, the time duration, and the motion-change, 
and the distance would be divided. 

Regarding the time duration [here],, the [divisibility] would be 
because in time duration-fa) in which the [atom] below it traversed 
one atom, the [upper] atom traversed two atoms. So, time dural ion- 
(b) ibr the | tapper] atom to traverse [only] one atom would be half 
of time duration-®. 

Regarding the motion-change, the [divisibility] is because the move- 
ment of chc [upper] atom across the extent of one atom is [i.c., it 
appears to be only] half [the extent covered by] the movement of 
the [lower] atom. 

And regarding the distance, the | divisibility] is bceauae the divis- 
ibility of [both] (he time duration and (he m oh on -change J together j 
imply the divisibility of the distance , on account of the correspon- 
dence between them, 

f. An alum" 17, 3 tas a shape, because it is a space-occupying entity 
and every spao&oocupying entity is a limited entity, and every lim- 
ited entity has a shape, so an atom would have a shape. 

Now everything having a shape would be either a sphere or some- 
thing else, because, if [only] one boundary limit should comprehend 
it then it would be a sphere, otherwise fit would bel something cl$e. infi 

If [die atom] should be a sphere, and if it should be assembled 
with other atoms, then there would lie T 1 16 gap* between tJiean, l0? 
for we know- chat by inherent necessity there are gaps between spheres 
that arc placed beside each other. These gaps are not large enough 
to accommodate atoms like those that arc assembled beside each 
other, but these gaps do accommodate [atoms] smaller than are these 
[others], LturJ therefore, the divisibility [of the atom] would be implied, |,r 


i<4 VI S, gJ: Meaning ihc awni id the Jins Tighl J . 

1(1 MS gJ: rhdl in *:2tLits, 

MS gk p.f., it woiild l>tj poLygicmaJ [muijJa 4 ], 

T: ’‘between eatli pair uf them 31 [baynaiimirSl, 

VI Si gl: Hi_N .ii 1 1 of LhH it^burenr nteeisiiy Idtriv-inR from] rhe f-n;i [liai [wirtiin 
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Moreover, because the junction of the atoms. so assembled would 
not be. Lota! since gaps occur between them, [he divisibility [of the 
atom] would be implied by inherent necessity in (he Tati that the 
junction would not be total. 

However, if the ittom should not be a sphere, that is, if more than 
one boundary limit should comprehend it. then there would lie angles 
tn the atom, and the atom would be divisible, since each of [*e 
anglcsj would he smaller than the atom. 1 '" 

g. If a handmiEI turns > and when the large ring farther front the 
center of the mill traverses [a distance of] an atom then the Ktnaller 
ring neater the center of the mill either would traverse 

L. lew than an atom, so the atom, would be divisible, which is 
the desired conclusion; or 

2. it would traverse a whole atom, so there would he an equal- 
ity of the motion-change of the smaller ring and of the larger ring 
in [their] swiftness or slowness, but that necessarily is impossible* as 
it would imply that while the larger ring would turn one revolution 
the smaller ring would turn One revolution and more" 1 [than the Other], 
but this would be contrary to what is perceived by the senses; or. 

3. the smaller ring at one time would traverse [a distance of] 
an atom MS 123b and at another time it would be at rest, so 
[clearly] the parts or the handimJI would be coming loose, 111 L2+r> 

It would be likewise [in the case of] a three-pointed compass, if 
one point should be fixed while the other two turn [freely], then 
[from this] the implication would he cither 

4. that the atom would be divisible. Or 

5. that the two [compass] points would be equal in their move- 
ment, or 

6. that [the parts] were loose. As the last two alternatives are 
false, divisibility [of the atoms] is indicated. 


lilt iVOtn] ■what is fiicirig Jmii il&'J ■ lue gap r»F **vety acorn would he rfdtTssoeiil Irnm 
what is not fa cl 11 (f chc (jap. 

1ua MS c*t: Bfcsiisc the wlc of an apftk: would be smaller than (lie skies [of the 
polyijonl [al-dulu^]- 

■ |; MS !»£: Because it would be equal in Its motion, but less in the distance 
11 MS id: Even if they should be of iron, 4ikh would be impossible. 
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Baydawi said; £49, T 116 

"Thi- philosophers say a body is a continuity in itself and divisible without 
limit 

[After giving their objections to the theory that the body is com- 
posed of atoms the philosophers | then stated their position that the 
body therefore is a 'continuous contiguity 112 in itself 1 and is recep- 
tive to divisions without end/' 1 1 

The receptivity to these J divisions [ would not be within the con- 
tinuity factor because that f facto r] vanishes when [the divisions] take 
place, while the receptivity remains along with the [division] that 
has been received. Thus, there would be some ocher factor that is 
receptive to [both] the continuous contiguity and the discontinuous 
separation. This [other factor | is called 'primal matter 1 or "matter', 
while the continuous contiguity [factor] is called a TormV 14 

One should understand that the proof demonstration of [both] 
parties [i.e., philosophers and MutalcaftmumJ prohibits this division 
from being one in actuality, but requires [it to be] a division by 
‘estimation'. 

No one should say that a division by estimation would be a nearly 
collapsing argument that had led to admitting that the division would 
be a mere disengagement. Indeed, [allf the atoms assumed to exist 
would resemble one another, so that what was true between any 
two of them would be what was true between any other two, and 
therefore, what was true between a pair that were distinctly sepa- 
rate would be what was true between a pair that were continuous, 
and vice versa. 


114 The translation of this word [jctisaLj lli 'ccndnuous contiguity' will be used 
occasionally. following Richard M. Frank's Being} and 7 heir AiSribaies, p. It). “Contiguity 11 
tightens up the notion ot" 'continuity 1 . 

m Baydawi gift's a. summary uJ' the knK process of thought and debate that 
wtti! Into (he formation of this Theory. Ibn Sica in his Ishemi [2\3l FT"] (urns from 
polemics with the atomisis, and stales that "the body] is [voniitiwouy H in e ijsc LT r just 
as it appear according to [our] sensate experience of it. With further short state- 
ments he builds the theory “of tlve phikraophrn." F.D. Kivz-i points out 
p. 1 iG, n. Ej that the theory of (he body as a com]>osice of primal matter ami form 
is not original will 11m Sima, nor even a special emphasis of his, hut rather, "all 
die philosophers’ supported It. 

m 'Hriitsal mairr'r’ |hayula J J. 'malOr' [miiridhhj ; Yurilifiuily factor 1 {= ci>n limn ins 
conlLgullyJ — 'Ibrm' [silrahj. h.L). Razi in his Mat&mal {ftp. Ilfi-H’i) stmimamci 
die theory as gtvtn by Ibn Sioa. 
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a, For our part, wc |i.c,, Baydawi’s point of view] ask why it 
would not. be admissible that a lx>dy 

should be compounded of aroint different 3 it [their] mat- 
ter, or 

2. should become individuated [again] so that gaps would be 
prevented, and 

3r that those [newly Individ mated] atoms should be receptive 
[both] to continuity and to discontinuous separation. 

b. And if the body’s continuity should be granted, then why would 
it not be admissible that 

4. that 'continuity’ be [designated] the body’s "unity 5 , and 

5. the ‘discontinuous separation 1 [be designated ils] ‘plurality’, 

and 

0. the 'receptive substrate’ (be designated] the 'body’ [itself]? 115 

Isfahan i says: L 249, Tll$, MS I23H 

The philosophers say a ■W? is a continuity m itseJf and divisible uithout 
limit 

When they had established that it was impossible for a body to he 
composed of indivisible atoms* whether these would be limited or 
unlimited in number, the philosophers stated their position that the 
body therefore is a "continuity in itsdP, just as it is to sense perception. 

Indeed, sense perception does judge that there is a continuity of 
the body, bill [to jjosit and] establish the fact of the [body’s] artk> 
ulntiotui is n matter tor the intellect, not for sense perception. llicrefore, 
if the argument for the actual occurrence of atoms should be inval- 
idated, then in the Same transaction the argument for a body being 
a continuity would be established, just as its continuity is a fact of 
seme perception. 

However, [the body] would not be an indivisible entity, but rattier, 
it would, be receptive to division in any one of several aspects: either, 
[physically] by breaking or by cutting, or [intellectually] by estimation 
or by assuming it as a premise. So, if the body is not a composite 


111 in Ins ilftikiul, p. 119, F.D. Ra^? the second half of thi* paraj^raph 

[beginning with b ] as an anonymous cjin.^liutL. fblbnving upon die stajterrtent of the 
philcBopltura 1 theory of I he body, Here Baythwi shows thai hi s point of view is 
affiirtttuive to (he question, and be ad-upis it its his own- 
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of atoms mi receptive to division, then necessarily [at least] one oi 
the aspects o! thri division [10 which it is receptive] , ll& especially esti- 
mation and assumption, would continue endlessly. 1’hus, the body, 
while it is a continuity, is receptive to divisions without end. 

Now, the factor receptive to these divisions would not be the con- 
tinuity, because that [continuity] would vanish when like divisions 

would i : i k i ■ plao . . irn : die [lirs:] hjUor mn-pivr In llic divisions :rv- 
cssarily would remain with the divisions. [This is] because the [first] 
factor that is receptive mast remain together with the [second fac- 
tor] that is received, and the [first] factor' that is receptive fo (he 
[second] factor -then would l>c characterized by the |setond] fac- 
tor that is received; and the [first] factor [that has been so[ char- 
acterized necessarily must remain as long as its attribute ft.e,, the 
second factor] esisis, 

rherelnrc, the [first] factor, that is receptive to the divisions, would 
he something other than the continuity, and it would be receptive 
faith to die continuity and to the discontinuous separation. That 
entity that is receptive both to the continuity and to die discontin- 
uous separation is called 'primal matter’ or 'matter', while the con- 
tinuity b called a ‘forint 

Then [Baydawt] stated L 250 dial one must understand, more* 
Over, that the proof demonstration used by the two parties jMulakaili- 
mun and philosophers] prohibits the division [of bodies] from being 
one in actuality but requires ibal ii he a division by estimation, 
indeed, the proof demonstration of die Mutakalliinun prohibits [.sud'i] 
ail actual division/ ' while (lie philosophers 1, proof demonstration 
requires that it be by estimation, ibe philosophers 1 motive being no 
more than MS 124a to establish division by estimation fas valid]. 
Thus, there is really no contradiction between the two parties, as 
[with both parties] it is admitted that the parts of a body are not 
to be divided in actuality 7 , but they an’ divisible by estimation, 

This requires an observation, for the Mutakallimun have asserted 
that those [body] parts [i.e., atoms- in their Formal doctrine] would 
nor be receptive to division either [physically] by breaking or by 
cutting, or [intellectually] by estimation or by assumption. 

Then (Baydawi| seated that no one can say that a division by 


ISL MS gl: l.c., [at least ^.ne of lhe*v]: luriiLing, cm Ling. eKtiniarioLi. or 
MS gfc ocu." of physical srpantiiuii [aL-enflkikiyah]. 
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estimation would be a nearly collapsing argument that had led to 
admitting that the division would be a mere disengagement. Indeed, 
since jail] the parts assumed to exist would resemble 1 one another, 
division, in its various aspects^ that is, [physically] by breakup: or 
by Cutting, or fintellectLially] by estimation or by assumption, would 
produce in what is di\idcd a duality' in which the nature of each of 
the two part* would be the same as the nature of the other, and 
also [would be the same as] the nature of one that is outside p.c., 
outside the place of division, but] is matching in kind. 

Thus, what would he I rue between any two [pans] would l>e what 
would I >e true between any other two, Inhere fore what would be 
true between a pair [of parts], — (hat were [already] distinctly sepa- 
rate Irom [the standpoint of] that continuity which (in itself] elim- 
inates any physical disjoining into two [sections], would be what 
would be true between a pair [of parts] that were [still] continuous* 
artd vice versa. That is, T 1 1 7 the physical disjoining that elim- 
inates continuity would he true between any two [still | in continu- 
ity just as it would be tnie between two made distinctly separate. 
So the implication would be that a division by physical disjoining 
would be admissible. " H 

Our position is that that would l>e implied only if the hypothetical 
1 separated hodyj parts should he alike,, but this is ruled out- It is 
admissible that a body be composed of parts that [lire varied in quid- 
dity', so there would be no implication that what would be true be- 
tween [any given | two [ parts} would be true between any other two. 

But if it should be granted that the hypothetical [separated body] 
parts would be alike '' then El would be: admissible that diosc parts 
would become individuated in such a manner as to hinder physical 
separation; and so those pails would be receptive both to continu- 
ity with each other and to discontinuous separation from each other. 

An objection might raised that a [th ree-d imensio n al body hav- 
ing] extension, from the Standpoint of its extension, would be a 
specific nature that occurs, so its necessary features would not vaiy 


ll? MS gl: Aid sr> a tutiEnidiftiOrt between lint 1 twu punics [pbikjMiphens and 
MutakaliLmuril would be implkit- 

:,M MS gJusHCf.: I. Lr. : [alike] ict quiddity. asKLLTmng iliai iT would be a simple 
body; 

2- Theft ihe laui that division by {■sEiirtaliais was admiiiibEe wuuLiJ r’t i_»t imply lUal 
division by physical srpArnriOrt would be JKtrtttesible 
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in individual tramples of ii, r rhe extension [in bulk.] of a single sim- 
ple entity, that would hr divisible by estimation but not by physical 
separation, would be the same [nature] as the extension [in bulk] 
(hat would Lx; the totality produced from that simple entity and from 
another simple entity closely associated with it, l2fl! for cadi of them 
would require |only] what the other would require, and then the 
desired conclusion would Ire implicit, 131 

Regarding the fact that the [body] parts would be individuated 
in a manner that hinders physical separation, this is granted, This 
hindrance would be external to the nature of [the] extension [in 
b(ilk|. and the [philosophers] admit ihal a physical separation would 
be impossible on account of some hindrance MS 1 24b external 
to the nature of the extension tin bnlk|. 

[Baydawi] continued, and said ibat ir the continuity of die body 
should be granted, then why would it cot be admissible to say that 
the continuity would be the body’s unity, and the discontinuous sep- 
aration its plurality,, and the faclor receptive to both of them [would 
be] tire body? m The continuity and the discontinuous separation 
would then be two accidental qualities that follow the body around 
[in existence]. Thus, in its essence that body would be [neither] a 
continuity nor a discontinuous separation, so it could Ire L 251 a 
subject- sub si rate for [both] the continuity and the discontinuity, 1 ^ 
Ao objection could be raised." - that if it should be established 
that the body would be a continuity in itself then this continuity, 
that is, 'its | extension fin bulk], would not be an accident inherent 
in the body, but rather, the extension ['in bulk] would be the Fac- 
tor that constituted the body. 


MS gl: As arc composite entitle*. 

MS glosses: L. I.e., the contradiction [between parties] would he real: 

2. Whal would lie irur between Tin:- two distinctly separated ones would Lh:- (rut: 
between lire two chat are a continuity, and vice versa. 

I?J MS gl: And [ben there would hf nn need at alt te* posh ‘primal mancr". 
m MS gi: But if [he body tn its essyncc sltoukt he a ‘continuity', then it would 
not he valid let it m Ire a subject-substrate ol‘ jhorh eke ‘conirnuity’ ,itid the ’dtH- 
condnuity'. 

m MS gl: Thk applies to the author 1 * statement that then ihcy [l.c., [he conti- 
nuity and the- is continuity] would Ire two aorietcnls. ebat InlLnw . . . 
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Baydawi said: I j 25 1 , 'l' 1 1 7 

CerWiarccF fa /ftf ' rfocfruu of a body 

a. The [philosophers) held that the L | corporeal] form 1 is insepa- 
rable from 'primal matter’, 

L Ttns es because [the corporeal form] cannot be separated 
from cither limitation Or from shape. The necessary cause of both 
of these [factors] would not be cither 
a) a general corporeality,. or 

b} any of its ixrncomitants, otherwise, the part and the whole 
would be equivalent in these two factors ji.e,, limitation and shape |; 
nor would [the necessary cause] be 

c) an agent, otherwise, the form would be independent in 
passivity, because [the agent I is what supports within it whatever 
attributes there may be. 

2. And [form ls inseparable from matter] because [the form] 
is always receptive to an estimated division, and everything receptive 
to an estimated division 1 ^ would be receptive to a physical division, 
and everything receptive to a physical division would have matter, 
according to what has preceded the statement of these premises, 

b. Nor would [the reverse be true, i.e,, that] primal matter would 
be separable from [the corporeal form], 

1 , This is because, if an entity having a position [i,c,., in exter- 
nal reality] should be considered as an abstraction and should be 
made divisible in all dimensions, [then] it would be a body; other- 
wise, it would be a point or a line or a surface, But, if it should be 
an abstraction not having [an externally real' position and if a ] cor- 
poreal] form should come upon il, then it would become an entity 
with [an externally real] specific position through the ability of some- 
thing other | than itself]. Thus, something [merely] admissible would 
have been preferred [for existence] without there being an agent of 
preference, 

2. And because, if [primal matter] should be made an abstmc* 
tion, il would be an existent in actuality having a predisposition for 
the [corporeal | form. But a single era lily may not require both poten- 
tiality and actuality. 


Reading with T, MS Garrelr and MS Garnett 2S3B. The scribe of 

I, h;t8- omit ted tlit* two clauses following. 
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c, Thus, the [primal mailer] would possess [another] factor that 
would require this potentiality,. that j.% [of being] primal matter^ and 
so the primal matter would have [another,, second] primal matter, 
for the [first [ primal matter would have need of |thc odicr| in order 
to continue and to occupy space, and the | corporeal | ibmi would 
have Tiecct of matter in under to become clearly distinct and to assume 
its shape. 

d. Furthermore, matter never exists apart from another [second] 
form [in addition to the corporeal form], [namely], a "substantial 
form 1, [or, a particularizing form]. 36 Otherwise! bodies would not 
ha^ any variety in their structures, their possibilities, their qualities, 
their natural positions, or in the facility or difficulty with which they 
assume a shape. 

Yon must understand that the basis of these statements is a denial 
of the [existence of an] agent of free choice, although she truth con- 
sists in the fact of [His] confirmed existence. 

In spite of that, an objector could argue: 

a. that the passivity ol" the form in itself would he admissible, but 
that the receptivity to a division by estimation would not necessitate 
the receptivity to actual separation; and 

b. that abstracted mailer would require a particular position [i.c,, 
in exisle nee]’ ,— -on condition 

3. that a [euqjurcal] form would be closely associated with ti t 

and 

2, that ei single entity would he the source of many, — although 
receptivity [i.e., to a lbmi| would not be an cHect, and the presence 
of the matter in actuality would not be a requirement of its essence; 
and 

c. that they [the objector's opponents in the debate] be required 
to show what It is in the substantia! form that would be die neces- 
sary cause of a [particularizing] difference. 

d. And [further, the objector] might assert that the antecedent 
elemental states and the various kinds of matters in the celestial 
spheres that make a thing what it is would be the cause of the vari- 
ation in the accidental qualities and the structures [of reality]. 


1K [al^tiTati aL-rcaiv‘iy?ih|, 
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fsfah&di says: L2&1, T 117, MS J 24b 


Cmiktms to tfa phtimphet? doctrwt of a body 

Four corollaries were drawn from the [philosophers’] doctrine that 
a body is a composite of primal matter and [cotporeaj] form. 

a. [Corporeal] form is inseparable from primal matter, 

b. Primal matter is inseparable from [corporeal] form; 

<■. How primal maLtcr is linked to [corporeal] form; 

d. Oi] establishing the substantial form. 

(a.) [Hie First Corollary is that] The philosophers held that the 
[corporeal] form would l>e inseparable from the primal matter* for 
two reasons, L 232 

1. The first [reason corporeal form is inseparable from primal 
matter] is that [corporeal] form is inseparable trom limitation and 
shape, since [corporeal] form is limited by the boundaries of the 
dimensions. 177 Thus, il would be inseparable ft om li mil at ion, and 
everything inseparable from limitation would be inseparable from 
shape, since the shape is the structure of an entity by which one or 
more boundaries enclose it with A view lo its demarcation. I1!H Thus, 
a limited ji.e., finite | entity would be bound to have a ^hape,, and, 
[corporeal] form being limited, it would have shape. Thus, the [cor- 
poreal | form would be insqxirable from |both' limitation and shapc. l?:, 

The necessary cause of both limitation and shape would not be a 
general Corporeality Iyj not any of its concomitants, This is because, 11 
the necessary cause of limitation and shape should be a general cor- 
poreality or any of ins concomitants, then a part would equal T IIS 
the whole 1 :i 1 in [both] limitation and in shape, Rut the conclusion is 
false, and the premise is likewise. 

To explain the logic used here, it is diat if the necessary cause of 
them both [i.c., limitation and shape] should be a general corpore- 


131 MS ptijsaen: L. Length, width and depth; 2, i.c., corpureul form, that is, ecr- 
porcal extension in bulk [ai-imiidild. ul-jinni], 

,w l liis L# Endidb deftnitioti of ‘shape': " Jlisi which is etidased by mute 

boundaries, 17 quoted under the rubric ‘Figure 1 in [■/' Setotgffe fh&faiApky by 

Etmard Wueliner, Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Ou., 19-56, 

MS »j|. 'ijbape 7 would be & OOncOTOIlsnt of TmiLLalioo". slno: limitation' 
■would be surrotnudod either by one boundary, as a sphere, or by several boundaries, 
A’- a cube, atxt live shape would L*: ilio structure chat results from that enclosure. 
131 MS gl: I.e. t what is a commonality among all l>odics. 

111 T and MS Garrett $39Ha: Pa-sawa* abfcuDl; \he MS Pa-utsAwa* *1- 

juz 1 wfl-sJ-kull]. 
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alitv or any of its concomitants, then every part assumable within 
the Form would have [for its concomitants j whatever limitation and 
shape the whole [of the form] would have. MS 125a 

As lor the lalsity of the conclusion, that is because if a} a part 
and the whole or the [corporeal] form should he equal both in lim- 
itation and shape, and if b) it should be assumed [then] thai ihe 
form would be [made] slightly less, then what there [actually] would 
be of it in existence would be j identical to] what there would have 
been if it had been assumed 153 that tf would be much more. In. that 
case there would be no part or whole, nor any little less or any 
much rnore, m as it would be prohibited aL the start to assume any 
whole or part, since assuming their placement would only necessi- 
tate ilieir removal. 

Furthermore, 3 he necessary cause of the limitation and shape [i.e,, 
in the corporeal form] would not be an agent 1 ' 11 for making a dis- 
tinction. This is because, if the necessary cause of limitation and 
shape should be that agem [of distinction] , then the ooqjorcal form 115 
would be independent in Its passivity and in its receptivity to both 
breakage and linkage, as a distinction between bodies would not be 
conceivable except by I heir breakage away from each olher or their 
linkage with each other. But. the conclusion is false for reasons (hai 
have preceded, in that the receptivity to passivity and [the rccep- 
Livityl to breakage and linkage arc properties of matter made con- 
comitant to its existence. 

Therefore, (he necessary cause of (imitaiion and shape would be 
the factor supporting [them], namely, 'primal mailer, together with 
the characteristics within it that aix [its] various predispositions. 

Thus, it is. established that the ''[corporeal] Ibmf would he insep- 
arable from the "primal matter’, 

2. The second of the two [reasons that the | corporeal] form 
would be inseparable from the primal matter | is that the corporeal 
form always 

a) would be receptive to a division by estimation, and every- 
thing receptive to a division by estimation 


v>i ]lcnc tin - scribe vd L rntttakenly inserts another (La-kSita], 
m Here Line MS has omiitwl thr [i!S| opening the phrase, 
m MS gl: l.c., the Vwm\ 

liV MS gl: l.r., [that form rcsponsitdej (or corporeal extension [til-inncidscl ssf-jlsm ij. 
MS gl: I receptivity lo 'separation’ aed linkage’, anr| m l H?KpAtision’ and 
"tontrae linn 1 . 
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b) would be receptive to a physical division, and everything 
receptive to a physical division 

c) would have matter, in accordance vvitli what has pre- 
ceded the full statement of these three premises. 

Therefore ^ corporeality 111 ' would not be separable from [primal] 
matter, 

[b,j The Second Corollary is that the primal matter is insepara- 
ble from the corporeal form, [also] for two reasons. 

L The hrst [reason primal, matter is inseparable from corpo- 
reality] is that, if the primal matter should Ixr abstracted from a 
[corporeal] form having a position [i.e.., in reality] — that is T [the cor- 
poreal form] would be such that it could be sensately indicated, — 
and. if [that primal matter] should he divided in all dimensions, then 
that primal matter,, being [thus] isolated from the corporeality, 1 M 
would constitute a body having bulk [he,, in reality], L 253 But 
that would be impossible, because then the implication would be 
that the [first] primal matter was in possession of [another, second] 
primal matter [of its own] . 

Hut if jthai (first J primal matter] should not be divided in all ihe 
dimensions, then (hat primal matter would be a print [in .spate] il 
it should not be divided at all, or jit would be] a line if it should 
be divided in |only] one dimension, or Jit would be] a surface if 
MS 125b it should be divided in two dimensions. However, the 
conclusion 159 t$ false |for reasons as follows]. 

Regarding the point [the conclusion is. falsej, since [the point] 
could not possibly have being unless it would inhere in something 
else, otherwise if would be an indivisible atom, while at the same 
time primal matter does not inhere in anything else, it thus, would 
not be a point. 

Regarding the line, surface, and geometrical Leaching body, since 
each [of these] would Ire a continuity in ihejr essences and would 
be receptive to division, they would need something to support them 
ai none of them could be a support, 

if the primal matter should be abstracted from the (corporeal] 


MS gl: Ic, torporrzd form. 
m MS gl: |l.c.|| corporeal ‘form'. 

: 1 ' MS jt] _ Le., that the primal matter wcmld be a “point 1 jin 5pac:r] when tlien: 
would be tto division, ;-i : Lrte' when the division woukl be in one dimension, uritJ 
a ‘surface’ whim the division would be in two dimensions. 
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form without having a position |he., in reality |, and if a {corporeal] 
form should come upon it, then a would become {a body] having 
a specific position 1 through the ability of an entity other titan itself; 1 
and thus, a possible entity would be given preference [for existence] 
without an agent of preference , 1,3 

Our posit ion is thai if a. [corporeal] form should come upon [the 
primal matter] then [the latter] would become [a body] having a 
specific position. Otis is only because 

a) if the [eorporcai| form should come upon it and if no 
position for ii should result, then die implication would be that of 
a body existing [in reality] without a position,, which would be impos- 
sible by rational intuition; and 

b) if all [possible] positions for it should result, then a he 
implication would be that oilc bod) 1 was existing in many places, 
which also would be impossible by rational intuition; and 

c) if some indefinite position lor [the primal matter] should 
result, lhai also would be impossible by rational intuition. So the 
indication would be that, [the primal matter] would become [a body] 
having a specific position . 1111 

Moreover, our doctrine [that the primal matter becoming a body 
with position | would be “through the ability of another entity |tban 
itself] is only because that given position would not be moie appro- 
priate than some other, for as that position was a possibility, so also 
another would be a possibility; thus, what was [merely] admissible 
would become whai was preferred [for existence] without (here being 
an agent of preference. 

Furthermore „ our portion is that that position would not be more 
appropriate for [the primal matter] than would some other, only 
because if that specific position should be more appropriate to it 
than would some other, then either the priori ry would be [lirom the 


J " MS gl: BeLrtLis*' it would Ibe ixnpossoihle co be a bendy without having a posj- 
Lmj]]' [From Ibri's commentar)' on Eiydawi's Tmuatf. | 

- 11 MS gl: In spite of it bong granted th-at primal rnati-er would not li&ve n 
spedlie pnfliciQrt [be., Sis reality f 

:HT MS gi: Because its re-Lationship to all the various times | ah van] and positions 
[awdi 17 ] would be rqua], its being specified for a particular position tbrouijb the 
capability yf au [entity] other tfimi that position [ItRdfJ, the caise would become 
one of Its preferred [for Htistefltt] without chert 1 being an agent of prefen 

cncc, which would be impossible. 

1 MS- gl: Since it would be a distinct existent. it wnultl bate a dinitL-cl putiriun, 
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Tact] that it occurred before the [cotporeal] form came upon [the 
primal matter], which would be unpo&Lible, because the primal mat- 
ter, before the [corporeal] form came upon it + was not linked with 
the position that occurred in it together with the [corporeal] form, 
so this position would not he more appropriate to [the primal mat- 
ter] than would any other' or the priority would have occurred after 
the [corporeal] form had tome upon the primal mutter, which also 
would impossible, because the primal matter would be equally related 
to all the positions that the [corporeal] fonu to- come upon it would 
require. Therefore [She primal matter] would be equal in its rela- 
tionship to all of them, boFh oil account nf its own essence and on 
account of rhe [corporeal] form, MS 126a and so no preference 
would occur. 

lit us it would established thut that specific position would not 
be more appropriate for [the primal matter] than any other* so lor 
that position to ocoir for [the primal matter] would require a pre- 
ferring of what is [merely] admissible, without there being an agent 
of preference, which would be impossible. 

2 . The second of the two [reasons that primal matter would 
be inseparable from die corporeal form] is (hat if the primal mat- 
ter should be abstracted ifom the corporeal form then it would be 
an entity existent in actuality and it would have a predisposition ibr 
a [corporeal] form. Now, ;t single entity' would not require [both] a 
potentiality and an actuality. "I In us. the [fltyl] primal matter 44 would 
have a factor that would require this [corporeal] form, and the fac- 
tor that would require this [corporeal] form would be [some other] 
primal matter; 11 ' thus, the [first) primal matter would have L 254 
[some other] primal matter. 

{c,} The Third Corollary is on how primal mailer is linked to a 
[corporeal] form. 

Since it has been established that both the primal matter and a 
[corporeal] form would be inseparable from one another, indeed, 
that each of them is in need of the olher, but not in a way that 
would imply a circular- argument, [we note] then 

L that the primal matter has need for a [corporeal] form — 
both for [the primal matter’s own] continuance and its occupation 


1+1 T ORii-t-S "rhe primal matter" bem. 

I+ '' I. foehns The sentence hem.. Living skipped the ivholc Jirsr pan. 
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of space, not from the aspect that [the form] should be 1’ II 9 
this [otic particular coiporcalj form, but from the aspect that it would 
be any one or another [corporeal] form. 

Indeed, if the primal matter should not have need for a [coip<> 
real) form both lor [the primal mallrr's| own continuance and its 
occupation of space r then the primal matter would be an entity exist- 
ing and occupying space but without having a [corporeal | form, 
which would be ait impossibility because of what has been stud ear- 
lier, Furthermore , 

2. a | corporeal] form has need for | primal] matter — in order 
that [the form] might be made distinct and be given shape. And., 
from the aspect that [the matter] would be this [particular] primal 
matter, |che Ibrm would need it] in the way an effect needs a recep- 
tive cause. Now, primal matter is a cause receptive to the individ- 
uation of the form; indeed, the individuation and distiiieiioti of the 
[corporeal] form come to it through its limitation and shape, and 
these two factors come to it by way of primal matter, as this is the 
supportive and receptive [suhstrate] for hoth of them. 

Thus, it is apparent that the need of each one [i.e., corporeal 
form and primal matter] for the other would not be in the manner 
of a circular argument, 

fd.) The Fourth Corollary is on establishing the existence of the 
Substantial form\ 

1. [Primal | matter never exists apart from another form 1 '" [i.c,, 
one in addition to the corporeal form]. This is because, 

a) if [primal | matter should exist apart from the olhcr ^addi- 
tional] form, then bodies would not have any variation in their struc- 
tures, or in their places of being, or in their qualities such ns hear, 
cold, wetness, and dryness, or in their natural positions,’ 4 or in the 
ease of their talcing shape or separating [from it], this being a con- 
comitant of elemental wet bodies, 1 IH or in the difficulty [of taking 
shape and separating from it], this being a concomitant of elemen- 
tal dry bodies, 149 or being incapable of receptivity to separation and 
shape, this being a concomitant of celestial bodies. 


: ' w MS gl: Namely, the- 'substantial form'. 

'' Mo gl: As | bung able to -. l J ]■; | upright iit hiMBiankmd and bring Inclined hor- 
izrmtally in animals. 

,lfi MS gl: Like witer. 

H * MS gl: Like earth. 
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b) But thi^ conclusion 8 M would be false MS 12Gb on 
account of the variation of the bodies in these structures, places of 
being, and qualities. To explain the inherent necessity of the logic 
used hcre r it is that these structures, places of being and qualities; 
are [ail] different, but not from any necessity of their essences. 

2 . These [differences] are made necessary only by causes that 
require them. Now, Ft would not be possible for the corporeal form,-— 
that is similar in all bodies, to require them because [these quali- 
ties.] are different. 151 Nor would it be possible for the primal mailer 
to require them, because the substrate of a thing may not be the 
agent for the inherent within it. Therefore,, the causes of [the differ- 
ences] would be different factors also, other chats the primal matter 
and the [corporeal] form. 

a) Those [difference causing] I actors, must be closely associated 
with the primal matter and the [corporeal] form, because a transcend- 
:jeli factor would be i'elated on its equal basis to all bodies. 

b) Moreover, [ih^ difference causing factors] must be linked 
with primal matter,, because they require whatever is [inked with 
affective [i.e., reaction producing] qualities, as are [both] the ease 
and the difficulty 115 of [primal matter 1 !’] receptivity to separation and 
to joining. 

c) Fart hermore, [the difference causing factors] must be 
forms, IH not accidental qualities, since it would be impossible for 
a body to occur without being qualified by one of these [causal] 
factors. 15 * 

Now, if matter should be devoid L 255 of this [substantial [i.e., 
jjamculariringJ] form, then iHjdies would not show any differentiation 
in these structures [that haw been mentioned], because of the inher- 
ent necessity' excluding an effect when Its cause is lacking. One should 
understand chat the basis for making these statements, namely, cstab- 


lin MS gl: I.e., that there would be a luck of variation in the bodies. 

Readme with the MS, MS Garrett 989Ha, arid MS Garrett- Vahudu 4406: 
[li-kHivnihS mukhtalifah], where the antecedent would be "'these qu?liiics’ : fan- 
different]. 

I. and T: |H-fcawitLtLii i^iayr rnijj£h.Tali.fo*h|. where the antecedent Lk evidently taken, 
to foe: "‘[foe rorporeal form, alike in alJ the bodice il is [tirrt differenc}.'" 

I,? Reading wiih L, T. MS Gartrott and MS Garnett- Yahuda 44^6: [wa- 

H usritii]. 1 for: MS han: [wa-ghayri hij. 

1,1 MS I.e,, substance, 

131 MS I.e., llie sulwlahrial form [afaurah 5ibnaw‘[yah|, 
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lashing primal matter* the corporeal [form] and the substantial form, 
and the impossibility of separating one or them from the other* is 
in denying [the role ofj an agent of free choke. But the truth [of 
the matte r | is Lhat ihr | divine] ^genl of free choice is an established 
existence. 

Now, if we assume the established existence of an agent of free 
choice, the existence of primal matter and of [corporeal] form are 
admissible,, each of them without the other, and the variation among 
bodies in chejr structures, places of being, qualities* and positions are 
admissible, without there being a substantial form. 

But with a theory denying an agent of free choice, an objection 
cast be made to every one of these conclusions, [as follows]: 

Objections 

\ Objection to 1st corolla ty, 1st reason |: 

(a, 3.) Regarding tlLe first of the uvo reasons given in explaining 
the impossibility of' separating the corporeal form from primal mai- 
ler, [the objector] grants the possibility of passive action for the cor* 
poreal form by itself apari from its primal matter, in that he says 
that the necessary cause of limitation and shape [he., in the corpo- 
real form | vcouid hr a distinguishing agent. 

[Baydawi’s] statement is: “If the necessary cause of the limitation 
and shape MS 127a should be a [distinguishing] agent, then the 
corporeal form would be independent in its passive action. But the 
conclusion is false.” 

Our [ Isfahan i’s] position is lhat we Ho not giant that the conclusion 
would be false, Indeed* die corporeal form's passive action by itself 
apart front its primal matter would l>e admissible* as the fact dial a 
body being receptive to limitation and shape would not require that 
it be receptive [also] to separation and joining. Shapes may Hitler 
without there being any separation in a body, as the shapes of a 
was candle wiU change in accordance with its various configurations. 

An objection might be raised that limiiadon and shape in bodies 
hr: inconceivable except where there is a continuity between one 
[of them] and the other and a discontinuous separation of one [of 
them] from the other. And neither the continuity nor the separa- 
tion can be realized without the factor of support, 155 

111 MS gf This bring primal LCLattcr, far the passivity of the Ibmi is not by itself 
^uhout iis ^rijnaf mailer, but rather ihruu^Jp it. 
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[Objection to 1st corollary, 2nd reason]; 

(a, 2.) As to the second reason [for the impossibility of separat- 
ing corporeal fo]Tn from primal matter] art objector might admit 
that the receptivity to division by estimation would not necessitate 
a receptivity to at Loud separation, for reasons that haw been given.' 50 

An objection might lnr raised that the reply to the impossibility 
has also been given. liT 

[Objection to 2nd corollary, 1st reason]; 

\b. 1 ,J Regarding the first of the two reasons, indicating the impos- 
sibility of separating primal matter from the [corporeal] form, an 
objector might admit that alrctract matter by itself alone would require 
a definite position, on condition that the [corporeal] form would be 
closely associated with ir. An explanation of this is to say that we 
giant neither dial if primal matter should be abstracted from the 
[corjMjrcal] form then it would not have a position, nor that if a 
[corporeal] form should come npon tl and it should come to have 
a particular position with the possibility of [having] a different one, 
then [implicitly] it would be a case of something [merely] admissi- 
ble being preferred jin receiving existence] without there being an 
agent of preference. 

Such would be implied only if the [necessary] cause of the par- 
ticular position should be the primal matter alone. Bui [on the other 
hand], if the factor necessitating the particular position should be 
(he matter abstracted under the condition that the [corporeal] form 
would be closely associated with it, in such a way that the primal 
rnalter in, its abstracted stale would lie characterized by successive 
attributes one of which would require that [the 1 primal matter] be 
particularly assigned to one of the possible positions after the | cor- 
poreal] form should come upon it, then there would be no impli- 
cation that it waa a case of something ihac was merely admissible 


|M MS ai: Af, when flsFalnymi] mid [irf^rditig Baydawi's] first statement [above, 
on the philosophers 1 doctrine] fka-qiiwlpbi ft qul al-irwval] , -, <>iir position is that 
that would be implied only if die hypothetical part? (of a body" 5 shoukL lie alike, 
but tikis is nikii out.” 

MS gt ; As [Iriahani| said regarding [Baydawi’s] first statement [above fin rills' 
philosophers' dentriiiej. ‘'An objection might hr rakwri ihai a [thret-dinrsenskitsa] 
body having] ettlco&ion, taken as [such] an extension, would be a Kpixifio nature 
that oectiFSj so fit* necessary features] would run vary . . 
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L 256 l>cing preferred [for receiving existence] without there being 
tin agent of preference . ,a 

An objection might 1>C raised that if the primal matter „ I ] 20 
as lxang qualified 1 by ihese attributes, should be given a particular 
existence in some position, then it would no longer be an abstrac- 
tion; but if [the primal matter] should not be given such a partic- 
ullzation, then, while having tlic.se attributes, its relationship to |cach 
and] all [possible] positions would be one [and the same], and so 
the implication would be that it was a case of what was merely 
admissible being preferred without there being any agent of prefer- 
ence.. MS S 27b 

(Objection to 2nd corollary, 2nd reason]: 

(b.— 2.) Regarding the second reason demonstrating the impossi- 
bility of separating primal matter from (he |cor|X>rea]| form, an 
objector might admit die fact that a single entity might be the source 
for many. A full statement of this would be to ask why it would not 
be admissible that primal matter should be the source for both jH>len- 
tiaiity and actuality, assuming that it would be abstracted from the 
[eoiporcal] form and that it would be something exigent in actual- 
ity and receptive to the [corporeal] form, 

[Bay dawi's] statement is that there would be the implication iliac 
a single entity would be the source of many [entities]. 

Our [Mahatii\s] position would be to ask> “Why do you hold thaE 
it is not admissible for a single entity to be the source of many?" 
What has been said [on your part) to prove the lack of its admis- 
sibility in causes anti dfccts has already been shown to be spurious. 
The source for primal matter having being in actuality would not 
be the primal matter itself but rather, die source of its hairing being 
in actuality would be its existential cause. 

[No objection is made regarding 3rd corollary’ (c.)] 

[Objection to 4th corollary]: 

(d.) Regarding the proof given in establishing the substantial form, 
an objector could demand to know from the philosophers what is 
the necessary cause for the variation coming from the substantial form, 
file might say that] just as bodies differ in the accidental qualities 


m MS gi- Jttuc rather, fee implication would that whsE was admissible was 
preferred by its 'ia®ein of preference' [i.e. n fear one of [fee maiicr’*] attrife 

lms would require that Ji bv given a ’position/ in existence). 
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[hat you [the philosophers] have mentioned, so they differ lti the 
lorms that you have set lip as the sources of those accidents. Therefor, 
if the specification of bodies through those accidental qualities should 
he caused necessarily by substantia] forms, lv> then their specification 
by this | type off form 1 *'"' would make it necessary that they have 
their being through other forms. Then what would be said about 
[these latter forms] would be like what was said about the first one, 
so then implicitly the argument would be an infinite series, 

[I. a.) [In answer, the philosophers] might argue that the 
specification of a particular element al body through jits] particular- 
ising substantial form would take place only because [its] matter, 
prior to the origination of that form within it, had been causally 
modified by another [corporeal] form through which its matter had 
become predisposed to receive the appropriate form, 

(2.-a,) Furthermore, [in answer, the philosophers] might argue 
that the specification o! celestial bodies through their substantial forms 
would take place because every celestial sphere would have matter 
differing in quiddity Iron) the matter of [every] oilier celesliaJ sphere, 
and every [kind of] matter would refuse to receive anything except 
the [appropriate] form that would occur within it, 

l.-a. | l]j rebuttal of these answers], the objector then could 

assert 

a) that whatever the factor [may be], [that the philosophers] 
theorize to be the necessary cause for the specification oJ a particular 
body through its particularizing [substantial | form, [the body r> s spe- 
cial nature is derived in facr| from |itsj prior elemental states, and 

b) that from the various [kinds of] celestial matters [them 
is derived in fact] the cause for the variance in the accidental qual- 
ities and structures |of bodies ]j and 

c) therefore, it may be hdd ]ej chat elemental bodies MS 
1 28a are each One made specific through a particular [new] qual- 
ity, because prior to its being characterized by this quality" it had 
been causally modified by another [earlier] quality on account of 
which its matter bad been predisposed to receive the appropriate 
[new] quality. 


l '* MS Garrett 93flIIa reads, “should make Ll accessary that there he a ‘sub- 
Rtanlial forni'^ [yujih :-as i yakiin surah nauflyah], 

IIW The MS reads. il by these lbrms i: Ibi-iillta al-suwarj. 

Idl The MS atonic reads, '“it Is indicated 1 [ta'ayyang, Other sources: [yuqa]|. 
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2. a. Regarding celestial bodies, every one of them would be 
made specific hy a particular quality because its matter would not 
receive anything I, 257 except that quality. In such a case [as the 
objector has set forth] the need to establish this [substantial] form 
would collapse. 

But another objection could be raised that the [first] objector does 
not have the righl to demand from [philosophers] by what cause 
die variation of a substantial form is made necessary, A body attains 
| its nature] as a species through (he [particularising action of| die 
substantial form, and indeed, a body cannot possibly attain [its nature] 
without being given subsistence by one of these substantial forms. 
Further, the accidental qualities mentioned are specifically applied 
to a body that has been particularized upon obtaining its substan- 
tial form. And so, Lhc sul>slanlial form docs not require what the 
accidental qualities mentioned do require, namely, dependence upon 
something closely associated with the Ixxiy; 1 112 but rather, [the sub' 
stantial form] requires that its dependence be upon the [Divine 
Transcendent and) Incorporeal Agent. 163 

baydawi said: 1, 257, T 120 


3, Classes of bodies 

The philosophers hold ihat bodies ate either simple or composite. 

Simple lwxiies are spherical, because a unitary nature does nor 
require variegated structures. They arc divisible into celestial bodies 
and elemental [terrestrial bodies] , the first [of these divisions com- 
prising] the celestial spheres and the celestial orb.s. 

Simple kvdud cefeftial spheres 

The celestial spheres established by astronomical observation arc 
nine, the firs( [to be considered of these nine] being the greatest 
sphere [or] the ^glorious thmne f , rhe body encompassing all other 
bodies, A number of reasons point to [the existence of die ninth 
and greatest sphere]. 


luj MR jdr fi t . | the suljcsUkntMl form. 

IM MR [al-fa'ili Al^mufanql Who le God Most High. 
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a. Bodies arc Limited, for a reason we shall give, and therefore * 
a body would be The ultimate limit of them all, 

b. The 'direction [of view) 1 constitutes the mutual link between a 
line of sight pointing' and the 'goal 1 which [a body] in motion’ 
change seeks to attain. 164 

I - Therefore, Lhe 'direction [of view] /goal 1 is* something exis- 
tent, isol something abstracitxl [from external reality], and it it not 
a body because it is not divisible. If the ease should be otherwise, 
and if ihc moving |tmdy] on arriving half-way [to its goal) should 
stop, (hen the direction of view/ goal would not include what is 
beyond [the point to which it had attained]. Tn other words, if the 
[body’s] motion-change should he away from ihc direction of view /goal, 
then fwhat was beyond the point attained] likewise [would not l>e 
included in, the direction of view/ goal], while if [the motion-change] 
should be toward the direction of view/ goal, then the direction of 
view/ goal would include what was beyond [the point attained]- Thus 
[the direction of view/ goal] would be corporeal [in its reference], 

2, Moreover, the factor delimiting [the direction of view/ goal] 
would be a single body. [This is so] because if this delimiting body 
should be doubled, and 

a) if one [of the two resulting ladies] should not encom- 
pass the other, then that which is near [i,c., to the body in motion- 
change] would be limited by both [bodies ] + but not that which is 
remote [i.e., from the body in motion-change]. Hut 

b) if [one of the two resulting bodies] should encompass [the 
other], then the body encompassed would be inside [the other. This 
is true], since 

c} the [larger] encompassing body would delimit the bounds 
of the | smaller] body that h near [to the body in motion-change | 
by | die larger body's] encompas&ment [of the whole system]; and 

tf) [the larger encompassing body would delimit die bounds 
of] the body that is remote by the fact of" [that larger body’s ownj 
containment of the center ]of the whole system]. 166 

3. Further, [that single body delimiting the direction of view| 
would l>e simple, since if [that body] should be otherwise [i.e., com- 


161 [al-jihali muts/alK-q zl-ishirah wa-fnaqjad al-inuLihat-nk bi-ai-wuiml ilayha-,. 
Ie * [. . . idha al-muhit yuhaiddid al-qurb bi-muhtiihi wa-a]-bu ( d hL-rnjiflta.jtihi]. 
ftaydawi's, wipwfd L^iciE^ slateirucjii must be interpreted by one's muieinalivc 
reconilrucliun with the help oJ Isfahan i in. the commentary foSLowinj;. 
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poriic], then dissolution validly would be predicated of it, as [the 
dissolution!] would be in the direct line of gradual motion-change 
going loward the direction of view /goal, since the direction of view 
Ji sgm«thii;g belonging to ibe body but not nn account or it, — and 
therefore, [that single body] would be spherical, 

c, Astronomical observation confirma the fact that 1 her celestial 
orbs and (he celestial spheres are moving in a | regular | daily motion- 
change and in other irregular motions. So, necessarily ihcre would 
be a body dial encompasses them [all] and causes them to move in 
their daily motion-change. 

L This reason demonstrates |tho existence of a ninth sphere, 
and it does not demonstrate that [the ninth sphere] is encompassed 
by all [other celestial] ljodies. 

2. Regarding the eight remaining [celestial spheres], these are 

demonstrated [to exist] 

a] by the difference in the motion-changes of (he celestial 
orl>s [i,e., the planets and stars embedded in the celestial spheres], 
and 

b) by the lari that. motion-change by [the orbs] theiuseivcs 
would he impossible because tio tearing and piercing of the celes- 
tial spheres would be possible. 

Ail objection could be raised that if it should be granted that the 
tearing and piercing [of the celestial spheres] would be impossible, 
then why would it not be admissible that every celestial orb would 
have a domain [in which] it would move alone or with mutual sup- 
port by the other celestial orhs. lw 


:t1. The material covered in Baydawi's present Tuple- 3 may Ire loLindi generally 
in Ibn Sina's Isfunat, vol. 2, from page 16S. where the running headline announces 
‘'A Remark (asEiarahl Oti Establishing the Directions esf View [al-jihalj 31 ; to page 
27 I where ends -u. discussion of tlse iriLr rarLinn of tEie dements with each other in 
lortnitig blends and building blocks Ebr composite bodies, The bulk of tiae disevis- 
siO]i is by Nasir al-Lhij Tnsi. eornmeTituig on Ibn Fiona's wriLitig. 

In conirast, F.D. Him in Ids Muhtuial, pugn l+€ and 141, very Compactly relaLes 
imv*i >4 these same xubkipics, grouped under the iwo hea<b "The fSimpkl Cele-ftial 
Body 1 * (Hid " I Kn- [Simple J n.-rre-.M irrmi] Klemr-ruy] Body”, as, the tinsi subdivision from 
his Etalrmrni [Philosophers are agreed thar| '"a body is ehhrr simple or coanpoa- 
5Ee.'' Again Niisir i|-Tlin Tusi is the corumcrit-ainir, and he doubtes the- Amount id' 
malerial under each hfaditig m fill the Iwo pages respectively. No mention is made 
here of originality in I hu $jna's coverage. 

Riii ftUs ™t the pieinre of the iiniverie as a serh^i of concentric Iransparr-rac 
splteres when lie describes the four terrestrial Hemenls. Eaili element is described 
as having its own sphere about the earth, which is the central celestial sphere and 
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Isfahan! says: L 237 f I ]2l, MS 120a 

3. Clashes of bodies 

Bodies arc cither simple or Composite. That is because either there 
is not in them a composite of potentialities and natures,, or die re is 
[in them] a composite of potentialities and natures, 11' there should 
not be in them a composite of potentialities and natures then (the 
IkkIScs] would be simple L 258 as are water and air, but if there 
should be in them a composite of potential! Ltcs and natures then 
| the bodies] would lie composites as are plants and ani trials. 

Simple bodies ate spherical in shape > a sphere being a body that 
is encompassed by a single surface inside which there is a [central] 
point from which the radii going out in all directions [to this sur- 
face] are equal, 161 The shape that a simple body naturally requires 


the first elemental sphere in the universe. About the sphere i>r esnh then a the 
sphere of water (which naturally flows to the lower (and Ifvcls), then the Sphere q£ 
air. and then the irpbew of lire, which reaches up toward th^ sphere of the mnon. 
There is a continuing interaction of generation and. corruption between and among 
the adjacent elements, especially between earth and water, water and air, and air 
atLJ fin, some quantity of one gradually changing dialo the Either. 

BnyciawL arid Ididiaui, both wrkitlg lei the mode lecturer with students, pre- 
seitt the EWtUedd tystematitidfly and progressively. Both, we thifife* makr: ;ut oiipi- 
rod and distinct eHort to clarify the organization and presentation of die material 
for students at different Levels of understanding 

Mil', hig in iih-.'k m a scholar time after Ifcivtliiivi ;ipm 5 contemporary wirb Isfahani, 
we see 'Adud al-Din Iji writing in his book <d Mtwntjif ft h uVm ai-kdla/u, tin 1 - fourth 
Mawqif on substances, (which precisely corresponds to Baydawi's Book 1, Section 3) 
from p. 195 (“The bod>' is divided into simple and romposjle 11 } through p. 224 
where Iji lakes up the topic of bknds arid their ramifications. 

A contra ei c feature of Iji's Mmvatjif b that he Is using geographical and topo- 
graphical metaphoric Henna as division markers in hts text. In treating so many 

abatrews thciologif.al factors, sqmfidnie; this geographer 1 '?. vocabulary comes to appear 
a bit clumsy. Further, Iji is aLsn constantly Listing reasons for hts conclusions. Wc 
readily agree that thU U a necessary and helpful feature:, one Ehat no doubt Iji had 
learned well from Baydawi's, outlines, eirber in person directly, being in attendance 
with his lutor, -or indirectly from hts tutor, who was a registered student with 
Baydawi. In chc books U> which wc have been referring Ihn S-ina and F.D. Razi 
perhaps only seem not to he as addicted 10 tint good habit as I_ii. We can surmise 

liven from [bi.$ survey, although le as neither deep nor cxtc-tLsive, Chat this routine 
scholarly practice, exemplified by Baydavti, has influenced Ija notably and well. 

Lbf I:: the margin at this point in the J£ IJEa,] there is h figure to illustrate 
lire dcscriptioti. A drolc in red ml, with ttv. 1 - outside ifesigiiftLeti surface, Lias a miu\ 
"rhe spherical body ij Linder the su-rlkep.” Inside rhrs main civclr ai rhe center is at 
very small eirde in hlack ink indicated as, '‘this is rhe Jcrmra)] point., encircled 
by rod dots with llu- nolo. ’'this is (he small [central] point with rite lines [radii] 
gmiig ni u from the ptjint to the surlaot" 
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is die sphere, because che factor [hat determines Sirs required shape 
is its [own] nature, and that is a single unit. Further , [the shape's] 
receptive substrate is a simple body that is also single [in kind]* and 
ilic efleeL of an agent single |in kind] upon a receptive substrate sin- 
gle [in kiticlf would not be variegated, so necessarily it is spherical. 
If the ease should be othenvise. then its structural shapes would be 
variegated, but a nature single [in kind] within a receptive substrate 
single [in kind! does not reqisjic variegated structural shapes. 

Simple bodies arc divided into the celestial bodies and the ele- 
mental [terrestrial bodies], the celestial bodies being either the celes- 
tial spheres or the celestial orbs. MS 3 2ftb 

Simple bodied celestial spheres 

The way to establish the existence of the celestial spheres is through 
deductive inferences 3 ™ drawn from the motion-changes found to exist 
by [astronomical] observation. 3 ^ [This is done; after determining |T: ' 
the [relevant | philosophical principles, namely: 

a. Every motion-change will be derived front a body that of its 
own self is in motion-change; 

b. Anything that is contained within [the body that is in motion- 
change of its own self] will have motion-change as an accidental 
quality; 

c. There must be a continuity in the circular motion-changes of 
tine simple celestial bodies; 

d. There must be a mutual tooformahillcy in Jtlre movements of 
these celestial bodies]; and 

ft- There cannot be any tearing or piercing of the structures [of 
the spheres]. 

Further, the way to know about the existence of the celestial orbs 
|lc. ? the stars and planets] is through observation, and nothing eLse. 

The universal celestial spheres, those that have been proven to 
exist through observations done in the method established by [our] 
contemporary scholars, are nine [in number]. These encompass others 
in such a way chat the ji [titer] concave surface of the containing one 


m L and Tt [irtidlalit]; Llie MS ar*i MS Garrett 9G3Hb: [istidtal]- 

n '' MH gJ: l!v asTiwnonjical i^HCKvatLOa) is meant Lhac study which gives knowl- 
edge of die manner of i>pe [kayftyjih ] 1 of the universe. 

L & T: [laqni'l; MSj [taqarm.r]. 
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is in contact with the [outer] convex surface of thr one contained, 
and die center of the totality is the center of the earth. 

One of them, — [the ninth one that] is. not set wrth celestial orbs, 171 
and that encompasses the other eight [spheres] and causes the whole 
[system] to move in a daily motion-change.” 1 — is called the ’great- 
est sphere',, the ‘highest sphere 1 * the 'glorious throne [of Gnd]\ the 
body encompassing ah other bodies, and the delimiter of fall] the 
regional directions, [Three] reasons indicate its existence, 

a. The first [reason supporting the existence of the ninth sphere] 
is that bodies are limited, for reasons we shall mention. r * Therefore, 
it ts a body that is the ultimate boundary of [□!![ bodies, and the 
body that is the ultimate boundary of [ail] bodies necessarily must 
encompass them all. 

If die case should be otherwise, then the implication would be 
that [the universe ends in] a void that is boundless, although our 
assumption is [that tile universe] is limited, 

b, The second [reason supporting thr existence of the ninth sphered 
is that a 'direction of view' 5 is an existent entity and has a position. 

[This reason is valid because the 'direction of view ,: J is [both] 

1. a aensatcly perceived line of sight pointing*, and it is also 

2 . the 'goaf which a body in ] notion-change sucks to attain. 171 

Now, whatever is [both] a semsately perceived line of ^glit point- 
ing, and the goal which a body in motion-change seeks to attain, 
would be an existent entity and not an abstraction; that is, it would 
ha% r c a position [within existence]. Therefore, a direction of view is 
an existent entity, not something abstracted from material [reality], 
that is. it has a position [within existence], 

Baydawi’s expression, "which [a body , . ,] seeks to attain”, is a 
reference to the reply to a supposed interpolation the gist of which 
is that an objection would lie raised not granting that everything 
that was the goal of a body in gradual motion-change must be an 
existent entity. Indeed, whiteness might be the goal of a Iwady in 

m L 238 gl: From this fact Ptolemy demcnatnu^d that if [the iptaH&i sphere] 
lind bprri get wLl]| <.v]c$[ial cigtjs [law gamA rtiLLkawkahanf itifti we wimlfl have seen 
iltcac ct-ksiial orb. became the spheres arc [im-sparc Lit and hair no [colo-J-J no they 
do not i*m:n our vision from serins; what is behind them . . . [frum Jur^iit 1 } con> 
mcniaty on ]ji J s Muwa^]. 

lfl MS gl: From the cust to the wesl in -a duy and nLtjht as ant rtvohaticm. 

MS In T-ufjiic 3 of lLlL? finst chapter, 

11 pi-diimhi iflushar Llayhii ishaxah hiwiyah wsHmaq^ad [i-a3-muliil|arrik Iji-id- 
wilful ibayhi] . 
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gradual motion-change from blackness, but sdll [the whiteness] is 
not an existent entity. 1 ' 1 As fully stated, the reply would bo that 
whatever is the goal L 25$ that a body in gradual motion-change 
seeks to attain— but lias not yet done stv — ri an existent entity, And 
a hotly li] gradual motion-change fmtn blackness to whiteness is seek- 
ing to attain the whiteness, not to arrive at it [as if it were a location], 
3. Now, a ‘direction of view/ goal 1 is. not a body,, since a dirro 
lion of view /goal is not divisible, while every body is divisible. 1 ™ We 
[Isfahanij have stated that a direction of view/goal MS 1211a would 
not be divisible only because, if 

a} ic should be divisible, and if 

bj the body in gradual motion-change should attain what is 
assumed to be the nearer of two parts fi,e v of the divided direction 
oJ 1 dew/goalj to the body in gradual motion-change* and if 

c) [the. body in motion /change] should stop* then that |sLop- 
|jjng place] would constitute the [new] direction of view/goal, noi 
what is beyond it. Thus, of whaE we hEid assumed to be the direc- 
tion of view/ goal, only part would he ihe [new] direction of view/ goal, 
itot the totality itself But 

dj if [the body in gradual motion-change] should not stop, 
then inevitably either 

1} it would move away from the ] original) direction of 
view/goal, and then the case would be die same |as in fc}], that is, 
die point attained would be the [new] direction of view/goal, not 
merely part of the [original] direction of view/gaal; or 

2) it would move toward the [original] direction of 
view/goal. and then the direction of view/goal would constitute what 
was beyond [re.,, as originally] , and so what wc had assumed [i.e., 
in alternative (c)] to be the [new] direction of view/goal would not 
be such |ar al3|. 

An objection might be raised that the division would noi he 
restricted, and thus it would be admissible that there be gradual 
motion-change within die direction of vicw/goal, neither away from 
it nor toward it. The answer [to this objection] would be that the 


1,1 MS sd For, ihe Fact ii ^h-at a gradually changing entity may take samethin^ 
nonexineni: us ii-. goal, 

Our anchors wrk [i> present jind explain The rxvmplot motion of rnodpnt-change 
T,vith itK own notion of direction nf progress to [lie gns.1 intended. 

1 '' MS a;ldd: So iho direction of view would noi hr- a body. 
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gradual motion-change within a divided ratify would be either away 
from a direction of view/ goal or toward a direction of view/goal, 
so thr two divisions itl ihe Hrst example would be repeated. Moreover^ 
the entity within which the gradual morion-change takes place would 
Ik: a distance, not the direction of view. And if the direction 

of view/goal should be an existent entity and not an abstraction, 
and it is not a body, then it would lx? corporeal [in its reference], 
Furthermore, the direction of view would he in two classes, one class 
changing according co the assumption, as right and Iclt, before and 
behind, and the other class not changing, and lhai [second] one 
would be whatever is natural, as above and below. The directions 
of view that do change, according to the assumption, would be with- 
out limit | in number], since the direction of view is Lhe extremity 
of an extension, and it is possible to assume (hat any body would 
have an unlimited number of extensions, and that every one of their 
extremities would be a direction of view. The judgment that there 
are [just] six directions of view ;i.e., right, lelt, tieforc, behind, above, 
and below] is well known, but it is not [precisely] true. 1 " 

4t, The agent delimiting the two directions of view by nature 
would be a single body, since naturally the two directions of view, — 
[in this context [ I mean above and below, — would have a delimit* 
ing agent that inevitably would designate them and delimil them. 
This is because 

a) the direction of view would be corporeal and undivided 
and si [therefore j would oovittilute a boundary/™ anti (it is because [ 

b) a boundary does not subsist in itself but rather in an 
entity' Other than itself, and that Other entity designates and delim- 
its it- 

c} Now, as a direction of view would have a position, its 
position by in herein necessity would be within that delimiting [body]. 
Moreover, k would not be admissible for its posit inn tn be [either] 
within a vend, the existence of which is excluded, or within a haTnogo 
neons plenum, in such a way that any one of the boundaries as- 


'' MS gl: I.-e., the wculki not Lie true, Lu! the dirrclione uT view would 

be feat. 

Iri MS gl: [he.,] -v trrm:Ln.iJ5 [nitiayah], 

L 259 gl: Itl which ihtre ckt not cxeI ljou.CLdiin.et that dillt:r in [(lueirj real- 
ities, sinco it would be it Iwcly having no boundary, 

Jugani in hii Tc'rifiti didurOs it that: The JiOiiiD^hfOui plenum consist'd of the 
ucLestjal spheres and the elements except Ei>r (be CtWtVtx surface of tbt gXiUM 
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sumed T 122 to exist in [the plenum] would constitute one direc- 
tion of view* and some other of its boundaries would constitute 
another direction of view opposite [the tirstl, [tins haphazard stale 
being] due to the lank of [a particular] one of those boundaries hav- 
ing priority for being a direction of view and another [particular 
one] for being another direction of view naturally differing from [ihe 
other] , 

d) Therefore, it is determined that |the position of the direc- 
tion of view] should be in an entirely different entity, external to 
that with which it is homogeneous, and that entity without a doubt 
would be a body, or [at least] something corporeal because of the 
necessity MS 129b for it to be host to a position, anti on both 
assumptions it inevitably would be a body, 

5. Moreover, the agent delimiting both [of these] directions of 
view by necessity is a single body. This is because, 

a) if [the delimiting agent] should be plural, and if one part 
of [the agent] should not be encompassed by Lhc other part, but 
rather these two parts [of the agcnl] should be two bodies entirely 
distinct [Horn each other] within the position, then the near one of 
fhv two would be delimited 1. 26b but not (he ■nemoie one, Indeed, 
neither of the two bodies would be delimited by [the position] except 
the one near it, ]4fJ while the one remote from it IHI would not be 
delimited, Then neither of the two directions of view would be delim- 
ited by either one of the two [parts of the agent] , although thr 
delimiting agent necessarily must delimit [both] of the two directions 
of view at the same time, Or, 

h) if [(he delimiting agent] should be plural, and if one of 
the two [parts of the agent] should be encompassed by the other, 
then the situation of Ehc [one] encompassed by [the other] in the 
delimiting process would l>e inside, 1 ^ [and it would be] a situation 
occurring in the delimiting process as an accidental quality, since 
the encompassing pan would be su!hcienl LB3 by itself to delimit both 
directions of view. [This would lie h ue] since the near [direction of 


sphere whirh is manifestly the [final] surface, the homogeneity in tlfe plenum con- 
sisting in the fivct that it* pam aw uniuFitLIy cornputibk, 

1 ,J| MS gl: I.e., the near* one’s direction of view and chat ■would he upward. 
lii MS g3: I.e.. the remote one's direction of view and that would be downward, 
lH MS gl: T.e,, it wi.iu3d have no effect upvn the delimiting pjflCttS, 

" M,S g?: Because if it should he hei extended body [musuffldanj then it svookf 
liave art encompassing surface and a center. 
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view] 184 would be de limited by |" the theoretical greatest bedy’sj encom- 
passing [surface] „ and (he remote [direction oi' view] 105 would be 
delimited by [the theoretical greatest body’s] center point, [(bat ten- 
[4 : i' point] being e 1 1 e boundary [point] rno«i remote from [the great - 
eat body's] encompassing surface. So, it is determined that the agent 
delimiting both directions of view would be a single body. 

Thus, [the case is that] either both directions of view would be 
bounded by [the single body] in view of its being single, or they 
would not be so bounded in view of its being single. The Ibrtner 
alternative would be impossible, for (he two natural directions of 
view necessarily would be the two extremities of an extension. And 
if the single body, in view of its being single, should delimit what 
would be adjacent to it, I mean what would he near, then it would 
l>t* occluded from delimiting what would he opposite to it, I mean 
what would be remote, for what would be remote from it would 
not be delimited. 

So, it is established that the delimiting would be by a single body, 
not because it would be single, but rather because it would have a 
center and an encompassing surface. Thus, the direr! ion of view that 
b near.. 1 mean what above, ® would be delimited by [the body's] 
encompassing surface, while the direction of view that is remote, 1 
mean what is below, would be delimited by ihe boundary point most 
remote from il. namely, the center. 

Moreover, both directions of view 107 [Logically | require that a [sin- 
gle] body encompass the whole [universe]; but as for [(hat single 
body] being tile ninth sphere* no. [they do not so require.] 

6. Further, the body delimiting the directions of view would 
be simple. This is because, 

a) if it should be composed of bodies having different natures'® 
then dissolution would lie truthfully predicated of it* since the parts 
of every body composed ol differing natures truly dissolve,, these 
being various bodies, and they would go back to their natural domains. 

And 


m MS gh fJ.ej* upward 
lf " MS gi. [lx.], downward. 

The MS varies rnalrirvBj 'above' and ^bckiw’ indefinite iviihoui & deftniie am- 
c:L<\ 1 ^, T, and MS Garrett WHHlIa add che dcfiiiicr article . 

1,3 MS gh T his would be an objection. 

L & P: [riba*]; MS: (jabfcyiT 
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b) the dissolution would inkr place in a direct line of grad- 
ual mouun-change proceeding Horn one direction of view to another 
direction of \irw. Thus, 

c) the direction of view would belong to [the body]* but 
would not be on account of it s IH! ^ 

d) because them it would he necessary for the directions of 
view to be prior to the [assumed] parts of l he delimiting body, and 
to the body [itself], and 

e} therelbre the direction of view ±\1S L30a would belong 
to [the body], but would not be On account of it, and 

1") thus, the delimiting agent would not [in fact] be a delim- 
iting agent, hut this would be contrary [to Ltie hypothesis]. 

Now, if the delimiting agent should be a simple body, then it 
would 1 xt spherical w Ijeeause of what you have already learned, 
from this it is known that a straight directional force would not be 
in the nature of the agent delimiting the directions of view. If it 
should be otherwise, then the direction of view would belong to [die 
body], but would not be on account of it, and then the delimiting 
agent would not [in fact] be a delimiting agent. 

c. The third [reason supporting the existence of the ninth sphere] 
h that astronomical observations bear witness to the fact that the 
celestial spheres and the celestial orbs |i,e,. die Siars and planets] 
move with a swift daily motion-change from the east to I he west, 
and with other irregular motion-changes, so necessarily there would 
he a body that encompasses them all and causes them to move in 
their daily morion-change. 

7. This reason demonstrates [the existence of| a ninth sphere, 
and it does tio( demonstrate, that [the ninth sphere] is encompassed 
by all [other celestial] bodies, 

d. The eight remaining spheres are proved to cjdsi by the vari- 
ation in the motion -changes of flic celestial orbs and the impossi- 
bility of their having motion by themselves, because it would lie 
impossible for the spheres to be tom and pierced. 171 

1171 L 2611 gl: The direction of view would be limited [ m Utah ad didaJi] to i[ |lahu], 
rwl limited by ii [la bihij. fFmm ■'shaTh J r ' — presumably Juqani^ j^Ioes uit JsIhh-iLiii's 
cOtimifrtiary.i 

L 260 c;lr Then implicitly it wuukl eticumpniu itll bodies, iLHiaerwisc, its c*{Ci 
tta.1 ; I i i r ■ I. - l ■ i 1 1 hi[ vjesy wi:-nlr3 rn>l IK" lit'HJi'Ldfd. 

v ' : L, 2EjQ gl: in Ulnc tin? spimrea wmlat hn- tom and penetrated [yataldia.rraql 
arid the celestial urlis [illku: about Jimocip Lbcm as fisli move in water. 
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a} Thus, under the timeslot Sphere is she Sphere of the 
Fised Stars 3¥J L 261 thaf moves slowly from west to east having 
two poles and an equator, these being other than the poles and 
equator of the Greatest Sphere. This one [the eighth] is also called 
the Sphere of the Zodiac, 

b) Then [seventh] comes the sphere of Saturn; 
t) then [sixth] the sphere of Jupiter ; 1 "- 1 

d) then | lifth] the sphere of Mars; 154 

e) then [fourth] the sphere of the sun according to [the gen- 
eral] opinion; " 

f} then [third] the sphere of Venus: 1911 
g) then [second] the sphere of Mercury; 151 
It) then [first] the sphere of the moon- 1 * 0 These [last] seven 
are called the [concentric sphere] likenesses to the sphere of the 
Zodiac. 1901 All these [foregoing] then would he the 'universal spheres'. 

With regard to the ‘minor sphere^ 300 each of the universal major 
spheres — those related to the seven mobile planets but not the sun. 
include* 

i) a [smaller] sphere revolving in an epicycle 3 1 that, does 
tint encircle the earl la, being situated] in ihc compact space outside 
the center [of the earth and between each pair of adjacent major 
spheres]. The convex [outer] surface of the epicycle tomes in con- 
tact with each of the two surface^ 11 * [of the compact space] at two 
[Kiinls of which ihe one farther from the center of the earth is called 


IK MS gb It completes iis ^ydc idawj^Jil Lit 24,000 vtats* wfule Ikukmy savs ii 
is iii 36,H>0 years.. 

1 ■' MS gJ: l.c , chaL completes its- tytlc in twelve yean. 

1,1 MS gk That cOTTLiJeies its cyde in iwu years less a mouth and a half. 

m fJkisws: I. MS Thai compleira Its cycle in a year. 2, L 261: — He said 
“according 10 the geaKTal opinitm' 1, only because some [authorities] said the sphere 
of Venus is above rhe sphere of fbc sort, and sonic said the- spliere of Mercury is 
above it- 

1,6 MS gk That completes its cycle in a year ako. 

m MS gl: That completes its cycle in about thirty years. 

I '* 1, MS g]: Tliar, utonijilijes Lis cycle in a year. 

|,|V [(^nernuie sphere] likenesists to the SpfLere of the Zodiac. — MS gl: ISpcILiid 

{muCTiaththaMt li-Falfll: al-burujl; L and T, hi?) (Jarrell ’900-Ha; [bi-ialak]. 

Mb gl: J.y n |ihe rynn] 'minor spheres' means spheres rhai are encompassed 
by rhe ‘universal spheres’. 

[Falak radwidn). 

i3f l.c. , For instance, the concave surface oF Sphere Six and the convex Surface of 
sphere flvn: . 
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an ‘apogee* and the one nearer to it a ‘perigee 1 T 1 ' Further, [each 
universal major sphere] envelops 

2) a [second, larger] epicyclic sphere eccentric to the cen- 
ter of die earth ® 1 (but] encompassing ihc earth, [while yelj separate 
from its neighboring likeness [i.e,, the next larger concentric sphere]. 
Their two convex surfaces and their two concave surfaces 3 ^ come 
in contact at two points, of which the one farther from the center 
of the earth is called the ‘apogee 1 ,® 6 while, the one nearer to it is 
called the ‘perigee 5 .. 

As for the sun, one of the two [lessor] spheres is sufficient for it, 
that is, [either] the eccentric one [on the larger epicycle] or die one 
revolving [on (he smaller epicycle], without preference being given 
to one of them rather than the other. However, MS i 30h Ptolemy 
saw lit to assort as a certainty that the eccentric one was preferable. 

[The astronomers] have affirmed that Mercury has another sphere 
lliaK is also eccentric, so Mercury has two [minor] spheres [V and 
'b 1 ] both being eccentric, |and one ['a 1 ] being also epicyclic] |i.e., 
both these spheres are in addition to the sphere that is epicyclic 
only]. The [universal major concentric splicre| likeness [i.e., pre- 
sumably either Mercury or the next lari^er to it] envelops this one 
| L nj of the two, as the rest of the [universal majorj concentric spheres 
envelop their [next sniaHer| Likenesses. This one [VI is called the 
'revolving one 1 , and this ‘revolving 5 [epicyclic sphere] goes about iiud 
around and envelops the other ["}>*] [ix. t the second eccentric sphere], 
as the rest of the [universal major] concentric spheres envelop their 
likenesses. This other one [ c b‘] is called rhe ‘deferent 3 ® 7 [i,c„ as it 
is the bearer] of the [first eccentric and] epicyclic sphere pa 5 ]. 

Moreover, [(he astronomers | affirm shat the moon has another 
|i.c., a third minor] sphere, that envelops its [other minor] spheres, 
| the] eccentric and ihe epicyclic. Thar [third] sphere is called the 


■' IW Apogee [dhitwalh also [awj|; |.>crigcc [hadJd]- 

■ w 1^ T, and MS Garreti 'jifMHa: [ua-faUk kb&rij al-markaa "an matkaz aJ-ard]j 
the MS: [wa-faJal kliarij 'an markaz al-nrd], 

I.e., (1) of Lhe sphere revuhin^ on live Larger epicycle and (2) of the adjacent 
OSnCenthc univmul sphere-. The MS clarifies the reference* by a coded indication. 

These lines parallel die lines jnst preceding, except [be Lhe term used for 
‘apogee’ lawj] . The manner yf contact b^wten two convex surfaces may he sug- 
gested. to l>f j-f Thar he tween two ooncavc suriarea not clear from rhe tlesH’rip- 
Len. buL pcrtiaps may Ik: suggested aw a touching |yy ovedapping, dots (■<—(. 

® 7 The ‘defneiu. 1 [al-tia.mll]. 
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1 ob3iquc t one, Now. tlur moon’s major concentric sphere encompasses 
this ‘oblique’ sphere, and so [in the case of the moon, its] major 
concentric sphere is called the greater eoneentric sphere.™ 

So, the total number of spheres is twenty-four of these [twenty- 
lour], the centers of ten conform to (he center of (he earth, the cen- 
ters of right are eccentric to the center T 123 of the earth, and 
sis arc spheres on epicycles. 

The Highest Sphere [ninth] moves with the primary swiftness of 
daily motion,' 1 ' 1, and ail else besides it moves in accordance with [but 
not equal tof its motion. 

The Sphere of the Fixed Stars moves with a secondary slow motion, 
and all else besides it moves in accordance with its motion. 

Each of the oilier spheres has its own specific way of motion, 
except for the six [concjenlric sphere] likenesses that are alxjve the 
moort. They move only according to the two motions mentioned. 

Of the celestial orbs seven of them arc planets that move, each 
one in a sphere in the order set forth. And of the planets that move 
then: are five ‘bewildered ones*, 311 namely, those other than the sun 
and the moon. 

As for the fixed [celestial orbs] (he.* the stars], they are innumer- 
able. More than a thousand and a score of them have been observed, 
all in the eighth sphere, namely, [the Sphere of the Fixed Stars, or] 
the Sphere of the Zodiac, and they may be in many of the spheres, 

[Haydawi] T our author, ,said dial an objection could i>e raised that 
if it should be admitted that the tearing and piercing [of the spheres] 
would be an impossibility, then why would it not be admissible 


103 [al-jawzahinr] Hiizardiiiig a* a sum ruse & suggvsk'd CttpLaJfiaiiotl for (he rlakilT 
of 1I1 is utilqijf Itaturv- of [he minrii, [jiiKiirl art iht: following qnoic from ih*r artidfi 
‘'Moort” in the Cufcutiit^ FmykiptAia^ [2nd erf., N.Y.: Columbia Umv. Pr., Itlfitl, 
p. t^l 7], is •nflerecL 

On the union there shines earthlight sunlight reflected from the eatLhi;, buL 
the earthlighl shines alroul 40 rimes brighter than the light of the full maim. 
The futUesL phase of this carthligiht occurs when wc have a new moon. When 
thrrr is a rresrenL uinon, that part nf the disk not lighted dirrclly hy the sun 
can hr scru more faintly illuminated by the earLhshuie-. 

Such doubly reflected, light would not br seen cm any other cclcsibd sphere; ihus, 
cbf ttioun sphere's occaiiotiiiJ rwivtorve appearance eould bavy: earned thy i rjUcK|uial 
nirknatnr: [literally], ‘"'[CKtcSi of the [spotTcd] eat" [jawa hiTrjL 

■ IN The typesetter of T TTiisplanctt llie term highest 1 , making it modify ‘mow- 
r'm.Tvt' rather than 'sphtfe'. 

[mutahi^yirtli] [,e., Lhc pEntiets bown to (by ancientt iws scctuit^ 10 mow 
Lti v«y irregular orhiia— Kedhouifle Bktun»y. 
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L 262 for each [mobile] planet in have a domain separate from 
the compact space between its sphere [atid the next) (hat would 
resemble a belt wii.h the diameter or [the planet’s] compact space 
equivalent i.q the diameter of the planets, and [each planet] would 
move by itself. Thus, the planets would move, 1 ' 13 or die belt would 
move through the dependence of the planets upon the belt. -1 ' Then 
there would be no implicit tearing and piercing j of the spheres], nor 
anything of what you have mentioned. 

However, those who have studied astronomy and have considered 
the fundamental principles on which the problems of astronomy are 
based know that lliis MS 13 1 a objection has fallen [from con- 
sideration], 

Bay dawn said: L 262 , T 123 

CofoUarits to ike. Grislatee of Ike spheres: their elkereai nalwe 
[The celestial spheres] arc completely [and transparently] ethereal 
in nature, since if they had been given coloration then human idsion 
would lx* veiled from seeing anything beyond them. 

The spheres arc neither hot nor cold, otherwise, heat and cokl 
would dominate the elemental world liecause of" their proximity. 

The spheres are neither light nor heavy; otherwise, in their natures 
there would be a straight directional force, 2 v 

The spheres ate neither wet nor dry, because the case of [both] 
the configuration and the attachment ji„c., of' matter] and their [re- 
spective] difficulty are realised only through a .straight motion-change 
[j.e., hetween these two extremes], 

The spheres are hot receptive to motion-change that is quantita- 
tive. | This is | because, if there should be an increase in the con- 
vexity of an encompassing surface, then £tlx>ve it a void would be 
implied, which would be impossible. The concavity [of the encom- 
passing surface] would be nice its convexity, so, anything that would 
be impossible for [the concavity] would be impossible for the con- 
vexity. And if its concavity should not change, then that [change] 


MS gl: [L(\], on the belt. 

' 1 - J And all would he on a sjf.gle sphere without any tcarinjjj or piencinj. 

1 1 “Now it must lie noted lh.a.1 the only nirripJc morions arc slraLiftal :^qnaJ to 
np and duKH) iLn-ri ciraLbr."’ S.H, N-asr, /i/amic Jj/f artd Thought [Albany. 196 1 J. 
p, 3 - 7 , In discusstr^ rise COSmdlOfcy of Aristotle. 
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would be impossible in [a lower] convex surface that is surrounded 
by | the upper concavity], If k should be otherwise* (hen either an 
interpenetration [of (he adjacent spheres] or ati occurrence of a void 
between their (wo surfaces would be implicit. 

And | the same noirrrcepdvity to quantitative motion-change applies] 
likewise to |a sphere’s] concavity , as ir would be like the convexity 
in all its nature. However, Eu this there would be a tolerance [for 
emir], liccatisc the impossibility of increasing the convexity would 
lie hecanse of its lack of [additional] space that is its condition [for 
existence]. But that fact does not imply that [the sphere’s] concav- 
ity has commonality with it.' 14 

Isfahan! says: L 262* I’ 1 2X MS 131a 

Cvwdaries to the existence of the \phere j; their ethereal nature 

The hr it 'of two corollaries to the existence of the nine celestial 

spheres] is that 3 he spheres are completely [and transparently] ethereal. 

That Is. [to begin with], they have no color, since it they had 
been given coloration then human vision would have been veiled 
from seeing whai is beyond them, as anything given colorahyn has 
the function of veiling human vision from seeing whar is beyond it. 
But this conclusion would be obviously false, for sometimes we do 
see the celestial orbs,- 1 * 

An objector says that this requires investigations as the fact is, 
water, glass, and crystal are visible because they have been given 
coloration, but they do not veil one’s vision from seing what is behind 
them, Now, [even] if this [objection] should be granted still it would 
not apply to the eighth and ninth spheres, because nothing is visi- 
ble behind [he ninth sphere to prove ihat it is transparent, while the 
ninth* even though it is beyond the eighth, does not have any celes- 
tial orb on it to prove that the eighth is transparcni- 


Jl1 Professor E.E. Calverley pejinted (jul heir that Baydawi’s statements in the 
preceding passage (at L 262) were translated by Carlo Alfonso Nalhnu amrl puli- 
listied in English in 7 he Encythptdisi of R?h^i<m und EJkki, v. 12; p. 99b, s.v. “Sun. 
MiKhI and Stum .Muhbirnrnatbiri;, StxlLtu] 7; CVlestjal Thysies.” hrilhno said that 
Bayriaui’a lheory had b«ri held by ntoflt [Muslim] writers .since about +00/1009. 
JI1 (i: Although they would. be bevnnd the Rphein*s. 

:k I, 262 gl: The obfcct-ar is the Imam fFakhr al-Din} RazL In summary. his 
v\rw is [h.;n \W logical Cyftdusion would »r>t l>e panted. 
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Another objector could deny the fact that wdttr, glass, and crys- 
tELi„ ■ ■ that do not veil one’s vision from what is behind them,. — arc 
cokmed, *nd that their being visible dux's not require lhal they 1 be 
colored, The [category of] visibility it> not confined within [the cat- 
egory of] coloration, as everything that is colored is visible, without 
the reverse [being true]. hurt her, this same person could object that 
if the eighth and the ninth spheres were colored they would be vis- 
ible; but the conclusion would he false, sft die promise also would 
be Ihlse. L 263 

The spheres altogether arc neither hot nor cold; since, if they 
should be cither hoi or cold, then they would be extremely hot or 
cold. Indeed,, it" at any time |a situation inj nature should require 
some iaelnr, so long as there would he no hindrance | from within 
nature], then that Eaclor would come into being in the most com- 
plete way possible. That being so, heat and cold would conic to 
dominate the elemental world on account of its proximity to [the 
spheres]. But the conclusion is ialsc, so die premise is likewise. 

This demonstration proof is weak, for there are various kinds of 
heat iliac differ in their real nature but are called beat by analogy, 
and it is admissible that the natures of the spheres would require 
011 c or more kinds [of heat] that would not be an extreme, and like- 
wise in the case of cold. However, on the hypothesis that the heat 
and cold in [the spheres] would be extreme., still there would be no 
implication that the heat [or cold] would come to dominate MS 
131b the elemental world, since it is admissible that [the spheres] 
might not have any effect through [the heat and cold] on whatever 
would be close to them. 

It would be preferable to say that the spheres altogether are nei- 
ther hot nor cold, not ate they characterised by anything derivable 
from these [factors];" 17 otherwise, there would be in them a direc- 
tional force either to upward or downward [motion-change] , E]i SO 
they both would be receptive to straight motion. But this is not so, 
for reasons we shall explain. 

The spheres altogether are neither light npr heavy, neither absolutely 
nor adjuncthely [to something else); otherwise, they would be recep- 
tive to straight motion, 

E!J MS d: lx., [that] is related to them, 

r " MS g|: Because '%Pn 'less' & sis cspreHicm fai the principLc of an upward 
indinaiioti (of moLina-change] and ‘htivinra*’ U an expression for the priu-ciplf of 
a downward indinadon [of motion-change]. 
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The spheres altogether arc neither wet nor dry. If it should be 
otherwise, then they would be receptive either to an easy configuration 
and attachment [of matter], or to a difficulty with them, whereupon 
they would be receptive to straight motion, since neither the ease of 
the configuration and adherence [of matter] nor the difficulty of 
these two [processes j would be achievable except by straight motion, 
inasmuch as the case of both configuration and of adherence nercKsi- 
tatuH Thu rapacity Ihr 1 earing and repair anti for separation and join- 
ing together, that arc all made necessary because of straight motion. 

The spheres altogether are not receptive to quantitative motion- 
change, 1' 124 neither as expansion or contraction, nor as growth 
or shrinking.* 3 * Tins is because, if there should be an increase in the 
convex surface of the ail-encompassing sphere, 1 ™ 1 '' then the implica- 
tion would be that above it there would be a void/ jfi which is an 
impossibility. Farther, its concave surface would be like its convex 
surface in specific nature, so there would become impossible for its 
concave surface what already was impossible for its convex, surface. 
And if the concave surface should not change by way of increase 
or decrease, then any change in the convexity of the [next inner] 
surface encompassed would be prevented whether of increase or 
decrease. Otherwise, an interpenetration [Lc., of sphere surfaces] 
would he implied on the hypothesis of an increase, or the void [would 
be implied] on the hypothesis of a decrease. 

Likewise, any change, whether of increase or decrease, would be 
prevented for the concave surface that would be encompassed, because 
its concave surface would be like its convex surface in its total quid- 
dity. However, in litis Case there would be* some tolerance lor Cor- 
ruption and ciTor, since the impossibility For increase in the convex 
surface of the sphere encompassing all bodies would not be became 
of itself, but rather because of the lack of space that would be the 
condition for an increase in size. From that fact there would be no 
implication that the concave surface would have any commonality 
with [the convex surface] in this impossibility |i.e., of increase], 
because the condition, namely, [the nonavailability' off space, would 
be a verified reality. 


Reading with the MS a] otic, which adds the negating [wa-J&] before each ckT 
the Saa[ dircc preceding nauns, 

™ MS gfc I.e. } ail t Ik fflherts. 

:]l MS gi: jJ.ej, towards which Li 
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But refuting this possibility [of corruption Etnd error | by Arguing 
that any change in I he concave surface L 2fi4 by increase or 
decrease would necessitate either an interpenetration [oftbe spheres] 
or the volet, both being impossible, would not be sound reasoning, 
Indeed, h is admissible that there should be an increase or decrease 
by expansion or contraction; so > there would be no implication of 
an interpenetration [of the spheres]. 

It would be preferable to say MS 132a that [the spheres alto- 
gether | are not receptive to any quantitative motion-change that 
would require straight [-line] motion, 

Baydawti said: L 2b4, 1’ 124 

!(t tht (?. t of tht ctitstuil sfth gf&s; tinft iii circtii&r rotation 

[The nine universal celestial spheres] are in motion-change. This is 
because the minor Spheres \ that have been assumed 225 to exist among 
them arc ah similar to each other. Thus, it is valid to predicate of 
each of [the spheres] that it would have a position, and dial the 
place [of each one's position] would be that which had existed for 
each other otie, and that that would not come about except through 
a circular [rotating type of] motion-change, aES anti therefore, it would 
be valid to predicate a circular rotating motion-change of [the 
spheres]. 221 

Now, everything of which circular rotating motion-change validly 
3 nay be predicated would have within it the principle of a circular 
rotating directional force, and everything with that [Force] in it would 
be moving ill a rotating manner, due to the necessary presence ol 
the effect when the cause has occurred. 

Moreover, if every part [of the spheres] should remain in a par- 
ticular position and in a particular space among [all] the parts of 
the totality of space, along wtilh the admissibility of [having] some 
other [ position and space, then it would be a case of preferring with- 
out an agent of preference. However, these two reasons are refuted 
in the case of the [simple lxKlies of the] elements. 


:v/ 1: [mafnidhli]; 1 [muftaradah], 

^ In theory, ihe ‘circular 1 motion of the .sphere must lie a motion of 'rotation 
in place', since flic spheres do not travel through the universe in great ‘'revolutions 1 . 
L tuTuls the repealed, adjective, ‘'circular 1 '. 
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Isfahan! 1. 2t i+, T 124, MS 1 32sa 

Gtft> {fonts to the existence of the celestial spheres; motion w etfcular rotation 
The [nine universal] celestial spheres arc in motion-change.^ 

Now, because; the minor spheres, assumed to exist among the 
celestial spheres, arc all similar to each other, since the physical 
natures these assumed minor spheres have are a unity [in their 
[latiLrcjj as the spheres arc simple and so do not have different 
requirement^ it is [therefore) valid rt> predicate lhat each one of 
them has a position, and that the place [of each one’s position] 
would be lhat which had existed for each other one, since neither 
position nor plate [for the position] were made necessary by' the 
natures of the assumed minor spheres. Tbus> transition from these 
positions and the places [for the positions] would be admissible, But 
that transition would be inconceivable unless there should Vie a direct 
tional force |for te], because motion-change without [such] a direc- 
tional lbrce nB would he impossible, so it is admissible that the 
directional Force would be in their natures. Now, as only circular 
motion is possible tor [the spheres), only a circular directional force 
would be present in their natures. So, by necessity the principle of 
a circular directional force would be actually in the spheres. This is 
because (he principle of a natural directional force is one of the fac- 
tors supporting the spheres, and it would be impossible if a factor 
that supports a body should be only a potentiality when the body 
would exist in actual tty, 

The existence of the principle of a circular directional force within 
a simple body indicates lhat it would he impossible for any hindrance 
to that directional force to issue naturally from [that simple body]. 
An outside hindrance is also excluded^ since there would be no hin- 
drance to the circular motion-change from outside [a simple body] 
except what would have cither a directional force to straight motion 
or a directional force to Compound motion, 1 a2V the existence of [the 
latter] being impossible for heavenly bodies, The existence in actu- 
ality of the principle of a directional force and the nonexistence of 


™ MS >-!: Eia a circular mamier, 

™ 't he MS foa* 'Vlthom iL >h 

2!J MlS ,\s the movement of a. 'bicycle 1 fajalah], skier it is compounded of 
both slraiidsl and circular [motion], N.B.r This ejIosh <rvidently w:is written into Lhe 
MS an late as the tifWTfc whfti 'bicycles. 1 began to appear. 
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any hindrance both indicate The existence of the directional force in 
actuality. Therefore, in [the spheres] there is in actuality n circular 
directional force that is in accordance with nature. So [the spheres] 
are moving in a gr-adual circular motion-change. 2311 

However, if each pare of the sphere should remain in a particular 
position and in a particular space front among all parts of the total- 
ity of space, together with the option of having some other position 
and some other space diftcrcnt from [the fii'sl, | then it would imply 
that there had been a preferring without any agent of preference, 
since llir purls assumed Lo esist would be like each other in their 
whole nature. But this conclusion would be false as no paii of a 
sphere would remain L 265 in a particular position or in a particu- 
lar space, as it would be moving in a gradual circular motion-change. 

Our author states that these two reasons, 211,1 indicating that the 
\i& 1 32b spheres move with a circular [rotating] motion, arc rcluted 
in the case of the elements, for the parts assumed to be in the elc- 
ments 2 ™ are all similar, and the elements are not moving hi a grad- 
ual circular motion-change. 

An objection might be raised that she elements have within them 
naturally the principle of a directional force lo straight motion, so 
it would fie impossible for them to have within them the principle 
of a directional force to circular motion. This is because it would 
be impossible for a simple element to hate within its nature the 
principle of a directional force to straight motion [as well a-s having 
at die same time] in its nature what would hinder it from that [prin- 
ciple]. | And this would be] in contrast to the spheres, for straight 
motion in them would he impossible, but there is nothing in their 
nature which would prevent circular motion. 


f:Y MS in: That is due to The necessary occurrence of the effect — thr circular 
'notion. — in the presence of an [effective] cause the dtrectiofipj force to circularity. 

A gloss in the MS identifies the two reasons tam? as the lust twu preceding 
paragraphs. 

MS reach, “in them”, irith n. code referring to the antecedent. Ibis- 4tbridft- 
opal, M«i rug a pronoun instead of the noun is- ti feature used more ewrtrtWfily in 
the MS titan in E. arid T. 
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Baydawi said: L 265* T 12 4 

iw+W crfo are /lW w //;«- spheres 

Regarding the celestial orbs [i.e, botii stars and planets]* they are 
simple bodies, 1 '- 11 Located upon [and eml)cdded tn| the celestial spheres, 
They all give out light except the moon, for it receives its shining 
light as a benefit from the sun. Bearing witness to this fact is the 
variation in [the moon's] light according to its nearness to the sun 
or its remoteness [from it]. 

fjei no one say that perhaps [the moon] is a globe, one of whose 
two faces shines while the oilier is dark, and that it rotates about 
its own axis with a motion adjusted to the motion of the sphere, as 
in doing so | the moon's] eclipse contradicts this theory. 

Isfahan says: L 265, T 124, MS 132b 

Stmpii htfdied celestial orbs art jixtd m the sphere* 

Regarding the celestial orbs,, they are ladies that arc simple* ethe- 
real. and spherical* located upon [and embedded in] the celestial 
spheres. They give light of themselves, except the moon* for it receives 
its shining light as a benefit from the sun. Bearing witness to this 
face is the variation of [the moon's] light in accordance with its near- 
ness to the sun or its remoteness from it. 

Lei no one say chat perhaps the moon is a globc^ one T 1 2^ 
of' whose two laces gives ligln while the other face is dark, and that 
it rotates about its own axis in a movement adjusted to the mo Lion 
of the celestial sphere of the moon^ 11 * in such a way that when the 
whole of the [moon's] shining side faces the sun then the whole of 
the dark, side-; would be toward us. Then when the celestial sphere 
of (he moon moves* this globe moves also with its motion-change 
adjusted to (he motion-change of live sphere, So an edge of the shin- 
ing face would appear LO us. and to the same extent its opposite 
dark face on the other edge would disappear from lls, Then every 
day the appearance of (he [moon's] shining face would increase until 


311 T aJont adds- phafTSFahJ- 

L 26 j g|; Le,, (he moon moves abotu ITS own axis In a movement of position, 
adjusted to the miwciwut of th)? sphere of chf moon about the ;ix]K of thi- earth. 
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the movement of the sphere also would complete half a rotation , 
w hereupon the movement of that gtabe-' JJ id so would complete half 
a rotation. That would fur at the time of the [[noon’s muLual] tun- 
frotication [he,, of both the observer and (he sun] a3+ and [the moon] 
shows its whole shining face to us and we see a full moon. 

However, if this theory should be held possible, then it would not 
be an absolute certainly that the light of the moon would be acquired 
from the sun. This is because In our view, the eclipse would deny 
this possibility, since the eclipse comes only H the time of the [moon’s 
mutual] confrontation, 11 J:i and when the moon faces the sun [the 
moon’s] whole shining side [also] would be toward us. So, — the inter- 
vention of the earth between [the moan] a ad the sun, --would that 
not require [the moon] to be in eclipse? 11 ' 16 

Baydawi said: L 2f>5 a T 125 

Thi simple bodied dements; fire, atr, earth, water 

As. for the [simple bodied 1 elements, they are [as follows] ; 

a. light in weight absolutely, this being fire, which is hot and dry, 
and touching the [surrounding inner] concavity of the sphere of the 
moon, and 

h. light in weight relatively, this being air t which is hot and wet, 
and touching the [surrounding inner | concavity of [the sphere of] 
lire, and 

c. heavy in weight absolutely, this being earth, which is cold and 
dry, the substrate of which is central in chat L 2b6 its center cor- 
responds io l he center of |he universe, and 


L. j'i. j ,'.i. 1 I li - !■• Lii! i 1 1 m' 1 1 : |..i mI i j: i:-..i ■■ ,.i i .'.'■ii.ni i ■ i ILks ■ t L-; : 

movement of ll ttanidmi.ll aboul tLwJf and itn axiE,. TFie moon has another raovt- 
mtinl upon its spfac re, and this is a. motion of plate [al-ayniyah],, oert of position 
[al-wraftyah) . '[Ik- morion-change of die funUet kind, that ls, of pOSiLkwi, is appjfl- 
priate iii ibis instance, 

!> * MS gl: The unlbtitalicn [isliqhal] ocmsricutes a comparison ImuqibaJaiiJ of 
the moon and ils couiec [ai-sirah] Lti order so verify die accuracy Jli-ta'kid tahaqiquqj 
of die comparison, in dial, -one sick would nos be more limn the other. 

234 MS fil: I.t\, Lhe confrontauoii of moon and suil. 

iy MS gl: However, this is contrary io fact, 

S hy glow replies io a resiling of rise previous sentence as a pnaarive siase- 

rrioit, However, N.B.: As Isfahan! 1 * text here concludes, |ps (attach inttfits&fahuj: 
and because Fie is presenting an unresolved theory, it seems lair so suggest chai bih 
imention might well have been to say, |a-l3 laqrarif inLliLslEahn ?| in qLkcsticiii form. 
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d. heavy in weight relatively, this, being water, which is cold anti 
wet. Rightfully it would encircle the earth, but, because in some 
regions of the earth mountains and valleys exist on account of the 
positions and conjunctions of the celestial spheres, the water lias 
do wed naturally to the low lands while elevated places appeared. 
That [provision] is in accordance with the wisdom of God and his 
mercy, m order that there might be a place for the growth of plants 
and a place for the habitation of living animate beings, 

Ihe generation and twruption of the dements 

Ail together these factors constitute [a situation of] both generation 
and corruption, 257 since the waters of some springs solidify as stone, 
and stone is made into water by masters 0 !" [du- earth's] secrets, and 
air coming into contact with a chilled vessel becomes drops [of con- 
densed water], while boiling water and a fiery flame become air, 
and air becomes fire through a strongly forced current of air. 

Isfahani says; L 266, T 125, MS 132b 

'Hit: mple bodied fitments: ftre, air, earth, i*>aier 

The elements are lour in number: a. fire, b. air„ e, earth, and d. 
waler. They are such because each of them is undergoing a grad- 
ual motion-change either L away from the center [of the universe] 
or 2. toward the center, 

{L) The first group, [that is, those moving gradually away from 
the center of the universe] MS 133a either a) aim for the [sur- 
rounding inncr| concavity of the moon’s sphere, or b) they do not. 
the former (a) being fire, the latter (b) being air, 

(12.) The second group, that is, those moving gradually toward 
the center, either c) aim for the center, or d) they do not, the for- 
mer (c) being earth, the second (d) being water, 

Fire is light, jin weight [ absolutely, being hot and dry, and the 
[outer] convexity [of its sphere] is in contact with the [surrounding 
3 rmcr| concavity of the mooifs sphere. 

Regarding its being light in weight absolutely, that 3s because by 
nature it seeks to be above the [other | elements. The heat of lire is 
obvious and sensate. Tine fire we [usually] have is mingled with what- 


M ' Actively coming into grncralion and inlo cmruplion [kVinah wa-l3iidah|. 
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ever has been moderated by coldness, and in spite of that its heat 
is sen&atdy felt. But tinmixed fire is of the highest intensity. 

Regarding the dryness [of firej, this is indicated by the fact that 
it displaces moisture from the matter of any body near to it. Bui 
this requires consideration, since it is admissible to argue that the 
displacement of moisture may be due to |brc's] production of both 
the lightness of weight and the tendency to ascend, not because [lire] 
is dry in itself. Moreover, an objection has Iteeii raised ihai [Iirej is 
[actually] wet, because it easily assumes various shapes and easily 
loses them. But this requires consideration because what would be 
like that is. the fire which wo have, and so if would be admissible 
to argue that, [fuel should be so because of the mingling of airy par- 
ticles with it. So it is possible that lire as a simple bodice] element 
shouEd have some dryness in it when compared Lo air. 

The Shaykh al-I<a 3 is |i.e,, Ibci Smap - inferred the dryness of fire 
by [arguing from the fact of] lightning in [his book] al-Mtmd (wa- 
ul Tmbihatj [pp, 262-5 ff.]. [He stated that] when the fire [of light- 
ning] is quieted and its heat is gone there will be hard earthy bodies 
left from it that the thundering clouds east down, therefore, these 
hard bodies have been produced by the fire [of the lightning] after 
it has quieted * and the exit of its heat indicates that it is dry. 

This [argument] would be sound only if the lightning bolt, l mean, 
the hard earthy bodies that the clouds cast down, should be gener- 
ated from fire. But this requires consideration, for Shaykh [Ibn Sitia] 
said in some of his statements that the lightning bolt is generated 
from the smokes and vapors that rise from tire earth arid arc confined 
in the clouds, L 267 

Ftre is ethereal because it does not curtain off the celestial orbs 
that are behind it MS 1 35b Moreover, as the fire we haw becomes 
more intense } its coloration becomes less, likewise 2 ^ the inner sources 
of the flames, as they are an intense fire, arc ethereal and no shad- 
ows fall from them. 

The natural location of fire is to be above the air, in that [the 
concave surface of its sphere] encompasses the air, while |thc lire] 
in turn is encompassed by the [inner] concave surface of the moon 4 ® 
sphere. 


- i: 'Che MS -ainiu |al-RaT5]. 

™ T and the Mb; [kn-dlrilital; L: [K-dhsEka]. 
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Air is light pn weight] relatively, (hat is, it rends [to move] in an 
upward direction but docs not reach the inner concave surface of 
die moon's sphere, and it is hot and wet. Regarding its heat, this 
is [only] in comparison to that of water; but in comparison to that 
of hre t it is not intense like the heat of tire. What indicates the heat 
of ah, relative to dial of water, is the fact that water is similar to 
[air | in that it becomes vapor when it is boiled and made fine, while 
if [air] should not have more heaE than water then it would not he 
lighter and finer than it. 

Air that is near our bodies is Felt as coolness only because it is 
blended with a mixture of vapors derived from water. As for air’s 
wetness, namely, j(S having a quality by which it ts capable of both 
assuming a shape and losing it readily, this fact is obvious. Air is 
encompassed by the sphere of fire, while [air] encompasses [the 
spheres of] water and of earth. 

Earth is heavy [in weight] i 126 absolutely; that is, it tends 
[to move downward] toward the center, in that its center corre- 
sponds to the center of die universe. Earth is cold acid dry. Regarding 
Its dryness, chat is obvious. As lot its coldness, if it should be in a 
void having its present nature, and should not be warmed by any 
outside means, then a perceptible coldness would be apparent from 
it. [Earth’s] location iis at the center, in that its own center corre- 
sponds to the center of the universe. 

Water is heavy ]in weight | relatively; that is, it tends to move 
toward the center but does non reach it. (Water] is cold and wet. 
This is apparent. 31 * Water encompasses three fourths of the earth- 
By right it would encompass it completely, except that there came 
to lie highlands and lowlands in the various areas of the earth on 
account of the positions and conjunctions of the [celestial] spheres. 
Then the water flowed into the depressions, and (he elevated places 
stood revealed, and so at last water and earth [together] came to 
be like a single globe. That [arrangement] is in accordance with the 
wisdom and mercy of God Most High, in order that there might 
be a place for the growth of plants and a place Ibr the habitation 
of living animate beings. 


MS gl: li e.,] its coldness is obvious. As for its being wet. that is because it 
accepts a shape and leaves it readily. 
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The generation and corruption qf ihi elements 

Now, rhe [rndhiduaJ] dements MS 1 54a arc completely subject 
to [the process of] generation and corruption; each of them turn- 
ing into another, in that [each] casts of! one form and put': on 
another „ this being what constitutes generation and corruption. 

The transformation [qf one element | into what is closely related 
[and] without any intermediate step is like the transformation of 
water to earth, for the waters of some wells do solidify into stone. 

An example is the transformation of earth into water, lor the mas- 
ters of | the earch’s] secrets, that is. alchemists who are seeking the 
elixir,*™ tnake stone into water, that being by making the stone into 
salts first, either by bring'' or by pulverizing, and then dissolving 
them in water. 

Another example is the transformation of air into water, for air 
that comes into contact with a [chilled] vessel [of food or liquid] 
becomes drops of water. Indeed, dew will form upon a bowl inverted 
L over ice. and as often as you lift it up the same thing hap- 

pens L-jg-im and again. 

And that dues not happen by percolation,' 15 because wales' by US 
nature docs not ascend, and because, if it should be by percolation, 
then it would preferably be from hot water, that is more apt eo per- 
colate and rise, Nor would that drop of water l>e in the air and 
then settle on the bowf because the air surrounding the bowl can- 
not Contain many panicles of water, especially in the summer. This 
is because if the water particles in the summer should remain in the 
air, then they would of themselves rise very high because of the ex- 
cess heal and would not remain near die vessel. Further, if the water 
particles should remain in the air," 11 then the implication would be 
either that there would he a dwindling away of these particles when 
she repetitive formation of the dew after being brushed from (he 
vessel time after time would finally slop, although the vessel would 
remain as it was; or that [the water particles] would decrease, so 
that the [dew’s] formation each timer would be less than the time 


1+5 T.c. p “A RLihciEiLite held eapjibJt of changing ba.w- metals Lntn gold. 1 " — MWjftrV 
Ayrrfl Aflt 1 D^tmtary. Springfield, Mass., Mcrriatn-WcbsLci Inc., 1983% 

!+ '' The- scribe of L inadvertently potim the firsi consonant of libriiql to be 
fikhr5c|]. 

SVi MS gL: Meaning lo permeate [nufudh], 

■ 11 The MS omits “in the air”, although the scribe hut coded for un insert hen. 1 
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before; or that there would be a decrease in Liie time durations of 
[the dew's] occurrence, so that between each two occurrences a 
longer time duration would elapse than between the two occurrences 
before, because of [the particles’] greater distance fmm the vessel, 
But all these [options] would be contrary to actual fact. 

An objection has been raised to the effect that if the vessel's cold- 
ness should require the breakdown [into condensation] of the air 
surrounding the vessel, then the implication would be that the air 
surrounding the water [i.c., in the vessel] would [itself] become water, 
because of the coldness of [the vessel’s] water, and likewise the air 
surrounding MS 134l> that [newly formed water], until the flow' 
of water would be substantial.^ But observation contradicts all this: 
lor the air tines not become water; rather, the dew that forms on 
the vessel results from water particles. 

The reply to this [objection] is that on account of the vessel’s 
hardness it is difficult for it to become adapted to a different qual- 
ity, and when [the vessel | is adapting to it then ftbc change] becomes 
firmly based and is preserved in a gradual way. On this account it 
is often found that the tinned [copper] vessels'^' containing hoi liq- 
uiris- jr arc hotter than these liquids. Thus, die vessel mentioned* vit 
account of its. great coldness, would condense the air surrounding it. 
However, the air that moves around [die vessel] , because of the 
rapidity with which water becomes adapted to a different quality, 
transforms [the water on Lhe vessel^] surface from its great coldness 
quickly, so that the air is not condensed so long as there is water 
<>n the surface of the vessel. Blii when [the water | has withdrawn^" 
from [the surface] anti air comes in contact with the surface of the 
vessel, [the air] again condenses, 

A further example of [the transformation of elements inro ocher 
elements] is the transformation of water into air, for vapors are 
released from water that is boiled to the exlent that it will evapo- 
rate completely. 


w L and [he MS-: | sJLLLlifm] , The term in T is eomipirii to [sa^hanj. 

[ iti faE-rasas- ai-qaJ'T] ['"'K.aJa.h (MaUcca} Eead 5 "], a rarer metal, ivas [and ?siJL 
is| used co coat copper uicnsiU, csped&Jly Ibe cooking ft* id. Of: the mention of cop- 
per and tii] in the anidi.- "Ma^diif 1 by L. Ashtor in En-[-2, v. S, p. 964. 

!it 1., T, arid die MS: [mivi'al], a disdertaE variant from [ma?it], 
i|K L T, and MS Uimnc 9B9Ha: MSr LLanl»'J- 
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Another example is the transformation of" fire into air when a 
flame becomes air. For if fine that separates from its flame should 
retain its own untune then it would set hre to whatever would con- 
front it on one or another of its sides. Therefore, [the separated lire] 
is transformed into air. 

Another example is the transformation of air into fire through a 
strongly forced current [of air]. For when a persistent strong cur- 
rent of air is made hy the bellows, and the ways by which fresh air 
enters it are closed, then the air in the bellows becomes L 
fire. Anyone who sees this [process] will witness to it. 

Now, after such transformation [of elements] without an. inter- 
mediate step has been clearly shnwn T then l he possibility of a traits- 
formation by one or two intermediate steps will be understood. 
Therefore, these transformations an - evidence that primal mailer is 
a commonality, 1 w 

Baydavd said; b 269, T 126 

Composite bodies are made from the efemmts 

Composite bodies are created from the blending together of (hese 
four [simple bodied elements] in various blends that [in turn] are 
adapted Lo differing [natural] characteristics, namely* mine rals, plants, 
and living animate [nature blends] . 

A blend is (he intermediate quality [of matter | ihat results from 
the interaction of (he simple elements, in that iheir particles become 
miniaturized to the extent that the resisting strength of each of [the 
dements] breaks the resisting strength of each of tine others’ quality 
[of matter], so an intermediate quality [of matter] comes imo being, 

Isfahan! says: L T 126, MS 134b 

Composite hodit is are m&de jhm the eimtftl s 

Composite bodies are treated from the blending together of the-w 
four [simple bodied elements] — earth, water, air and fire— in vari- 
ous blends that have been prepared [lo accept] differing natural 


MS gl: ftliLin; i.L ihiu should ciw It* so, then (he generation £iid corruption 
would cc-ngtku te a Irarufti mi atic 1 1 of [uilimatc] reality, which would Lh- impossiblt. 
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characteristics* 25 * 241 namely, minerals, plants* and living animaie 
natures. And the proof that composite bodies arc: formed Irom the 
blending of these lour [simple bodied elements] is [provided by] 
inductive inference. 

IS'ow, a blend In an entity that ha* been prepared [to accept: the 
occurrence [within Et] of the [substantial] forms of composite [bod- 
ies],. whether mineral, plant, MS 1 3 ja or animate [in nature], 
and that is demonstrated by the fact that T 127 coni]>osite bod- 
ies are of three kinds: 

a. having a [substantial] Jbrm but no soul, and caficd a mineral 
[btwiy]; 

b. having a [substantial] fonn and a soul, ii is food bearing and 
able to grow, it is reproductive of its own kind, but jl Ilhk neither 
sense perception nor the power of voluntary motion-change, and it 
is called a plant [body]; 

c. having a [substantial] form and a soul, it is food bearing and 
able co grow, it is reproductive of its own kind, and has both sense 
perception and llte power of voluntary motion-change, and it is called 
a laving animate nature [body]. 

All of these [substantial] forms are initial completions. 5 ™ A com- 
pletion is divided into 

1. what will diversify [Lc. t into subclasses], namely, a | sub- 
stantial | form, such as humanity, that is the first thing that inheres 
in matter [i.e., it 3S the initial completion]; and 


™ MS glosses: 1. [kliilaq] being (he plural uf (LhiJqaljj. 

2. I.c,, substantial I'orttis’ [juvrar nawAyah], 

3. A 'natural characrentfir’ |lfclMlciAh|, as rive dncirine is, refers sn rh* smierure 
[](&[ is. nceide-rual to a body because of irs color or shape. as was discussed previ- 
ously in [the copicj “'Qiidirics specific to quantities. 11 It is also held to refer to the 
sources of all structures, namely, what are called die ‘substantial form’, and the 
moaning intended here is the l -subst;uitud form’, 

Jil 7Tie MS here inserts in the lckI; "as we shall mention.” 

a3! The coinpiccion for, enteLechy] [kam&l] is iliac | degree of completion] at wbtrli 
n 'kind’ [nAw'l it compiled [yukaiumaJ bibi] |citlicr] in its or in its 'attrib- 

ute*’. The Eim [of these], — I relet to dial at which a kind is completed in its 
‘essence;’,- - namely, ihe 'initial completion' |al-kaiual al-awwaJ], |ls su-chf because n 
precedecior over the kind pi-taqaddmrnhi c aJa’ al-naw*], The second [of 
these], — I refer io that fde-jgTTcl at which a Lind is completed in its attributes, this 
bein^ whatever accidents adhere to die Lind, namely, the ‘wcondury completion' 
fal-Lamal alabam], [is SuthJ because it yields precedence to rbe kind pi-lA’aUikburilii 
'an al-n&v/] . [From the of al-Jurjan: ;Flu.egel ed.j p. I9(1J 
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2, what will not diversify, but is an accident,, such as having 
the ability U> laugh, This is the secondary completion,, that is made 
accidental to a kind after the initial completion, 

ITtese [substantial] forms arc completions that have differing effects. 
From the living animate nature Form comes whatever names from 
i he plant form, and from the plant form whatever comes from the 
mineral [form], But the reverse sequence is not true. 

Each of these three is a genus* not a species, [and] none of them 
may be arranged alwive another. 2 ” Similarly;, each species comprises 
varieties, and each variety [comprises] individuals, but there is no 
confining restriction* ho that no two species and no two varieties and 
no two individuals resemble one another, 

Tliis variation is not caused by their primal matter, nor is it caused 
by their corporeality, for these two factors are commonalities. Nor 
ts it on account of the differentiating principle* for that is unique in 
its essence while having an equal relationship to all material sub- 
stances. Therefore, |chis variation I would be on account of factors 
that vary, 

The things ihat vary™ in primal matter arc the four substantial 
forms™ that belong to I he dements, that arc [in turn] the materi- 
als for [making] composite [bodies]. The variation™ is not oil account 
of these [substantial] forms themselves* because the variation (hat is 
due to them would not be more than four [types]. 

| The variation]* therefore* would be due to the circumstances [of 
the Ibrms] 

a. in rhe composition and 

b, in whatever accidental quality they would have Ih >m the blends 
alter the composition. L 27(1 For the composite [body] would vary 7 
according to the variant amounts of these elements, and fin reverse] 
the blends would vary according to the variation ill the composite 
[body] . 

Since the possibility of subdivision of the elements is limitless, 8 he 
possibility for composite bodies is Jalso] limbless, and thus the pos- 
sibility of blends lias become limitless. MS 135b These | abun- 
dant] differences taking place in the blends are the causes making 


3SS MS [!.&]» in standing: or importance. 

Jj+ The MS abridges toe 'These in jinntnl maclcr Lire . . ,” 

2lJ MS- gh [l,e.]* earth, air* water mid lire. 

236 L 260 ^L; [he. |* among ppceies, varieties* and individuals. 
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them adaptable to differing natural characteristics,” 7 which are the 
mineral, plant, and living animate natures, [including the range of] 
(heir genera, species, kinds, and individual examples. 

A blend is the intermediate quality [of matter | that results from 
the interaction of the simple elements upon one another, hi that 
(heir particles become miniaturized and so they intermingle, and 
[they a|]] undergo change in their mutually opposing qualities that 
issue from their potent ialities. This | interaction] is such (hat each 
element acts in every way [it can] upon the material of the other 
to the extent that the resisting strength of each of [the elements] 
breaks the resisting strength of each of the others, and therefore 
| each] is changed in its qualities, from [these new qualities] a qual- 
ify originates that has a mutual resemblance with the whole [mass] 
and is more or less an intermediate [quality] l 25 ® 

The [substantial] Forms of the simple [bridits] and of die elements 
do not disintegrate when they blend and interact. It would not be 
possible for every one of them to act upon another in such a way 
that each would also be acted upon; because if die action of every 
one of them should be simultaneous with its being acted upon, then 
the relationship of one entity to another would be that of overcoming 
and being overcome simultaneously. 

If the action [of one of them as mi active agent] upon the other 
should precede [the former’s] being acted upon by [the latter], then 
the patter] that had been overcome [by the former], necessarily 
w r ould be [in turn] the one that would overcome [the former ], 
but if | The former's action] should be after its being acted upon 
[by the Patter], then [the former] necessarily would be the one that 
would Overcome [the latter], after [the former] had been overcome. 
Therefore each one’s action upon the other inevitably would be in 
some aspect different from the aspect in which it would be actet I 
upon. 

Moreover, it would not be admissible for [the action] to be in 
terms of matter as the active agent, because matter as such is a 
recipient, and a recipient as such is tint an active agent. 

Nor would it be admissible that the active agent should be the 
[‘substantial] fonrf while the quality would be [the entity] subject 
to bre Liking, because the [substantial] form brings about breakage 

Pi^pcrly [khibqb MS: [ldinlaq|. 

nh MS gi: Lt ls neither hot nor cold to ait extreme, and elc-iI tfec-r svet nor dry. 
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orJy by the intermediation of tlic quality^ 5 and [such a oasc| would 
imply ihat what brings about the breakage would be [alwj what is 
subject to bitakagt^ and that what is subject to breakage would he 
[also] what brings about the breakage. However., no entity in a sin- 
gle situation may be both the winner and the loser., both the breaker 
and the broken, because die sum of the [subslanlLal] form and the 
quality [together] would be the breaker, and also die sum [of [he 
two together] would be the broken. 

The tmEh is that the active agent is the quality., while the passive 
subject [of the action] is the matter. For that reason the quality 
intermediate between hot and cold results when these two are blended 
without two |substanlial j forms having occurred within them, and 
there is no implicit impossibility, 

[In fiia definition ol the blend], [Daydaw^s] term, having a mutual 
resemblance, means that this [particular] quality [of blend] has a 
mutual resemblance among all particles of the |hicndcd| elements," 1 '' 1 
And his term, intermediate, me^uis that that quality having the mutual 
resemblance [with ail particles of the blend] is intermediate among 
the qualities of the dements. 

Baydawi said: L 270, T 127 


4. Bodiei r jj.t temporal phenomena 

a. Bodies are temporal phenomena lwjth in themselves and in their 
attributes. 3 * 6 

Themes of the philosophers on cosmogony 

b. Aristotle said that the celestial spheres are eternal in them- 
selves and their particular attributes, except Ibr their positions and 


f,; MS gl: Sordini m [his [staremenr] she active j^csse wwiilh he rhe H suhsr;m- 
[isfl form' [al-silrirh al-naw c fyah] by the intermediation of [bi-tawasauf] the ‘qual- 
ity 1 , while the pa-s-uvr subject aard upon would lw "malter". 

•' This term, “having 3 mutual resemblance 1 ’ L^-rinilanhabihah], is not in the 
text 1 4 BaydaM's written presentation, Isfahani himself has irrtiro<iucsd it, whether 
lifom hi$ father’® memory, or possibly his own memory, of HaydW’s lectures ah 
bemg a, useful supplement in chc cKpJan&tioi]. 

101 F.D. Hum [ei Isis Mttkosai, pp. HEM 20, [theory] #1, followed by | thrones] 
#2 And & 3 . 

Elerc in L [he scribe has omitted ^txf their attributes'. 
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motion-changes, 2 * 2 | Eternal likewise] are the [bodies of the] elements 
in their [iiiUenal substance*, amt] in their corporeal forms by their 
species, anti in their substantial forms hy rhrir genera. 

t. Those [philosophers] who preceded [Aristotle] held that all 
[things] are eternal in their essences, but temporal in their forms 
and attributes. However, they had differences over these essences, 

[Another] theory was raised that the [element of] origin would 
have been a material substance. Then the Creator Most High took 
it under the most grave observation, and t( melted down and became 
water, Then from It earth resulted by becoming compressed, while 
lire and air resulted by becoming ldineri, with the [cloudy] sky resu't* 
mg from the smoke of (he 

Ocher theories were dial that hist [element ol] origin would have 
been earth, then die rest resulted from refining. Another theory was 
that | the linsl element] was air, and another was that it was fire, 
while rhe rest were formed by becoming compressed, and ihc sky 
was formed from the smoke. 

Another theory was that |thc first element] would have been small 
particles of every gen us t separated and in motion; then whenever 
particles that were equivalent 2 ** would meet together they would 
match and adhere together and become a ImkIv. 

Another theory was that there would have been a soul T 128 
and [then] primal matter to which [the sou]| was strongly attracted 
and to which it became linked. Then this Linkage would haw become 
a cause for the temporal origination ol the atoms of the universe. 

Another theory was that [the first element of origin]"' 1 ' 1 would have 
been units and these [all] earner to Ik: holders of positions; [from 
them] points were generated, anti Lhen these were arranged together 
and became bodies. 

Galen accepted all [of this earlv philosophy] as the basis [for his 
own thought]. 146 


MS Garten 2&3±t and MSI Garnett omit "and tnouon-chang«.’ : 

M T omits ’'of ihf fire. 1 * 

** T adds: 'in pndtion" [muiauiSrhilM abqumah], 

]l,r ' Cf. An t/ifTMiuctwf} to AticftJtl by All. Armstrong, p. I t: ". . . a very 

lililc kr>own or krimvabte . . . group of Pythagoreans of the younger generation who 
taught a son of ' mathematical atomism’, a doctrine according to which all reality 
is ultimately constructed of indivisible mathematical uniTs . . .” 

M Raffl, u|], til, p. 322, briefly mrntkms thr 4th type* of theory, then speaks of 
Galen. 
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Isfahani says: L 271* T 12ft* MS I3tia 

4 , Bodies as temporal phenomena 
'Huioiifs of jjjV philfi.wpht'r.i on {‘Oftnagofty 

The peoples of the world have dilTererl [in their views] about the 
temporal nature of bodies, 567 The possible views are assumed to be 
four in number, a body being either: 

a. temporal in [both] essence and attributes, or 

b, eternal in [bothj essence and attributes, os' 

t. eternal in essence and temporal in attributes, OF 
d. temporal in essence and eternal in attributes. 

No rational person has held this fourth possible view, while die 
other three possible views liavc all been held by some people. 

(a.) The first [theory j has been held by Muslims, Christians, Jews, 
and Magians. Their theory is that bodies arc temporal phenomena 
both in themselves and in their attributes* 

(b.) The second [theory] is the doctrine of Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Themistius and Proclus, and of the later f philosophers | Abu Nasr 
al-larabi and Abu c Ali Ibn Stna. Their theory is that the [celestial] 
spheres are eternal both in their essences anti in [all] their particu- 
lar attributes* such as size and shape and concomitant spherical fac- 
tors, but not in the morion- changes and positions. Kadi of these 
[latter ttvof factors is temporally originated and is preceded by some 
other [ factor] T each [of the two series j, however, inning no begin- 
ning.® 4 Moreover, the elements are eternal in their material sub* 
stances according to their individuation, their corpore.j I Forms are 
eternal in their species, and their substantia] forms are eternal in 
their genus. That is, before each form there was another form. with 
each [series] having no beginning to if 


Rrading with L. MS Garrett H J83Ha. and MS G arret i - Yidludii l-t-Rt]-; filth ta- 
lalk uIjL aL-'alajIft It liuduth afaj&arn]. Herr for Vtis Hrst sentence IslAhSuLi quotas 
batim the rubric used by F.D, Kari for this topic, anti OOnliOHCS ID frdiow 
teat vtry riiKsely. [5r;i: his AtfifAtoW,. Cairo ] 323-, pp. I J9 IF] 

But sehfjLars anrl scribes itiJterorl, some prptenrins' jikhtiJalh ahl aJ-^Lrn . . J. So: 
T, and ihe MS; while MS Garrctt-Yahiida in ihe manjin shows | f ilm| its it 
manuscript varianl. 

■ , + [la tLa 1, awwal] yearling wiLh the MS and MS Ganetl IWS^Ha. L and T add 
at the end: [Jahftj. At the next nctairnencjc of this sequence.. [tahaf is in all four of 
these smirrea. 
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(c.J The third [theory] is the tlutlHne [both] of the philosophers 
who preceded Aristotle such as Thales, Anaxagoras, Pythagoras and 
Socrates, and of all the dualists, such as the ManJchaeans, the 
BardaySaoites,“ mi the Mardonites, [and] the Mahayana Buddhists. 
These [philosophers] held that all bodies arc eternal h V 11 2 in 
their essences, while being temporal phenomena in their corporeal 
forms, in their substantial lorms., and in their attributes. But then 
they differed in their views about the essences [ol‘ bodies], and they 
divided into two groups: 

I. The first [of these two groups | asserted MS 1 36b that 
the material [mentioned regarding the elements] would be a body - 7 

Thales asserted that it would be water, because it would be the 
substrate of all the forms. Then from it earth would occur by becom- 
ing compressed and solid. Fire and air would occur from it by becoim- 
ing refined, for if water is vaporized it becomes air, and lire is 
generated out of the finest of mists/ 1 and the [cloudy] sky is gen- 
erated by the smoky fire. (1 is said that Thales derived [his theory] 
from the Torah, because there is written in its first book that God 
Most High created a substance, and put it under the most grave 
observation, Then its particles incited down and became water, and 
then from it arose vapor like smoke, and from this He created the 
[cloudy] sky. Then loam appeared on the surface of the water, anti 
from it He created the earth, then He anchored it firmly with the 
mountains/™ 

Shahrastani, the author of al-MHal n>a-al’MhaI t related about Thales 
of Miletus that he had sai d that the First Principle produced the ele- 
ment in which- 73 were the forms of ail things whether existing or 
nonexisting. Then from every form some existent thing was sent 
into the world in accordance with the archetype model in the first 


^ SlLahrasUmL's Afild, v. 2, p. 55, Guiru L9Gft, nJ, A AM. al-WaJdi: “Companions 
of l^uyjiiri' 1 f= Bar-Dayman], I. ,l a . C Lilian I.]'* arLtck 'fintmifisrii 1 ’ in tlir fcrHyckfpt&H 
of Rttigm |hmJ, M, 5:57+ i>, meniiom rlae Bandavsan heresy [n ihe kma'ili 

gnosis founded In die 9lh cent. |A,n.] f pad of '‘ah underground gnostic tradition 
within Christianity,. Judaism and Lsdam J'mm die Middle Agts to the present, 71 
2pr fta/i.,, op. dr., p. I2Q, llsc’ ihc term body whereas ftavriawi's. term at this 
point is substance [jawhiirah|. 

573 Trm L, T and MS I36b:3 here say "puresL water 1 ' - [flafival al-mi 1 ] is the 
source til' Eire; hut Farther cm [at MS 1 3Gb: 36] in the same context they all say 
“linesL of mints'" [tafwut sfhiwi 1 ) is Lhr iourcc of Eire. 

*” Shabrasoni, op, fit., v. 2 f p. 122, 

273 1,4 MS: in which |ifhi|: T: from which [min.hu]. 
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element. Thus, the substrate of [aJ]] Tor eos and rhe source of all exis- 
tenl things is i he essence of this element and nothing exists cither 
in the world of the intellect or the world of sense whose form and 
likeness are not within the essence of this clement. 2 4 

ShahnuiUuii 3?s> said that the popular roiKeptiori was that the forms 
of nonexistent things arc in the essence of the First Principle; but 
no 7 rather, they are in what was first produced, while [fkid| Most 
High in His [absolute] singularity is far above being characterised 
in terms that describe what He has produced. Then fShahmstani] 
said that strangely enough it is reported of [Thales that his theory 
was | that the first living produced was water, and from it was pro- 
duced all the elements, [Including everything [ from the sky and the 
earth and every tiling between them. He stated that from [water's 
becoming compressed and] .solid Ltse earth was generated, and from 
| water’s becoming] dissolved the air was generated From the thill nest 
air (me whs generate*!, and from the: smoke and vapors thr sky was 
generated. From the burning sparks occurring from the vapors 511 the 
celestial orbs were generated, anti Lhtry circled around the center |cf 
the universe] —ax a causa! effect revolves about its cause— by the 
attraction for it that resulted in them. [Shahrastani] then said that 
Thales of Miletus look his doctrine only from (d-Mishkat : 

that is. MS 137a. what was reported, from the Torah. 

Other [ancient scholars] theorized that (he [element of] origin 
was 'earth', and from the earth the other [elements] resulted by a 
process of refining- Anaximenes asserted that [the element of origin] 
was ‘E^ir^; from its thinness hre was generated, while from its [com- 
pressed] coarseness earrh and water [were generated]. Heraclitus 
asserted that [the element of origin] was fire, and [all] things were 
generated from it by becoming [compressed andj coarse, while the 
sky [was generated] from its smoke. Others held that [the element 


~' 1 From An InintdiK&m Ancient Philosophy by A.H. Armstrong | p. 3]: “The 
Milesian? ■ . .postulate as die Ilcm reality a I Kan*; stuff* ictcMiiihc lei ejtient 

and character, from which rhp world anri all ihiivgs III ii rtf-vein^] syioticanrously. 
Thalrs called [his moisture or more accurately the moist [to htigrort], moi slurs ta-ing 
ihc principle of life according to din pie obsen™tHrti and primitive common souse.’* 
' ■ K.I+.. Th* Cairo cd. of ShahraitadsPi Mifat, ^d. 'AEjJ Al-^AaU Muhanml 
aMVakil, v. 2, p. 1 ^0, fus ihe reading of “Ebrjiia of the inceUifibles*, where Isfabani 
[MS iSfilj, I. 272 & T 12ff| has ''Idims ol' noiiexisnnt things. 

L |ajthar]; ocher sourer s: [sibkhirah] 

4n L.c., ''Ijtmp- niche of the Proph^E.' 1 MS [aL-mishkat al-Mtisa^iyah}. 
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of origin] was vapor, then air and fire were generated from it by fa 
process of] refining, while water™ and enrtll were generated by [a 
process of compressing and| solidifying. 

[SliHhrjslaiii then reported] about Aitaxagorns [that he held that 
the element of origin] was an endless flu?t. 2JSl [The flu?d consists of 
bodies without limit in number* and there arc in it small particles 
from every genus. For in&tancc* there arc in it particles that are of 
the nature I. 273 of bread and particles of (he nature of meat, 
and those particles arc separate and in motion. Whenever these parti- 
cles meet* many that arc similar join together 11 ' 1 '' and become a body. 

A certain ' philosopher p 1 based on this doctrine [he,, of the 'flux’ | 
his denial ol [the doctrine of] 'blend 1 and ‘transmutation’, [instead 
of whiclij he held Co the doctrine of 'latency atid appearance*. 3 ^ 
Some of these [philosophers] asserted that the 'flux’ had been qui- 
escent in past eternity', then God Mom High began its, motion-change, 
so this world was generated from it, 

Democritus asserted that the origin of the universe was [from] 
many particles [all] spherical in shape, receptive Eo subdivision that 
was by estimation [in nature],- -nm a physical separation, -and mov- 
ing T 129 of themselves in a constant motion-change- Then it 
happened that these particles collided in a particular way, and from 
their collision in that [particular] way this universe resulted having 
this pattern. Thus* the heavens and the [terrestrial] elements had 
(heir temporal origin; and thee from ihe motion-changes of the heav- 
ens the [various] blends of these elements had their temporal ori- 
gin, and from these flatter arc made| the composite bodies. 

'Hie dualists asserted that the origin of the universe was lighl and 
darkness. 


rEI L omits water, 

Frosn the Dirinirutfy of Fh ocL by 3>,G- R-uiues, see R,H. Winn’s brief 
ruite: ’Time The h harajaerislk tjf Lime, kv vin.ur l?P wlikh ill n±angt Ln^vnuiliLy. 

J i l Heradinjs’ view, who brought Che problem inu> prominence, aJ] thirty Ht?w; 
nettling abides."’' 

Jlj ' M,S gl: l.r. t Ihey b0cnd |iXh-tal!»&IJ- 

Jh| PiAdM aJ-qf^il] Razi does hot haw the name of" Ibrahim ihn Ksiyyar al- 
Kazzam ar hand, and! Mahani dries lint mpfily it. ShahraHtani courliffl on dn*sc 
matters when speaking oJ thn. L views of al-Nazzam i]] his atrMUoi wst-af-Mhai. {Esy4uh 
tr.; Muiim Sfrts end Divisions, iransbikd by A,K. Kiizi iutil J.G. Hyrm, pp. t!!. :l] 
ft'azzalh is associated with, the- doctrine' ol" latency |and appearance]" |c£ J„ vdirt 
Ess, an. ''kumiiij" 1 and art. il N"azzacn’' in ibt? En-I-2| 

^ Razi, up, tit,, p. 120, "Lataicy and appfarant-e" [al-kumiin wa-aJ-tmriizl IsfaJiani 
us#£ Ltie tmn [bufuz], white Razi lifts [juhvlr|, 
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2. The second group [of philosophers] arc those who say that 
the origin of the universe would not be a body, 21 ’ 3 and (hey arc in 
two classes: 

a) Thr first class [i.c., of this second group of philosophers] 
are the | Scholars of HarranJ^ who affirm the hvc entities that arc 
eternal: the C real or [Most High | ? the soul, MS 137b primal i nat- 
ter, the transcendent now/“ and the void.'^ The doctrine |of the 
Harraniftii scholars, i.c,, the second general theory of the origin of 
the universe], is as follows;: 

t) The Creator [Most High] is perferl in knowledge a] id 
wisdom: neither inattention nor indifference may be. attributed to 
Him, and from fiim emanates intelligence as light emanates from 
the sun's disk."- Kj and He the Most High is omniscient of ail things. 

2 ) As for the soul, from it emanates lift as light emanates 
from the sun; but [the soul] is unaware and uncomprehending of 
all things, inasmuch as it docs not administer them. 

3) The Creator Most High knew that the soul would 
incline to a linkage with primal matter and to a strong attraction 
for it, and that il would seek (dr corporeal satisfaction, 3 ^ and would 
abhor a separation from bodies* and that it would Idrgct its own 
self. And whereas in the governing^ of the Creator Most High there 


:fl3 Kalei, Op, til., jj, 12 L 

L Sc Pj |HLmarii™h| ; MS ha* [].|irbaruy;»l]|; Ha^l, op, eit-, p- 121, has 
[j-rmJmyah | . Shahrastani’j Aftitai mentions |hc [Hirriautyah}, a. sect of (hr Sabaeans. 
M..M. Marmura, iij the article 'TahaJati 1 *, F.mpi'ifpcti'ut t>f AAgun, M. FJiade, ed., 
5:263, says the Sabaean scholars of Hainan were active as translators, and were 
krtOwn as star worshippers. The Hammian Sahaeans were disLLkrtl and sometimes 
ptTsecUCed because of their vims, but they wen. 1 respected as scholars, and included 
among their tiLtmber Th-eudurt Abu Qurfa fMelkitc Bishop of Man-atl] (c. J40 
® Quoting from Jurjani’s. Trfnfpt — "The ‘transcendent now* [ai-dahr] is the conrm- 
uciu-i. mnmfnl fal-a.ii al-d^im] which is the mcjiiion of i h<- divine prseiioe |tf]-J;iadrab 
.Ll-il.ikiyali and ss thr core of time duration Ij3r : t: abzamAn]; by it are united 'e!c^ 
nity 1 [al-azaLJ and 'eL-erlasEingnesFf [al-abfid],” (i-O.i past and fnrnrr rtci’niiy], 

From Goichon's translation of Ibn Sina's K. at-Hw$u &, — '^upiaicmptitaL duration, 
[d-dabr] may he made an anaiogy of the CieaLnr; Lt is the intelligible idea [al- 
maTta 1 aUma'qul] in which pennant nt stability is conjoined. to the soul through all 
time duration [zamiri],. 5 " 

MS gl: In she sense of it created dbrnnskm [aJdiu’d aS-maftorJ. 

MS gl; Le,, from a | celestial j body [jirm]. 

From Jucjaitis Trfnjat — “Satisfaction [iLl-ladhdhah| is to apprehend what it* 
appropriate m the oomfttt wherein it is appropriate. 1 

' i.: [saws]- -with ju]jifli 5 s i*lu«s ''His sLaXentcnt, 'And whereas In the goVtirt- 

mem of the CrtaXotr 3 then 1 is creation, power, and will, it is riot strange lEtai the 
soul should have esnnviipLtw.es IfalatAt], that b, a su^rabiuuhiKef 
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is perfect wisdonij He turned to primal matter after the soul was 
linked to it and made it into a variety of composite [bodies] such 
as the heavens and the [terrestrial] elements, Hr compounded the 
bodies of [all] living animate beings in a most perfect way. and what- 
ever imperfection has remained in them is there because it cannot 
be removed. Then He poured out upon the soul both intelligence 
and perception. 

That [divine action] became a reason for [the soul] lo remember 
its | own distinctive] world,-'"' and a reason for it to understand that 
as long as it was within the world of matter it would not be sepa- 
rated from sufferings. When the soul has recognised thar fact, and 
[when it] has understood that in its [own distinctive] world there 
are satisfactions” 15 that are I'ree from sufferings, then it would be 
strongly attracted to that world [of its own], atid would ascend [to 
it] after having been separated from it, nnd would remain there for- 
ever in the utmost bliss and happiness. 

b) The second class li.r,, of the second group of philoso- 
phers, who hold that the origin of liie universe would not be a body] 
are the disciples of PylSiagoras. M Their theory is that the first prin- 
ciples [of the origin of the universe] arc the quantities that arc gen- 
erated from [si ingle] units/” 3 They hold that since (he support lor 
composite bodies is [provided] by simple bodies, entities each of 
which is a unit in itself, and as those entities either L 274 have 
quiddities in addition to the fact that they are units, or they do not 
have [such], then 

\) if it should be (he first alternative they would be com- 
posite I jodies, because (here would be that [particular] quiddity and 
that [particular] unit, but our discussion is not about composite bod- 
ies, but lather about their sources, while 

2; if it should be the second alternative, then they would 
be abstract units. The units inevitably would be independent in them- 
selves; otherwise, they would have need tor another factor, and that 
other factor [logically] would be antecedent to [the unitf. However, 
we are speaking of sources in an absolute sense, and this would be 


MS t^l: This being the pillion of God Must High. 
rt| The MS reach IllI-cUuU] but ibe eoriLext in clearly [al-ladhfflial], 

R.ayl h op. dt-, p. 122- 

[al-a'dad ai-maitawaladah min aJ-wahdal]. the nole in the cone^^mdjnR: 
section lil Baydawi's text. 
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contrary to rln r assumption. So then 1 he units would he sell-subsis- 
tern factors. 

Now, if position should be made accidental to a unit, then [the 
unit] would become a (mathematical) point. And if any two points 
should meet together, then h line would result. And if two lines 
should nicct s then a surface would result, And if two surfaces should, 
meet, then a body would result, So it is apparent that the source of 
bodies would he the units. 

Galen accepted all [of I his early philosophy] as the basis [for his 
own], 154 

Baydawi said L 274, T 129 

Arguments for the temporal nature of bodies 

[The first reason lor tlic temporal nature of bodies is that] 

a. Bodies would have been quiescent if they bad been present in 
past eternity 

1. Any bodies, present in past eternity would have been quies- 
cent, since any motion-change [by a body in past eternity | logically 
would require 

a) antecedence [of the motion] by another factor, [and that 
other factor’s antecedence in turn] 

b) won Id negate [the body's] past eternity. 

2. Whatever would have been quiescent in past eternity would 
never tnnvc- 

|/1 hat is] because 

a; if fa body'&J quiescence should be due to its own essence, 
then the [body's] separation from [its own essence] would be impos- 
sible; and 

b) if [the quiescence In past eternity] should be due to some 
other factor; then inevitably that other factor would be a ‘’necessary 
cause’. 

If the case should be otherwise [than alternative (a.}J, [then that 
other factor’s] action would not be eternal and due to [the body's] 
own essence, nor [would the other factor’s action | terminate [by log- 
ical progression) in [the body's own essence], [the case altogether] 
avoiding both infinite series and circular arguments. 


Rad, op. ch_, p. 122, 
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However, in the case [of alternative [b,}] the implication is that 
[the body’s quiescence] would continue and never cease. Therefore, 
if bodies had been quiescent in past eternity, then they would never 
move, But that conclusion is false, so the premise is likewise, 
a, Objections and replies. 

1. An objection has been raised that if [a body's real] exis- 
fence should be impossible in past eternity „ then [its existence any- 
where] would be impossible absolutely, because of the impossibility 
of transforming into a possible reality something that is impossible 
because of its own essence, hi reply, our [BaydawTs] position is (hat 
what would be impossible in past eternity is not |the same as being] 
impossible because of its own essence; just as with any daily occur- 
rence [i.e., it might have been impossible in past eternity but it would 
not he impossible in itself j. 

2, Another objection has been raised that what would be a 
strictly delimited "three-dimensional extension’ would liave no ‘place ’, m 
and LhuS, an extension] would be neither in motion-change nor 
would it he quiescent. In reply, otar position is that even if that 
[objection] should he granted, still there is no doubt that ii would 
have a "position tuid would be in contact with what is in its inte- 
rior, So, if it should continue in the position and in the contact 
specifically ascribed to it, then it would be quiescent; otherwise, it 
would be in motion-change. 

Z- Another objection lias been raised that past eternity would 
prevent any individualized motion-change, [as in past eternity] there 
would be no morion-changes that have no beginning, In reply, our 
position is that rather, the motion-change in itself would he due to 
something that had preceded 

4. Another objection was raised asking why it would not he 
admissible that quiescence lx- conditional for a temporal entity’s non- 
existence [in past eternity]; thus, [the condition] would cease upon 
that entity’* temporal origination. In reply, our position [in that case] 
is that [ilit entity’s] temporal origination would negate tire existence 
of its quiescence, and thus [the entity’s existence] would depend upon 
the nonexistence [of its quiescence] t so a circular argument would 
lx implicit 


^ This matter is touched ypnn in '‘Summary of PhiJopunuH 1 ' corOlifitt oil. plate 
and void 1 ' [by David Fuflty], in Phuopcniu md thf Rrjtrtism vf ArisMrdian Sricnri, 
R. Sorabji, ed,. jjp. 3 30 T, with rcfcmtL* to Aristotle's t, 211b: IS. 
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5. Another objection was raised that the [divine] power of 
autonomous action in causing the existence of a specific entity would 
be an eternal [power] , t ml [that eternal power] would cease when 
(the specific entity] came into cxis-tcnce, so what you have slated 
would be contradicted. In reply, our position, is, that the factor that 
would cease would be the linkage |i,c,, between the power and die 
entity], and that [linkage] is not an existential factor. 

Irfahani says: L 274, T 129, MS 133a 

Afgumenis Jhr the tern pomt nature of bodies 

Alter | Raydawij had finished stating the doctrines [of the f Ireek 
philosophers], he proceeded to establish the argument [for the doc- 
trine] that [all] bodies are temporal phenomena both in themselves 
and their attributes. ! 1c set forth three reasons. 

a. fkidies would have been quiescent if they had been present in 
past eternity 

1. The first reason [that bodies are temporal phenomena] is 
that which the Imam [Fakhr al-Din Ka/.l| published in his writ- 
ings/" 1 ' [kazTs] position is that bodies are temporal phenomena 
because, if they should have existed in past eternity, then they would 
have been quiescent. 

But this conclusion is false, so the premise likewise is false.'" 
L 275 An explanation ol" the logical necessity used here is that, if 
[bodies] should not haw been quiescent in past eternity then nec- 
essarily they would have been In motion-change in past eternity, due 
to the fact that a body is restricted [either | to being in motion - 
change or to being quiescent. I bat is so because if [a body] should 
continue in one place more than one moment then it would he qui- 
escent; but if it should not continue thus, then it would be in motion- 
change. Therefore, if bodies had not been quiescent in past eternity, 
then they would have been in motion-change in past eternity - 

aj Bui it would be impossible for [bodies] to have been 
T 1 30 in motion-change in eternity, since any motion-change log- 
ically requires the antecedence by another agent [at the site of the 


The argument is taken from Rail's Muhassal, pp. 323 IT., Cairo, reprint of 
] 323 ed. hdhhani freely borrows from il. 

The MS cmils the rrfrrrncc to the prr-mLir. 
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motion-change], and | Lh.at antecedence in turn] negates [the Her of] 
eternity. [This is] because the quiddity of motion-change is the occur- 
rence of one entity after another entity has vanished. Now, the occur- 
rence of one entity after another has vanished logically requires the 
antecedence of that earlier entity. So the quiddity or motion-change 
logically requires an antecedence hy another entity. 3 ® 

b) However, past eternity is a quiddity that logically requires 
that there he no antcccdeaace [in itj by another entity. Thus, the 
‘antecedence by another entity* tliai is die ‘concomitant 1 of motion- 
change, and [he ‘tiOflanSecedence by another entity 1 that is the 'con- 
comitant* of eternity T [taken together] constitute an incompatibility, 
And the Incompatibility of the two concomitant is a premise that 
necessarily results in the ‘incompatibility of the two substrates of the 
concomitants 7 ,^ 11 

Thus, 'motion-change 1 and ‘past eternity 1 [taken together] consti- 
tute an incompatibility; so it would be impossible for bodies to be 
in motion in past eternity, localise it would be impossible to brmg 
together the two incompatibles. Therefore, if it should be impossi- 
ble for MS 33ftb bodies to be in motion-change in past eternity, 
then it i$ determined that they would be quiescent, m past eternity, 
and necessarily so because of the restriction [of the case either to 
quiescence or to motion-change] . 

2 - dhoti, to explain the falsity of this conclusion^ 111 it is that if 
bodies should have been quiescent in past eternity, then they would 
never move. But this conclusion is obviously false/" 1 for we do observe 
motion-change both among the [simple] celestial bodies and among 
the | simple hodied terrestrial] elements, there being no other than 
these two kinds of bodies in the dispute. Now, those who would like 
to provide a more general proof demonstration must prove a resem- 
blance among the bodies, 

Regarding the logical necessity used in tills, argument, if the qui- 
escent body in past eternity should have this quiescence due to its 
own essence, then it would be impossible to separate [the body from 
iis own self], and [die body] never would be in motion-change. Bui 
if [the body’s] quiescence should not be due to its own essence, then 


M ’The MS ami MS t^arreu add! here: which w'ould negate eternity, 

** [munaJat ul-lazimayi} malz&m li-tnunaliit ahmalztiiinayn.] 

100 MS gk i.e., ih;si bodies wuukl be quiesectu in eternity, 

Wl lie klH: [bolt&o]; I-, T, &n<1 MS Garrett [zaliir .li-fasad]. 
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it would be due to another factor, and that other factor as the cause: 
of its quiescence inevitably would be a ‘necessary cause 1 . 

3. |Bavtiawi r s] statement jhere is], M If the case should be other" 
wise”, that is, if that, other factor should not lx? a ‘necessary cause", 
then it would Ire uti L ageriL of free choice 1 by necessity, [But the 
other factor] would not be art 'agent of Irce choice' by admissibil- 
ity because 

a) if it should be an agent of free choice, then its- action 
would not be eternal since the action of an age til of free choice 
would be a temporal phenomenon, [and] 

b) it is impossible to bring into existence something that 
already exists, and 

c) a temporal phenomenon would not be eternal. So, it IS 
established that if the quiescence of bodies in past eternity should 
not be due to their own essence, then it would be due to a -neces- 
sity cause'. 

4. Moreover, the 'necessary cause 1 inevitably would be cither 
some ‘necessity 1 or [a factor] that ultimately terminates at a 1 neces- 
sity’ because, if the 'necessary cause’ should not he a * necessity 1 or 
|a Eart-nr] that ulhniiik-ty leiTnic ialcs at a 'necessity 1 , then the impli- 
cation would be that the argument was either an infinite series or 
was circular, both of these being impossible. Thus, it would he deter- 
milled chat [the ‘necessary cause 1 ] would lie either some 'necessity 1 
or [a factor| ultimately terminating at a ‘necessity’. And in that case,, 
the continuity of the quiescence would be implied by the continu- 
ity of its 'necessary' cause 1 , namely, either the ‘necessity 1 or [a fac- 
tor] ultimately terminating at a 'necessity 1 , 302 so the quiescence would 
never cease. 

5. Therefore, if bodies had l>ccn quiescent in past eternity, then 
they never would have any motion-change. Out this [inferred] conclu- 
sion would be false, 303 so the premise would be likewise. And when 

a) ii has been established that it would nest be possible for 
a body m eternity to be [ei liter] in motion-change or ail quiescence, 
died 


|: - N.E-; rhe MS frequently uws a pronoun antecedent instead of repeating the 
noun, while L and F use rhe npirn written Out. 

MT I Ic-rr- in. the MS Ix^h ihe VonduEton* [al'litiim] wi4 tiro paxxcdmg apLxloKis 
cEuim* ['then ihey w^nsLrl never huxr ajiy inoiiQn-ch^ngs] aiv coded viih Jt hmail 
orifiLhai T di-arly inditming that they arc equivalents, The 'premise’ |al-mal?:fmn], 
namely, she if prmasts clause that precedes, [while not cocl^d, clearly] 'as Liln'wxFe'. 
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lj) it has [also] been established that it would not be possi- 
ble for a hndy [itself] to have being; L 27G in past eternity, 
a. Objections and replies. 

1. An objection has been raised (hat if * body's existence in 
ctuniily should be impossible, then its existence [anywhere] would 
be impossible in an absolute sense. This is because it is inconceiv- 
able for something that is impossible due to its own essence to he 
transformed into a reality possible fof existence]. And this [in turn] 
is because it is inconceivable for something that has being due to 
its own essence to cease having being. And if the case should be 
otherwise, then it would be admissible for something that is impos- 
sible due in its own essence to become a necessity, and for some- 
thing that has being due to its own essence to become cither a 
necessity or an impossibility. But making that case admissible would 
result in blocking die door to establishing l be Divine Maker as a 
factual certainly, However, the existence of a body is not impossi- 
ble MS I3ya in an absolute sense, so the existence of a body in 
past eternity would nor be impossible.^ 11 In reply to this objection, 
OLar [Isfahani'sJ pillion that something that is impossible in pasl 
eternity is not [the same as] something being impossible due to its 
own essence. But rather, what would be impossible in past eternity 
would be something that was made impossible by a 1 actor other than 
its, own essence. This would be like some event occurring daily; for 
that would be impossible in past eternity, but it would not be impos- 
sible due to its Owtl essence. So, the impossibility for the existence 
of a body in past eternity does not imply that it would be impossi- 
ble absolutely. 

2. An, objection could be raised not granting [line argument] 
that if a body should not be in motion in past eternity then it would 
be quiescent in pasl eternity, p>ut claiming rather] that a three- 
dimensional body delimited on all sides would noi have a ‘place*, 
so ir would nor. lie in motion-change nor would it be quiescent. And 
die explanation of that [siHtcuient] would be dial motion-change is 
a transition from place' to "place' while quiescence is a continuance 
in one place’. Therefore, motion-change and quiescence arc each a 
corollary to the attainment of ‘place', and thus it would be incon- 
ceivable io describe a three-dimensional extension delimited on all 


5:4 MS gl: So it* iransiormariO'ii would ncn be implied. 
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sides as being in motton^chatige or being quiesce m. [In reply to this 
objection] our [Jsfahaiifs] posh ion is [hat we do not grant the exis- 
tence of a three-dimensional extension dial is delimited on all sides. 
And even if that should be granted, still wc do not gram that it 
would not have a ‘place v - For a ‘place 1 is a described dimension, as 
previously stated, and a delimited extension would have a ‘place* in 
this sense. Now, if it should be granted: that a delimited extension 
would not have a place, nevertheless there would be no doubt that 
It would have a ‘position', and that it would be in contact with what 
is inside it. Thus, inevitably the case would be either that the ‘posi- 
tion' and ^contact* that are specific for it would Continue, or that 
these two [1 actors | would not continue. Now, if the position and 
Contact specific to it should continue* then [the delimited extension] 
would be ’quiescent', Otherwise, dial is, if the position anti contact 
specific to it should not continue, then [the delimited extension] 
would be ‘in motion-change’. For by being quiescent we mean that 
[he position and contact specific to it would continue, and by motion- 
change [we mean] that the position and contact specific to it would 
not continue. Oai this basis, [the question | whether the delimited 
entity would be quiescent or in motion-change would not depend 
upon its attaining a ‘place', 

3. An objection has been raised not granting die impossibility 
tor a ImmIv in past eternity lo Ije in motion-change, [although] your 
statement [i.e,, Isfahan] in representing RaydawFs doctrine] that any 
motion-change [by a body in past eternity] logically would require 
the antecedence [of the motion-change] by another facto a which 
amounts to the negation of |the hody's] eternity [by that other lac- 
tor]. In reply, our | lsfahani's] position is that past eternity would 
exclude a particular motion-change, but it would not exclude motion- 
changes that have no beginning, 

Our author [Baydawi] stated that the quiddity of motion-change 
in itself is a negation of past eternity. [This ts] because the quiddity 
of motion-change according Lo its jjarticular kind [i.e,, whether ‘motion 1 
or ‘change’] is a composite of both an entity that has ceased [to exist] 
and an entity that has come to be existent. Therefore, the quiddity 
[of motion-change] is linked 3 ^ to the antecedence MS 13 9b of 


344 So in L. T and! MS. The MS lists [nTLiLi'ar^qLiiLihJ as, a manuscript vari- 
ant, Ini's this may be presumed eq t>c a scril>aL error. 
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another factor, but the quiddity of past eternity is a negation of this 
meaning’ therefore* to bring the two [quiddities] together |in a com- 
posite] would he impossible. An objector could say that (he quid- 
dity of past eternity shou Ed be da rifted that it would t>c plain that 
| the quiddity of past eternity) would negate motion-change. 

Some of die Mutakaliimun have interpreted 'past eternity' as the 
negation of any precedency while 01 hers [of them] have interpreted 
[past eternity] as a continuation within [divinely] decreed timespans 
having no limit in the direction of the past, Without doubt every 
single [example] L 277 of morion-change would noE be eternal 
whatever the interpretation used to explain past eternity. Regarding 
the particular kind of motion-change, [whether of ‘motion* or of 
'change'], that would not. be a negation of past eternity,. 

[Bay dawn’s] position is that the quiddity T 131 t>r motion- 
change, according to its particular kind, is die composite of both an 
entity that has ceased [to exist] and an entity that has come to be 
existent. Our [lsfaham 5 s| position h that wc would not grant that 
the quiddity of motion-change would be a composite of an entity 
that has ceased [to exist] and an entity that lias come to be exis- 
tent, For indeed, die particular kind of motion-change j whether of 
'motion' or 'change* | continues on* together with the entity that has 
ceased [to exist] and the entity that has come lo he existent, But if 
the motion-change, according to its particular kind, should Ire com- 
pounded of an entity that has ceased Jlo exist] and an entity that 
has come to he existent, then this motion-change would not become 
realized,™* [when taken | together with the entity that has ceased |to 
exist] and the entity that has come to he existent , 

Thus, the quiddity [of the motion-change] can be described as 
having continuation,, but its individual components cannot. Therefore* 
ck composite [made from both] (lie entity dial has ceased |ln exist] 
and the entity 7 that has come to be existent would be traceable to 
its individual components, not to the particular kinds [of the com- 
posite!; S( > then the particular kind [of the composite] would not 
negate eternity [as Ixring incompatible]. 


1,l: MS gl: [That b] bcratiw acompoatt: marir fr-mn li mmmtislicnt entity, namely, 
the entity that has ceased [tn exist] . and frnm an existent entity, namely, the entity 
[newly] having existence, thcti \ the composite] would be flLself ] a nonexistent entity. 
| Kale presumably by the scribe ni" this MS [li-katibilii]]|. 
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4. An his been raised not granting that if a ]wdy 

had been quiescent in past eternity then it would not have any 
motion-change at all. In reply* | Baydawtis] statement is that if fthe 
body’s] quiescence should he due to its own essence, then it would 
be impossible to separate [die body] from [that essence] . Bui if [the 
quiescence J should be due to same other factor* then inevitably that 
other factor would be a necessary cause diat was either a necessity 
[itself Ibr the quiescence] w? or [the other factor] would lead back 
hy progressive logic and terminate m a necessity; so the implication 
would he that the 1 quiescence would continue as long as [the neces- 
sity] continued. 

5. An objection lias been raided asking 3 '* 1 why would it not, be 
admissible that the quiescence be conditional upon the absence of 
some temporal phenomenon 3 ^ sn that the quiescence would pass 
away with the occurrence of the temporal phenomenon, 330 In reply* 
our position is that the existence of rite temporal phenomenon would 
negate the existence of the quiescence* because the contrary*" of the 
condition* 13 would negate the existence of the conditional factor. 31 3 
Thus, tin: existence of the temporal phenomenon [i.c. ? the motion- 
change] would depend upon the nonexistence of the quiescence* and 
the nonexistence of the quiescence would depend upon the existence 
of the temporal phenomenon* so the argument implicitly is circular. 

6- An objection has been raised tiol granting [the fact] that 
whatever is eternal 1 " does not become nonexistent. The [divine] 
power of autonomous action to bring a particular entity into exist- 
ence is an eternal j power]* but it ceases when dial particular entity 
comes into existence. God Most High was omnipotently able £q bring 
the univea'&e into existetice; MS I4fla but Lifter 3 e had come into 
existence theta that expression of divine omnipotence did not con- 
tinue, because the ■ continued] bringing into existence of what [already] 


*' L: [mujjLbttEi wjiJifcjLiaa] ; I' quid the MS: [wajibunj. 

** So in L and T. The scriLw or the MS inadvertently wrote [quins] instead of 
fqilal- 

lJI ‘ MS [*]: l.e.* die absence of any motion-change. 

II MS g] |.t . 3 by [he existence of a motion-chu^e. 

Jn MS e\: namely, the evidence of the temporal phenomenon, (hat is* the morion- 
rhacage. 

II I Namely, ibr absence of mod on -chan g£- 
1,1 Namely, the existence of the quiescence. 

111 Rending with T and the MS: ; L: [a-katal]. 
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exists would be impwble. So that eternal linkage (of power and 
act] became nonexistent. And thus, ihere is a contradicting of the 
reasons that have been set forth, to prove that if quiescence should 
be eternal then if would not become nonexistent. In reply, cur posi- 
tion is that what is existent in eternity would be the autonomous 
power [of God], and that would continue to abide both in the eter- 
nal past and in the eternal future. That which would cease [to exist] 
would be the linkage of the divine power J to an individual action], 
and that linkage of the divine power [to an action] is not [itself] an 
existential factor, " 1 

Raydawi said: L 277, T 131 

b. Bodies are possible realities and are caused 
The second [reason that bodies are temporal phenomena is that) 
Sx>dlc3 are possible realities, because they are composites and they 
ant multiple, so each [body] would have a secondary cause, and that 
cause would not be a necessary caused 1 " If it should be otherwise, 
then everything issuing from |tbc secondary cause] „ with or without 
sin intermediate factor, would continue as long as [the cause] itself 
continued, and this would be impossible. Therefore, [the secondary 


111 MS gl: But rather, that would h: 1 - n factor in one’s mental ctmaidcraiicm 
[ftibiriyan]; (he discussion is not about it, but rather, about a factor having to c!o 
with custciHTf and eternity, 

il6, 'ITi-at 1 todies are temporal phtiiarWHi is equal til saying daaL bodies art' pus* 
sih]rj rcalitifis. Much phiktsuplhi a] argument ennsintg in demonstraTln^ similar fiqui^ 
alctides- 

Abu Hamid. Muhammad al-Chsi&li (105^-1111),. was active- a century before 
H. 0. IRani and i>v* raitfitries before Baydawi. He was “'the greatest figure In the 
history of the Islamic reaction to NioPUinriisin, .. . and, despite Ihn Rushd's attempted 
rcfoEadtm of GhamU's objections, he dealL a blow to Islamic philosophy from which 
ll would never recover. 1 [quoted by W.L. Craig frean Majid Fidelity's Hutory qf 
tshm/r PkiiifBpiij, (2nd ed,. p, ?!7; New York, Columbia, University f 3 re«, I9SJ;, 
William I- Graig f 'ht kuiai/i Ctrutmiogetal Argument, Lntuion: Macmillan Pisfjw; New 
Barnes and Noble, 1971b p~ 42.] Ghaz all's book in this case is his Tohafot 
al-b'aias^ak flh* Ituokame of iJw PhiiosafAasJ, m which he refuted Lhr philosophers' 
argument Ibr the eterjiity of the universe. Craig (op. ciL, p, 13J says that Ghazidi 
used a quarter of lias book w ajugue iliai “(lit; universe had a beginning in time , - , 
Gbazuli pursued tile proof that Llie universe had a beginning in dme, for to his 
niEtKl the thesis of an eternal universe was quite simply equivalent to atheism ." 1 I bn 
Plus Ini’s answers, together with al-Ghazalib arguments, are available iri English {Atitr- 
twi' 7'ifhajiit si-lahq/ui flbt Im'QhtTfHte vf TV htahe&tu} translated . . - by Suvkki Van 
Den Itergh, Cambridge: Reprinted at llie Uiuverdty Prcgi, 19®7], 
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cause | T.voial-ct he an agent of free choice, ant] anything baring an 
agent of Free choice as caim 1 would tic a temporal phenomenon, 

IjCE no one ad* why it would not be admissible for the "necessary 
cause' to bring about the existence of a body in a gradual motion- 
change that seemed perpetual in nature, with its motion -change being 
tin.- precondition for [all] these temporal phenomena anti changes 
lb at take place. [Such a theory would not be admissible] , because^ 
if the existence of these temporal phenomena should be dependent 
upon the existence of a motion-change and that [motion-change 
should In: dependent] upon another [motion-change] ? then the impli- 
cation would he (hat there would be a coming together of motion- 
changes without end. [all of I hem already] arranged both eii position 
and nature, which would be an impossibility. 

And if [the existence of these temporal phenomena] should be de- 
pendent upon the nonexistence [of the motion-change] L 27b after 
its existence, then, in spite of lh^ motion-change’s nonexistence, the 
'necessary cause 1 would lx- a completely adequate and continuing 
cause for the existence of dial tempura) phenomenon, and so the 
[necessary caused] continuance would imply [the temporal phenom- 
enon’s] continuance, 

Isfahan! says: L 276, T 131, MS 340a 

h. Bodies are possible realities and are caused 
The second reason, indicating that bodies are temporal phenomena 
both in themselves and their attribuies, is that [bodies] are ]XJ5sihlc 
realities, from two aspects. 

1. The first aspect is that bodies are composites, and every 
composite being is ;l possible reality. Regarding the minor premise 
here [namely, that bodies are composites, it is true] because | bod- 
ies j are compounded cither from ‘primal matter 1 and Turin', or from 
'single atoms'. And regarding the major premise | namely, dial every 
composite is a possible rcaliryy it is (rue] because every composite 
has need for ils own parts, [parts] dial ate [nonetheless] something 
other than itself, and where everything Si as need for the 'something 
other* there is a possible reality. 

2. The second of die two [aspects] is that bodies are multi- 
ple, because lor every body that exists there is another body jciliirr] 
of its species like [terrestrial] elemental bodies, or of it* genus like 
celestial bodies, — and everything ]that exists as a] multiple would bi: 
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a possible reality. [This is] because for a body to multiply* 1 J lli^re 
would necessarily be differences [in the individual examples], and 
their differences are not due to themselves, 3 ™ bur rather their differences 
are due to causes other than themselves* and thus they would be 
possible realities. 

So, it is established that bodies would be possible realities* and 
every* possible reality would have a secondary cause, so [every body] 
would have a secondary cause. That secondary cause would not be 
a necessary cause, because if the secondary cause of bodies should 
be a necessary cause, then Lhe implication would be dial everything 
issuing from [such a necessary cause], with nr without an interme- 
diate factor, would continue by reason of the continuance of [this 
necessary cattse’s] essence, which would be impossible. 

Regarding the fact (hat,, if [die secondary cause] should be a nec- 
essary cause, then the implication would be that everything issuing 
from [that necessary cause] would continue, whether with or with- 
out an intermediate Eat: Lor, and since that necessary cause would be 
either a temporal phenomenon or an eternal entity, Lheit, 

a) il [that necessary Cause;, should be a temporal phenom- 
enon then bodies would br temporal phenomena, which is the desired 
logical conclusion; but 

b) if [that necessary cause] should be an eternal entity* then 
from its continuance (here would be implied 

1} the Continuance of its effect that would not have an 
intermediate factor, and from the continuance of that effect having 
no intermediate factor would come fin turn] 

2] the continuance of its effect that would have an inter- 
mediate factor, and so on/ 111 due to the necessary continuance of an 
effect by reason of the continuance of its cause. But regarding the 
fact dial [die argument] would be impossible*™ [that is] because 


517 The MS alone lias body in the plural; '■while L. T, MS (.iarrelt LMd 9 Ha, and 
MS GarreO-VahuiU 'L 4 £Hi have (lie singular. 

Jlft MS rI: l.e_, in rheir real nature shared a& a romrnnnahty among them, namely, 
the body in an -abEuluiU 1 sense [nnitlaC] sl-jbffl], b*G&ltee it would be impossible Ebt 

whai Is Logically single in become divcvsAod- 

]|1 ‘ MS ^L; So, [lit iinpiicaiinn would be chat all tempura! phenomena would con- 
rinjfe, which would bn: impossibJf:. 

3J|1 MS g|: This its about Ttaydawi^ statement that [continuation of thr rffixl] 
would be by reason of The (ontijujanct; [of the cause] itself, which ^ould be im- 
pnsshlc. 
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many MS 1 40b existing things arc [each one] a temporal phenom- 
enon, not something that continues. 

Thus, it would E>e established that the secondary cause [tor the 
existence] of bodies would not be a ‘necessary cause’, and therefore 
the determination is that the; secondary cause of bodies would be an 
'agent of free choice 1 . Now,, everything having an agent of free choice 
as secondary cause would be a temporal phenomenon* in accordance 
wi dt what you know, that the action of an agent of free choice could 
not possibly be eternal. 

Ixt no one ask why it would not be admissible for a secondary 
[but] necessary cause to bring into existence a bt>dy in a motion- 
change that seemed to be perpetual, its motion-change being the 
condition for these temporal phenomena and their alterations, so 
that the continuance of" everything issuing from [that secondary but 
necessary^ cause] was not implied to be by an intermediate factor. 
Of course, it would still be true that some of what would issue from 
[the necessary cause] by an intermediate factor would be a tempo- 
ral phenomenon not continuing by reason of [the cause’s [ continu- 
ance* because the condition For Che existence [of this temporal 
phenomenon] would be tile required motion-change ihai is renewed 
| hue] has no continuance. 

["[’hat theory would not be admissible | because our position is 
that if the existence of these temporal phenomena should depend 
upon tiic existence of a motion-change and that modon-change 
| should depend] upon the existence of another motion-change, and 
so on without end, then the implication would be that there would 
be a coming together of endless motion-changes all arranged logether 
both in position arid nature within existence, which would be an 
impossibility, and that if the existence of these temporal phenomena 
should depend upon a motion-change that would be nonexistent 
T 132 after it had been in existence, L 279 then the necessary 
cause, along with the fact that this motion-change was nonexistent, 
would become a completely adequate and continuing cause for the 
existence of this temporal phenomenon. There! ore, the continuance 
of the necessary cause, along with the fact ihat this motion-change 
would be nonexistent after having been m existence; — would imply 
the continuance of the letFiporal phenomenon. 

An objection could Ijc raised that the continuous motion-change 
of the: [theoretical | hody logically would require that there be a link- 
age of ibe individual phases, of the motion-change [in a series] one 
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after the other withoi.it a, beginning. M eveiry thing that precedes 
would have been prepared for whatever follows, this would not imply 
that there would be: a coming together of [all| the motion-changes 
within existence,, but rather, this logically would rrfjuire that the 
motion-changes exist one after the other b orderly succession* and 
these motion-changes corning One after the Other would Ire causes 
made ready for the existence of the temporal phenomena. 

However, [in reply to the objection], the continuance of a be effect 
might not be dependent upon the preparatory causes, so some tem- 
poral phenomena might continue alter their preparatory' causes had 
become nonexistent, while ihc continuance of other [temporal phc~ 
nomena| ought be dependent upon the preparatory causes and so 
might vanish with the vanishing of their preparatory causes. 

Baydawi said: L 279, T 132 

c. Bodies ate inseparable from temporal phenomena 
I hc third [reason for the temporal nature of bodies J is 1.) that bod- 
ies never exist apart from temporal phenomena, anrl 2.) whulevcr 
docs not exist apart Horn temporal phenomena would itself be a 
temporal phenomenon. The first point is clearly evident, and the 
second [ point | will be proved in Section 1 of Book 2. 

Isfahan! says: T. 279* T 132, MS 140b 

€. Bodies arc inseparable from temporal phenomena 
The third reason indicating that bodies arc temporal phenomena in 
l>oth (heir essences and their attributes is the argument that all the 
Muiakallimun take as their base. Its form is ‘that no body exists 
apart from temporal phenomena, and wha Lever docs not exist apart 
from temporal phenomena would itself be a temporal phenomenon,’. 
The argument includes four propositions 

1. Temporal phenomena are an established fad, 

2. Il is impossible for a body SSj to exist apart from [temporal 
phenomena] . 

3. Nonexistence must precede [existence] for the totality [of all 
tidiest].. 


,JI The MS has rhis mum in (he plural . 
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4, Nonexistent must precede [existence] fur any tiling (hat is 
inseparable from what nonexistence must precede. 

The minor premise of the syllogism includes two of the lour propo- 
sitions, namely, Lhc first and second; while its major premise includes 
the last two, 

[Baydawi], our author, states that the former is clearly evident, 
that is, the minor premise is dearly evident, tor combination and 
separation, motion-change and quiescence, and positions are fail] 
temporal phenomena, and bodies never exist apart from them. Also, 
he stales that the latter will be proved, Lhat is, die major premise 
will be proved in [Section 1, Chapter 2,] Topic 4, of Book 2- m 

Baydawi said; 1. 279, T 132 

Arguments against the temporal nature of bo dm 

a, | First arguments] against the "origination' of bodies. The Oppo- 
sition [i.e., the Greek and Islamic philosophers, and the Karramiyah 
sect of Islam | has used a number of arguments against the tempo- 
ral nature of bodies. 

L. II bodies should be temporal phenomena then the particu- 
larizing of their "origination' at an appointed time would have taken 
place without an agent to cause the particularization, which would 
be. an impossibility, 

2, Every temporal phenomenon has matter, and (hat matter 
would Ik 1 eternal in order to avoid an infinite series argument, ant! 
[snallcr] is not separable from ‘form', so Ibrm would also lie eter- 
nal; therefore, a body would he eternal. 

3. Time duration is eternal; otherwise, its nonexistence would 
be antecedent to its existence in such a way that [the time dura- 
tion! would not be actualized except within a time duration, so then 
before the existence of the time dura non there would be another 
lime duration. But Lhiis would be contrary Jto our understanding] , 
namely* that [time duration [ is the measure of motion-change and 
it subsists in tt body, therefore, a body would be eternal. 

L a, 2, -a, 3. =ia. To answer, the first K their arguments] is 
answered by the fact (hat the agent of particularization would be 
the [divine] will. The second and third [argu me nts are answered] 


Thr novtar hesne is ch&ngcri. tc ;a descending hierarchy. Krf. 
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by raying that theiv premises haw neither been granted nor demon- 
strated, L 2B0 

[BaydiiVi'i continues:] 

b. [And then argument!-] against the 'termination* of bodies. Fur- 
thermore, one should understand that the validity of predicating the 
'teirninaffon* of bodies is derived Horn their < origina.iinn , 1 

Now, even though they do acknowledge that [bodies] are tempo- 
ral phenomena, the Karra mi yah hold that they are everlasting, [They 
argue that] if | bodies | should become nonexistent, l hen their non- 
existence would be due either 

L to annihilation by an agent of annihilation, or 

2. to their displacement [lram existence] by the coming of an 
opposing factory or 

3, to tlic cessation of some condition. 

But [to them] all these [reasons] arc impossible.^* The “KalanV 
dialectic argument [by other scholars] has been proceeding with the 
issuance of formal statements and responses. 

Isfahan! says: L 280, T 1 32, MS 141a 

Arguments against th* temporal natu n? &f bodiw 

a. [First there are arguments] against the 'origination 1 of bodies. 
The argument of our opposition, namely, anyone who bolds the the- 
ory that bodies arc eternal, is as follows. 

(. The first [argument against ihe temporal origination of bod- 
ies] is that if bodies should be temporal phenomena, then the par- 
dcularizing of their origination at a determined time would be without 

an agent to cause the particularization But the conclusion is false, 
and the premise is likewise. 

An explanation of the logic used is that jf [bodies] should be tem- 
poral phenomena, then they would have an effective; cause, and that 
effective cause necessarily would be either 

a) eternal, or 

b) a temporal phenomenon. The second alternative inevitably 
would [be a causality that either] 


]i - F.D. Rtt&i' up. riu p. 13 /. lines fl-10. 
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tj [logically moves bath until it] terminates at an ster- 
na! cffetlivt cause, or 

2 ) if does not. This second alternative is impossible, others 
wise the argument would be either circular or an infinite senes, bcnb 
of which are impossible. 

So, it is determined that | bodies] have an. effective cause that 
would be either 

(a) eternal, or 

(b) a temporal phenomenon that [logically moves bad; until 
it] terminates at an eternal effective cause. On both assumptions 
die re must be an eternal effective cause. This eternal effect ive cause 
is bound to I tave every factor— that is involved in «is being the 
effective cause of its effect — either 

c) present whli it in eternity, or 

d} not: [present with ri|„ If it should he the second alterna- 
tive (d), then k :L '' would be depending upon a temporal phenome- 
non dual would have its [own] effective cause, to which we will 
transfer the discussion. 

So i hen we say that inevitably it would be [either 1 ] 

c) that [the efficacy of die effective cause] would terminate 
in an denial effective cause, or 

f) that it would not. If it should he the second alternative 
[f ), then implicitly the argument would be cither circular or an 
infinite series, both of which are impossible. But if it should be the 
first alternative (c), then the efficacy of that effective cause upon die 
temporal phenomenon [either] 

g) would depend upon a temporal precondition, or 

hi it would not, If it should he the second alternative (h), 
then [the efficacy of fhc effective cause] implicitly would be eternal. 

| But | if it should he the first alternative (g), then we transfer the dis- 
cussion to it. 

Then the implication would tic either 

ij that [the efficacy of die effective cause | would be eternal, 
or 

jj that there would he an infinite series of temporal phe- 
nomena having no beginning, which would he impossible, 

IF the first alternative (i) should be true, then inevitably [either] 


Viy Le,, die efficacy of the effective cause on its ejects- 
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1} the occurrence of its effects would necessarily occur 
together with (the effective cause] , or 

2} il would not MS 141b If the firel alternative (I) 
should be true, then the eternity of its effects would be implied, and 
therefore the eternity of bodies would be implied. This would be 
contrary |to our proposition] , but it Ls what was claimed. 

But if [the second alternative (2) should be true, namely, that the 
occurrence of the effect together with the effective cause] should not 
be necessary, and if hit' 1 ' 1 ' existence should be admissible together 
with the fad dial its effects would be nonexistent, then lei u$ lonn 
a hypothesis concerning its essence 33 * together with all the things that 
should be considered in the transaction of cause and effect, at one 
rime with these effects as existing, and at another time with these 
effects as nonextsting. [The ease now would be one in which the 
question is either] 

k) [if] the particularization of that exact tiine 3 ^ — and not 
another — by the existence of that particular effect should depend upon 
[that time] being particularized by some [agrm| entity on no 
count of which that [exact time] would be preferable by reason of 
the existence of (hat particular effect, then that [entity as] particulariz- 
ing agent would be considered in, the transaction of cause and effect, 
as [the agent] would have been ait entity existent before that, and 
therefore, whatever 11111 necessarily would bo in the transaction of cause 
and effect would have been rxiSlent in pa-st eternity. Bid, as the 
assumption was contrary' to thin, this [conclusion] is contrary. 

[Or], 

l) il the particularization of that exact time — and not an- 
other — by the [existence of that particular] effect shtmkl not depend 
upon jtbat exacl time] being particularized by some | agent | entity 
on account of which that exact time would be preferable by reason 
of the existence 1 133 of (hat [particular] effect, then (lie partic- 
ularizing of the temporal phenomena by that exact specific time 
would be a particularizing without an agent of parliciri&rizatioil,^ 1 

2. The second [argument against the temporal origination of 
bodies] 150 is that if bodies should be temporal phenomena then they 

MS fjl: [l.r., the existence of] the eternal effective cause. 

505 MS gE: E.e., ih** essener she etfccLLyr cause. 

MS gt: Le, ihc exact time [wagt] rf the efTect'i existence. 

,in MS: (kina bull ma 3.i budd lahu}; L & T: [jtfirm rnfi I ft budd minim]. 

141 MS rI: And tbh abso would he irrijKJaiblc. 

MS Le„ ihc opponents" second argument. 
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would have mutter. [This is] Irocau&c if bodies L 2ft I should be 
temporal phenomena, then before their origi nation they would have 
been realities having the possibility of existence, The possibility [of 
existence] would demand h substrate established [as a certainty], 1 : 
since [the possibility itself] would be an established certainty. Thai 
subs! ran: would nol constitute the bodies themselves, »or would it 
be a distinguishing far! or for them. 332 Rather, it would be somethin# 
closely associated with them, namely, matter. And mallei' is eternal, 
because if it should be a temporal phenomenon,— and every tem- 
poral phenomenon has matter, — then [all] matter would have other 
matter, and the argument implied tly would be an infinite series. Thus, 
ii would be established that [matter] would be eternal. And matter 
does not exist apart from form that is also eternal; thus, the body 
ji.e., as a composite of matter and form] would be eternal. 

3, The third [argument against die temporal origination of food- 
ies] is that a time duration would be eternal, because if it should 
be a temporal phenomenon, then its nonexistent* would precede its 
existence ill rite kind of precedence lfoa| could not be realized exerpt 
within a lime duration. So, before the existence of a time duration 
there would l>c [another] lime duration. But this would l>c contrary 
[to the proposition]. Moreover, rime duration is the measurement of 
motion-change, so motion-change also would be eternal. And morion- 
change subsists in a body* so a body would be eternal, 

I .-a. The answer to the first argument [against the temporal 
origination of bodies] is that the particularizing agency would be the 
linkage of the will of find Most High to what He creates at thai 
exact tune, 1133 

An objection might be raised to the effect that the linkage of the 
will of God with His creation at that exact time would have need 
for some other agency of preference [Le,, between existence and 

nonexistence]* sci1 then MS 142a the linkage of I he [divine] will 
with what it causes to exist could be at some other exact time* 
because if the linkage of the will of God Most High with what He 
causes to exist should not be possible ajf another exact time, then 


5J: Ms j>l: ;l prtfif.ihJr would ho au existem escshlished Oticily, 

MS gl: Ofhcnvtsc, the implication would he iIijh * [Ilium's ^tir.hucf: wtinld be 
subsjKtin[r [qiyAm:] in isn distinguishing factor, which would be fahe- 

511 An i lame' [waqt] as dbfTrri.njr from ' ri.itip- 1 ’ in iis ruhcr averts, of 'time 
duration. 1 [zamSn]. ‘time now 11 [flu], sjk! (he 'extftnsyois of ttlTW now' [dabij. 
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Cod Most High would be under obligation to Himself, not an agent 
of tree choice." 1 The discussion about this point then would be the 
same as what was said at first, and argument in an infinite series 
would be iiitpUeii. The answer [10 ihis objection] is ili:n the linkage 
of the will of God ±Most High to what He brings into exislencc at 
that exact time would be a necessary linkage* and so there would 
be no need for an agent of preference [between existence and non- 

exutence]- 

[The objector’s] statement Is that if [the linkage] should be nec- 
essary, then God -1 ” would be under obligation to Himself, [Tri reply, 
our position is that we do not grant that if the linkage of the [divine] 
will should he something necessary, [that] then God would be under 
obligation to Hi [itself, 'Oral would be the implication only if [the 
EinkageJ should be necessary by way of the essence of God, However* 
if [[he linkage] should be ueee.ssary by way of the [divine] will 
[instead]* then no* [[hat would not be the implication]. 

An objection might \w. raised to the effect that to particularize the 
origination of temporal phenomena at a specific exact time would 
demand that (hat exact lime be made distinct Irom all other exact 
times, and thai [action] would require that [all| the exact times be 
in existence prior to [the creation of a given] temporal phenome- 
non. The reply [to this objection] would be that the cx:iet times in 
which the making of a preference would be desired'" 1 ' would be non- 
existent, and no distinction could be made between them except in 
one's estimation. Time duration would begin to exist only at [he firsi 
[moment of] the world’s existence, and no actual beginning in exis- 
tence for all other things could possibily cake place at all before time 
duration [itself 1 would begin to exist, 

2. a and 3. a. The answer to the second and third [arguments 
against the temporal origination of bodies] is that the premises of 
both arguments are neither granted nor have they heen proved, and 
wc have referred earlier so the falsity of all premises used in the 
demonstration. 


Reading with L, T, and MS Gam* 9B9Ha: [ITilan bi-aJ-ikMyir], The MS: 

[EiTitai] FEiukhtanmJ, 

S:0 The formula "WalT"'' (bHowsii^ Lite nwntion ot' God [i.e.* "May He be ex- 
alted" - | God] A loss HLgh| in wmeumes dropped in the swan.:? tevw [ti avoid rrwi 
[[turh repetition. 

■ :A MS $■, l e, p ^oukl be demanded. 
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[Isfahan,] continues]: 

b. [And (hen (here are arguments] against the ‘tcrmuiadcm 3 of 
bodies. 

One should understand that the validity of [predicating] the tem- 
poral termination of bodies is a corollary derived from their tem- 
poral origination -So if their origination should be established as 
valid;, then the validity of their tenninadon would be established; 
otherwise it would not be. 

Now, while the Karramiyah 337 acknowledge thal bodies are tempo- 
ral phenomena, they I told [nevertheless | SS8 ihat bodies are everlasting, 
since if bodies should become nonexistent after having been existent, 
then their nonexistence after their existence would be due either 
1. to annihilation by an agent of annihilation, or 
*Z. [to their displacement from existence! by the coming of an 
opposing factor, or 

3. to the cessation of some condition. 

And [in their view] all three [of these reasons] are invalid. 
[Therefore, say the Karra miyah|, the doctrine dial the world would 
be nonexistent ft 2H2 after its existence, is impossible. 

Dialectic argument oil this [subject, i.e„, by other scholars] has 
been going on in formal statement and response. 33 * but there is no 
harm in reviewing it [here|. 


' MS gl: [Onr school] of the Mul&kaLhmun. 

Abu h\bd Allah Muhammad ihn Karrain [died in Jerusalem 255/069] was active 
in (he Central and Eastern Muslim Lands. and in the Iranian areas especially. Thus, 
IXifcS i Rtiydxni and Islahani would have rfa-wn to krtow about him juid bis truwi-- 
mccl mw so ihau wriwrc f wised in rhit IVcnhtii areas, ftm Karram was held ui 
lie generally orthodox, bi n hr leaned toward literal is: ll mid anllLL'ii]jomnr|ilns::i in 
bis teachings, lie was aggressive in winning followers in she Nishapur neginn. 

ITic Hay a am iy ah wcl was one of the sects l>J the Karramiyah, and k was the 
one closest 1o orthodoxy. The founder, Muhammad sbn rd-lfaysam, according to 
41-ShahrasLani in his til Mital wa-af-Mhaf, English Ini ns] at km as Muslim Herii m/i 
Dmuns hy A.K. Kazi and J.G. Flynn, p. 93, '‘tried to modify the view of Abu 
: Abd Allah [Ibri al- Karram.] on every 1 issue. He Jus changed it horn the crude and 
lidirukms Co something intrlligiblr. For n ample, nn the question of artthrupcmWCpkiEin. 
he says that l>y -the word 'body’ [Ibn Karram] means tluu (hid is self-subsialcnc.'’ 
■ llH In the discussion here of the Karramiyah doerriues and ihdr rebuttal Isfahan! 
follows cloudy the argumenls not] pimtseology used by Fakin' al-Diu Rav-i in his 
Muhmm and .Naxir xhhhn JOsi in his T 'rfkiik a}-Aifth&\*iti | Pagi- I 37, line & — p. LliH, 
line 20, of die fJaino, 1323 A. II. ivpriutfd edition]. The brsr person plural repre- 
sents Razi, with whom Isfahani identities hi* pride ion. 

1t1B Ibri, [conimeuiLLig dll liaydav%L ,, s Is}jjq$ al-Anwr\, say* here: (It i* in] Book l. 
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Kami's renew of responses to tJte Karrarniyafi 

(1.) a, [In answer to the first of the three arguments by (he 
Karra miyah for the necessity of the world’s eternity] wc [i.e., the 
orthodox, school of F.D, Razi with which Isf hhani identifies himself] 
hold, however s that it would not be admissible Ibr [the world [ to 
become nonexistent through "annihilation 1, [by an agent of annihila- 
tion for the following reasons] * 1(1 

□} If the ‘annihilation 1 should be an Went within existence', 
then that [particular event within] existence would not be exactly 
the same as a [mere] 'nonexistence of the world’, 

bj If it should be otherwise, then that [particular event 
within] existence indeed would he Mb !42b jnot only] identical 
to a [mere] nonexistence |of the world], but rather [far more than 
dial], the logical goal of [that particular event within existence] would 
be to require the nonexistence of substance | itself]* liut then that 
[actually] would constitute an annihilation by yn opposing entity f so 
[properly] it would be the second [reason of the Karramiyah against 
the nonexistence of bodies after their existence], not the first. 

c) If [the ‘annihilation’ of the world] should not be an "event 
within existence'* then it would constitute a 'mere nonexistence' [of 
the world], So it. would be impossible for [such a Tnere nonexistence 
of the world 1 ] to he derived from am effective cause* since there is 
tio difference to the intellect between saying, "He has not been math' 
mg ;my thing ar all" 1 , anti saying, ’‘He made nonexistence,' If the 
case should be otherwise, then one of these two ‘nothings’ would be 
different from the other, and then each of the two "nothings’ would 
have individuality and phenomenal reality, thus, “nothingness 1 would 
have phenomenal reality. But this would be contrary [to the facts]. 

(2.)-a. [In answer eo the second of Ehe three arguments of the 
Karramiyah] we hold, however, that it would not be admissible for 
[the world] to be annihilated through the temporal origination of 
an opposing entity, for two reasons. 


Section 2 . Chapter I > Topic- 4, on wh-Lltier accidents have permanence, hut wc will 
not prulon^- it. 

31(f F ,13. RazL op, fit. , p. 137, lines it) -14. Isfahan! appropjiftiod [he pages ol' 
ThiL-5 material as twHrig reliable infbfmatkm which was ecvnacierad ai that lime to be 
in the public domain. Nor was such use of it considered plagiarism, especially as 
he mwdc mention of Rail's Gompaidum as its source. 

>u MS gl: [The llrsc being] annihtbitLcm by an agent of annihilation. 

F.D. Riir.i., op. ciL., p. II 37, liases 16 22 . 
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a) First. the temporal origination of an opposing entity would 
depend upon the exclusion of the other [or, first twisting] "opposite’, 
So, if i he exclusion of the "first existing opposite' should he caused 
by the temporal origination of (his [second existing] op|w*site, then 
the argument would be implicitly circular, which would be impossi- 
ble [to use], 

b) Second, (he opposition occurs from both sides, so that 
the exclusion of one of the [two sides] by die other would not be 
preferable to the reverse, Thus, the ease would be either 

1) that each of die two | sides] would be excluded by the 
other, which would be impossible, because the 'effective cause 1 mak- 
ing each of them nonexistent would lx- the 'existence' of the other, 
and thr 'effective cause' would Ik occurring simultaneously with its 
"effect 1 ; so, if the two ''nonexistences 1 should be occurring together, 
then the two 'existences 1 would be occurring together* and [then| they 
would be two cxhtenls | which also would be two] nonexislciits simul- 
taneously , UI ' which would be impossible. Or, [the case would be] 

2) i hat one of the two [sides] would not be excluded by 
the other* and then the implication would be (liar two opposing enti- 
ties were coexisting, 

{3,} a, [In answer to die third of the three arguments of the 
Karramiyithj 3U we hold, however, that it would not be admissible 
that | the nonexistence of the world | be due to die cessation of some 
condition* because dial 'condition' would be no more than an acci- 
dental quality 7 . Thus, the "substance’ would have need for the "acci- 
dental quality’, and the ^accidental quality' [already | had need for 
the 'substance', so the argument implicitly would be circular, which 
would be impossible. 

{Lf-a. (additional) It may Ik said in reply [generally* following 
this rebuttal of the Karra miyah's reasons, that wc can return to the 
first argument, namely, to ask[ why it would not he admissible that 
[die world] become nonexistent (lirough annihilation by an agent 
[of annihilation], 

| Kami’s summary! statement [in La-- 1 above] is that [such an] act 
of annihilation cither would be an 'event within existence 1 , or it 
would not be such. 


l+,i r l"hr MM alorir omits "ynDuhancou^y'. 
J++ Rxz.i, op. rit., p. J3fi, Hncs 5-7. 
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Our [Isfahani] position is thitf [Radi’s statement] implies that noth- 
ing whatsoever would be annihilated, because then the question arises 
whether if a given entity should be annihilated would it be made 
new as an entity, or would it not he made new, Tims, if the thing 
should not be made new as an encity, then it [really] would not have 
been nonexistent- but if it should he made new, then what wonld 
be made new would be either [its] nonexistence or [its] existence. 

It would not be admissible [lor the option] to Ur '[its] nonexis- 
tence’, because there would Ijc no difference between saying, MS 
143a it was. not made new 1 , and saying, * [its] nonexistence was 
made new’; otherwise, one of the two 'nonexistences’ would differ 
from the other, which is impossible. But if it should be "Ijits] existence', 
then that jjcascj wonld constitute the temporal origination of another 
'existence’, not the nonexistence of the fust existent.^ 

We have now granted 1' 134 the invalidity- of this division [of 
the Karramiyah argument, namely, their Eirst reason]. 544 

(2.f-a. (additional) So, then [we ask] why it would not he admis- 
sible that, [the world] be made to vanish through the origination of 
an opposing encity; [that is, we would return to the second argu- 
ment of the Karrarniyah] , 

[In explanation of this point Razi had] said, 

"hi the lir si place, the origination of ji [new] temporal phenom- 
enon [as a, 'second existing opposite’] would depctid upon whether 
die remaining ["first existing opposite ’J would be nonexistent. Our 
| Rati and Isfahan!] position L$ that we would not grant [this view], 
since we hold that the nonexistence of the remaining [Tirst existing 
opposite’] would be both the result of die [new] temporal phenom- 
enon and [its] cause; and [even] if this [cause of the new phenomenon | 
should be impossible to separate from the resulting [nonexistence, 
si ill that cause | would have 110 need for the result” 

"Anti in the second place, [Razi said] the 'opposition 1 [between 
the two opposites] would Irt a commonality- shared between the two 
sides. Our position is to ask why if would not be admissible that the 
[new] tempt] ral phenomenon should he more powerful by reason of 
i ta temporal origination, even though we would not know the reason 


Ul ptati tltuiLiJi liudulhiYtL It-iviijfud. athuf la "adumiin lil-roaAyjud al-awwal]. 

MS s{] _ That b, aumihiiliiuicm by aci agjettL uJ" adluhiJaliun. 

Kazi, &p, dt., p, 1 5K, lines 14 _ I5; rtMdir'ift rroiM “hi ihe firiL place" rtlww 

heFt. 
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why 540 [its.J temporal origination would be the cause of its power.” 1 ™ 

L 2m 

[Razi continues:] "We grant ihaf this division [of the argument, 
namely, the second reasota of the Karramiyah] iS invalid.” 3yi 

(3.) a. (additional) [Again wc ask] why it would not be admis- 
sible that the body should become nonexistent on account of the 
vanishing of a precondition. I he explanation [of the Kairanuyah] 
for this is that the 'accidental quality' fi,e., of the precondition] would 
not be permanent, and the 'substance" would not be able to exist 
apart from [the accidental quality], and if God Most High should 
not create the accidental quality then the substance would vanish.’’ 3 - 11 
j Kami's response! was i [“The Kariamiyahj, argument is implicitly 
circular. Our |Ruzj and Isfahan! | position is to ask why it would 
riot be admissible to hold that the 'substance 1 and the 'accident' 
would be a) mutual Concomitants of one another even though one 
[of die two] might nor need the other,, as in the matter of die two 
mutual adjunctions [i.e., as mutual opponents] 3aS and b) two effects 
of a single cause, then one of the two mutual concomitants would 
not exist in the absence of the other,” 

The foregoing is the argument | against the Karramiyah | that the 
Imam [Fakhr al-lfin Razi] stated in |his boolf Aiuhasial™ 


3tfi A.M. Goicbon WiKt'S LbcD Shiahs usag** of the word [b-mayyijiq aa am alKiciia.i l 
[noun] formed from "why” [li-milj, arie^tndifig; "'itvr why” of something, r.g.., of tfod's 
nature. 

■ H ' 1 L, T, dir- MS, and! MS Garrett F.W^H .1 read: [hababan li-al-qraw-ah], the pav- 
being translated here lie '‘why the temporal orit^rLaLitm would be the* cause of 
ius- ijuwfr. 11 

However, FD. RazPi rexi p, ! l 17J reads:, [salbaa ti-al-qOwah], 

ttie passage then Li iraosUtahle as ''why (hr? temporal origination would he a [ieir&- 
don of its, power.' 1 

™‘ MS pi: That k, annihilation t>y [displacement through] Lhc occurrence of an 
opposing entity. 

Razi, op. cit.j p. 133, to line I ft. 

1 '■ Reading [muiarfayifayn] with h, T. and the MS. Ftaji h s. Afakassa!: [at- 
muladaddaynj |p. I !ili, L 2tfj seems truest to the context of a joint statement 1 . The 
reading, [mutadayiraynj. it Isfahani’s actual ns-age here. although it would teem to 
be an anomalous change from the source being quoted. Cdtfifirm&iioii that Isfahan!, 
intentionally changed the word is Sound, in the dosing paragraph, n-1 this disairaon. 
Isfahani iisrs the Irrm fmutnda\ifa.yn| and contrasts its inicnl with that of the pop- 
ular understanding of the example of the two mutual opposite* [al-nutai^ddaynj, 
QtK of which is displaced by Lhe other. Another possibility for diis difTereiKS': (in 
one or other id the texts) is that it might be an eiror in orthography , 

BJ Razi, op. oil . , p. 133, ro l i-n** Si). 
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|Nasir n!-Din Tusi], the author of lalkhis at-Afuhassal,^ stated in 
it that the doctrine of the Katramiyah tvas to the rHect that the 
world h & temporal phenomenon that cannot possibly vanish, [Also] 
this was the doctrine held by al-JahiK, 

Tbc Asha^irah and Abu c Ati aJ-Jubba'i held that the vanishing 
of the world is rationally admissible. But Abu Hash ini fAbd al- 
S slant ibn al-Jubba’i] said that this [doctrine] was known only through 
tradition. 

Thereupon the Asha'irah held that [the world} would vanish [if 
considered] from the standpoint that God Most High would not cre- 
ate the accidents whose existence [with them] substances need, 
Qadi Abu Bafcr [al-Baqillani] stated in certain places that Llioac 
accidents, would be [created as] instantaneous generations''/ 55 and 
in [other] places that an "agent of free choice’ will cause the van- 
ishing (of die world] without an intermediate agent. Likewise. Mahmud 
al*Khayyat iR held the same [doctrine], Moreover, [al-Baqillani] 35 ' 
says in another place that "substance* MS 113b has need for a 
speciinen H ,a of every genus of accidental qualities, so if [God] shotdd 
not create any spec mien then the substance would become nonex- 
istent. Likewise, the Imam al-Haramavn [al-Juwayni] said the same. 

ScHrne of them held that if ^permanence’, dial is an accidental 
quality, should not be created, then "suljsiance’ would become non- 
existent. Likewise, al-Ka'hfl 1 '” held this doctrine. 

Abu al-Hudhayt [aJ-'AUaf, d. 226/810 1] said, 'Just as [God] has 
said. ‘Be’ and it had being”. [Qur’an 2:1 17, et a|.] 3M1 so He will say, 


3> * tia./! : s A tahitif/if Ajkfir til tivi-a! fik/ilJuriit [nrl^ In riimdaijori- 

'"itimfiftyfitiwi qf Thought Ancutti and Modtnj^ printed together ivi [h iVasir al-Dm Tud's 
Tdkhis si'Mvihasiid [tide mandated: ‘‘'The AMtfepd Cfcn^o^ram , '] l , edated hy Taba. '.Abd 
ii-Ra J i]f Sa^adj reprint of ihe A.H. edition, Caro, 1^7 ?, pp. 1 36 -1.19. Isfahani 
quotas Tust. either verbatim or closely paraphrased, from here ro the cud of the 
topic. 

,w [aJ-atwan] L 2B3 ijl: [Nanudy], thn- four [types of] 'inHcsmlanrmis. grnrra.- 
lion 1 , runcnely, joining tugr-dter, separation, morion-change, and quinoincc. 

frra-i until ily chr saitie as Abu td-HlMayn ‘Alul ft]-RaSlbii i3 m Muliamrniul it hi 
'U ihman al'Khayyaq d. ca. 3110/91:4 [End.^ 1 1 fi^b], al.Sliahrastani, Alkilim 
sad fAariwir.T, tr. A.K.. Karl andJ.G, Flynn, p. Evl, ntenrionB him as the 'apparent] 
ioundL-tf of the Khayi'afiya sect of tlw MiCtirilA, Hr was the ti-acher of jil-Kit'bi. 
357 'Jbe M3 has a coded reference to aVltaqiJIaiu. 
m U T, and MB Garrett 9B9Ha hav* |ojiw'| Ln, the singular; the M3 lias 
in 'he plural. 

3:14 al-K^'hi fti-Ifctlkhi. Ahit pbQjtsim itan Muhammad, d- 317 or 319/^9 or 931- 

M Isfahami n&rratca the action usin^ the perfect tense fru.' thw verse: 'jEttm. fa- 
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e Vanish 1 and ii will vanish.” Abu *AJi [al-Jubba*i] and Abu Kashi in 
[said], “Cod Most High will treble [the phenomenon of] vanishing, 
that being an accidental quality [of all bodies], and all bodies will 
vanish, and [that accidental quality] will not remain, T VI Abu Alt [a!- 
Jubba'i] was saying that |God] would create the phenomenon of 
Vanishing' for every substance „ while the rest [of the Mutakallimuo] 
held that a single | command] for l he v vanishing' would be sufficient 
to cause the vanishing of everything. Hie foregoing statements are 
their doctrines. 

(l.-a.) (additional] The statement of Imam [Fakhr al-Din Rais] 
regarding annihilation being invalid because there would be no 
difference between saying, ’ : Ht; has not been making anything at 
all”, and saying, Ll lle has made nonexistence”, is of 11O importance. 
That is because the difference between the two [statements] is per- 
ceived in [one’s] intuitive reasoning. The statement (hat k He has not 
been making', is a judgment of a continuity in course, and of the 
absence of anything issued by the | divine] agent. And the statement 
that +1 He lias made ^nonexistence” 1 , b a judgment of a renewal of 
the "nonexistence 1 after k had not been [in effect]* and of its being 
issued by its [divine] agent. This distinction be tween the two [exam- 
ple* of] 'nonexistence 1 is made by relating them both to two [exam- 
ples of] 'existence*, or by relating one of them and not the other, 

[2. a.) (additional) [Razi’sJ statement is: The answer to rhe sec- 
ond reason put forward [in the sec ond argument of the Karramiyah] 
regarding the invalidity of an annihilation [of the world) by the 
occurrence of an opposing entity,-™ namely, that (he opposition would 
l>e occurring on both sides equally, [and thus] it should be granted 
that a [newly originated] temporal phenomenon would be more pow- 
erful jin the: opposition than would the already existing world], — 
even if we should not know the reason why it would be so, that 
[argument as reply] would not be an answer. The answer is what 


kina] 1 ] Qur'an 2:] 3 7 a a).]. Noir that here the text in ttn: Qur'an itself always 
has [yaktinl, in the "present', ur "impediel 1 cense. 

* :r Keadmjj; with I.. T, MS Gtrrett 9®9Ha, MS Carreu-Vahuda 446ti, md TusL’s 
quote in hh- '/itMle at-MuhasuiI [p. 1U8]: fla yabqa 5 ]. 

A "loss in MS Garrett 5G9Ka interpreting this rciicPin" states here: JltiiL is, |ihe 
accidental quality) vanishes when tLs substrate |icL the bodies] vanishes, 

Hiwtrtr, the -M-Tihe of the MS has read lV clause'; jwa-huwa la yahia f ] and 
h;is celled the antecedent of [huwa] as ‘Cod 1 instead of ihe ’aitidental quality ef 
'vanishing 7 . 
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we have explained, (hat die temporal phenomenon k more power- 
ful by reason of the preference [given in existence] to ait entity newly 
made to exist 5 ®* over one that has been excluded [from existence]. 

(3 -a-) (additional) Regarding ihe invalidity of an annihilation 
[of the world] because of the cessation of a precondition, and [the 
argument] that the precondition would be no more than an acci- 
dental quality., that is a mere claim. L 284 

Indml, it would be admissible that there he a precondition that 
would not be an accident, just as Substance' would he the suljsirate, 
as a precondition* in bringing accidents into existence within it. 
Moreover, it would lie admissible that the precondition he neither 
substance nor accident, but rather, a nonexistent dal entity,- ati expla- 
nation has already been given Ht3 for the admissibility of such a pre- 
condition,— and the cessation of that MS- 144a [none xisten rial] 
entity would entail the annihilation of what had been conditional 
| upon it]. 

Imam [RazTs | explanation regarding the accident being a condi- 
tion in annihilation, in that the accident does not continue and the 
substance cannot exist apaix from it so [the substance] is annihilated 
upon annihilation of [die accident], would not be a useful expla- 
nation with these antagonists;, since the Karramiyuh do not hold that 
position as do the Mu'tazilah. 

But to infer [as do the Karranityah] dial [he argument would be 
implicitly circular because the substance has need for the accident 
would be invalid. This is herausc a circular argument would exist 
only [in a case where] the object or need [‘B’] would [in turn itself] 
have need for the agent [‘A 5 ] that [already] has the need for [this 
original] object of need f’B’]; [and this would be all within the same 
reference frame [ L tT] whereby |’A’| needs f'li’ |. 

But this is not the case here: the need of the substance | + A’J for 
some accident or other ['B 5 ] is not due to [the substance's] own 
nature nor is it for a particular accidcnt; aM but a particular accident 
docs have need of a tmdy because of [the accident's] own nature. 
Thus, a circular argument would not be implicit. 

Imam [Razi's] answer regarding the admissibility of there being 
a mutual concomitance [between two entities] without [here luring 


Reading [miiiad] with L, T. MS Ghtt. [he MS alone has [inawjud]. 

3,1 Sec (2. a.) above. 

■ &1 I.c., it bs not within the same reference fritine [‘O’] whereby [A 7 ] needs [B 7 ]. 
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any need of one for the other, [again] would nor be useful hcrc. 
Indecd, an accidental quality, i!' it is- to exist, docs need a body [to 
be its substrate]; and 1 , if the mutual concomitance should lie due to 
the need of each of the two mutual concomitants for an identical 
nature in the other, then it would be impossible. But if [the rela- 
tionship] should be without there being any need of one for the 
other, or for whatever would be Linked to the other, then it would 
he inconceivable. r lhat would he an association by agreement, one 
that would not require ihc impossibility of separation. 

Thus, to introduce [here] the example of the two entities chat arc 
mutual adjunctions according to the popular understanding 365 would 
not be correct. 3 ™ 

Indeed, the ad] unci ion of each of the two entities [Le., to the 
other] has treed within existence for the essence of the olher [ entity |, 
not for the adjunctive relationship to it. Furthermore, cadi of the 
two cherts of a single cause has need tor the cause of the other, so 
in neither of them would there be an absolute absence of need, [and 
this is] without there being an implicit circular argument, 

Baydawi said: L T 134, MS 1 44a 


5. ter hmited entities 

The dimensions that exist arc limited, equally whether they are 
posited in a void or in a plenum; and this is contrary to T 135 
[the doctrine of the philosophers of] India 


144 Thr popular understanding of the example of the two ctiLlLlcs is chat they arr 
Opponents one o[ which displaces, the other. Heft is the tOfilittltatkin that IsHihani 
eljariged from uring Lhe term "two uppufisng entities” [tflutadsddayri], as in (lie rel- 
evant context being quoted in Razi's MutitvaaL substituting "two rouLuaL adjunc- 
tions" lmuta^ayilayri|. Razi , as interpreted try Nasir al-Dirt 'i'usi, alio uses the latter 
terminology [Le,, two mutual adjunctions],. in dosng las <ljs^i^SLon of the Topie. 
[See Tusi’s tt'-Mv.hauvi, printed with the MuMusol of Razi, Cairo 1 32 3 reprint 
ed-> p. next to L&sl paragraph,} 

VA ' MS gl: Became the popular undo rsianding is Lhat laeadaer of the Two muLual 
adjunctions has cte-rdl for the other. 

Ln [he Dkttatyirf if Ftabmflkj, erl. hy |]j^ih<:irr 1>. limits {"I ritowa, NJ : Rmntum 
& AUanhdld, Reprinted IlffM., ace cspuMy ilw articles tsy Kurt l 1 '. l/fidecber, e.^., 
‘‘Indian Philosophy “ c Buddlrism H , “Santsara* 1 , ' < Karma" s “Moksi", ‘"Nirvana”, etc. 
r J7ie first quote js, from "'Ijidk-ui Philosophy 1 ', and the second is fFom “Buddhism”: 
L. Indian Philosophy: . . . '‘All Indian. dueiriri.es orient themselves by lhe Vedas, 
accepting or rejecting their authority. In ranij^n.g from materialism to acosmism and 
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Our theory is that if we should assume a line of unlimited length 
and a line of limited length parallel to the fnsrst i and if [the limited 
line] should bend around 10 be heading toward an intersection [with 
the unlimited line], then inevitably there would be a point dial would 
be the | joint begin] ling the angle of intersection, and the unlimited 
line would be interrupted by [that poim]. 

If it should be otherwise, then the point [marking where the] 
Ijegiiming of the intersection [would have been] would be included 
with what is above it |nn the line]* and thus, the line without limit* 
would become [a line marked anti] limited 1 . But this would be eon- 
trary \\,z. y to our theory]. 

[The philosophers, of India] argue that what is beyond every body 
is something distinct that may be referred to by sensate perception, 
since wliai lies next to ;t botly^s south [extremity] would not be what 
lies next to its north [extremity] ; and everything of that sort [that 
is, is sensately perceived] would be an existent entity, cither a body, 
or a corporeal entity. And mo, [they reason], it is an established lacr 
that what is beyond every body would be another body [arid sin oil] 
without end. 

But [their] argument is ruled out, as the distinction [they claim] 
is a pure estimation and thus it is not firmly established, 


nihilism, from pliysiologisni to spiritualism, realism to idealism, monism tv plural- 
ism. iitlieism and pantheism, Hindu? believe they have exhausted all possible pliilo- 
sopiue aliitiudeSj which they (eel supplement rather than exclude each other, A 
universal, .feature is the fusion of religion, metaphysics, ethics and psych^o^', due 
to llte uiuvtrrHd acceptance of ft psyeh^physacalismi further exemplified in the typ- 
ical doctrines of karma and jatmara.” fop. dt., p, 

2- Buddhism: “The mufubnouH farina, philosophic, rdiijiouH, ethical llTih! sooio- 
hj^kal, which the teaching of Gautama Buddha have produced. They centre around 
the main doctrine of [calvim axya^ratyani], the four noble truths. the last of whidi 
rttafilcs one in dgh! kui^i-t, to rcaels nirv&ni ri^ht views, tijfbt resolve, rig hr speech, 
right conduct, ri^ht livehhmid, right ednrL, right mindfulness, right concentra- 
tion . 11 . . ."The basic assumptions in philosophy arc: a causal nexus in nature and 
man. of which the law of karma is hut a specific application; the impermanence 
of tHinjip; anti Lht illuisury iHdion ttJ" substance and soul. Alan i« viewed realistically 
as » DmJ^luineratioii of bodily Ioeytls trupa). sensation* (vedariaj, ideas. isafijna:, latent 
karma [sansslulras}. and MWMuiAUS (vijtiatLa)," fop, cit., pp. A7-&B.) 
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frfahani &ays: L 284, T 135, MS 144 a 

5 , Bvdits as limited 

The dimensions 315 * that exist externally have their linn is, equally 
whether they arc posited to exist in a void'**'- !?ii or eo the plenum, 171 
[Tills ssj contrary lq [ihe doctrine of the philosophers of| ! ' : India. 

Our theory is that— — 

a, if we should assume I- 265 [that there is] a line of unlim- 
ited length, and if wc should assume another line of limited length 
parallel to the first, and if the limited line should bend around from 
the parallel to head towards an interaction [with the unlimited line] 4 ™ 
then necessarily there MS I44h would be a point that would be 
the beginning point of the angle of intersection. Thus* the line 
assumed lo be without end would lie interrupted by that point; and 
iti the assumption [that point] would be the beginning point of the 
angle of intersection. 

[ This [a.) would be true] because — 

b. if the line assumed to be without end. should not have been 
interrupted by (hat point, then beyond [vihenej that point — assumed 
to be the beginning point of the angle of intersection — [would have 
been] there would be more of the line. So the beginning of the angle 
of intersection would be somewhere above (where it would have 
been]; because [the probability of] the interaction being [at a point] 
farther up the line would come before [the probability of] the inter- 
section being [at a point] farther down.” 4 


^ MS gl: TJ"it dlmvctyons ire ihr mtenskm; that a body Lias, in Length, width 
and depth. 

31/1 MS gt: This being The location of dimensions in the abstract. 

3 " MS and L 2U4 gl: [l.e.). if it should be admitted that there is a void. What 
is meant here is that the limited nature of dimensions docs not depend on rejrc- 
lion of lEte void. 

v ' MS gi; Aa Are the dimension* associated with corporeal matter . 

JTJ T adds "to the philosophers of M ; L, MS & Ciamrti MS Sfl^Ha haw merely 
“CO India" [khiLifan li-al-Hind|. 

113 MS g|: What is meant by the h tatei*ecting course' [aJ-mn&matah] is ihat if 
the two lines are extended in [either] one of (lie two directions they would mcci. 

171 MS £l: [The author] means by "a hove' ihal which is near io the end from 
which rhe two lines started [i.e., assuming the lines in ihe figure to Etavo i>cen. drawn 
from the lop of the page downwards], white 'below 1 is what is fat from that end. 
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And therefore, [what we had assumed to be the beginning point 
of the ctngflc of intersection [in fact] would not be the beginning 
point of the angle of intersection. 'Jins would be contradictory [to 
the theory]. 

Thus, it would be determined dial the line we had assumed to 
be unlimited in length would be interrupted by that point, and the 
line assumed to be unlimited in length [in fact] would be limited in 
length. This also would he contradictory [to the theory]. 


■*1 

f b 


] | 

• f 

J F 

t - -I 

The argument put forward by [the philosophers of] India 1 1 was 
that whatever is beyond every liody is something distinct that may 
be referred to by seusate perception, [This is] because a sound intel- 
ligence observes that whatever is a! the end beyotld the south extrem- 
ity is different from whatever is at the end Ijcyond the north extremity. 
Nothing arranged like that would be a pure nonexistence, because 
pure nonexistence would have neither particularization nor realiza- 
tion in it, blow then could any distinction lake place so that some- 
thing would become existent* and there would be no doubt that it 
could he referred to by sensate perception, and thus be [citber| a 
body or corporeal [in nature], the corporeal being inseparable from 
the body? Thus, it would be established [in their reasoning] that be- 
yond cvery r body would be another body, [and so on| without end, 
| 'This argument] has been rejected because beyond the universe 
one aspect may not be: distinguished from another aspect, and die 
judgment that there would be this distinction belongs [onlyj to the 


Ely liictiittiiun 1 IruaylJ [h* tiiL-aus] the "aptrtuit’ [idluijahj oceurritii- fwtwteit the 
two lines bemuse of their straightness- Thai Lh, fariher uj> [rlie two lines] rhe aper- 
ture between them becomes narrower Than ihs aperture occurring lower down. 

171 .MS &!: [1-C. : the argument] lor rhe absence of any limit upon Tlie dimensions. 
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estimation, not to Oat: intellect. Such distinction would l>e pure esti- 
mation having no proof, and the judgment that anything may be 
distinguished outside [the universe] is false. indeed, whatever has no 
existence an all, would not have in it any disUnguishability at ull.^" 


■ 1 ' 1 In the outfitted CrJurse of Baydlwii Last two topics we have fw.u found many 
cl&w Ceunclal ideas with Man Siaju> philimjiihicaJ disruKsitM] of bodies in Volume 2 
■ oil physics) of his, tNiok xi-iskatai tts-af 'Imhtiuit. Il*n Si n » makos nnirigiiiriij Mate- 
mcjits ablaut bodjes from various Jtspctfrs: 

the posithm and shape; they implicitly may have 

Line possibility trf their self-improvement by uuauon-chuige (2:229);. 

LEit? rd adve tired (.u move in JLlTL-rii ig ways and whethiT such moven writ* wu-ulti 

be siridytic or dreutar (2:23(1); 

the fact of generation and corruption as oompliCirtijig the cxiaww of bodies 

i^nysy;, 

the dements in simple bodies and Ihdr varioui motion-changes into mixed blends 
(2:?+2-S9fc 

the cnnrtfiLiiiin from pmnal matter through elemental bodies imo tompourc com- 
plex straciurrs [2:259-EW;. 

Ibn SLita then culminates Lhcw observaLkms in a si ate men t hIhhj' the divine Matter’s 
intent, followed Ijy N.D. Tern's commentary upon it !2:2Hb-7J: 

IJJN SINAi '‘Observe tin: wisdom of the Maker, how He began and created the 
origin ,i,l dements, then. created from them clic various blends, TirL<li prepared every 
blriad for a species, making the blend larthcst from die mean Jbr the ipfdso far- 
thest from perfection; and making the one closest to the possible mean the blend 
for mankind, to provide him a nest [li-tanawkirahuj for his rational soul.'" 

N.D. TUS1: 1 believe- faqul] that Shsykh Ibn Sina in this portion had observed 
the expression used by the venerable Shaykh Abu, Nasr aJ-Farabi in his [philo- 
sophical! summary called ‘Tfyun aUMftsa : \L where he said of the Most Highly Exalted 
Crtfitor that He created the original elements, and Iram them He slmwed lorth 
vyriuus blended Substances, acid marked every blend fur a spedes, making every 
blend far I nun the mean, a cause Ebr every specie* rhai was Car from £>e flection. 
And He (dir'iaj set up the species neatest the mean as the blend |ieservrd furl 
humankind, to be suitable lor receiving [the human | ‘rational soul 1 ...In saying, 
rt te provide him a n&C, (here is a gentle metaphor aimoundn^ (he mcotporeaUty 
of the human soul, in ihat f(hxlj rrwdc its relationship to Llae blend to be like ihac 
of a turd to its nest- 
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Chapter 2 : Inco kpOUeaL Substantial El F: in as 1 


l , Class# <yj wtwpQrftd .stih.it&nlial brings 

The substantia] beings not observable [by human sense perception] 

a. art either the 'effective causes 1 * or, the ‘governors 1 of bodies* 

b, or they are not the effective causes or the governors of [bodies]. 
L The first [group. he., the ‘effective causes’] arc the ‘Intellects. 

[Of the Celestial System] 12 and 'Angels of Celestial Rank". 

2. The second [gvoLip, he., the 'governors 1 ] subdivides into 

a) higher [brings] , namely, the ‘Souls of the Celestial System" 
and 'Angels of the Heavens 1 , and 

b) lower [beings] in the elemental world who govern either 

1) simple bodies and the species of all existing beings,— 
these governors being called ‘Angels of the Earthy to whom the 
Keeper of Revelation, prayers be to God for him, referred when he 
said, 

“There came liefoie me the Angel of Rivers, rhe Angel of Mountains, 
the Angel of Rains, arid the Angel of Harvests, or, [they govern] 

2) 'particular individuals 1 , these [governors J t>eing called 
'Souls of the Earth", such as are [human] ‘rational souls’. 


1 Professor CaJverfey provided a summary of [Hook E, iSrcrion 3,| Chapter 2 in 
his article, “NaTs" in both editions of llw End. The bibliography updated l>y 
l.R, Ncttod lor En-1-2}, 

1 This is a series of ten relesflal inteLlerts, God tuning one of them, ns The First 
of tlw series. The Second Gricadal EnlelEts:! [sometimes called ihr first Produced 
Celestial Intellect] is given being by intellectual creation l>y the One. \Viih ihtf 
Third through [tve I huh jnreLlectS, each intellect emanates from the erne pperrd-r 
jjig. 'T( ij noteworthy that the belief that each celestial sphere has- a separate intel- 
ligence of its own, originated from Aristotle who even held tbirt there were not ten 
intelligences but fiXty or more." [Sated Sheikh. Dicttonajj <jf Mtuim PhiloHrp/ry, p, 75, 
[al- r tjquE al-'asharahj. 

a “Rivers 1 ", literally, 'seas’. 'I his hiidith wfts noi located by a search in W etui net's 
al-Shiji ifli al-Mttfahrai k-Alfez al-Hadilh ai-Xabaai (~ Cfrttnffianft rt m&tts 4f h tradition 

i rat5tihnant). 
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j. The third [class, i.c, s not effective causes or governors] divides 

into 

a; those "Good in themselves, namely, the ‘Angels of rhe 
Divine Presence',* and 

b) those ‘Evil in themselves", namely, rhe 'Devils’, and 

c) those ‘Ready lor good or evil', namely, the Jinits 

Ihe plain doctrine of the philosophers is that ihe ‘jinn 5 L 2Btii 
and the ‘devils 1 are human souls separated from their bodies, .Although 
tiKMi of (lie Mutakallimun denied [els*; reality of] incorporeal sub- 
stantial brings, they did teach that the angels, the jinn and the dev- 
ils arc ^elusively thin bodies capable of assuming various shapes’. 

This is all information that I [Baydawi] have taken from the 
prophets, and gems 1 that I have gathered from the philosophers, For 
the mind to comprehend all these things by way of proof probably 
would lie an impossible task. As God Most High has said, 

'“No one known [all] the warriors of your Lord but He, ft [Qur’an: 
74:51] 

Isfahan! says: L 286, T 135, M3 144b 

Chapter a: Incorporeal Substantial Being s 

Alter finishing Chapter 1 OU bodies, TlaydavviJ began Chapter 2 on 
incorporeal substantial |or, transcendental] beings in which he pre- 
sented seven topics: 

l. the classes K incorporeal substantial beings], 2 . the intellects 
of the celestial system, 3. the souls of the celestial system, 4, the 
incorporeal nature of human 'rational souls’, 5, the temporal MS 
3 45a nature of 'rational souls’, fck the manner of the ‘rational soulV 
linkage to the body, 7, the permanence of the 'rational soul’. 


1 In lib Gwhmn6ot *>n ihr Qw^m Baj'dawi identifies the angels who are aligned 
k> Hcand npar the divine throne [Qur’an; 4: 1 70— ftLmala^kah aJ-miajaerabnn] a$ 
‘'chci Libim" or "archangels" [Rartubryuu]. — Duncan Black Macdonald, article 
“Mab'ikah'' in En^bU. 

■' Reading [fiLra’id] with T, .VIS Garre |l EWil-JHb and MS Garrets LldEiJi. L alnnr 
reads [fawa^id.]. repealing instead of paralleling the previous noun. 
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f idahani continues}: I. 236, T 13.% MS 145a 

I, Classes of incorpeteal substantial bangs 

Topic 3 is on the classes of substantial beings that transcend mai- 
ler, namely, those that are neither a body nor corporeal [in. nature], 6 
The substantial beings not observable [by human sense perception] 

a. are either the clfcctive causes or governors of bodies, 

b, or they arc not the effective causes or governors of bodies. 

1. Hie first [class], namely, those invisible beings that are (he 
'effective causes’ of bodies, arc the 'Intellects of the Celestial System' 
and the 'Angels of Celestial Rank', according to the scholars of our 
religion, 

2 . The second [class] . namely, those invisible beings that gov- 
ern bodies, arc subdivided into 

a) higher beings who govern higher, that is > celestial bod- 
ies, these [governors] being the of the Celestial System*, accord- 
ing to the philosophers, and "Angela of the Heavens', according to 
rhe scholars of religion, and 

bj lower beings who govern in the elemental wo rid, governing 
1) either simple bodies of the four elements, T 136 
lire, air, earth, and water, and the species of all existing beings, — 
[in this governing role| they are called 11 Angels of the Earth\ as they 
are the ones to whom the Keeper of the Revelation, prayers to God 
and peace be upon him, referred when he said, 

“There appeared before me the Angel of Rivers, the Angel of 
Mountains, the Angel of Rains, and the Ait gel of Harvests" 1 : 

2} or particular individuals, and |in this governing role] 
they are called "Souls of the Earth", such as are [human] "rational 
souls 11 . 

3. Hie third [class] > namely, those invisible beings who are nei- 
ther the effective causes nor I he governors of bodies, are subdivided 
into 

a) those 'Good in themselves’, namely , [those called] the 
‘Angels of the Divine Presence’ by the scholars of religion, and 

b) those 'Evil in themselves’, namely, the Devils, and 


* MS gi: Lc. s neither inhering in a body nor part of it: sa in th alt ease primal 
matter in excluded. 
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c) those 'Ready for either good! or evil', namely, the JLttn, 

The plain doctrine of the philosophers, is that the jinn and the 
devils are human souls dial have separated from llieir bodies. If they 
should be evil, then the attraction is. strong to any human souls chat 
resemble them, and they relate themselves in any way [they can] to 
diese | souls' | bodies, and they help them - itt doing c% r il, chat one 
being a devil. L 287 And if they should be good, MS 145h 
then the reverse is the case. 

Most of the Mutakalliititm denied [the existence of] incorporeal 
substantial beings,— as was indicated in Book i, Section 1, Chapter 
I, — but still they taught that the angels, jinn, and devils are [ehi- 
sively] thin bodies callable or assuming various shapes. 

The early Muriiihh denied [the exisirncc of the angels, jinn, and 
devils^. | This was] because if |in body] they should he eludvely thin, 
then necessarily they would not be strong enough to perform any 
acts at all. and their [bodily] composition would be destroyed by the 
least cause, while if [in bodyj they should he obviously stout, then 
necessarily we would observe them; otherwise, it would be possible 
for mountains to be lit our immediate presence and we would not 
see them. 

This | denial by the Mu'tazilah] was answered [lay the question], 
why would it not he admissible that | these beings in their bodies] 
be dusivdy thin in she sense of having no color, not in the sense 
of a fragility of subsistence. And even if it should be granted that 
they would be obviously stout, we would not grant that we would 
see them necessarily, because when something obviously Stour is pre- 
sent il is not necessarily visible. 

It is related of the Mu c ta&ilah that they taught that the angels, 
jinn, and devils wctc one in species but were different accordingly 
as their actions di tiered. Those doing nothing but good arc ‘ angels \ 
those doing nothing but evil are Mevils’, and those that do good 
sometimes and sometimes do evil are the 'jinn'. For that reason Ihlis 8 
is counted with the angels sometimes and some times with the jinn, 

Our anchor fRaydawi] stated: “Hie [outline] classification that I 
have presented here is all information 1 have taken from the prophets 


? MS I'll II.C.J, evil suuk 

9 mis is lilt 1 proper tutcne uf tin: devil, later railed [Lil-s]]»y|.uiil . CCi tlie iiitidc, 
’’llilii 1 ’ in £n-L-Z l>y AJ. tVeminck, updated by L, tian.leL 
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and sjcnss 1 have gathered from the philosophers* and for the mind 
to comprehend a]] these things by way of proof pre-hahEy would be 
an impossible task. As God Most High has said, 

" JH No one knows [all] the warriors of your Ixjrd but He. 1 * 1, [Qur'an; 

7*31] 

Baydawt said: I. 237, T 13b 


2. The intellects of the ceksthi system’ 

The philosophers taught that [the Celestial Intellects] are the greatest 
of the angels and the first created things [in existence] , [Tliis is] just 
as it as recorded of ■Muhammad], peace br upon him, that he said, 
"The first thing that God Most High created was the Intellect ,"* 0 
The strongest evidence [the philosophers] have in the proof [of 
this doctrine] is set forth in two paints. 

a. The first point is that the proximate existential cause of the 
Celestial Spheres h not the Creator Most High, for He is- One* and 
from the One neither a composite [body] nor any [other kind of] 
body would issue. This is because 

I. if [the One] should encompass [the spheres] t then [the Onc's| 
existence necessarily 

a) would precede [die spheres'] existence, and 

b) would be simultaneous with the nonexistence of the void; 
and [thus] the void [implicitly] would be a possible rcatity in itself* 
which is impossible. And [it is because! 


' Added in the MS- aiwi MS Garrett 989H&: “Namely, (he incorporeal Sub- 
stantial beici^ that ate clfixiive causes fin dealin^l \vitli bodies,” 

'' The hadhh nattutig (he lirsr thirds LhaL created has jxxnlbly been. (raus- 
miued in three Jomis* the created entity hcii|£ either 1] the ttrsi ior, second; OJcsual 
Intellect [al-'aqi!, 2) rhe Pen [al-quiDum]* or 3) the Light of the Muter of Pirtphels 
[tiutr sayyid pj-aribiy^], a]^ known as [al-nur aJ-Muhanm-nadl]. 

See die Eji-I- 2 articles, ‘"aqi 1 ’* by Tj. (it; finer and F. Rahman, '"kalam’ 1 by Cl. 
Huaxt and A. Gmhoiann* and ‘"nur MuEiammadf, by G. Rubin.. Tliea: articles 
refer w each of the three separate liadUhs, citing authors (Em queue each of 
ih^in. (Jut suiyMnaingly, no standard compendium of hadith is cic^rl as listing any 
of' chnm. The note provided hi (he MS at tin- matching parage in Idabaivi's sevt 
records a su^jesred reconciliation -of the drffirreiit forma of Jha-diih as proposed 
by the medieval Muslim scholars. In tbc limn. 'The first lining God created was 
(he pen 13 * this hadiLb iassuinitsi* it to lie rme fn-im of Lhe same hniilbj was located 
in ffM/hiYiiT! ahAfa^jArar ft Atfsz ai-Haditk d-JkhAtnri {Concordance et Int/irt:- de ia flW/- 
lam mj.fwjhiflrTcj as follows; .feftrrt at TinraSa 'Tafsir al-Qur'an.' 44, Surah 6B; and Slthut 
Abi i)a'iid\ ‘fyunna. 1 31L Id. 
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2 . if [the spheres] should cTitompans the One* then the irn pli- 
cation would he that something base wou^d he the cause of some- 
thing noble. And [it is because] 

3. a body would have an effective causality only upon a recep- 
tive entity 7 that would have [hoihj a ‘position 1 and some ‘relation to 1 
| the body | . it would not have effective causality ] either [ on ’primal 
matter" or on a Torm, since primal matter would noi have a posi- 
tion before the form would join it, and [the form] would not have 
an individuation before the primal matter would join it, Thus* [a 
bods'] would have no effective causality [either [ on a body or on 
anything whose activity would depend upon a body. 

b, Therefore, the existential cause of [the Celestial Spheres] would 
be an ‘incorporeal substantial being’ capable of functioning [directly 
and | without an [intermediating! instrument; that is, |it would be] 
the Second Intellect [i.e,, the ‘First Produced Celestial Intellect 1 ]" 
that comes as the farst of all [created things] from God Most High, 
This [existential cause | would not, he 

1, an accidental quality, because than would not precede suh- 
stanoe, and what would come first would he the cause of all other 
realities possible. ta Nor would it he 

2 , a body, because that, would not be a cause for anything 
other than itself, because of what wc have already said. Nor would 
it he 

3, primal matter, L 268 or 

1. iorm; otherwise, one of the | latter] two would precede the 
Other, and since ‘primal matter 1 is the receiving substrate for dorm’ 


'' In The system of Plotinus, which lUydawi foUo^s here in the tradition of Farabi 
and. Ibn Sina, chc fust produced inoelUxt (a1-*ac|i al-awwaE] b prodtkecd. cither by 
emanation or by intellectual creation, at the first of all things by the Firs! Principle, 
namely, God. Muslim writers have avoided the run linn <if emanation from God, and 
prdcr Lo speak of divine production as bv rreanyo. With them, Lhe First inldlrrt 
[l.c., after God the One] was cither ‘produced’ or ‘created 1 - 
Saced Sheikh, [op. cit.. p. 73 under “fal-'ac^l al-awwal]'], writes: "The existence 
yf liic first intelligence is possible in itself as well iys necissary tlmuuph (lie first 
Principle; further, ii knows ils uivii essence as welt as the raieme of the first 
Principle. From its twofold existence and twofold knowledge springs, according to 
the Muslim Peripatetic philosopher;. like aJ-Farabi and Ibn Sina, the whole series 
of emanations, i,e , the nine celestial spheres with Lbrir nine intelligences as well as 
riw llEtK souls, 11 

V1 T alone icurffs lierc: "For then the accident would be the cause of dtc sub- 
stance dial precedes it, and. dtat would lie absurd,” 

L’s test is supported bv Mb Garrr-n $9,9 ETb and MS- Garrett 12JMI5. 
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it would not be an active cause of [the form),, k is determined [then] 
that 'form’ derives benefit from 'primal matter 1 , and that 'primal 
matter 1 does not come From [the form] or from anything whose 
activity depends on a body. Therefore „ [the existential cause of the 
celestial spheres] would be an 'intellect’. And this | First Produced 
Celestial Intellect] has its 

a) 'existence’ from die Yu-si Principle [i.e., Cod, dir One], [its] 

b) 'necessity 1 from observing [the Firsl Principle];, and [its] 

c) 'possibility 1 from the essence [of the First Principle]. 

On ibis basis, therefore, [the First Celestial Intellect] is constituted 

the cause of another [second celestial] intellect, [celestial] soul and 
celestial sphere, And so, from the second [i.e, the First produced 
celestial] intellect lor this reason, there comes |by emanation] the 
'third intellect 1 acid another celestial sphere and its soul; and so it 
goes until the 'tenth intellect'. This [tenth] one is called the 'Active 
Intellect’ T and it is relcrrcd to as 

l) the 'Spirit 1 in the statement of the Most High, 

“On the day when die Spirit shall stand forth „ . [Qur'an 7b: 38] 
and 

2} the 'Effective Cause’ in the world of the elements, and 
3) the '| Generous iking)’ who pours out of its own. nature 
an abundant provision for the spirits of humankind. 

Now, the 4 pcn : appears to be taken as a metaphor for the intel- 
lect 1 , from the Saying of |the Prophet |, God’s blessing and peace he 
u|) 0 n him, 

“The first tiling that God Most High created was the pen, for 
[God] said, 'Write’. Then [the Prophet] replied,. ‘What shall 1 write? 
Then [God] said, 'The decree particularizing |thc existence] of what 
has been and what shall be forever.’" 11 
The 'tablet M5 is the 'second created thing’, and it appears to be 
a metaphor for the 'throne' [of God], or anything joined to [the 


[aVaql iil-fa“3ll. 'I 'hr Firsl Inldkit t annul be Overlooked, if adding the nine 
totals the ten, 

l+ "According to the traditions quoted Hy aL- I'abari (Ttsfar, Rntak 1123 -.30, Qur'an 
29: ] 07) ihr [qajamj waft the line llting created by C-Lid so ihat He could write 
down pwnts In fume.'’ (From the arLide, "Lalam 1 ' in Eu-1-2 1 , kjy Cl. Hnarr and 
A- C mil m anti. | 

IJ Wilh the ‘pen’, tbvr- 'tabtel' ift implicitly net^aasry an the Hvriting surface 1 . Closely 
related in is tbs 'plaoe tif ^slnragm' fur I he VritinEp'. 
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throne], according to the statement of jthc Prophet], u]>on whom 
be Ciod's blessing and peace, 

“No created thing exists whose recorded form is not kept under- 
neath the Throned™ 


Isfahan! says: L 288, T I3fv, MS 145b 

2. Ike inidkits of the celestial system 

The second topic n on the [Celestial] Intellects, that is, ‘incorporeal 
substantial beings’ that are Effective Causes in dealing with bodies. 
The philosophers taught that the | Celestial] Intellects 5 arc the great- 
est of the arigdtaj. that they are the iiist among created things, and 
that they are existent realities possible before whose existence there 
was no nonexistence T 157 measurable in time duration. 

This is just Low it has been reported or the Prophet, upon whom 
he God’s blessing and peace y that he said* “Hie first thing (hat God 
created was the ‘intellect.' ” NI 

The strongest evidence the philosophers MS 14ba Lave to 
demonstrate the existence of the [Celestial] Intellect is set forth in 
two points. 


!r ' This tradition has not been located in [fir- crmeordaticCS. Related to this Era- 
di.tii>n is the vers«: “We wrote out for him on the tablets a dcflmptinn and detailed 
explanation of all t Ji l z l lt.-. . [Qur’an 7:J4o] in. other words, what l:-. recorded are the 
archetypal ratnxpls resulting from this descTipsii^: and delimiting definition t>f dl 
rhinos' thai is. m II the oritpiitaL archives mid architectural skelthes of creation atf 
jyrostivod withini ih* 1 jurisdiction of the' throne, literally, hindemeieth' it. 

■ The acrihe of L wrote ,l [sI-f[ulT instead of the coin pic it sprlhtig [al-\wqidj: T 
omits [‘uqui] here, using a pitmtujjs tn.sn-aJ. but die MS does supply thr nouti. 

K MS gh Some' of fliu; Muslim scholars] have expressed a point of view recon- 
eilin^ (Ills [tnidiliu]i| and die two other traditions., [namely], “The first thirty God 
created was the pen" and “The first thing God created was 'My LiglLt 7 '"' InOaT]. 
i'liis first [-divinely | caused effect (awwal ma Lhalaq Allah], a) wherein it L- an 
jdtalr'ACt ultellectualizaliciii of its [the eftet's] essence and principle of origin, is called 
‘Intdlfcv, and b) wtierehi it is intermediary in the production Ifudur] of all other 
cxislents and to the recording of tlw 1 st icnees, is called Ten', and c) wherein it 
mediates in [God's | pouring out of che Jii^hEs. of prophecy, it is the Titjbr of ihe 
Master Of Prophets' [he., often known as c aL-Nur al-Muhammada], upon him be 
peace, [Coded simply as 11 M M , this j;Loss is possibly exccj].Hed ftfllt JurjaUi’s com- 
mentary on lji*s 

Tlris important comment, found as rt gins*, in the MS ar folio 145b-, is. comple- 
mented by Lhe fact that in their respective coiulndme siatemenu on mis. topic 
Rayduwi and Isfahani treat the second hadilh (“The first thing. . . was the Pen"! as 
a metaphor of the first hadith “The First thing . . . wati the Inn-lleed j. 
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a. The Celestial Spheres are possible realities because they are 
composite -entities, 1 - 1 every composite entity being a possible reality. 
An existent reality passible has a proximate cause of existence, that 
iSj one in which there is ilo intermediary agent between it and its 
effect. 

However, the proximate cause of existence lor the celestial spheres 
would not be the Creator Most High, Iw^rause He is truly One, and 
from the True One no body would ever emanate, as a body is a 
composite ■entity and From the True One no composite entity would 
ever emanate. Nor would it be admissible that the proximate cause 
of the existence of the Celestial Spheres should be some body other 
[than the spheres]. 

L This is because if the other body should encompass the Celes- 
tial spheres, then [that body"s] existence would take precedence over 
the existence of the edestial spheres, because die encompassing entity 
as a cause necessarily would Lake precedence in [itsl existence and 
necessity over the entity encompassed in the latter's existence and 
necessity. 

Now, the existence of die 'entity encompassed' and the: non- 
existence of the ‘void’ are closely associated together inside the encom- 
passing entity. Indeed, the nonexistence of the void inside the 
encompassing entity is a factor the regard for which would Ik 1 asso- 
ciated closely with regard for the existence of the entity encompassed, 
in such, a way Lltat it is inconceivable for one to be separated from 
the other. So the nonexistence of the void, being together with the 
entity encompassed that domes later |in existence] than the encom- 
passing entity, would [aiso| come later than the encompassing entity. 
If we should consider die individuation of the encompassing entity as 
a 'cause', [then] along with the [encompassing entity] the entity en- 
compassed as 'effect' would [alMt] have the possibility of existence. 
["I his is] because [he individuation of a "cause' would take prece- 
de nee in existence and necessity over tiic individuation of an ‘ellect’, 
and the [effect's] existence and necessity L 2d9 would come after 
die existence and necessity of the 'encompassing entity". Therefore, 


■ 5 Ms gl: fa. eompnyw of| primal matter and form. 

fcfafutnL pretties the philosophers' reason:;., this first one of which appears to br 
A contradiction of the- rincirinr pvsn Lrt the preceding Chapter I, Topic 3, of this 
Section !!. ITicirc the celestial btidicf- are simple Ljodscs; composite Julies arc made 
from the elements. 
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the case inevitably would be [either] a] that the nonexistence of the 
void would he Fifccs^aty toother with ibe necessity e » r foe encom- 
passing entity, or b) [the nonexistence of the void] would not be 
necessary together with the necessity- of [the encompassing entity]. 

a; So, if Jthe nonexistence of the void] should be necessary 
together with the necessity of [the encompassing entity], then the 
encompassed 1 plenum’ |also] would be necessary together with the 
necessity of the encompassing entity. [This is] localise the ‘non- 
existence of die void* in si tie the encompassing entity would he a 
matter closely related lo the matter of the ‘existence of the encom- 
passed plenum 1 . But we have shown that the encompassed plenum 
is not so tnc thing 'necessary* together with lire necessity of the encom- 
passing entity - 

b) Therefore, the implication is that the nonexistence of the 
void inside the encompassing entity also would not he ( necessary 7 ’ 
together with the necessity of the encompassing entity.. Thus, the 
“nonexistence of the void’ would be a ’possible reality* together with 
the necessity of the encompassing entity, and so the void would be 
a ’possible reality 1 in itself. But ihis is impossible because it has been 
shown dial the void is an impossibility In itself 

2. But if the celestial spheres should encompass that other body, 
dial is. the proximate cause [of existence] of the celestial spheres. 
\1S 14tib then the implication would he that a base, weak, and 
small thing would be a cause of what is noble, strong, and g^ai. 
This would be impossible, for no estimation will go as far as to ihe- 
OET/.0 that the noblest, strongest, and greatest would be caused by 
what is bay.', weak, and small. 

3. Furthermore, [it would not be admissible that the proximate 
cause of the eclc-sna] spheres be some other body] because it is not 
admissible absolutely — for a body to be the cause of another body, 
equally whether or not one encompasses the other. [TliaL is true] 
because ia body] is an effective cause only [in dealing] with a recep- 
Live substrate 24 having a position relating lo it. And this is because 
the body acts through its form 5 /' since it is an active agent only as 
h actually exists, since anything not actually existing cannot l>e an 
active agent, and the body actually exists only through its form, 
because th rough its matter a body would exist only potentially, 


MS Lit: I,i3,, u frLTptive substrata for au effect. 
MS (d: l^e>L tlinjciidi its matter. 
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Action thai issues Emm the body’s form, issues from that form 
only in Commonality with its position, because ihe form subsists only 
i ti its matter. So likewise what issues from she form. after the form 
has its subsistence by the micntiediaiion of that matter, would be 
in Commonality with the position. For that reason fire will not heal 
just anything at random, but rather whatever may be juxtaposed to 
its | flaming] body, or has a special position in relation to it. Similarly, 
the sun will not shine light on everything, but rather upon whatever 
confronts its [solar] body], So then, a body would be an effective 
cause through its form only [in dealing f with a receptive substrate 
having a posit ion relating to it, tor an active agent that works t hrough 
the commonality of position would be unable to be the agent of 
anything not having a position, Otherwise, it would be an agent 
without any commonality' of position. 

Moreover, whatever would be (he cause for a body necessarily 
would be the cause for [both) of its two parts, namely, '‘[primal] 
matter 1 and 'fomP, first. If a body should be the cause of a body, 
then the implication is that [the body as 'cause j would first Ur. [he 
cause of [the other body's] two parts, primal matter and form, 
However, a body would not be an effective cause [in dealing] either 
with primal matter or with form, since primal matter has no posi- 
tion before fir is joined with] the form, and the form has no indi- 
viduation before [it is joined with] primal matter,, Neither primal 
matter nor form, before tbeir union , 1 n would have [particular] exist- 
ence, much less position. So + a body would not be an effective cause 
with [another] body. 

4. Nor would the proximate cause of the celestial spheres be 
something w r huse action would depend upon a body, [here] 1 mean 
MS 147a the ‘soul 1 ; 311 nor [would it be] a form, nor accidents sub- 
sisting in the body, E'or the reasons we have mentioned, 34 likewise, 
primal matter would not be the proximate cause for the celestial 
spheres,. 


H Reading wirEi [lie MS. [iitiliSrlJ. ,is ihis Efts the context nf a necessary joining 
together of factors. L and T read [yidj, while MS (iurrcil-VahiLiii 44&G reads 
[ijad] with a marginal ntrte showing [it til tad] an another manuscript reading, MS 
Garret I 9BSHa iis unpointed, 

» MS gl: F 'or the soul's action depends upon the body. 

Here, without doubt Isfahan! is referring to the human ‘rational wul'. 

Jl MS gl; Namely, being first Ltve cause of its two parts, etc. 
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h , Therefore, the proximate cause of the celestial spheres would 
be a substantial being who would l>e I. 290 [of the nature of an] 
intellect, incorporeal, and independent of [intermediary] instruments, 
that is, [k would be j the ‘Second Intellect 5 , who cotnes from God 
Most High as the First produced celestial intellect after Him]. And 
this | intellect] would be nothing other than one simple being, w 
because [God] Most High is One in every aspect, and so, chat which 
comes first of all from Him would be nothing other than one sim- 
ple being. 

L It would not be admissible for rhaL one simple being to be 
an 'accidental qualify 5 , because |il ] does not precede * substance’ fin 
eaistence], and that which emanates first of all from [God] would 
be a cause of all possible realities other than itself. 

2. Nor would it be admissible for that one who comes to be 
a body, because 1 I this] 'First Produced Being' [from God] would be 
a cause of all possible realities other than itself and a body would 
not be the cause of any substantial beings other chan itself, in view 
of the argument preceding, M 

3, Nor would it be admissible for the Fijral Produced Being 10 
be [cither] 'primal matter 1, or 'form,’ because if T 138 the First 
Produced Being should be one of those two, then one of them would 
be |eilherj the cause oflbc other or an absolute intermediary means 
of [the existence on the other, But this conclusion is false, other- 
wise, one implicitly would precede the other in being individuated, 
and that is not the ease. 

Further, since ^primal matter’ is the receptive [substrate] lor 'form 5 , 
and thus would not be an active cause ol ihe other, and [since] the 
pa rt i c u J a riz-a rion of the form benefits from primal matter, therefore, 
primal matter ivould take precedence over the particularization of 
the form, and the form’s active quality would be dependent upon 
[the form’s] parbcularization. 

Thus, primal matter would not emanate Irom the form. If it should 
be otherwise, then the implication would E>e that the fomTs panic- 
ularization would take precedence over primal matter, but [in fact 
primal matter] has precedence over [the form], 

Thf MS by u BtiitwJ error adds here: l 'bt;uiu$e [God] Most ITigh is otic $tm- 
pli" being.' 1 This addition is. iksi in E., 'I’, MS (.larrctt EW^Ila, nr MS Gdrrt'it-Yahuda. 

4 486 . 

Sj MS sh the intended meaning here is rlmt whai would exist first would 
be the cuLt* of Lis two parts. 
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4, Moreover, it would not be admissible for the First Produced. 
Being [aUSadir al-Awwal] to he an entity whose anion would be do 
pendent upon a body, [by ‘entity 1 here] J mean the [human ‘rational] 
soul", because the soul's action depends; upon the [physical] body, 
For if the First Produced Bering should be the [human 'rational] 
soul 1 , then it would take precedence over die btMly in its efficacy, 
since the First Produced Being is the cause of everything other than 
itself. But it would not he admissible [for the First Produced Being] 
to take precedence in its efficacy over the body, because no precedence 
may be given to an entity conditioned^ 7 in its efficacy by an assump- 
tion that it would be [merely] a property H 1 mean [ol j the body. 

Therefore, the First Produced Being would be a '[Celestial] Intellect*, 
because the First Produced Being would be a, possible reality. Mow 
a ‘possible reality* would be either accident or substance, and ‘sul> 
stance* would be either iiody or primal matter of form or soul, OF 
intellect, But since MS 1 47 b it would be invalid for the First 
Produced Being to be anyth big other than a '[Celestial] Intellect 1 , it 
is determined thill ii would he an intellect. 

However, these two [points a, &. b. in the philosophers* argu- 
ment]™ are weak. 

a. a. Regarding the first [point in the philosophers* argument 
establishing the intellect as Jin incorporeal entity), we do not grant 
that die void is impossible in itself, because if (he void should be 
impossible in itself, then its nonexistence would be a necessity in 
itself, bui that conclusion is false. Indeed, the void’s nonexistence as 
being necessary in itself would negate what goes along with it, l 
mean, [he existence of the encompassed entity as being necessary 
due to something other than itself 

An objection could be raised that if 'you 1 [i.c,, Isfahan! as dis- 
putant] by ‘your* statement, — “The void’s nonexistence as a neces- 
sity in itself would negate what goes along with it, I mean, die 
[existence of the] encompassed entity as being necessary due to some- 
thing other than itself ** a - -should mean that [the nonexistence of the 
void] denies that | the entity encompassed] is a necessary existent; 


y MS gl: {That is], die soul. 
a MS gl: That is. Bubp^jueiat to. 

n MS gk That is, the two points iu dfoionsrevLie the existence of dhe 
intellect. 
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due to something other than itself. namely, the encompassing entity, 
then that j meaning] is granted, 

But [granting] this does not imply a refutation of the first of die 
two mutually incompatible propositions/ 10 because of the admissibil- 
ity that what was refitted would have become true by a refutation 
of the second of the two mutually incompatible propositions, that is, 
that the entity encompassed is necessary through something other 
than itself, namely, the encompassing entity. Moreover, to refute this 
patter] proposition would not be a necessary cause making the entity 
encompassed unnecessary due to something other chan itself. [This 
is] because of the admissibility' that refuting this proposition L 291 
would come about by a) refuting [the fact that the entity encompasses!] 
was made necessary by the encompassing entity, not by b) refilling 
[die fact that the entity encompassed] was made necessary by some- 
thing other than itself, because denying (a) what is more particular 
does not imply denying (bj what is more general. 

| On the other hand], if by your statement, — “The void’s nonex- 
istence as a necessity in itself would negate what goes along with it, 
I mean, the [existence of the] encompassed entity as being a nec- 
essary existent due to something other than itself you should mean 
that [the nonexistence of the void] denies that [Ehe entity encom- 
passed] is necessary duo to something other than itself in an absolute 
sense, then we do not grant that there is a mutual incompatibiliiy 
between the two of them. Indeed, the necessity for [the existence 
of] the encompassed entity is something other than [the necessity] 
for the encompassing entity, and [the former] does not logically 
require the possibility of the void. 

If the encompassing entity should not he tin: cause of die encom- 
passed entity, then the 'void’ absolutely would not be |k)slula.tcd 
upon the removal of the encompassed entity; but rather, [die void] 
would be postulated upon the removal of the 'encompassed entity" 
only from the aspect wherein it would be an ‘encompassed plenum V' 

| lit tithe r words, the void would be postulated only if] there should 
Ik! postulated an encompassing entity having no inner contents so 
that [within it] the [three] dimensions would then be assumed, and 


fl MS gl: IliesL’ Iwrf Lij^e , [the void's iwmcKistcriccI a) [iptessaiy in iLsdf, 

and bj beiiii; necessary din . 1 co something othrr than itsdi'. 

Hl The MS- by a scribal error litre reads- [rnaLhaJau]]. instead of [nud^ur!], 
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these would constitute the* Void”; for indeed, pure none^slencc dues 
not constitute the ‘void 1 , 

And if the possibility of the Void’ should not be concomitant to 
the encompassed entity's necessity due in something other than itself,® 
then [the void'sj impossibility in itself would not make impossible its 
necessity due to something other than itself When wr sjicak of the 
void being impossible in itself the meaning is not that the void has 
a essence that requires its impossibility, bur rather, the meaning is 
that thr conception ol [the void] requires its impossibility. Die void 
would be inconceivable unless there should lx: postulated art encom- 
passing entity having no inner contents so that [within that entity] 
the [three] dimensions would be assumed, and from [this assump- 
tion of dimensions, the existence of] the void would he assumed. 

The trulh of the matter is that it would he admissible that a body 
should be produced MS 1 48a by God Most High, because He is 
an agent of Eire choice, as we shall demonstrate, and thus it would 
be admissible that more than one |body] should be produced by 
Him . 33 

b.-a. As for the [philosophers 1 ] second point ,* 4 it is [weak] like- 
wise, as there is no implication that the First Produced Being should 
he a [Celestial] Intellect 55 because |God] is an agent of free choice. 

Then [at this point] the doctrine [of l he philosophers] continues: 

The [First Celestial] intellect has ils 

a) 'existence' from the first Principle, fail existence] dial is 

b) an addition to its ‘quiddity 1 , |it has its] 

c) 'necessity 1 from observation of [the First Principle], |ifs] 

d) 'possibility* from [the First Principle's] essence, [its] 

c) thinking that is focussed upon its F irsl Principle, and its 

f) thinking that is focussed upon itself. 

Thus, [the First Celestial intellect] has within it [these] six aspects: 
quiddity, possibility, existence, necessity, thinking focussed on its 
[First] Principle, and thinking focussed on itself, And thereby it 
becomes a cause of another [second, First Produced, celestial] intel- 


J - MS. jJ- | [f.], ill an absolute senn | :t3u.^UK|un | . 

,] . . stvmld miauate from Kim" is equally possible a* a tramlauipn hrjr:. V\V 

ini low the; I radii inn of avoiding cxrwiatinji terminology wilh respect to God., although 
ill is avoLfLince ig unt always ohaigivablf in the I-t-kIh as a general practice. 

M MS gl: l e, tlie ' weakness ^ of die !Kond point- 

55 The MS here adds, “‘which ts the licit intellect"; hut dits addition is cml sup- 
ported by L. T or MS Garrett 989Ha. 
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Icct and soul and a celestial sphere that includes matter, corporeal 
fgrm arid substantial form. And so, from (hr Second | Celestial] Intel- 
lect there emanates accordingly, 3fi the Third (Celestial] Intellect, with 
another celestial sphere acid another soul, and so it goes on until 
the Tenth | Celestial] Intellect, that is called the "Active Intellect 1 . 
Tli ts one was referred to as 

a. "the Spirit" in the statement of Hint the Most High; 

"‘On the day when ‘the Spirit’ shall stand forth with the angels 
all in ranks.' 1 | Qur'an 78:38] And this Active intellect is the 
h. the 4 Effective Cause" in the ’world of the elements", and 
c. the ‘[Generous Being] 1 who pours out [of its own nature] an 
abundant provision lbr the spirits of humankind. 1 

Now, tine ’pen 1 may be taken as a metaphor for the First (he., 
the Second] Intellect* 3 * from the statement of" [l he Prophet) God’s 
blessing and peace be upon him. 

‘“The first thing that God Most High created was the pen, for 
[God | said, ‘Write 1 . Then [the Prophet] replied, ‘What shall i write'? 
Then | God] said, ’The decree particularizing [the existence] of what 
has been and what shall be forever.* 11 

And the ‘tablet", being the second created thing, may be taken as 
a metaphor lor the ‘throne’ [of God], or anything joined to the 
throne, according to the statement of [the Prophet] upon whom he 
God’s blessing and peace, 

“Ko created thing exists whose recorded form is not kept under- 
neath the r Hi rone.” 

Raydawi said: L 291, T 136, MS H6a 

The tide stmt mtelkcts transcend the limitations of matter 

[Here is a] corollary. Since the [Celestial] Intellects have been 
abstracted jfmiu matter |, they do not originate in time nor do they 
terminate in corruption. Tbcir specie* are limited to being within"' 1 


* MS gl: [.I-.], 'Ill ihr philosophers' iemanotogy 1 [hi.-Lisaji atil al-kikmali] , 

JJ MS gt: [[.t.J, upon their Isodics, preparing LhcLti for having smi]y linked to 
them, 

a Thai ik Et is the ‘first 1 of prettied thirty, hut iiE relation to I he Greatoi: it Wflufct 
be the 'aecund prtdmad ctlraul intellect’. 

* Reading with MS Garrett 9S9Hb ami MS Garrtu “their species 3JC 

Lmitol within their individual eKarnples 71 [mrmhsisirm anivj'ihS ft »shkha$i,hJ|, and 
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[die number of| their individual examples, [and these examples] 
contain [n1i| their stages of completion in actuality. [These facta a re | 
in accordance with earlier discussions on the doctrines or the philoso- 
phers lu the effect that die substrates receptive L 2Q2 to these 
entities would be only lor those having a material basis. Moreover, 

| the intellects] have a comprehension of themselves, and o( all uni- 
vcrsals, blit they do not perceive particulars, for reasons that will be 
shown in what is to come. 

Isfahani says: L 292, T 1^8, MS S4Sa 

Tne celestial intellects bmscerut tftf hmtatums yf matter 

Here is a corollary to the existence of a [Celestial j Intellect. Since 
she l Celestial \ Intellects arc substantia] beings abstracted [from mat- 
ter], they do not originate in time, nor do they terminate in cor- 
ruption. 44 The species of the intellects are limited to being within 
[the number ofj their individual examples,* 1 and [these examples] 
contain ait their stages of completion in actuality, 

I'lhcse facts arc] in accordance with earlier disci] ssions on die 
doctrines of the philosophers to the effect that the substrates receptive 
eo [entities having] these T BE) four factors, — namely, a. tempo- 
ral origination, b. corruption after having existed, c. multiplicity of 
individual examples of the species, and d, the nonattainment of the 
stages of completion in actuality, — would be only lor those having 
a material basis. For the doctrine of the philosophers is as follows: 
(a.) whatever originates temporally is material, and 
(b-) whatever disintegrates after it has been existent is materia]., 
and 


3S quoted J]j the Isfahan; test. L and T read, f. . . anwS'iha wa-ashfch5sih6|, thus 
missing the po-im being made in the texts. 

MS gL: This requires ronskk'raiifvii, hsemtse it is comrftdicied by the liurtiuai 
'nuiomd. Sciur. fur that is abstr-rtrled. [Iron; rr.aiier] although it originate* icmjKi^ly. 

That is, tltcJi L irud]eet’ is a species of its O^vn. Compare in ihis regard, \vhcre 
Aquinas uses I he rerm 'angel". 

AJlJSTOTIJi: f On ttit soui: I5k ],J plffifo] “We must l:e carrfiiJ nor to ignore 
Lhe question whether smil can be defined in a sinf'le unambiguous formula, as is 
lIll ease with animal, or wlwtlirf wf rruist cloi gjvc a -separate formula lor each 
sort of it, -as we chi for hont, do*';, mm, pod . . 

THOMAS AQUINAS: [Shwmw tfwAfjgjfft. a tuurise translation, ed- by Timothy 
McDermott, p. 95: (- v, 9, 50, 4] ‘'Since angeb are cot Ciympose-d of matter and 
fbrttl, lljeir- cannot be musrt llj»n nne angel in any species.” 
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(c.) whatever species has muUipIc individual examples is material, 
and 

id.) whatever has 'stairs of completion" that go unrealised in actu- 
ality is material. MS 148b 

Moreover, the intellects are comprehensively aware both of them- 
selves and of universal^ [but they] do not perceive particulars, 11 as 
we will set forth in Topic 4 in this chapter, 

Baydawi said: L 292, T 130 


3. 7 he souls of the eekstkd system 

| T he philosophers.] have presented the following argument [regard- 
ing die souls of the celestial system], 

a. The [circular rotational] motion-changes of the celestial spheres 

1. are not in keeping with nature; because, if it should t>e oth- 
erwise, then [it would be a case where] the naturally sought *gnaT 
[of i hr spheres' circular rotating moth mi-change] would be [also] (he 
naturally abandoned ‘stalling point’ [of their motion], 

2, nor are they under [some unnatural] constraint, because 
constraint would l>e applied only as a contrast with natural activity, 
and it would be in agreement with rhe agent of constraint in regard 
to direction, speed, or slowness. 

b. Therefore, |the motion-change? of the spheres] are i mention- 
ally willed, and so they have perceptive agents causing the | rota- 
tional] motion-change who are ruled either 

1, [by their] imagination, or 

2, | by their] intellect The former alternative would be invalid, 
because motion-changes that arc perpetual arid continuous in a sin- 
gle pattern would not be the consequence of mere imagination, So 
then [the agents moving the spheres] are intelligent; and everything 
that is intelligent is incorporeal, a? we shall set forth, 

e. Therefore, it i& established chat the agents eat] sing the [circu- 
lar rotational] motion-changes of the celestial spheres are substantial 
beings that arc both incorporeal snd intelligent. 43 


41 M6 gl; Ectiuise tin.' perception. of ;« particular is only try rtitrtcii of corpo- 
real iu^LiusiiL'iit, wliile tlir LilicJIcccs hitc niccirpur^ttl. 

Tin' argument ili&t “the philosopher* ha^e presented 71 (point? a, and b- pri- 
manly; seems. to l>e *11 anomaly, And nothing supporting Lr was found in ,i syn-cy 
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However* [these causal agents] arc iaoL the principles proximate 
to the | action of] causing the mobon-thanges of the spheres. These 
particular motion-changes that spring from particular willing inLen- 
rions (hat fill turn] derive from particular [acts of] perception do 
not belong to incorporeal substantial ladings- Hm rather, [they belong] 
among the corporeal powers that flow from [those incorporeal sub- 
stantial beings,],— -resembling l he living animate power that flows from 
our [talionalj souls upon our [human] bodies,- -and ihese [corpo- 
real] powers are called 'particular souls 1 fm the celestial system] 

1 he consensus [among the philosophers j is that [the celestial 
spheres] are devoid of both external and internal senses, as well as 
of desire and anger, since ihe purpose of die [latter (wo factors] is 
to obtain some benefit or wand off some injury, both of these [pur- 
poses) being impossible |to conceive in the celestial system]. 


of Ibn Sina'i tubara! v«sL. 2 cm natural science. Tws> brief quotations may liclp lo 
indicate his view. 

“A body while moving hus- a directional force [mayl by which it moves, anti In' 
which iL senses '[its] limits of possibility," [-^Op. cit, 2:206:! 

' : Grie group of pans it] a body with limited directions of view is not preferable 
eilfier in its position or in its frontage outlook Co any Other [position]; hjj HO I'aO- 
[rjt ■$ rtiore iieoesSttv el mii tiiiy other 1 rather, [every factixj has a calim'. Pnucsirion 
from a pafticnUi' ^acos h is adrniasibde, so a directional force suitable to the nat- 
ural hearings [of ihe situation] is necessary, this being in accord with whatever 
exchange of position is adim&jhLf in the situation without the permission of the 
placing agent; and. that fmsiticim placement would be in circularity, so there would 
be a 'nitational directional ions:, 1 : ( Op. dt„ 2:230) 

Isfahan!, commenting on Haydawi’v "''t.loroSIflrifls to rhe oiisteniCt of the Ohtial 
Spheres: motion in circular rotation’ 1 (ssee above ai L 2fj4 tf.) had written; 

"Therefor^ in [die sfjlirrc$| there is in actuality a circular directional force that 
k io accordance wuh nature. So I lie sphere* an: moving in a gradual circular 
rnotion-diange,” fA gloss from the MS is given, in a Ibtrftiote here;) (l That is due 
to ihe necessary occurrence of ihe effect {the circular motion) Lit the presence of 
an [effective] cause {the directional force to circularity). 1 ' 

,+ The lyings here called 'jwroatlar souls' appem ns correspond to Thnflt? hesngs 
in Topic I {Classes . . - b.n 2-, b;, 2).] who govern ‘particular individuals' and. arc 
themselves called ‘SouJs, of the harth'. It hrire actmiisible, then, to regard the 
brings, their rank and their name ‘Souls of ihe Earllt\ as identic al to the ‘partic- 
ular souli'. 

Regarding both the ranking and the naming of the various 'incorporeal sub- 
stantial lyings’* [stahani gives a clear bint that the divergences noted often conic 
from the divergence between opinions of ihe philosophers and opinions of the schol- 
ars of" religion. 
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Isfahan! says: L 292, T 139, MS mb 

3 - The souh of the cdesiial system 

The philosophers have: presented this argument [regarding the souk 
of the celestial spheres j: 

a. The circular rotational motion-changes oh rihe ccteslial spheres 
it re not in keeping with nature, because if they should he in keep- 
ing with nature, then the naturally sought goal [of their rotational 
motion-changes] would be also the naturally abandoned starting point 
[of their rotational motion-changes]. The conclusion is false, an it 
would be impossible for the naturally sought goal to be the natu- 
rally abandoned starting point. In explanation of the logic [they have] 
used hcre^ it is that with every point toward which the circular rota- 
tion aJ motion directs itself, there is an abandonment of the point 
that waa sought™ that [simultaneously] constitutes a heading toward 
that direction. So. if that should he natural, then the implication 
is that a [sphere] rotating in a single [continuous J motion-change by 
nature would he seeking for (hat which by nature it was leaving 
behind. And in (this] single [continuous] motion-change [the sphere] 
naturally would be seeking to reach a cm airs jjosilion in its jjath 
while | at the same time] naturally it would be abandoning it and 
fleeing from it. 

Let no one ask why it w r ouid not he admissible that the natural 
goal be the motion itself L 293 and thus the motion itself always 
would he a naturally sought goal, not something that it would be 
fleeing From, Our position is that the [rotational] motion-change [of 
die celestial spheres] is not a stage of completion in itself; but rathe r„ 
(the motion-change] is always being sought* 3 because of something 
other than itself ]as the stage of completion]. 

A moving entity that is stable in irsdf would not require |as a 
need] lor itself anything that would not have stability within itself 
This is because if a given entity should require something [as a need] 
for itself [llien that entity] would continue [only] as long as that 
unstable thing would continue. And if something should not have 
stability within itself, then il, would not be possible to continue while 


The Utotif of sonmes used muds ]l£rt, L'^rk al-tawajfuh ^Jinhu]* (lie Otll- 
reading [rawajjuh ilayhi| tis in Lite ofmurasied directum L heattoJ to 3 , 
v Thf passive voice is coded hi the MS- 
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depending upon the continuance of im entity not having stability. 
An inherently stable moving entity docs not require the | rotational] 
morion-change for itself bur only for some ocher object chat is attained 
by means of [the motion-change], and what the moving entity requires 
for itself is that object, not [merely] the motion. Thus* the [rota- 
tional] motion-change would not be a stage of completion that would 
be sought after for Itself. AUo, the morion-change*' on us own behalf 
requires advancement toward the other [object], so Ithe morion’s] 
goal would be that other | object]. 

b, Furthermore, [the philosophers argue that] it would not be 
admissible for the [circular relational] motion-change to be under 
[unnatural] constraint. [This is] because 

1. constraint would be [applied | only as a contrast with nat- 
ural activity, so where ihere would lie no natural activity there would 
be no [need forj constraint; and [it is] because 

2. constraint would be in agreement with the agent of con- 
straint only in regard to direction, speed, or slowness. Such is not 
the case here, for constraint would be. conceivable only for the entity 
encompassed in rotation to the encompassing entity, Rut the motion- 
change of the encompassed entity is in contrast to the motion-change 
of the encompassing entity in direction, speed, and slowness. MS 1 44 j 

Therefore., the circular rotational motion-changes of the celestial 
spheres an: intentionally willed, as motion-change** is limited within 
[the categories of] naturalness, constraint, and being intentionally 
willed, and as the former two have been shown to be invalid here, 
the third is indicated- Thus, the celestial spheres have perceptive 
agents causing their [circular rotational] inotion-chatige, as you have 
learned that intentionally willed mod on -change issues only from a 
power that is perceptive, 

11nc.sc perceptive agents that cause the [circular rotational] motion- 
change then would be ruled either by imagination, or by intellect. 
[Tim is] because if the pcrcching agent should have only a per- 
ception of very r particular matters, then it would be [ruled by] imag- 
ination, while if its percept ion should be of what is universal, then 
it would be [ruled by] intelligence. The former [alternative] would 
be invalid, because motion-change that is produced from imagina- 


17 So- in L itriti. T; the MS has “it”, with '‘[twhlion 51 its a, glues. 
" MS gl: Lc., mot ion -ch-a. n yc in itself [-id-harakah dl-dhadyah]. 
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non, that is, from the perception of wtiai is merely sensory, would 
have for its activating impulse either attraction to something favor- 
able or avoidance of something repulsive. [The impulse;] of attrac- 
tion to the favorable would be an impulse of sensalc appetite , while 
[the impulse f of avoidance of the repulsive would he an impulse of 
angry rejection.^ Particular and sexisale intentions do not come from 
these two [impulses], nor is it admissible that they should be due to 
ail impulse of either scusalc appetite or angry rejection, [This is] 
because sensate appetite and angry rejection arc specific properties 
of a ] material] body thai is passively acted upon and that can change 
from a favorable to an unfavorable stale, and vice versa. 

The celestial spheres cannot he tom, and they neither expand nor 
contract, they neither work loose nor do they become rij^icl, they art: 
not generated instantly nor do they terminate in corruption, and 
they do not change,* [all these facts being] in view of the preced- 
ing discussions. Therefore, the heavenly bodies would not alter from 
a favorable condition to some different condition. They have [impulses] 
neither of strlsate ap[ietitc nor of angry rejection, SO their motion- 
changes arc not driven by sensate appetite or by angry rejection, 
nor is their purpose a matter of sensation or of imagination, so it 
is determined that their purpose is a matter of intelligence. 

c. Thus the perceiving agents, who cause the spheres’ [rotational] 
motion-change, are not ruled by imagination, but are beings of in- 
telligence. 

Now, these intelligent [beings] causing motion-change are not the 
immediate principles that cause this [rotational] motion-change; that 
is, the intelligent beings causing motion-change arc not [themselves] 
directly the agents that cause this [rotational] morion-change, T 140 
Indeed, the | rotational] nios ion-changes of [he celestial spheres arc 
particular, renewed, and required. And motion-changes L 291 that 
are particular, renewed* 1 and required spring from, willing intentions 
that arc pardcular which [in turn] derive from particular percep- 
tions, and they do not belong to intelligent beings that ate incor- 
porcally abstracted from all things material. Rather, [these: ^particular 
willing intentions'] belong to the corporeal powers bowing abundantly 


I - and T; (li-jacLhbJ Mid [li-daJ" r |j MS and MS (jiarrett 9&9Ha: [yajdluh] and 
[jreudtlii 1 ] 

■ MS i>l: [Led sta,<: stale- 

31 "renewed' 1 fs omitted by the MS. 
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upon the L>oclic-s. of the celestial &phcrex from the incorporeal iulel- 
ligenf agents of nmf ion-change,- rercinhl mg iVIK T4f)b nhc cor- 
poreal animate powers 52 flowing from our (rational] souls upon our 
[human] bodies s - — and these corporeal powers flowing upon the bod- 
ies of che celestial spheres arc called + particii]ar souls 1 chat arc 
imprinted 45 within (he material natures of the spheres. F'urilier, these 
intelligent agem> of motioti^hange, who are Incorporeal substantial 
beings, arc 'incorporeal souls* [in the celestial system] who can per- 
ceive universal;; and [therefore] are intelligent beings. 

The consensus among philosophers is that chc celestial spheres are 
devoid of both external and internal senses, as well as [the impulses 
ofj sensate appetite and angry rejection. Because the purposes [of 
the lalier two impulses] are to seek benefit and ward off harm, they 
are impossible [to conceive] in the celestial system, since they are 
properties specific to a mateiiaS body that is passively acted upon 
and they can change from a favorable condition to an unfavorable 
condition. 

Baydawi said: L 204, T MO 

4. 77rc incorporeal nature oj human rational souls 

This doctrine is held [both| by the philosophers and by (he Defender 
of Islam | Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazali] who is one of our 
school. Evidence for [this doctrine] is provided both by reason and 
by tradition. 5 * 


w The MS rrmiis living’' from ihr text. Ink insert* it iis a (dews. £ 'I.c\, the liv- 
ing Hiuli.” This appears somewhat out of content, at* is perhaps a hurried stribnl 
cmc-ndatiorL 

tJl MS gl; I.c.j centered upon [cnarkuzah]. 

■"* Set Professor Csdverh'y's authoritative sutvey arid mtetpretaiive ankle, “Nsfa 71 
in both erliiiotks nf ihfi Kn-1, wherein Section VI J I is fcii> Humrti ruy of this Chapter 
2 Jof liook ], Section 3] trt ihe Baydawi text and Islaliiini, commentary. We quote 
briefly from his article: 

SECTION VI: “Aristotle’s principle of the incorpotefll character of spirit had 
DcvArthdcss found u permanent place in Muslim doctrine through the irthtience of 
Islwn’s greatest theologian, il-Ohiivji. . . . [AJ-Ghmaii] rijciriii 1 !! die second stoiinn 
of [hisj A t- RLvibi al-t&tunijpa (Cairn 3 327, 7-14'; to L:x]ilair] rhe words Itials], (rulij 
and. |q:db] (heart), which are mmu for bis simple substance i Kat in the seal of the 
intellectual processes-'' 

SECTION Vll: ""This pnsirinn of al-Ghazalrs was ihaL of the du'islic philoso- 
phers in general, as well as some of 1 1n- Mu'ia/LLtli .md the Shi'ab. but it has never 
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a. Reason prwides eridmee [of the rational souPs incorporeal nature] 
from several aspects. 

77? f Rational .Mui's knowledge about God is not divisible OS matter 

l. The finil [aspect m which reason supports the doctrine ol 
the rational sotilTs incorporeal nature] is that [real] knowledge about 
God and about all other simple nonoom|)ounded beings is not divis- 
ible [as if it were material in nature]. If the case should be other- 
wise, then 

a) if a part of |tliis knowledge |j should be |rcal] knowledge 
of [God], then the part would be equal to the whole of [the knowl- 
edge]* hui this would lx- an impossibility; while 

b; if [the part; should not be [real] knowledge of [God], 
and if the sum [of all the parts] should not imply anything addi- 
tional* then likewise [the result would l,je an impossibility]; [but] 

c) ii‘ [the sum total of all the parts] should imply [some- 
thing additional [, thou ihc sttme discussion [as in option a)J would 
be repeated about [option c)j. and the argument implicitly would be 
an infinite series. 

So the substrate [of this knowledge] would not he [materially] 
divisible. But since every body and corporeal entity' is divisible, tlicro 
fore, the substrate for [these areas of] knowledge would hr neither 
a hody nor a corporeal entity. 

However, this [reasoning] is contradicted by [the fact that the 
point and the tinil of singularity' [are indivisible noncompoundcd 
bodies], and [by the fact that] a body is divisible into an equal 
amount of corporeal matter. 


dot'ilirVUerJ Islam, The j^rrf«L unalyEieuI phtfusopEier and theologian* Kuldn al-lTin af 
Razi, could rnor bring himself to accept irT 
SECTION IX: ’'The dominant Muslim doitriiic coneftmin^ rhe orison. nature 
and future of |al-njh| arid [al-nafs| is mos-t fully jt^ven in the Sir-rd at Riih of lbrt 
Qftyyirn ii^iwziyaih (Hdtyiknlbad Of liiy 2 \ chapters, Ibri Qayyim devices 

rh? Ifftli to the problem of die speciJic nature of ttie ’.nab] (pp. 27y--3+2), He 
denies KJir.i's statement that the MutakssILim-Ufl i'onf'irlyr man tn hr dimply ihe 
sensible body* and says all intelligent. |>ivijjli - hold man to be both hotly and spirit. 
The [rub] is identified with thr [nafs], and is Itself it body, ditferem lli quiddity 
[ai-matuyah] Iroiri rbis sensible body, of the nature of licjbl. hijh, Ei^ht in weight, 
living, moving, interpenetratinp the bodily members as warter in die rose. It is ere- 
a*cd. but everlasting. . . He tepiesenls traditional Islam."' 1 
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Isfahan,! says: L 294, T 140, MS 149b 

4, The incorporeal nature of human rational sotth 

"Hies doctrine is held 1 n>l1i by the* philosophers and by the Defender 
of Islam, I Abu Hamid Muhammad] ai-Chaaali, who is one of our 
own colleagues. 55 tvidenre Edr the incorporeal nature of human 
[rational] souls, namely, that they are neither a body nor corporeal 
[mailer], is provided In nth by reason and by tradition. 

a. Reason provides evidence [of the rational soul's incorporeal nature] 
from several aspects, 

The Ho !i a full .umi'a knowledge about Clod *j not divisible as matter 

1. "Hie first [aspect in which reason supports the doctrine of 
1 he rational soul’s incorporeal nature] is that [real] knowledge about 
God Most High— and about other noncompounded beings, as are 
the point, the unit of singularity, and the simple elements from which 
compound bodies are composed, — is not divisible |as if it were maie- 
lial in nature], [This is] because 

a) if [the total] knowledge about a simple being should be 
divided, and if the part of knowledge about the simple being should 
be [specifically] the knowledge about that particular simple being, 
[hen the 'part' would be equal to the Totality or it, 54 and one [quan- 
tity of] knowledge would [then] he two [quantities of] knowledge, 
which would be an impossibility. While 

b) if the part of knowledge about die simple being should 
not be [specifically] ihe knowledge about [chat particular simple 
being] , and if the total quantity of the parts of die knowledge [hat 
are not [specifically] the knowledge about [that particular simple 
being] should not indicate dial there was something additional in 
those parts, then the result would V the same; that is, it would be 
an impossibility because the implication (lieu would be that the 
f specific] knowledge about that particular object of knowledge would 
not at all be knowledge of it. But this would be contrary 7 to the 
assumption [i.e., that it was in fact knowledge of the object], 

c) But. if the total of the pails of die knowledge that are 


MS gl: I.e., une of the Adui'iniE] who MLow the philosophers Lti this topic. 
36 MS jji: [L.e.J in its complete lenity. 
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not [specific] knowledge qf [that particular simple beinqj should indi- 
cate that there was something additional to those parts, and if that 
addition should be divided; 5 "' then the division of it again requires 
that wc [repeal thr discussion^, and] say tliat 

{a) tf part of that addition should be [specific] knowledge of 
[the particular simple being], then it would imply that rhe part was 
equal to the whole, and the one [quantity of] knowledge would 
become two [quantities of] knowledge [which of course would be 
impossible}. L 295 While 

(b) if part of that addition MS 15Qa should i^ot be [specific] 
knowledge of [the particLiJar simple being], and if the totality of the 
parts of that addition docs not Indicate that die re is something addh 
tionad to the parts, then it would likewise he an impossibility, because 
it would imply that the knowledge about that object ol knowledge 
is not at all knowledge of it. And this would be contrary to the 
assumption [i,e., that it waj indeed knowledge]. 

(c) Rut if the case should indicate that there wa& something 
additional [to those parts], then the discussion would be transferred 
to the additional factor, and the argument then would be either ail 
infinite scries or else it would terminate in some indivisible factor. 

Thus, it has been established that ihc knowledge about a simple 
noncompoonded being would be indivisible, and so rhe substrate 5 * 
of that knowledge would Ih; indivisible; otherwise, it is implicit that 
that indivisible knowledge would be divisible, for the divisibility of 
the substrate logically requires the dirisibility of whal is inherent 
[within it]. So it lias been established that the substrate of the knowl- 
edge would lot: indi visible; 59 and [since] every body' and corporeal 
entity is di visible , 1 m therefore the substrate of the knowledge would 
he neither a body nor a corporeal entity.'’ 1 
An objection has been raised against this [reasoning], in that ii is 
not granted that il the substrate of the indivisible knowledge about 
(lie simple being should be a body or corporeal [being], then Iron] 
[this substrate’s] divisibility there could be no inference that ihe indi- 
visible knowledge would Lie divided. 


The MS alone add* here, "knowledge'. 

“ MS gL I. the soul [nafc]. 

■" MS gk [This being cfie| mumr premise. 

Nl MS gboHC-s: 1. [This being die || major piitminr; 1 . This is the second figure. 
MS ^Losses; L The condusion [natJjah] ; 2. What was claimed [al-mudra'a 1 ]. 
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[Baydawi's] position is that the divisibility of die substrate requires 
the divisibility of what is inherent [within it].® 

Our [Isfahan! | position is that we do not grant tliis, for |thr reason- 
ing] is contradicted by the [fact of the] "point 1 ,, for the substrate of 
the *poitH J would be the iine J which is divisible. But the divisibility 
of the line docs not imply that the point that is inhering within it 
would be divisible. And it is likewise with the 'unit of singularity 1 , 
the divisibility of its substrate would not imply [the unit's] divisibility 7 . 
And if it should he granted that the divisibility of the substrate im- 
plies the divisibility of the [Inherent] knowledge, why would you say, 
then, that the divisibility of the knowledge would not be admissible? 

[Baydawi’s] position is tliat if the [quantity of | knowledge should 
he divisible then pari of it either would be knowledge of a particu- 
lar given thing, or it would not he, 

Our [Igfahanfs] position is that we would prelor |to say] that part 
of the knowledge would be knowledge of the particular 1 1 Ling, 
[Baydawi] says that the implication is that ihe pan. [of Lhe knowl- 
edge] would l>e equal to the whole of [the knowledge], 

We [Isfahan! | bold that the implication is that the part would be 
equal to the whole of [the knowledge, either] a) in quiddity, or 
b. in all the accidental qualities, 'Hie second [alternative here] would 
be excluded, unless they should set up a proof that if the part of 
the knowledge should be linked to everything that the whole of the 
knowledge is linked to, then il would be impossible for [the part] to 
dilie r from [the whole J in any of the accidental qualities. But they 
certainly have not done that until the present lime. 

The best [alternative here] would be granted as there is nothing 
to hinder it. Indeed, the body of a simple entity 7 , such as water or 
any other of ihe simple entities > is divisible into [portions of] what 
is all the same in quiddity. 

An objection could be raised that the divisibility of the substrate 
would necessitate the divisibility of the inherent only when the inher- 
ent is there, because it is that particular subsume, nor because of a 
linkage wi(h some other natural context. But if llir linkage with MS 
150b the inherent should be because of a linkage with some other 
natural context, then the divisibility of the substrate would not ncccs- 


w Isfahan) infers flaydawi/a HcatpmcriL un this point from other axgumcnls, as 
Hawbiwi himself does sum make the SLalemrm lierc. 
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sitatc the divisibility of the inherent. Knowledge is inherent within 
a scholar because he is Thai particular scholar, not because of a link- 
age with some other natural COtllcxt. T 14-1 So, from the scholar's 
divisibility may t?c inferred the divisibility of the inherent, 

Regarding ll 'point 1 , il is inherent within a line, not because it is 
a line but only because it is a limited [line]. So, the divisibility of 
the line docs not necessitate the divisibility of the 'point as the 
poinds inherence within [the line| is because [the line] is limited, 
not because of [the Lineal essence. 

Regarding the 'unit of singularity 1 , it is a mental concept- It is 
not something externally existent, but rather, il is afl entity that the 
intellect considers to be L 2E)b within a thing because [that thing] 
is indivisible. 

As for a [quantity of] knowledge being divisible into parts that 
would be equal to the [quantity of] knowledge, [this fact) does not 
negate the hypothesis [for which tve are arguing].’ 63 That is because 
it is inevitable that within the divisible [quantity of] knowledge there 
should be a part that is indivisible in fact. Otherwise, knowledge 
would be composed of constitutive details* 1 having no limits in actu- 
ality, since constitutive elements necessarily occur when that which 
is compet'd of them occurs in actuality- Hut [hat would be an itnposr 
Ability, And with the necessity of this impossibility the logical goal 
has been attained. 

This is because indeed, every plurality, equally whether it is lim- 
ited or unlimited, has within it what in fact is a single unit in actu- 
ality, because a plurality would not become an at: t utility without 
single units. So inevitably there would be an actual single unit among 
the multiple pails of a quantity of knowledge: and that actual sin- 
gle unit, from th^ standpoint of Iw'ing ati actual single unit, would 
not be divisible. Thus, die [single unit's] substrate J being itself intel- 
ligently aware of [the single unit],- — [and by 'substrate' here] 1 mean 
the ‘rational soul*.,— would not be divisible. If the case should be 
otherwise, then it would imply the divisibility of an actual single unit, 
which is indivisible, because the divisibility of a substrate would neces- 
sitate the divisibility of its inherent, 

1,1 MS pi: ]jc.., die incorporeal pile rally, uneompIk-aLciT nature of tliL 1 soul [biisiitat 
aJ-n.Dtfs] . 

1,1 L, T. ami MS Garrett ^B^Ha agnr on this wording [b-buia aJ-'ilm anunikka- 
ban inin muqa,wwim^t|. The MS Inis ''krLuwLtd^e would have dement*” 
iikihn muqaw'imit]. 
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Baydawi said: I, 2%, T 1+3 

Rational souls tm perct&e tmirams simtifianMUsly 

2, The second (aspect in wtiich reason supports the doctritie 
of the soul’s incorporeal nature | is that an intelligent person can per- 
ceive blackness and whiteness simultaneously. Therefore, ir [the intel- 
ligent person] should he [merely] ci body or a corporeal being, the 
joining together of' blackness and whiteness in one body would be 
implicit. This would be impossible, in that the form of blackness and 
[the form] of whiteness* being two mental [entities], have no oppo- 
sition between them, but there would lx: an inconsistency here be- 
cause of the conception of this one as blackness and of that one as 
whiteness, 

Isfahani says: L 2%, T 141, MS 156b 

Rational Souls can pcrcewt coniraric j simultaneously 

2, The second aspect that supports the doctrine of the on tonal 
soul's incorporeal nature is that Ail intelligent person 61 may perceive 
blackness and whiteness simultaneously. Indeed, the person who 
knows that blackness acid whiteness arc opposites inevitably would 
fx the same one who has knowledge of both of them. Anri by knowl- 
edge - nothing is meant other than the occurrence of the form of the 
known object in the knower. So, for the person who knows that the 
two are opposites the quiddity of both of them inevitably will occur 
within him. 

If an intelligent person, who i^ the substrate of the knowledge of 
blackness and whiteness, should be [merely] a body or a corporeal 
being, then the joining together uf these two [colors] in one body 
would be implicit, and this [situation] would be impossible because 
the joining together of two opposites™ is impossible, 

[However], such a rase would be impossible [also! by the I act 
that the Tnrin’ of [lhe| blackness and the ’form 1 of [the] whiteness 
are both intellectual entities 6 ' MS 151a and there Is no opposi- 
tion between them, as the opposition would he between the black- 


MS pi: i.e.j die houI. 

66 MS pi: [J.e.J, in otic body. 

57 MS pi: I.l\. both ucclh Li l Lhe [rational | soul |aL-naiij. 
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ai-ess. itself and the whiteness itself M The intellectual form |of the 
blackness or whiteness] would not lot the same h$ when a being 
would have the form [of blackness or whiteness among its Con- 
comitants."' 1 but rather, it would differ from [the latter | in many of 
these concomitants. The argument from ibis aspect also has an incon- 
sistency in die conception of ibis [particular] blackness and this [par- 
ticular] whiteness, because the agent perceiving them both, as they 
arc both particulars, would he a body or some corporeal being, aside 
from the f rational] soul, although no opposition exists between [body 
and rational soul], But then an objection could lie raised in that the 
agent perceiving this | particular] blackness and this [particular} white- 
ness would be the [rational] soul/ 0 not the body or the corporeal 
being, even if both of these [colors] should be painted upon’ 1 [he 
body or the corporeal being. 

Raydawt said: L 296, T ]4I 

Rational souli; concerned to material bodies could not think Jhdy 

3. The third aspect |in which reason supports the doctrine] 
that the rational soul is incorporeal is that if a rational soul should 
be [a material member of] a body, or [should] inhere within fa 
body member], then she implication would be that [that body mem- 
ber either] would be always actively thinking, or TL ‘ it would not be 
always actively thinking, [This is] because, tl" the form inhering within 
the material substance of a particular body member should Iw sufficient 
to guarantee [that body members] thinkin g, then it would be think- 
ing always; but if it should not be sufficient to guarantee its think- 
ing, then its thinking always would be impossible, because of the 
impossibility for two mutually similar forms to meet together in one 


w MS i'll "IfiTit arc cUernal. 

II" till should no! be true, then it would not br iNdmE'Mbk lor (black and 
whii^ [ to have sub$i*ience itrnriar^hsSly tidier, n(< two opposites inav not join 
in .i single aiibsrrate whether materially or sttmiaieriiLlly. 

™ At: cording to I he philosopher Ibr Sima, but [this perception] would br by 
meam* n-1' imtnimeniji] agenu. 

11 L & T: [munaej^hayn); the MS: [nfumtaqaiiliayrij; MS Oarrtti KSlHa: [man- 
qu-ih.iyn] . 

jV L and T both omit the ’alif" from the ramjuitrricwi, Leldng it mistaluTily read 
[wa] ;L artd i: ' instead of [aw] '"or.” MS Garrett 2A3B nnd MS Garretl UflGI Ih both 
ccrreclly give she ivond as “or™ 
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material substrate. Bui the conclusion is false, so the premise is like- 
wise. L 297 

'lliii reasoning is weak because the intelligible form 73 would be 
an accidental quality, so it would not be the equivalent of a sub- 
stance. Moreover, [the inEellijpblc form] would inhere within the 
power (hat is inherent within the [body] member, while an exter- 
nal form would inhere within flhc body’s] material substrate, and 
there is nothing to indicate that such a meeting [of the two forms] 
would he impossible, 

Islahani says: L 297, T 14 1, MS 151a 

Rational souls cammed os material bodies txndd not think jmty 

it. The third [aspect in which reason supports the doctrine that 
the rational soul as incorporeal] is that if a rational being'" should 
be a [particular member of a] body, such as the heart, 75 or the 
brain, or something else, or should he inherent within [suth| a body 
[member], in such a way as to be a corporeal power inhering within 
a [particular] body member, such as the heart or brain, or some- 
thing else, then the implication would be either that the rational 
soul, as tire body member mentioned, would be thinking always, 70 
or that it would not l>e thinking [always]. Rui lids conclusion would 
be false because the thinking o! the rational soul, as that ln>dy mem- 
ber, would he interrupted, that is. at some times. 7. An explanation 
of the logic used here is that the rational soul’s thinking in that 7U 
particular hotly member would exist only in close association between 
[the body me ruber’s] form and [the rational soul]. Thus, inevitably 
either the form inherent within the matter nl that particular body 
member would be sufficient for the (rational soul’s} thinking activ- 


ri Btfydttwi uses thu iL'rtii “imellecCual fnrrtrt [^1 -^ijtaK al- r aqliyhiVi|, which Jj-lahaaii 

diai^et (o "irttdli^itiLr form 1 " . Therefore, we art i riindai ing 

Oaydawi's refcrenrtf; as '’intelligible form*, to agree with MahanCs usage. 

1 MS gl; Lc.j ihc soul. 

’ MS jjl: As is the ikjcmjie of same scholars. 

:i MS g!: That is, [the I'acional soul] ilsdf or its suhMran?. 

MS jjSckssck: 1. For instance, at foe time of skip; 2. I.e. p it provides lL with 
active foinkirg at sonic rimes and neglects it at other dines. Thus, the falsity of the 
premise is established, namely, that the intelEtgcnt being [i.c., itie soul] [al-'aqill 
tvoLJd b>c [either" a body ijr would be corporeal [in nature], 

;t The text in 1 . ‘at this point only] appears to Fcad, [al-tn-l-k ui-Titlwf T anti 
thr MS read, fli-dhalika al-'udw]. 
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sty, or it would not be. If [the body member's form] should be 
sufficient, then the implication would be that [dir rational soul] 
always would hr thinking in | the body member) S T " because the body 
member’s form always would be associated closely with [the ratio- 
nal soul], and the hypothesis is that the form would be sufficient for 
[the rational soulj to think in [the body member], 

Bui if [llie body member’s form] should not be sufficient [for the 
rational soul] 10 think in [the body member], (hen [the implication 
would be that] it always would be impossible for [the rational soul] 
lo think in [the body member]. [ This is] because, if that particular 
body member’s form should not be sufficient for the [rational soul] 
lo think in [die body member], then lihe body member’s] kilelicD- 
iual activity would be due to the occurrence" of another Term* sim- 
ilar to that particular body member’s 'form 7 . However, the occurrence 
of another form similar lo [die first form] would !>e impossible, [This 
is | because if another form, similar lo the [the body member's first] 
form, should occur in the rational soul, then that [second] foiTH 
would be closely associated with the substrate of the rational soui, 
since the close associate of the rational sou! JaE$o| would be the close 
associate of its substrate, Bui U would 1 m* impossible for another (sec* 
ondj Form similar to [the lx>dy members first] form to be closely 
associated with the [same] substrate, because of the impossibility for 
two mutually similar forms to meet together MS 151b in a single 
material substance, * J 

Our author [Baydawi] says that this reasoning is weak, because 
we would not grant that if that particular bod)/' member 1 s form should 
not be sufficient lor die chinking [of the rational soul], then the 
implication would be (hat the l kinking would come through another 
[second] form simitar to the [first] form of that particular body mem- 
ber That would be implied only if the intelligible form of [the 
body member] should be equivalent to "the body member] in all its 
quiddity. 

This would Ik l an impossibility, as the 'intelligible form' is an 'acci- 
dental quality’ that is not aenaately perceptible and is inherent within 


* L SEld l rcniJ, | Lu^i m u, [A'atgqtiluhLi d3 h inl^]; I fie MS reads, [la'iuiquluhu hi.hu 
dilman]. Hie MS giei'icrtlky provides faded indkislums ol" lh* anrec&fiems of tbr 
many prortoiri i nal $«(Tlscs used. 
m MS jfl: [J.C.J, in l hr WuE. 

111 MS gl: Sn it would lx- hnpnssihlc ru [hinfc in [the scciiiul farm], heeaunf: whal 
dqHmds upmi an imposflibLIky would also he an inipnssihtHly. 
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a substrate 113 that is not scn&atcly perceptible, while the 'external 
form" of the body member T 142 is substance that is externally 
existent and scnsatcly perceptible. Thus, the 'accidental quality 1 fi t., 
Lhe intelligible farm of the body member] would noL be equivalent 
to the substance [i.o., of the body member]- Likewise, the 'intelligi- 
ble fomv would he- inherent within the rational power inhering 02 3 * 05 * 
within the body member, while the 'external form' would br inher- 
ent within lhe material substance of the body member, and there is 
nothing to indicate that such a meeting [of the two forms] would 
be impo&sihlc- 

An objection might be raised 10 ihr. effect that the ’quiddity' of 
a thing is [merely] a way uf cx];ire$£mg what occurs within the intel- 
lect on account of" that thing |but] apart from f the rhing^l own 
properties that are external 10 [the intellect] There is no doubt at 
all that the 'intelligible form' of the 'thing' [lc., in this context, lhe 
particular body member] would be equivalent to the quiddity of the 
'thing 7 , and even identical with it. w Indeed, as a way of expressing 
[both] the 'attraction’ of the 'intelligible form ’ from die mental 
properties, and the "abstraction' of the 'external form" from die exter- 
nal properties, |tbe intelligible form] would be 'identical 3 with |thc 
'quiddity' of the particular Ixuly member]. While, as a way of express- 
ing the 'close association’ of [both] the 'intelligible form’ with its 
mental properties and the 'external form 1 with its external proper- 
ties, L 298 ]thc intelligible form] would be 'equivalent 1 to jthc 
quiddity of the particular body member | in the totality of its quid- 
dity, And evert though the two jlhrmsj differ in ihcir accidental qual- 
ities, still the difference in accidental qualities does not negate their 
equivalence in the totality of the quiddity. Moreover, the "intelligi- 
ble form 1 , in consideration of the fact that it is a 'form’ by which 
the 'thing' [i.e., the particular body member] is comprehended, is 
not an -accidental quality 1 , ^ 

02 MS £j: I.C., (.lav suul, 

B1 MS £ 1 : Lc., it ii HeLPtfutwiRtent [eja^m bi-dhatihi]. 

M The MS rctdcs “the thing-" as HiilecceeiLt to the tin: 1 .! relative pronoun, It', 
However, the context suggest; rathrr that "'lhe things OWN properties 11, are topically 
e^siettiLftt 10 iht intellect. 

»' MS t): I.«, Lhs 'inidUgiUc form" <>f the- thm^ even [baj] wiiluttt the 
vi:tv 'quid-essence 1, of (he liking. 

05 I, 2!lfl gl [also partially in MSJ: Because it can tie atfimned of it that if ii 

should cxiw utnong cite.- individual essences (MS: externally) then it would not he 

an a subject substrate j, and no lvaiiLd not hr ait accidciilal quality. 
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Moreover, the form inhering within the rational soul must inhere 
within |ihe rational soul's] substrate, if the rational sot] I should he 
corporeal [in nature]. That is so because, if the rational soul should 
be corporeal fin nature j. then it would be capable of action because 
it would share in the substrate, since every corporeal active agent' 1 
is active only because it has a commonality with the body. Thus,, if 
the form inhering within the rational soul should not inhere falso| 
in [the rational soul's f substrate. then jthe rational soufsj activity 
would nor be through sharing in the substrate, and so it would not 
lie corporeal [in nature], But this would be contrary to the [objec- 
tor's] hypothesis. 

Baydawi said: L 298, T 142 

Ratimd souls can cmprtfmd iflteth$bk$ witiml limit 

4. The fourth [aspect in which reason supports the doctrine of 
the incorporeal nature of the rational soulj is that the intellectual 
power [of rational souls] is able Lo comprehend inffilligiblcs without 
limit, because il is able to perceive numbers and shapes without 
limit, Mot one of the corporeal powers is able to do that, as we shall 
discuss in the section on the Resurrection Assembly [in Book U], 
An objection has been raised regarding 1 the absence of any limit 
upon the intelligibles to the effect that if by this you should mean 
that [die rational sours] intellectual [power] would riot terminate at 
[only] one intelligible without having the power to comprehend 
another intelligible, then the 'power of imagination’ is able to do 
ihe same. But if by tins you should mean that [the rational soul’s 
intellectual power] would be able to call to mind fall] intelligibles 
without limit at once* then that would be impossible. 

Isfahan! says: L 298, T 142, MS 1 52a 

Rational seals can comprehend intelligibles without limit 

4, The fourth [aspect in which reason supports the doctrine of 
tile incorporeal nature of ihc rational soul] is that the Intellectual 


Reading with L, T, .VIS fiarretf tM-SHHa MS Clairett-Valnnb [knit 

la‘tl jismiinT Mirama yakftn Jl r ilan]; ihe MS reads’ [IcmM 'IqiJ jismaiM yafcurt 

H agila]i| . 
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power [of rational Souls] is able to comprehend intelligible:* without 
limit. because [this intellectual power] is able to perceive numbers 
and shapes that have no limit, hut not one of the corporeal powers 
is able trj do that. 1 hat is, corporeal powers cannot perceive arty- 
thiug that has no limit, lor reasons we shall set forth in the section 
on the Resurrection Assembly, to the effect that corporeal powers 
arc unable to comprehend (lie limitless causation of motion-changed 

An objection has been raised to this- point to thr effect that it 
would not be granted that the intellectual power [of rational souls] 
has. the power of real action (i.e^ extcmaJly] at all, much less that 
it would be said to he capable of actions without limit, [ This tsj be- 
cause ‘thinking’ is a Term For die sours receptivity to an intelligible 
form, and this is an experience of passivity, not of direct activity. 
Moreover, experiences of passivity without limit wot] Id be admissi- 
ble lor corporeal [natures], as in the case of the imprinted ‘souls’ of 
the celestial spheres 05, and the primal matter of die | simple] elemental 
bodies. 

And if we should grant [the rational soul's intellectual power] a 
capability for [external] action, then what do you j people] mean by 
your statement that the [rational soul’s] intellectual power is able to 
comprehend intelligible^ without limit? If by this [statement] you 
should mean that the intellectual [power of the rational soul] dt>cs 
not terminate at | merely onc| intelligible without the ability to com- 
prehend another intelligible, then [the answer would be that] the 
corporeal powers likewise arc capable of that; for indeed, the 'power 
of imagination’ does not terminate its conceiving of shajics at a cer- 
tain limit without the ability to conceive any other shapes beyond 
that. 

And if by this [statement] you should mean that the [rational 
soul’s] intellectual power calls to mind [all] intelligible^ without limit 
at onc^ then this would be impossible. Indeed, we discover for our- 
selves how hard it is for u£ to focus Our mind on many intelligibles 
at once. 


^ ■- £l: Thil*, it WHIM hr published itvu mrrllfmia] pnwers Wime-rhidg other 
than corporal [Mwe-ra, by figure 2 of 1 1i t lyllogwm, 

MS gl: fLe., an imprint] on ike i^ueri*! sLihstancf** [irutwAdtlj of ihc celestial 
spheres. 
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Bayd&wi said: L 203, T 142 

Rational mtls eoncewtd as material bodies canid mi pemtee universal* 

5. The fifth [aspect in which reason supports the doctrine of 
the incorporeal nature of the rational soul| is that if perceptions of 
universal should inhere within a [material] body* then they would 
he become particularized by qualities of size, shape and position in 
conformity with their substrate, L 299 1 and thus they would not 
be incorporeal universal 'forms 1 . 

An objection has been raised on this point [in] that the univer- 
sality of a form is^ J its applicability to each one of the individuals 
[in a group], if an [individual’s] quiddity is taken as being abstracted 
from its external properties and its abstraction [means] that it would 
be stripped of external accidents, and [if] nothing that should become 
accidental to ii on account of its substrate would impair [the form’s 
universality | . If it. should be otherwise, then die commonality of log- 
ical necessity would require us to say that the perception of a uni- 
versal would also become Inherent within a particular soul, but that 
the particularity of the substrate would not imply the particularity 
of its inherent. 

Isfahan! says; L 29% T WL MS 152a 

Ratiomd saute conceived tw material bodies could ml pmtive unmrsals 

5. The fifth aspect |in which reason supports the doctrine of 
the incorporeal nature of the rational soul] is that if perceptions of 
universal S should inhere within a [material J body, then they would 
t>ccomc particularized by qualities of size, shape, jhkoLloei and place 
in conformity with their substrate. Hut this conclusion is false, so the 
premise is likewise. 

As for the Logical necessity used here, it is that eveiy [mate rial] 
body is particularized by qualities of a definite size, a definite shape, 
a definite position, and a definite place, lb us, if [any] perceptions 
of universal^ should inhere within a [given maierialj body, then [the 
perceptions] would become particularized according to that satru- 
size, shape, position, and place, because the particularized substrate 51 


4(1 L $1: L A way of oxpj rising' [this phrase as sitpj'ilLrd as dxriricatian in one of 
Li source manuaerrpts]. 

U| MS jjjl: Namely, ihc. [miiLfinal] body. 
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with its definite size, definite shape, definite position, MS 152b 
and definite place, necessarily brings about the same particulariza- 
tion or the inherent within it. 

Now, regarding the falsity of this conclusion, it is. because any- 
thing that has been particularized by qualities of a definite size, a 
definite shape, a definite pod don, and a definite place would not be 
in conformity with something that was not like that, nor would there 
be u commonality among many tramples, and thus there would be 
no abstracted and universal forms." 

There is an objection to this aspect in that the ‘universality of the 
form 1 ** consists in its applicability to each individual [in a group], if 
[the individual's] quiddity is taken T 143 as being [immaterial 
and] abstracted from its external properties, arid the abstraction of 
its quiddity 7 means j it is stripped of its external accidents* and [if 
the form's] universality is not impaired by anything made acciden- 
tal to it because of the substrate in the way of an extension, a shajM% 
or a position. 

This [universality of the form] is applied to the individual [quid- 
dity | if it is taken as abstracted [and immaterial], because if any- 
thing that had become an accidental quality on account of the 
substrate should impair [the form's] universality, then by the com- 
monality of logical necessity we would l>c required to say dial the 
perception of a universal that inheres in a particular [rational] soul 
also would be particular, since what inheres in a particular would 
he particular. 

So it Is established that what would become accidental to the uni- 
versal [form] on account of the substrate would not impair [the 
fomds] universality, and die feet that the substrate** was particular 
would not imply that the inherent 44 would be particular. 


™ Ihc MS and MS Crarrr-ft read, “and yu the ab^trartrrl furm* would 

tn>[ be universal™ 

50 Reading ■wills L and T as the singular.; the MS and MS Garrett have 

the plural. 

91 MS l.e., the soul, 

w MS gl: l.fl., rhr- umimgL 
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H i s-rfidi L 200 j T 143 

b. Tradition provide eotiknot of ihf rational souls incorporeal nature 
from several 

1. There is (he word ol' Him die Most High; 

“Do tioi reckon those who arc killed in die way of Cod Lo be 
dead; rather, (hey are alive and are given sustenance in the pres- 
ence of their Lord, 5 ' [Qur'an 3:160] Inhere is no doubt at all that 
the body is dead, so what is alive would be something else acid 
different from [the body], namely , the [human, rational] soul. 

2. There is His word: 

“A fire bums to which they will lx; subject every day and every 
nighd” [Qur'an 40:46j, What will be subjected to it would ciol be 
a dead body, since punishment of a rigid corpse would be impossible, 

3„ There is His word: 

“O you serene of souk come back now to your lord gladly and 
full of contentment” ] Qur'an 89:2 7 -2ff]. A dead body would not 
return and would not be [so] addressed, so the [human] soul is 
something ocher than the body, 

4. On the occasion when He [the Most High] explained the 
generation of the [human] body and set forth die stages tb rough 
which it is formed. He said, 

F Then We brought him into being as another type of creature , . 
[Qur'an 23:14] By this Hi: meant the [living] spirit, anti dial indi- 
cates that the [living] spirit is something other than the body, L 300 

5. There is the comment of [he Prophet, peace he upon him, 
as a dead man was being carried by upon his bier, 

Lt [ That man's] spirit is fluttering above his bier, Saying, 'O my 
people]' and L Q my son] Do not let this world make sport ol you 
as it did with me! I gathered up wealth, whether lawfully or unlaw- 
fully, then l leli it to others, though the results were mine, bo beware 
of anything like what has come upon me,'” M "Iherefore, ihe fluttering 
being was something other chan [the body] over which it was fluttering. 

Understand that these textual quotations point to the distinction 
between the two entities [body and rational soul], not lo the [rational 
soul’s] incorporeal nature, 


This, tiaoit/i has noi hrer located iu the Wcnaitick caicordanoa, both the con- 
cise in English and the rtieiplr-le in Arabic. 
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Moreover, those who deny [the rational soul's incorporeal nature] 
diffor among themselves. I bn al-Rawandi |d, probably middle of 
4th/ 10th e,] said Thai | tI^io rational soul] is an indivisible atom within 
the bean.'’" ATNazz&m [d- between 22CVB3S and 230/.34T] said that 
[the rational soul] consists of fine [material] bodies flowing through 
the human body. 9 * 

[The rational soul] has been said [by some] to be a power within 
the brain, and [by others] to be wilhiti the heart. [By others], it has 
been ^aid that it consists of three powers, one [power | in the brain, 
namely, the 'rational 11 soul* a second [power] in the heart, namely 7 
the ‘emotional’ soul, [also] called " animated’, and a third [power 
deep] in the liver, namely, the ‘vegetative’ or 'appetitive' soul. 

Further, jthe rational soul] has been held to constitute the humors 
[of the body], or [by other scholars], the | human] temperament . 

Isfahan! says' L 300, T 143, MS 152b 

b. Tradition prwutes mdenct of (he rational soul's, incorporeal nature 
from several aspects 

When [RaycUwi] had finished with the arguments demonstrating the 
incorporeal nature of the rational soul from aspects of intellectual 
reasoning, he proceeded to set forth arguments demonstrating its 
incorporeal nature from the aspect of authoritative tradition. He 
quotes four verses from the Qtir 1 an' Ml and one traditional saying from 
ihe Sunnah. [Note chat iu the traditional saying quoted in fiaydawi's 
text | the term “flutters” comes from [he fluttering of a bird to it 


v This statement is probably mistaken, as Itn aJ-Raw^ndi is known as being 
opposed <0 atomism- N 'Hiking |u suppjn cHi-. Ertaicfncnt if, ftnjnd in [hr En-I-2 arti- 
cle* ^Nhfs 1 " by E.E. Calv^rley and "Ibn al-Rawandi' 1 by P. Kraus. 

w See the article “al-Nazzam' 1 in En-I-2 by Josef van Ess,. Alnoor Dhana.nL, in 
his Uu PhtfiuU IhtQty Kolam, p. 5 atsd noEe L0. writes: :, ]hrahim ihm Kayyar aL- 
Nazxam (d. ca. 22fl-2ll41/ft!4Wil1o3 and his followers held dial the created world 
consists only of bodies- and therefore Lis objects are Constituted out of a bundle of 
inrcrpcnriraiing corporeal bodin'* which dk'ficit* tlidr properties and Aiiritpiices/' 
Dhanant J. van Ess, ’Hieattigu a fid {'kuSLchafi im 2. imd Jithtfaiwitri H\d\ihya t 
1:13 r»5— 35-S a n:iEkfl-4y2, 111:33 L-355, as the authority Cor this statement, Professor 
CalveHcy also notes that statement*; yf ahNazzam are quoted in Tahanawi's 
khluh-i! Fumtrt ai ‘Ulum al-IslainipaJt, j>, 1541 [ - jlfrJfawrp of Ttt&ftiml Tern.} Ihe ,fc- 
enm iVy Mnsiahnans \ , lid. I>y Aloys Sprenger ^sid W, Nassau laxs, CalcoLUt, I8G?. 
w I'be MS and MS CJoeteti yftdfta add- [ah'Bjlfn], 

Isfahfttu does loi itpuai the quotaiions irons Qur^an and Hadsth so hi? text. 
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beats its wings [in hovering] about that upon which it intends to 
alighr. There is no doubt at a LI thoi ihese [QjurVmJ verses and the 
traditional saying demonstrate that the soul is distinct from the body, 
But they do not demonstrate [the soul’s | incorporeal nature, nor do 
they need additional interpretation. 

Those who reject the incorporeal nature of the soul have differed 
among themselves. Tbn al-Rawandi held [the soul] to lx: ait indivis- 
ible atom in the heart. Then al-Nazzam said that [the soul] eon- 
sistrd of fine [material] bodies flowing within rhe physical body anti 
eon ton ling from die first of life to the end of it, neither fermenting 
nor decomposing. Thus, so long as [the rational soul] is flowing 
about within the body then the [body] is living, but when |thc ratio- 
nal soul] departs then [the body] is dead, 

[The soul] has been said to be a power within die brain „ the 
source of sensate perception and body motion-change, and it lias 
been said m be a power within i be heart, the source of ihe living 
nature MS 1 33a within the body. [By others the soul] lias been 
held to constitute three powers: one [power] is in the brain, namely, 
the 'rational soul' 11 *' because it is the source o!" the sciences and j col- 
lections ol'J wise judgments; a second [power] is within the heart, 
namely, the ['animated’ or] Emotional sour, that is the source of 
a tiger, fear, joy, sorrow, and other emotions; and the third [power] 
is [deep] within the liver, namely, the 'vegetative soul’, source of 
nutriment, growth, and reproduction, that our author has called also 
the appetitive soul , because it is the source or attraction to what is 
favorable, 

Further, the soul has been said to constitute the four humors [of 
the body], yellow bile, blood, phlegm and black bile, and it has been 
said to constitute both ihe human temperament and the equitable 
balance of its humors. [The soul] has been held to constitute bodi 
the shape lc " and the organization of the body, as well as the com- 
bination of [all] its. parts. And it has been held to constitute the 
[human body’s] 'living nature 1 . 


L and T: unvwrilrd [bukmiyah?J; MS [hikajiuyah ay haklmah]. Prefer 
[liikarmyahl from conlext folknii n^. 

L|!| L 300 rI; That is, the [hodiJy| stnuclLime sr-EiKHLirLy perceived. this bemy lEw 
prffffflHj theory w-ilti iLie itiajoaity *il' [he MulakaEimun. 
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I. StOTtON 3, CHAPTER '1 


Eaydawi said: 


T, 300, T L43 


5 . Ikf. temporal nature af rational mils 

After the scholars in the [various] religious communities had estab- 
lished the fact, that— except For that One who is a Necessary Being 
in Himself— whatever rxists would be a temporal phenomenon, they 
agreed that [the rational soul] is a temporal phenomenon. 

However* there were some who granted as admissible [the the- 
ory] dial [the rational soul] could have Ihn^u created before the cre- 
ation of the body, as it is related in the [ancient] annals” 1- that God 
had created spirits prior to bodies by two millcnia. Tint others pro- 
hibited that theory L 301 because of the word of [GtidJ the Most 
High, 

"Then We brought him into being as another type of creature.” 
[Qur’an 23:14] 

Aristotle differed from those who preceded him and made (the 
rational soul’s | temporal existence conditional upon the temporal 
existence of the body."'" He argued, moreover;, that j rational] souls 
constitute a unity in their species; otherwise , they would he com- 
posite tarings, because of their having commonality [with a body] in 
l heir being [a rational] soul* and thereby they would become a hndy f 
because every composite being is a body. "Huts, if [the rational soul] 
should exist before the body existed, then it would he a single unit, 
because the plurality of individuals in a species comes about only 
by way of a material substance, and [the soul’$] material substance 
is a body. So [the rational sOtil] would not become a plurality prior 
to [the body’s existence]. And when |the rational soul] would become 
linked to its body, if it should continue as a single unit, then the 
implication would be that every unit would know [merely] what 
every 7 other unit knew, and if it should not continue as a single unit, 
then it would be divisible, hut an immaterial being is not divisible. 

An objection to [the theory of Aristotle] has been raised in that 
the common understanding is that [an entity’s] being a [rational] 
soul consists in its having a governing role* and as that [role] is an 


M|J MS j^k [al-athhar aL-nahaiviyntib [i.c., atJckTiL rwonds of propht't-y.l 
mJ Sen- the note al this position in Irihhitni’s fuiloivirLif comittcnLAfy. 
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accidental quality, composition [of the rational soul] is not implied 
from having a commonality in it. 

But even if this argument should be granted, still we [i.e., Baydawi 
as disputant] do not grant that every composite entity would be a 
body. How conEd (hat lie, when all incorporeal beings have a com- 
monality with one another in their substantial nature while yet 
differing from one another in tltoir species? 

And if the unity in species should be granted, then why would it 
not be admissible that [the soul] should become a plurality, — prior 
to [the existence ofj these [particular] bodies, — on the basis of the 
plurality of some other bodies? 

Yonr |i.e,, Eaydawi’s audience] conhdent conviction T 144 that 
the doctrine of metempsychosis is a falsity is based upon [the doc- 
trine of] the [rational] soul's temporal nature. That is, when the 
body has completed sis first stage of perfection, a soul pours into it 
as [part of] a general event of pouring, and because its | fulfil led] 
condition now exists, and then no other [additional soul] will join 
with [this body] since every [rational soul] Sinds itself to be a single 
unit, not two.. 

However, establishing the temporal nature [of the rational soul] 
by' this [reasoning] would be argument in a circle. 

Isfahan! says; L 301,. T 144, MS 153a 

5. The temporal naUm oj rational souls 

Alter the scholars of the [various] religious communities 1114 had estab- 
lished the fact that except for God Most High, that One who is a 
Necessary Being iu Him sdf, -whatever -exists would be a temporal 
phenomenon, they agreed that the (human rational! soul ‘ 5 tem- 
poral phenomenon, for indeed, [the rational soul] belongs with what- 
ever is other than God Most High. However, some (scholars | among 
the religious communities held it admissible that the [rational] soul 
should be created prior to the creation of the body, according to 
what was narrated In the ancient; records of history that God Most 
High created spirits before bodies by two milleni.a, 


■‘ :A MS Lfl: l.i\. ihiw whi> havr- a nALgioHK aunmiJiiity unci lvltu jjivf: authority 
ic a prophet. This is a cautious ’word] itijairiKt the philosophers. for they do lkh 
rut authority to anyone arid have no religious community. 
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Other [scholars] declared [the doctrine of] the creation of the 
mji.i 1 prior to the creation of the body impossible became of the word 
of [God] Most 1 1 igh , 

"Then We brought him into being as another [type of] creature,” 
[Qurbm 23: 14J indeed, when [God Most High] explained die sea get? 
in die creation of man where He said, 

“We created man out. of a semi-liquid slurry 505 rtf clay; then we 
placed him as sperm in a necuie |>lacc of rest; then We formed the 
sperm into clotted blood, then the clot into an embryo, then the 
■embryo into bones; then We clothed the bones in ilesh.” He went 
on to say, “Then We brought him into being as another [type oij 
creature,” [Qur'an; 23-12 -I4| By "another [type of] creature 1 ** jtiod] 
meant the 'spirit*, 1 ^ while His expression, “then”, informs us of a 
slowing [transition, i.e., in the narration]. So the verse demonstrates 
the fact that the production of the Spirit [a,C-, the soul] and its cre- 
ation are subsequent to the generation of the body. 

Arislotie differed with MS 1 5 3b the philosopher? who preceded 
him, lita Plato* for Plato and [hose: before him held the doctrine of 
the eternal antecedence of (he [human] soul. But Arisiode held that 
the [human rational] soul is a temporal entity* and lie made its tem- 
porality conditional upon the temporality of the body. AnHtoile argued 
that the human rational soul is a unity in species, 111, because, if it 
should not be a unity in species, then it would be a composite 
being, 1 ™ But this conclusion is lalse, so the premise is likewise. 104 

The logical necessity- in use here is that hitman rational souls have 
a commonality together in each being a human [ rational | soul. Thus + 


m [sulalatiu] MS rf. Le. n a than wuerv liquid, 

|rt5 MS |£,L: I.e., the Mini. 

|l<7 MS a ritl iai quiddity, 

!lfl From Ansutle's dfecusnott on ih>H riofiririon of the soul: f" On tfit .(Mir 1 , ftb. 
2 : L :"25 f, Sect. 412a i'~. pp, (H-2 J.A. Smith, translator, in iliy Jtnc. Brit, ‘Gncat 
Boob’ iyprj»t edition of Iht \ Jrark j a/ ArisiafQ 

[Section 41 3a]: 'V . . ihr M3uF is- the first grade of actuality of a natural ‘body’ 
(i.e., which is organized] having life pcrtmli-iiJly in iL, 

ISeclimi 43 Sap u . . , Lhe 'wjuI' is adu-iJily in i.Eit. wi'isr: otnmspiMKling ih.i the power 
of sighi . . . the 'body' i joiTespWKfa lo wbaE exists lira potenrialiry, as the pupil plus 
Lbc power oE sight constitutes the eye, so the ‘souf plus the "body' -omnsticules. the 
‘animal* [i.e., the living being], 

“From lI&If. lI indubitably folio ws that the 'soiiil' is inseparable from its 'body 5 . • 
Further, we have no Jei^Iic on thi- 1 problem whether Elie Soul 1 iruiy not be ilic &cm 
ahty of its ‘body 1 in the sense in which [he sailor is the actuality of the ship. 71 
Itfl The Mis omits this danse, but MS Ganed adds it in a gloss. 
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if they [radij should be different in quiddity , L 302 then the fac- 
tor in which they had commonality would ho something other than 
die factor in which they had dhtiuguishahility [i.e., of one from 
anothei|, ilCL ri so, they would be composites [in nature]. Regarding 
the falsity of the [foregoing] conclusion, ii is because [of the argu- 
ment that] if the | rational] soul should bo a composite, theu it would 
be a body, but such a conclusion would be false because of ihe proof 
[already] given that [the rational soul] i> ail incorporeal being. Tints, 
it is established that the soul is a unity in species. 

Furthermore, if | the rational soul] should exist prior to the body 
then it would be a single [undivided] unit, because a plurality of the 
individuals of a species comes about l>y way of then- material sub- 
sLam:e :! and the material substance of the | rational] soul is the body; 
so ? for the soul to become a plurality prior to the (creation of the] 
body would be impossible. Thus, it is established that if [the ratio- 
nal soul | should exist prior to [the creation of] the body then it 
would he a unity in species, 

Then, when [the rational soul] is Linked to ihe bor1y T even if [the 
rational soul] should remain single, the implication would be that 
every single [rational soul] would know [only] what | every] other 
out would know, hut this would be contrary [to the hypothesis].. 
And if the soul should not remain single after its linkage to the body, 
then it would be divisible. Bui the conclusion [here again] is false, 
because [the rational soul| is incorporeal, and an incorporeal being 
i* not divisible, since receptivity to division is one of the require- 
ments of matter. 

An objection has been raised to this proof demonstration 3 ™ in that 
what results' 11 from the fact that the soul is a human [rational] soul 
is the fact that it is what governs the human body, and the fact of 
its being the governor of the body is one of iLs accidental qualities. 
Further, from the fact that rational souls have a commonality in lliis 
accidental quality it cannot be inferred that there would be com- 
position in their quiddity, because it is admissible that there should 
be a variation among rational souls in the totality of their quiddity 


1W MS gk That is, his statement that human rational [al-uals al-r&tiqah ah 

LLL-.ru ttyii It ' imiU half? a < /immi >aal ity wj[h earh ml lit. i;ha1 is. Jus scaleiTwut that 
they a nr human |hasharivah| s^itiU. 

I|: MS g|: I t., whal, is 'utKifTilrwjfl 1 piy the reasoning). 
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in addition to their having a commonality in accidental qualities, 

Even if it should MS 154a be granted that there is an impli- 
cation that the f rational J soul would be composite* nevertheless wc 
f Baydawi/Isfahani] do not grant that every composite would be a 
body. Your doctrine [be,* the objectors to this argument] is that 
every body would be composite, and this is a universal affirmative 
[proposition], and a universal affirmative proposition is not reversible 1 12 
to be like itself [i.e., as another universal affirmative]. Anri further, 
bow can every composite be a body? All incorporeal beings have a 
commonality in their substance* substance being their genus. But 
they differ in their species, so their distinction from one another is 
by their specific difference*. t hus, incoiporeal beings would be com- 
posites 1 of the "genus 1, and the 'specific difference'* according to 
them [be., the ohjrcinrs to this argument]. 

And if it should be granted that ihere is a unity among human 
rational souls in their species, then why would it not be admissible 
that [rational] souls would have become a plurality* prior to [the 
creation of] those [latter] bodies, according to a plurality of other 
bodies to which they would have lieen linked, and then from which 
they would have transferred to they’ palter iHiriiv.'iJ by way of metem- 
psychosis? 

[Baydawi's] statement* ‘‘Your confident conviction,./' refers to 
his response to an interjection. The content of the mleqection is that 
it would not be admissible tiuU the [rational] souls should be a plu- 
rality prior Eo |the c reation ol'J these [present| bodies* because if the 
[rational] souls should be a plurality prior to [the creation ofj. these 
bodies then metempsychosis would be implicit, but that doctrine is 
false. 

I he content of the reply is that your [he.* the objectors’] confident 
conviction in the falsity of the metempsychosis doctrine is based upon 
(he doctrine of the temporal nature of [rational! souls. And that is 
because your confident conviction of the lalsily of the me temp sy- 
rhosis doctrine consists [in your belief] that when the body com- 
pletes its first stage of perfection, a [rational] soul pours into it from 
its source because the pouring [of the souE] is an, event of general 
nature and because the [fulfilled] condition already exists, [namely, 


112 MS f,c., No one caa say, "Every compcideir ic a bndy. 7 ’ 

1111 MS g]i Although [itrr d^puTuntH say that] shey Are not bodies. [From Tbri's 
commemsiry on Baydawi’s Taa)a}^\ 
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the presence of a body for irj . Indeed, the completion of the first 
stage of the body’s perfection is the condition for the temporal orig- 
ination of the soul from its source. Thus, ir a soul pours into [the 
body] from its source when [the body] completes its first stat;e of 
perfection, then no other soul will join to it by way of metempsy- 
chosis. If il should be otherwise* then the implication would Ire that 
one body would have two souls. But this would be false, because 
everyone finds himself to be one, not two [beings]. Therefore* 
metempsychosis becomes impossible. So it is established that the fal- 
sity of the metempsychosis [doctrine] is based L 303 upon the 
[doctrine of the] temporal nature of [bum an rational] souls. However, 
establishing the doctrine of the temporal nature of [rational] Souls 
upon the falsity of the doctrine of metempsychosis would be a cir- 
cular argument. 

An objection could be raised 111 that if [rational] souls should be 
a unity in species then their becoming a plurality, and their increase 
prior to [the creation of] the body, would he impossible. "Him would 
he the caw because if [die rational souls] should he various and 
many, then they would not be a unity in species, because if they 
should be a unity in species then it would become impossible lor 
them to be linked to various entities such as material substances, 
and the linkage of the various entities to them would become impos- 
sible, MS 154b 

Now, fin reply to this objection, rational souls] are equivalent to 
one another in themselves* being without any priority or preference 
lor one rather than another, but there is no impossibility T 145 
in their being linked to various entities; and therefore | the rational 
soul] would not be a unity in species. Thus, it would be established 
that if [mtioiiiil | souls should be a plurality prior to Ithe creation 
of] bodies, then they would not be a unity in species. However, this 
conclusion is false, because the assumption is that they are a unity 
in Species, so the premise is [lalsc] likewise." 5 


M L 393 gli; fie., all could he raised] Lu this answer, fro til [die side 

i.il' [Jjc- dilutants] on Iw-hali' <if ihc; tne-i etiqic+y-xtlatssds ckKuiiw. 

|:: In much ill itic world, students wbtt arc interested iri learning ahml Islamic 
theology and philosophy must acquire undemanding in their held through transLa- 
norm of' ihe Important writings from languages called “Eaaie™ 71 into those coif'd 
“Western." BLXjk; (hat are translat'd caHiet' will introduce a given writers L?cJ«cfs. : 
theories of organization and idea structures ihai become die first models avMtahlr 
for study. letter [raitJfjiions, rlkJi as (his rmr of Baydawi's Iccrurcs on namral and. 
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CTO 

B&ydawi said: L 303 tl T l4o 

6. The rational soul 1 * linkage to the body and gowmana. within ri LL6 

The philosophers hold that the [human rational] huu] neither inheres 
within nor resides adjoining the body* hut is linked to it as the lover 


dogmatic theology, along with Isfahani" s commentary, present notions that may be 
compared wilh the earlier Conceptions formed. Likewise, llir earlier conceptions 
may require additional analysis and appraisal. In this riri ;■ I portion of Bayditv.'i's 
Btrok 1 on Realities Possible {comprising his summary of orthodox bhmic 'natural 
theology*^ it will be useful to append such a compari&ocL. 

I bit .Sins prominently divides the human 4 rational soul’ inm rwri powers* namely* 
the 'practical 1 and the 'Lhcorelica]’ powers, >1 akmui ’s ftwAtfi©- Chapter* 4 5, p|>, 
32""35, lraiislsUml b>' Fazlur Rail man fi'Om Ibu Cilia's httob l?Q?L»k 2, Ch. G";. 

For this division wv sn£gy$( a nypna’ifLIiiiiinn with Kaydawi’x (equally ptyirwinctK divi. 
sion of (he "Incorporeal substantial lyings.' 1 into (wo major roles in relation (o 'bod- 
ies'', namely, as < efEcetive causes' and as "governors' Topic 1 of this final Chapter 2 
fnf Book t, Section 3). Ihn Sina ii making a dose study of the human ‘rational' 
soul, while Baydawi is making a large survey in general soul studies", from the 
celestial scale to (lie human scale. 

Two centuries btlbre Baydawi* Ibo bina had written lop. eh,, p, 3?-): “The human 
rational sotil b also divisible into a practical and a theoretical faculty [or, power]* 
both of which arc equivocally called intelligence. 1 ' And Baydawi wrote, in Jus 
classification of ‘incorporeal snhsiantial beings': 

The sulistarLtlal beam's nut observable [h} button sense perception] are either 
the “effective causes " or, the '"governors” of bodies. Liae first | group* i.c., the 
“effective causes' 1 ] arc (he “Intellects [of the Celestial System]"' and ■'Angels of 
Celestial Rank 5,1 Ike sectuitl [group, i-C., Ltie “(governors' 1 J sulxlividre. imo higher 
[beings], cliimety H the '"Souls of lhe Celestial System” Aild ''Angels of the 
Heavens", And leaver [being*], in the elemental worfd who govern either sim- 
ple ho-difi . . . being railed ” Angels of ilie Kanh"* ... or ‘"particular Individ in 
aLs", ihesc governors being called “'So-uLs of she Earth" such a* are [human] 
“rational souls. 1 ' 1 

One screes that readers may be mystified unnecessarily Ly Ihn Sinai'--: variation iti 
terms between “muT and ‘iftieDiqjaicC, and then Baydawb variation in terms bdmt i 
intellects, souls and angels may also l>c coai fusing. Therefore* an attempt will be 
made to clarily anti reconcile Baydawi’^ and Ibn ^inTs theories mentioned here, 
Whereas Jbn bina begins with tin: united -ingle entity ol'the human 'rational ionl' 
and proceeds (0 make ;i ■: 1 1 -. l i ■: i ■ . into pfiiitiO . if powers* Ihm'j.jwi Iji iHI'l.-- 

wi(b a plurality of entilies lhac are already dkiAd into either 'e§fctict cur™’' or - 
The two mental acts, namely, the dividing and the naming of the divided 
parts, make these parti: nr aspects seem ns he separate- and disn me entitle*, Further, 
re^Ardiiig the name 'Angels' [of tlw various ranks], we note that this nartK 1 - is pro- 
dded by the 'scholar* of religion’, and at various pchnts in the text wc find st no 1c 
by either Baydawi or Isfahxni HUfjy^miTig lIlIs fact. The u-lh-tr mimes, 'sttuls". 'totcf- 
lects' attd the varitms ‘powers' [or, faculties], — are provided by the 'scholars of phi- 
ItBophy*. So, frcwri tlie first theorizations there have been pArtisaalS On both aides 
(religiou and philosophy; who have suppotted the dEilefL’tit sets of tlamfS;. and (h«i 
have tended to f.Teserve the notion Lhitl Mf^rate eillilies are involved. 
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is lhikcd to tlie beloved. The motivating came of (the rational sours] 
linkage [to the body] is that its [own] si ages of completion and ongo- 
ing pleasures, both of these being srnsate as well as intellectual, arc 
dependent upon [the body), 

At the lirsi |thc rational souil| is linked [to the body] by the liv- 
ing spirit that is sent out from the heart, formed of the finest par- 
ticles of nutriment. Then power from this rational soul poors out 
upon [this spirit] and flow? along with it to the various, sections of 
I he body and into its depihs. There [the power] effectively brings 
about in every body member powers appropriate to [each member] 


"I "he point of view that we now is one which already may or may tun 

In" within the assumptions supporting the ideas held individually by Ibn Sana and 
BayJawi. It b a view Lhai oilers to bring together the disparities we see in the 
reap active -quotations. En this point view, we- suggLit Lhai iftr ‘souls' and 'intel- 
lects’ properly constitute (liHercm (IsjWctS of the same brings; namely, the mul/inid' 
leas, uhfih<-r celestial os- tefcreirial. likewise, the 'practical powci 7 and the 'theoretical 
power' are iwo dirti-renl perwers belonging, to (lie fj&iue entity, namely, ike 'rational 
soul'. We propose chat Lhe separation semiiugLy existing between these respective 
parts, the soaJ/inteElee!, and the practical/thearetictti powers, is not a separation in 
reality, but rather, it is in theory and in the mind only. Thus, eev actuality , each 
pair t>i apparently separated parts properly constitute a unified whole being, -fuid 
ihcae u tidied whole beings- we pj^pofse, are of the same kind, namely, they arc 
souls. 

In the human "i-anonal soul’ rherr is the 'practical power of artjog, of coordi- 
nating motion in the body, and of the ^■smgfltr of "behavior’. Also in the ‘rational 
soul’ there is the '(heorerical power 7 of abstract and active intelligence, which relates 
ibrtns to one another in ari imaginative way, and plans and mminicas abstracted 
possible realities which then need only an ‘ijfrttiu* edtur’ to become rxkic-nt; ihb 
effective cause is what the "intellect" is designated to be. Thus, the rational! souT-s 
two powers, ' practical' and ' theoretical 7 , according to Ibn Sina, can be sevrl As 
equivalent to the two designated roles of 'soul’ and ‘intellect’ respectively, namely, 
'governance of bodies 7 and ‘reflective interaction with reality 7 , according to Baydawi. 
We ramembe-r that man’j 'rational soul 1 is placed in the human body to he joined 
Co i[ and to have governance over it. The last role mennrmcd, ( reflective inlcrac- 
lion wich reality 1 , is our interpretation based on Baydaiwi'g discussion of a nnmlfer 
of existential factors like knowledge, choice, jsowtr lo art, will, human obligation 
and divine imperative. 

'Ilicrclbri-, if souk and intellects an- to remain as if actually divided and sepit- 
rate. then ‘‘soul studies' will remain an enigma, and if powers of practicality and 
theory are to he kepL divided itrui separate, then ‘rational stalls" will deteriorate. In 
order to move cowards a reconciliation of the probtems set out in the quotation* 
given, the theory of a unified, Living huiiun structure, — wito is both souJ and iniet- 
kci and who hns the necessary pciwers and opportunity, - needs to hr icixrsUj'iiicd, 
analysed, et*iiici^f*d, and defended- 

1|rt liavrlawi's oprning nan-mcnr on the topic ends with [he word?, "and 'execu- 
tive action" within ii." We am translating it, ’'and ’ governance 1 ", because Isfahani 
expresses [in hi> commentary here] the liilt connotation of tht- ‘executive action 1 
thus. “da- manner of its "governance anti executive action" within it. 1 * 
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by which [the members] useful tias is made complete, | and all these 
powers COme together as a living human nature, signifying that it is] 
by the [willing] authorization of [God] who is Wise and Omniscient. 1 L 


M " Quoting front Axkemei^ PsptHtotagf, the: irandatkm by Fazlur Rahman of Ibn 
Sima'fc Kitah al-Najai (Book 5, Chapter 6), [Rrprint ed.. Westport, Conn.: Hvperion 
Press, 1931]: 

‘The soul is like a single gentiF divbitde in stuno way into thrrr pans: . . -veg- 
etable soul, . . . animal sou], . , . and bum an jjriitional] soul/ 1 [p 2b) . , . “The human 
rational scuil is also divisible into a practical and a thftflrtlSta] larulty, boLh of which 
are equivocally calk'd inUlH^djrt, n (p 3-2) 

Like others vtmcurittg Into "soul studies’, in the tradition of Aristotle, his com' 
[jieinators, jutd especially Lbn Siroa, (For sample, pJra.sc see '/too (b&ek AtiftotettflH 
(iimjjT tfrfiaitrrf- (ftj foz lateUfft, width is a study of Ak-taiidcr of Aphrodishts and Thcmistiws, 
by F-M. fschtWil*]- aud K-B- Todd; and Ancon G, FcgLs 5 study, Sf, 'Ikwuti wd the 
pea/flem \ij she sunt i.'i she ihiite&iih otwiirt 1 , both belts from Toronto, I’omihcal Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies, 1 990 and 1073. reqwcrivdy) Baydawi worked hard to organ- 
ize and clarify the data which they bad left on the way. Hut some 'bit' stones and 
deep rnudholcs 1 of terrninolcjj^y and relationships had caused, for Later scholars, 
touch futile '.spinning of wheels’, Inevitably, the early worff was an "ancient gorxl 
become tinoouth 1 in the clearer light vast by utigomg: scholarship dl llit hiqb Middle 
AgOs, both south and north of the Mediterranean. When his church and pope in 
1210 had Interdicted Aristotelian studies, Thomas Aquinas in the latter half of the 
century found himself blocked as with a giant rotkilidt, which he circumvented 
only gradually- Nor was *Atid Allah Baydawi, Aquinas’ Persian contemporary, towed 
by Ihn Sina's use more than two cent uni's earlier of the old Greek proverb ibce 
above here. Ilk. L, Sect. 2, Ch. 3, Topic 2, “Psychic qualities-— Perception and knowl- 
edge") as Iris sneering ‘put down" for any scholars who would hesitate, puzzling 
over his Huent Arabic word tracks as they veered around and ‘off tlic road 3 and 
aero?* tbe sciences. Both Fszlut Rahman (in f^irMjgy, pp. 1-21, IntYoducocm 

1. rhe SubjecT.l and Majid Fakhty fin A Hi:. tin of Istamk Phiioii<p}p carefully [race 
how Ibn Sins would baric worked out his concept and vocabulary of the soul from 
his Greek predecessors. Baydawi had io do ihc same with Ibn Sina’s doctrines in 
his Jiij/Jc 1 , its abridgement, Arjfifr of'Aejpai, and the summary of his ideas in ot-lsharat 
wa-at- TnnbiheiL 

Buytlawi’^ control cf terms -and skill in (heir asignineiii is well displayed in this 
present topic, “The ratitmd .Kml's linkage to the Iwdy and governance within it.” 
We see that what b a 'sowf m one lime, another time be does not call an Imd- 
lij't'ufs: 1 , (as in the second quotation begbinifty* this noteji, and tliitt what has been 
proudly displayed and labeled in l-nic a distinct power or l laculiy' ai ym* liirn.- 
Ls not won afterwards deliberately distorted by being overloaded with lately dis- 
covered, functions and terms, as with the Lamentable and nondescript "sensus com- 
munis 1 in one's ‘astsertai soul’ mode. Bajdari has described "coordinatioip’ i formerly 
sensus communis) quite clearly; but he did not find an appropriate term for it, Note 
hti^ one cJ' Ibn bina’s sentetKts dohed in Aristotelian colon force* a reader of 
English fn heritare in puzzlement just long enough to draw the master's gltjwicring 
attention: “One of the animal internal faculties -of perception is the faculty of fan- 
tasy. i.e. srtuus communb. Located in the forepart of the front ventrick 1 - of the brain 1 ' 
[di'jir-cwrcrt'j /V>r,^:h!ai.n, p. 31]. Here, ‘fantasy’ equals ‘imagination' which is 'hoisted, 
onto the back", as it were, of the ‘scrisus communis". Baytlawi t;icilly rejects that 
combinatio]]., while assentitsg to the notion of a smoothly coordinated 'team’ of 
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These [powers] may be divided into agencies of perception and 
of motion-change. 


PbW&f uf tLittTTtfii pfrrrftiii.'rt 

The powers of perception then may be divided into external and 
internal [operation]- The powers of perception externally arc the hvc 
senses. 

The [sensalej perception of sight is by the reflection of an image 
back from the visual object to f lie pupil of the eye, and hy the 
imprint [of the image] on a part of [the pupil]. This [imprint] is 
die point of an assumed cone, the base of which constitutes the 
plane of die visual object; and therefore a near [object] seems to be 
larger than a remote jone]. 

An opposing theory had been raised that | sight lakes place., rather], 
through rays of an assumed cone that radiate Ifoin [the eye] to reach 
the visual object, 111 * Bus this theory is impossible, because if if should 
be (rue then the eyesight would Ijc contused by gusts of wind so 
chat an object directly in ficrni [of the viewer] would not l>e seen 
while something else would be seen. 


fairly discrete ^powers’, which may often join in various combination*, 1)0 guide 
wme menial or physical &ctkni. 

I I.H' 3ftis(' k (n* jKiwt-r ill V-rHirrliraaiidin 7 is not a suppr power (rver h^Her powers, 
but rather ir dues ooflrrfcnate ihr services of 'inisigr nation 1 and the orbrrs. 'Imagination' 
usually is net an i-rUc and futile pastime, but rather il is ;i serious ;u;e constructive 
study of fragmented past experience. Likewise, ‘'estimation 1 studies tbe significance 
of intention!; that may In 1 within a fluid situation involving various agents and their 
actions. These last two powers arguably deserve: an additional disllngiihhing term 
in their respective names, as, ‘constructive Lmaginalion l, l and ‘dgnificiinre estima- 
tion 1 , 'Memory' is so well known 3 power that its manifold functions aie not * 
mystery. lli^n ftiiyduwi $ fifth power of interna! jKiYepijnri is here iramlaiefl as 
'CKetudotu. 

'* Ihn al-H&ytiiam [9&5 _ 10^9], famous idr his buok, fiiftib which i$ 

a work, on c?|)tU^, i* credited w>itJj the rejection ofiliis <ild theory, J. Vcruet writes, 
in the Ln.l-3, s.v. HL [ hci aUHaytham, al,| E^u pl>ii abHusayn”: . . like Ihn Sina 

[MO I057J and a! ft ir-uni ^13 7/5— ] < 151)1, [Jbrt aL-Hayiluml esubbsherf that rays of 
light start from the object to travel cow-aids the eve, and tint the reverse as Eudid, 
Ptolemy and al-Kmili [d. ra. fififi), maintained . . 
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lsfahani says: L 303, T 145, MS 154b 

[>. The rational sotTs linkage. lv the both and gvoemana within it 

The philosophers hold that the [rational] sou] neither inheres within 
nor resides adjoining the [human] body, because [the rational soul] 
is an incorporeal substantial being. Thus, its linkage to the body is 
not the linkage of inherence, like the linkage of form with matter., 
or accident with substrate as is The linkage of blackness to a body. 
Nor is it the linkage of adjacency, as is the linkage of a man to his. 
house or his clothing, with which he associates closely at times and 
From which he separates himself at other times. Rather, [the ratio- 
nal soul] is linked with the [human] body as a lover is linked with 
his beloved, by love wherein the lover is unable to part from his 
beloved as Long as companionship is a possible reality. 

The motivating cause for (he linkage of the [rational] soul to the 
body is that [the souls] stages of completion and its ongoing plea- 
sures, both of which are sensate |iq as well as intellectual, 12 " are depen- 
dent upon [i he body]. 

When it is first created the [rational J soul is without knowledge 
[but] is receptive to it and can obtain it by means of bodily instru- 
ments and powers. God said, 

“Moreover, God brought you forth from your mothers’ wombs 
knowing nothing, [then] Ho gave you L 304 hearing, and sight, 
and | the emotions of your] hearts, [these being] a lifelong prompt- 
ing lor yon to give thanks.’ 1 [Qur'an ib:7K| 

The [rational] soul at first is linked [to the body] by the living 
spirit that comes from the heart, at id this [spirit] beiiig a thin vapor- 
like body composed of the finest particles of nutriment. Then the 
ralionaJ soul pours nul upon this spirit a. power that flows along with 
the spirit’s current to the various parts and depths of the body. 
Through that power l the rational soul] effectively brings about in 
cvcay member of the body, both externally and internally, powers 
that arc appropriate for each member; and through the powers that 
have been stimulated in it each member's usefulness is completed. 


’ MS gli The cause for the perception of partLcu3ur sensations. 
MS id Ihr cause for die- perception of universal, 
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All of that !:;i [i.t:., the coming together t>f these powers as a liv- 
ing human nature, .signifies shat it i»] according to ihc [aclivef will 
of [God] who is Ormd sd c n t, — from whose attention not even the 
weight of a dust speck escapes, 1 ^ neither on earth nor it] heaven, 
and neither smaller than that nor larger* — |yrs, Cod who is] Wise., 
who brought to perfection everything lie created, anti then [for it 
allj He provided instruction. 

These powers may be divided into the powers of perception arid 
of motion-change, 

PfowtT-5 uf external peutphnn 

The powers MS 155a of perception then may t>c divided into 
[powers iff] external and internal [operation!- The powers of per- 
ception externally are the five sensei: sight, heart ng* smelt, taste and 
touch. 

The [sense of] sight is a power that is lodged in the two hollow 
nerves that meet, and that proceed to the two eyes alter having met 
together, lights and colors are the first perceived by the essence [of 
sight], and (lien [by ibe mediation of these lights and colors] other 
visible features are perceived, as shape, size, movement, beauty, arid 
ugliness, 

Sight perception of visible objects is by the reflection of an image 
from the visual object to the pupil of the eye, and by the imprint- 
ing of thist image on a part of the pupil. That part |of the pupil] 
is the point of an assumed cone that has its base, that is. the cone’s 
Ikisc, as the plane of the visual object and [the cone's] point at the 
pupil. Because the perception of sight is by the reflection of the 
image of the visual object to the pupil, and by [the image] being 
imprinted on a part of [the pupil] that is the point of an assumed 
cone whose base is [he plane of the visual object, [for these reasons] 
a near fobjcCL] seems to be huger than a remote one. Thus, if the 
visual object should be nearer to the [viewer], then that [conic] angle 


^ MS Gamed IIJtQUa omirs that ' 1 and adds as a gloss: “Ijc., ihc linkage 
firstly, the pouring mu sccrnidJv, . ancT| the stimulation thirdly ." 1 

Reading with L, T, mid MS Garrett- Yahuda 44ft6, [ya £ zib 'auhii]; white (lie 
MS and MS G-arrctl mui i: bc ^jnre-ak'd from Him” [yaghib "anhuj- 
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would lx; wider, and the visual object would be seen to be larger 
while if | the visual object] should be farther from [the viewer] then 
that jconic] angle would be narrower and the visual object would 
be seen to he smaller. 

An opposing theory had lieen raised that, raiher, sight perception 
would be t! trough the rays of [an assumed] cone coming out of ihc 
pupil to the visual object. The manner in which (he rays reach the 
visual object may be imagined by estimating that there would be 
lines of beams leaving the plane of the cone whose base is at the 
visual object and whose point is at the pupil jof the viewer’s eyc|. 
Sight would take place at the | conic) angle thru originates from those 
lines at the head of the cone. Now, by saying thar rays extend from 
the pupil it is not meant chut they actually extend, but rather, that 
they are said to extend us a metaphor, just as at is said that light 
extends from (he sun. However, this theory is impossible, because if 
sight should lake place through the rays of a cone extending out 
Iroin the papal of the eye and reaching to the visual object, then 
sight would become confused by gusts of wind . 123 What would he 
directly in front of [ihc viewer | would not l>e seen, but something 
else olher than what was iti front of [the vie wit would be seen, to 
which (he rays [or vision] would be reaching. 

Another objection could be raised lhal -[although! s 'ght might be 
confused hy gusts of wind, that would not imply that there would 
be no sight of the object in Front [of the viewer] and that there 
would be sight of something other than it. ,! * Indeed, in place of the 
air that would be modified by the gusting of wind there would 
inevitably conic in its place other air that would he modified by 
chose rays of sight, since a void is impossible, "live ref ore, what was 
not in front [of the viewer] would nor be seen, but rather the object 
in front [of the viewer] would be seen. 


MS jt\\ This requires. con-jjdefaiitici, lor ihe- r;ty$ of ili^ sun aw* not ntecessar- 
iiv blurred -when winds blcrw, and wliat you have descrilwri does not happen. 

m Test in ihe MS varies: * l An. objection could be raised not grwuitig that si gin 
would be euilfuAcd by the gusung of winds.” 7'fcte folio wing suiirmcnr U i-ancHIcri, 
iheu follows ihc nest sentence rnanus the linal clause, ''hoi rallier, llic object in 
front [of the viewer] would itself he seen. 1 ' 
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Eaydawi said; L 305, T 146 

Hearing 

r lTic cause of [sciisatc] perception [by hearing] kH. the arrival of vibrat- 
ing nir into the ear canal, | hearing | being a power that is. lodged 
iji the hollow [of [ho ear]. 

Hsfahaiti says: L 305, T 146, MS 155a/b 

Httifitig 

The second of the live external senses is the sense of hearing. MS 
155b The cause of [sensatcj perception [by hearing] is the arrival 
of vibrating air into the ear canal, air that has been compressed 
between 125 a striking instrument and an object facing it that is. struck 
|i.c., hammer and anvil]. Hearing is a power that is lodged in die 
nerve that is spread OUT in the hollow of the ear canal. 

Bay dawn said: L 305, T !4t> 


SmeiJ 

The | sense of] smell is [lodged] in the two appendages 121, that arc 
at the front of tilt brain. [The brain] pc revives odors when air 
affected by [the odors] reaches it. 

Another theory is thaL [the sensatc perception of smell isj by the 
arrival of ah mixed with an inhering particle of something that has 
an odor. Bill this [theory] is impossible became not enough [odor] 
from a small amount of musk would emanate continuously £o spread 
[as far as] the place [hat the odor reaches. 

Isfahan! says: L 305, T 146, MS 155b 


Smelt 

The t hi rtl of the live external senses is the sense of smell, ll is a 
power lodged in the two appendages, extending from [each side’s] 
forepart of the brain, that resemble the breast nipples. [This sense] 


liV The MS hag ‘'‘between 1 '' Tuyna] while L, T ;«h'i MS Gftnrett 9&9Ha have 

“fey” [jin;i|. 

IJC The oUactory lobes with Eheir corresponding olfactory bulb® projeci from die 
from of each hemisphere of the brain. 
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perceives odors when air qualified by an, odor coming from soine- 
thing having the odor reaches the nose. 

Another theory is that [the nose] perceives an odor when air 
mixed with a panicle that has emanated from something having the 
odor reaches [the nose]. But this [theory] is ruled out because it 
would be impossible for a small amount of rtiusk to give off con- 
tinuously enough [odor] to spread to the places that the odor reaches. 

Baydawi said: L T 146 

Taste 

[The sense of taste] is dispersed in <he nerve that is spread upon 
ihc hotly of the tongue. Taste perception is through mixing the mois- 
ture of the mouth with what is tasted and then by [the moisture] 
reaching the nerve. 

Isfahani says: L 305, T 146, iVlS 155b 

Taste 

The fourth of the five external senses is taste, namely, a power dis- 
persed in the nerve that spreads over the body of the tongue. Taste 
perception is by mixing [in with the food] the moisture of the tialiva 
coming from the organ called the L [gland] Lhat salivates ten tasting', 
and [then] by the taste Tin the saliva] reaching the nerve. 

[The perception of tastc| is conditional upon the [saliva] mois- 
ture being free of any flavor like what is being tasted or opposite to 
it. In other words, rhe saliva must itself be devoid or any flavor so 
that [for] whatever one desires to taste | the saliva] can mix in with 
it and bear the flavor upon the body of (he tongue, alld thus the 
sensing of |thc flavor | takes place. 

Baydawi said: L 305, T 146 


Touch 

The fifth [external sense] is touch, namely, fa power] that is spread 
over all the skin or tine body. Touch perception is through nearness 
and contact with the object of touch. 


' r ' MS; “separated from” jal-munfa?itah minj; L, T and MS Garreu 9E£9Ha; 
'coming from 1 ' [ai-mutlajil min]- 
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Isfahan! say si 


L 305, T 146, MS 155b 


Tnttch 

The fifth of iho five external senses is touch, namely, a potency 
spread over all (he skin of the body, by which is perceived heat and 
told, wetness and dryness, smoothness and roughness, lightness and 
heaviness, and other things that may be felt such as hardness, softness, 
and stickiness. Touch perception is through nearness and L 306 
contact with the object of touch. 

No sensation [of touch] takes place by means of something jiutilirial] 
the operation of which resembles the operation ol the body mem- 
Iht wherein this power resides, because perception [by this sensej 
takes place only by passive reaction to an object [i.c. + external to 
the body], 1211 while no object [external to the body] would passively 
react to anything [artificial] resembling itself. 

Now, regarding [the question of] plurality and singularity in the 
power of touch, ihete is an observaton to l>c made. It is possible 
that there would be many powers, each One of which would per- 
ceive two opposing [conditions of each ol'] these [touch] qualities. 
And then it is possible that there would be but one power, by which 
ail thfise [various touch | qualifies would tie perceived. 

Baydawi said: L 306, T 146 

Power. i af internal upturn 

The powers of internal perception are five [in number]. 

Coordh nation 

The Hrst [of the powers of internal perception] is the power oPcoor- 
dinalion\ IM It is a power that perceives the forms of all sensatc 


IM The MS and MS Garrett 98fJHa omil the first instance dl" [al-shay 1 ], hut. L 
dlid T .Li'S; I If X- darif li'XI Lm i . 

I. 306- gl: “It is tailed ‘the sense having commonality' only because of ili 
bring v\ commonalit)' among the externa] sense's. Every [externa]] sense frtrwarH!!: to 
it a s*n&ne form, and 90 it is (hero [within this jyjwc-ij thsic [a general] observa- 
tion comes into being. " [From i'ricrA 7-bqnr ;.'j| 

Traditionally called the ‘common seaiseV'scnsus communis 1 , dearly its function 
is to ‘coordinate lxith the data received and the response to be gwco. flayriawi's 
description of its iiciiot] dearly highlights its function of tfoordination. j.N. Matlock 
in En-h2 $.v, ''Hitt” ci>rripEemeriis our dcci*iori to change its name: "The Aiwroirfiiin 
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objects. For [as] wt mtiy decide alxnii a cenain thing dial il is white, 
of pleasant odor* Etnd sweet jof taste], the [intellectual] agency that 
is making that decision, without any doubt, has been assembling 
[from die different senses] the information by which and upon which 
the decision is made. Therefore, there must be a power which per- 
ceives ail these factors together. Its location is the forepart -of the 
first anterior lobe of (he brain 

Isfahan! says: L 30b. T 146, MS 165b 

Powers- of iitlrnud per&pti&i 

When he had fktished lias explanation of (be powers MS 156a of 
external perception he began to explain lire powers of internal per- 
ception, also five in number. They either perceive directly or they 
aid in perception. Those that perceive directly either perceive forms 
that am perceivable by the external senses, or they perceive the indi- 
vidual quiddities that are not perceivable by [the external senses]. 
Those that aid pet^ceptinsa do so either by memory retention, or by 
executive action. Those that aid by memory, aid either those that 
perceive the forms, or those (hat perceive the individual quiddities. 
These ]then| are Jive powers. 

Coordination 

The hist | of the powers of internal perception] is ‘coordination V s0 
that is, a power that perceives the forms of [all | sensate objects. 
These [perceived forms art; preserved by another power- the power 
of imagine lion -by being ^constructively] imagined from the exter- 
nal sensatc objects and their indistinct shapes in order to promote 
[intellectual] access to them. 


VnsLLS ooiviiriufiis’ appears nominally In mml of llir: Islamic: [hcnrica . . . but is- 
divested of many of its Aristotdiari functions, for it serves merely to coordinate the 
pcrcepLs 4jf the jnetiy LdtuiJ ‘external' senses.. , AJ -Farabi appears to asnpi u some- 
what different roJc (o this facility: he . , that of coortEnwuirp^ the percept* of the ^iises 
and those of [jd-wahm]." 

MS gl: Namely, a potency in which is vullined the forms of the panicuUr- 
izeti senmte chyi^is. :«:d there die suuE inspects und perceives them; utitJL since this 
power is an instrument for the [rational] sunt in Lis perception Li is culled it ‘power' 
of perception. 

The lint part of Litis is 0 free quotation from Jurjanib Tuftifin, at the pkrw 

| iil-kiss ahmJUstttarik], Ed, 
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What demonstrates the existence of this power [of coordination! 
is the fart that— regarding a body that is white, fragrant smelling, 
and sweet [of taste] we do make a decision that it is [indeed) white, 
fragrant and sweet, And the agency of decision, without donbt assem- 
bles the in Ibrma don by means of which and about which the deci- 
sion is made. But obtaining this information does not take place 
within the [rational] soul, because as you know, the soul is an incor- 
poreal being and the forms of senate objects would not be outlined 
wirhin it. nor would they be outlined within any [single] external 
sense, for by a [single] external sense nothing can be perceived except 
a single Species of sen sate objects, 

Tli us, inevitably, the soul must have some power other than exter- 
nal sensation through which it may perceive everything together, that 
is, a particular color, a particular odor, a particular taste, and other- 
factors. The location of the power of 'coordination’ is the forepart 
of the hr st anterior lobe oi the brain r 

Baydawi said: L 306, T 146 

Imagination 

The second [power of internal perception] is the imagination. This 
is a power that preserves these forma fof sensate objects), as indeed, 
'perception 1 is not the same as 'preservation 1 , Its location is the back 
part of the anterior [brain] lobe, 

Isfabani says: L 306, T 14ft, MS 156a 

Imagination 

The second T 147 of the powers of internal perception is the 
'imagination'. It aids [the power of] 'coordination ’ by preservation, 
being (he repository for [what is received by] the power of coordi- 
nation. In it the forms of sensate ohjjerls arc gathered together after 
they leave due external senses, so that those forms are preserved, 

V Vital demonstrates the existence of this power is the fact that just 
as the soul is unable to decide ivhcthcr a particular color belongs 
to [the food having] a particular taste 151 except by some power by 


’ ]l The MS reads, [yn$ahib hftdhfi aWavmJ 

1, snd T omit die foJIuwiiig text [abtwi 9 worikjj that is foutid in itw: MS tm<l 
MS Garrett 989H&- 
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which it can perceive them all together, so likewise it is unable [to 
make that decision] except by a power that preserves together ail 
| the sensory data]. Otherwise, the form of" each of the two sensate 
[percepticms in succession] would become nonexistent when [the 
soul] would perceive the other and tuns to it, 

This sense 133 is different from the L 307 power ol toordi na- 
tion, ljecauso the 4 reception * [of sensory data in the 6attcr| is through 
a power different from the power through which there is the 'preser- 
vation’ (of sensory data]* since ‘reception’ and ‘preservation’ are 
sometimes separated, If both {of these functions] should be through 
a single power, then they would not be separable, and this is what 
[Baydawi] referred to by his statement that perception [i,e. t the reoep- 
don of data] is not the same as preservation, The [power of] imag- 
ination is located at the bark of (he anterior [brail]] lobe. 

Baydawi said: L 307, T 147 

Estimation 

The third [of the powers of interna] perception! is the [power of] 
‘estimation’, namely, the power that perceives the particular indi- 
vidual quiddities [such] as the ‘friendship’ of Zayd and the ‘hostil- 
ity of r Amr. m Its location is the forepart of the posterior lohe [of 
the brain]. 

Lsfahani says; L 307, T 147, MS 156a/b 

Estmaimi 

I he third of the powers; of internal perception MS 156b is the 
[power of] ‘estimation*, namely, the power by which the [national] 
soul perceives among particular sensate objects the particular indi- 
vidual quiddities l.hat are not sc ns ate ohjeets. [Kxamples of these | 
are the ‘friendship’ of Zayd, the ‘hostility’ of \\mr 3 and the per- 


nr MS gl: Namely, (he [c-onstmclivrj irnajjpnaiion. 

' '' Ihtt Sina puintE mil that th-L chaLuCLive fu.rif tL-uil of ihis power is in perteiv* 
inj; “the nLm-sendble chut tsisl in the iiidivkluiil sensible objects , , ,” 

[AwHHulf Ffj* ir. t, Rahman, j>, 3 if 

In reU[h>n rn Mi<-h psycTinlngicfil anrl lictLavioml fjiiatiiiii^ ir iliw-i ficnn io n> ihal 
ihc 'estimation’ w cnilcl be as having better pftrrpptir>n by (hr addition rm 

it of the qualifying term , sigrliifi:^^lnee , [Ed-f 
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ccptiOn by a sheep of a causal iactor in a wolf that is not seme per- 
ceptible,. that being its 'hostility’, and Lite perception by a ram in a 
ewe of a causal factor (hat is, not sense perceptible, that being its 
trust fulness ■_ These causal factors are not perceived by an external 
sense. Moreover, by (his ptrwrr ;i,e,, estimation as A power ol inter- 
nal perception] the [rational] soul makes [its] particular judgments. 

Our author spates that the location of the power of estimation is 
the forepart of the posterior lol>e [of tlie brain]. It has al&O been 
theorized lit at its location is the hack part of die middle portion |of 
the brahi]- 

Baydawi said: L 307* T 147 

Aiemwy 

The fourth [of the powers of internal perception] is ihe [preserva- 
live power of] ’"memory’,, namely a power that preserves what the 
power of 'estimation 1 perceives. Its. location is the back part of the 
posterior lobe [of the brain], 

Istahant says: L 30 7 t T 147, MS liSbb 

Memory 

The fourth of die powers of internal perception is tlie [preservative 
power of] 'memory’, namely, a power that preserves these causal 
factors that the power of 'estimation 1 perceives, alter [Lhc rational 
sotilVj agency of decision decides regarding them. 13 * 

The power of 'memory' is different from the power of 'cstiltia- 
tion’ because, as you know, the 'reception 1 [of the daLa| is by a 
power other than lhat by which there is 'preservation/ Moreover, 
[memory] is different IVom the [power of] 'imagination 1 , because 
the 'power that preserves the forms* [namely, the imagination] is 
different from the 'power that preserves the individual quiddi lies’, 
[namely, the memory], The location of the memory is the posterior 
lobe of the brain, [although | ou r author states chat [its location] is 
die back part of the ptralrriof lobe of the brain. 


m The phrase. the gmd's agency of cfcdakm', here is not specific in. its refer- 
ence. Wc vnimisr that 'the sense of corundination’ is involved, as beifig closest is i 
the eotttfjti, But tiysiiaEly die refererace would be to ihe constant Junction of 'jiiHg- 
tnental aasem dissent’ to « 'concept in I ini nation' [at-ta^awwur]. [M.1 
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Baydawi said: L 307 p T 1 47, MS I5tib 

Execution 

The filth [of the powers of internal perception] is the [power of] 
'execution^ that analyzes md combines [the various] 'forms' and 
individual quiddities’. 

\t is called Thinking [execution]* if [its action is through] the intel- 
lect, aid 'imagining [execution] ' if [its action is through] the [sur- 
mising] power of 'estimation*, 1 '' Its location is the ‘vermiform process' 
that is in the center of the brain. 

Isfahan says: L 307, T 147, MS Ipfib 

ExKutwn 

The liltEt of die powers of internal perception is | Lhe power ofj 'exe- 
cution 1 . Tt is the power that analyzes the forms [i,e,, of seusate objects] 
and combines them, and it analyzes the individual quiddities and 
combines them. 136 At times it will distinguish a form from a form,, 
or an individual quiddity from an individual quiddity, 137 or a form 


111 The Ltwfl C lit Li*: miduiiablv ajjfjraU; 10 be (he Hitj rin- ambigUOUS Use of terms 
Gisr which we h*j.VC cidudstcd I bn Resolution od this ambiguity may h^ in the 

fact [hat,, accordinfl; to Han* Wrhr, A iikfttftu isy af Modern Ifot^tos Arabic, oft- by 
Milton Cowfl.il, dio term [wafun] ts seen actually as a species of "imagination',. in 
which ihc terms 'cfliijKtim;', '(fiiess-' and 'surmise 1 gh r r ii the total luas of Ysrima- 
noti\ a Term in which we folnw the .1 nth on I alive translations of A.-M. Coichrn 
[fj-xiijitf de langM phiksophiqxte d'ihn Sins, [tf\ 737 783J and Ifoborah L. Black, 
* Estimation fvcahm) in Avkmna; thf hgjttfd nnd psychological dimmmiu'' (paper presented 
at (he annual rtwe-ung of 1 ho Middl* hast Studies Association. Siio Anioiiio, IVvlv 
November 12, l^yO). 

Tlif: power of [khayll] "irriagiriatioiv [a;, germs] Saydawi defines a* 1 hi- power of 
'form preservation'. and by implication, we judge. it includes the ability to work 
with die preserved ‘forms constructively. In the Wdir-Cowan dictionary, fo added 
oernis include L apparition h , “fantasy 1 end “vision 1 , which do not give any clear bias 
in the total Encdning of 'ima^nation 1 . Baydawi's use of [kltayiill, however, we think 
exhibits a bias toward (he “constructive imagination 1 , arid the additional (enn “com 
Btruclive 1 provides the necessary dislinctiotl. On (be rh-CMltl of the "gt Kitts and species’ 
lelauonship wp suggest that 'imagination is the gcmis, while two species under it 
are ill fijiiiusori use, Iiflrndy, “ccjutruciivt; imagination' [khayaf] and “csforiaiivm 
imagination' [waturij, as in BaydawTs usage here. 

L ^07 glr The combitiadotL of form with form Is like when you say dial some- 
thing that has dab special color has [^lio] this special flavor. 

L W gt: What Ls meant by “’“form [from] foim 1 ' is taken fro-m the power -of 
coordination. and by "’Lndividuat essence [from] individual essence' 1 has been per- 
ceived by the power of estimation. 
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from an individual quiddity; [ivhifej at times it will combine a form 
with a form, at times it w iU combine an individual quiddity with an 
individual quiddity, and at times it will combine a form with an 
individual quiddity. 

The power of ’execution 5 is called a 'thinking [execution] ' if [ire 
ttetion is through] iaB the intellect^ and an 'imagining [execution]’ if 
| its action is through] the ] surmising | power of “estimation^ aside 
Horn its [primarily] intellectual function. 

What demonstrates its difference from the other powers [of inter- 
nal perception] is the fact that “analysis’ and 'combination 5 are | per- 
formed] by a power other than the power L 30B by which there 
is reception [i .e,, 'coordination 5 ] or preservation [i.e, T ‘imagination 5 ] 
of a perceived] difference. The ‘[power of] execution’ is located in 
the vermiform process in the cemet of the brain, 

Now, the factor demonstrating dial these powers 13 are specific to 
these locations [in the brain] is [the fact of] the confusion of [the 
powers’] function when there is injury to these places. For when 
[physical] damage affects a particular [head] location ii causes a 
defect it] the function of the power [of perception] that is specific 
to that location. 

These five powers arc called | the poivcrs] of internal percep- 
tion, even if the ones that 'perceive 5 are only two, JW because the 
internal perceptions are not [performed] completely unless it is by 
all of them together. In truth, what perceives the universal* and these 
particulars is the ] rational] soul, buE |lhe rational soul’s] perception 
MS 157a of universal* is through itself, while its perception of par- 
ticulars is by means of these powers. 1 * 111 * 1 

What we mean when we say that the [rational] soul perceives uni- 
versaJs through itself is that the universal and intelligible form is 
delineated upon che fraiinnal| soul, not upon the corporeal powers 


1 lb iiata^malahal in L T, and MS Garrett 98^Ha: the MS alone has JistaViraraha] . 

1 "' MS gb Lc.. the five pmvers -of internal perception, 

1111 Tl*e MS arkb in the margiti.; “namely., coordination and ertirtlatirm.’ 1 litis is 
ii gloss, as it is nut round all L, T or MS Garrett 989Hi. 

111 Ibn Sirta's cnOtribuliuiis loom very larjije liver this And the related topics, See 
Scyycd lloK&rjci piL-st/nlAliQiL ii'i his -Jrf M.'imWe™ p Iskurw Qwinhigiroi D&Orifm. 
pp. 177 ft | Rev. ecL, Boulder. CJrili k.: Shmtbhala Publi, IQTfl]. 

The fuUovk'Lrvc; discussion together with Lhe iUuslTatkm (the three squares) ire 
df-rLvrd from PlU Shia’s djjacunion oJ" ttvc soul. ill Ins fiktib «J l -.Vaf(iiC f it Book 2 
Chapter it translated and ujj n< iixi<--rl :in Aw&tfi&’i t*.\y£hctitgr by F«ltir Rahtna.ii 
[rrprintf d: Westport, Conn.: Hyperion Press, 1M1]. 
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that arc its. instruments. And what we mean when we say that the 
[rational] soul perceives particulars by means of its instruments, is 
that tlie scnsnie and imagined form together with the particular incli- 
virlual quiddities [whose features] have been estimated arc delineated 
and imprinted upon [the rational soul's] instruments. But the [rurit> 
nai] soul’s perception of |this information] is by means of those pow- 
ers [of internal perception] and by [the information] being imprinted 
upon them, 

[This may be illustrated] if we should conceive a square having 
wings of two (other] squares, and |if] the [rational] soul also should 
form a concept of it, it would be implicit that the locus of [each 
of] the two wings would lie different from the other since wc dis- 
tinguish between the two wangs as being different in position while 
really matching one another. This act of distinction does not take 
place in external reality as it is not based on something external, 
since the assumption here is that the square docs not exist exter- 
nally, Therefore, this act of distinction would be in the mind. 

So, one of the two wings would have to be [mentally] delineated 
in a location different from T 148 the location in which Lhe other 
wing would be delineated. Otherwise, the act of distinguishing would 
become impossible, because the distinction of one of them from the 
other would he neither through the quiddity nor through its con- 
comitant^ since the two wings match each other in these things, 

Delineation [of their hypothetical outline | would then have to be 
upon a body or something corporeal, so that die distinction [between 
the two side wings] might occur in accordance with the difference 
in location betwern the two of them. For [tine outline] may not he 
delineated upon the [rational! soul; otherwise, the divisibility of the 
| rational] soul [i.e., as if it were a material body| would be implicit, 
but dial is impossible. So, the [rational] soul’s perception of a par- 
ticular would be only through instruments. 

jhaydawi’s] statement that what first perceives the particulars is 
these [instrumental powers] is summed up when he says that these 
[particulars;] are delineated in [the instrumental powers], and that 
this delineation of them in [these powers] constitutes the [rational] 
soul’s perception of them. Very 7 often an action is traced to the 
instrumentalities that arc [only] tire means by which an action pro- 
ceeds irom the agent. 
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Baydawi said: L 308, T 148 

Potixrs qf bady fmlPin-rhtirigt' that ary voluntary and aLwtiv:? 

The [powers] of [body] motion-change are divided into those that 
are voluntarily elect ive and those chat arc naturally autonomic, The 
| voluntarily elective] powers are divided auto 

a. the motivating power, that impels [either] 

1. to the obtaining of something advantageous, and is called 
the appetitive power, or 

2. to the repelling of something disadlvantageous, and is called 
the belligerent power; and. 

b, the activating power is called the [power] causing motion- 
change for it moves the ] body | members through screeching and 
slackening the sinews. It is the proximate cause of body motion- 
cliange. 

Isfahani says; L 308, T H8, MlS 157a 

Powers qf body nwhon-chatigt' that are voluntary and tlective 

When [Baydawi] had finished with the powers of jurrccpcion, he 
began on the powers of body motion-change. These 112 art: subdi- 
vided into [powers] of body motion-change that are Voluntarily elec- 
tive \ and [powers] of body motion-change chat are V) alurally 
autonomic'. The voluntarily elective powers of body motion-change 
are divided into 

a. the ‘motivating* [power] that impels 

1. lo die obtaining L 309 of something advantageous, and 
is called the ( appetitive’ power, or [impels] 

2, to the repelling of something disadvantageous, and as called 
the 'belligerent* power; and 

b. an ‘activating* power that. activates motion-change in ihc body 
members by stretching and slackening the sinews. TTais. [power acti- 
vating motion-change] is die proximate cause of voluntarily elective 
body motion-change. The voluntarily elective [body] modon-chungcs 
have four sources arranged in sequence. MS 157b 


m Re.uliii^ with I where a pronoun b used, regwais the two worth preced- 
ing | ,il-r:iiw j h al-muhaifirikah], while [he VIS ^pcais one of [hem [id-muharrifcah]. 
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l. The first [source of voluntary movement) 3s a “particular 
concept’ of something that may he appropriate or inappropriate, a 
concept that may or may not correspond [to external reality!- It is 
olUy necessary that the concept he pardcnlar, since the relationship 
of a universal concept would be with all particulars equally, so no 
specific particular would occur through it. Otherwise, the implica- 
tion would be that one of die equal entities would have preference 
over the rest, but this would not be all the [rest of the] particulars 
since it would lie impossible for [all particular J entities to occur with- 
out limit. 

2- The second [source of voluntary movement] is a ‘desire 1 that 
would spring from that [particular] concept, either 

a) as an attraction — whether that thing be pleasant or advan- 
tageous, assuredly or supposedly so,- that is called ‘appetitive attrac- 
tion', or 

b) as a repulsion and Overcoming — whether that thing be 
repugnant or disadvantcous, assuredly or supposedly so, — that is 
called ‘belligerent repulsion’, 

3, The third [source of voluntary movement] is a '[positive] 
will’ or a * [negative] aversion \ They const itule the ‘resolution’ that 
becomes an irrevocable decision after some hesitation whether to act 
or to desist. What demonstrates that A | positive] will’ anti ‘[negative] 
aversion’ are different from 'craving desire’ is the fact that a man 
may be positively willing to deal with something for which he has 
net liking, and may lie [negatively J averse to dealing with something 
for which he does have a liking. When [either] the positive willing 
or the negative aversion exists, there will be a preference shown for 
one of die two alternatives of acting or desisting, although the rela- 
tionship would be equal between each of them and the One able to 
decide between them. 

4, The fourth [source of voluntary movement] is that motion- 
tliangc comes from the [voluntarily elective] power and is dispersed 
in the muscle* What demonstrates its difference from the resL of the 
sources is the lact chat one person might have the desire and rhe 
resolution [to act] but be unable CO move his body members, while 
[another] would l»e able to move [his body members] but have no 
desire or resolution [in ad]. 
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Haydawj said: L 309, T 14tt 

PtwtefS of huh' tnvtwn-ckangr that me natwralfy auftmvme 

The iLdlU rally autonomic powers of body motion-change either 

a.) will prescnT the individual or b.) will preserve the species. 

a. The first group [i.e„, powers preserving (he individual] has two 
classes, 

1. the 'nutritive 1 [power], that changes nutriment into [a struc- 
ture] resembling the person nourished, in order to replace what has 
been dissolved; and 

2. the "growth 1 power, that atkln to the [various] set: dons of the 
body, according to a natural symmetry, up to due limit of develop merit . 

b. The second group [i.e., powers, preserving the species] also has 
two classes, 

3 . the ^generative 1 [power] j that separates *>fF a part of the 
nutriment -lifter digestion occurs, in order that it may become the 
'material substance’ of another individual; and 

2. the formative’ [power], that changes that "material sul> 
stance 1 in the womb and provides il with forms and powers. 

c. Four other auxiliary powers serve these four powers [i.e., ari-2 
and b-. 1—2]: 

1. [the power of] "drawing" drat draws along 1 4 5 what it need*. 

2, [the power olj 'digestion' ihal makes nutriment into some- 
thing appropriate to become pari of the being that is nourished* and 
this [power | has lour stages: 

a) when [the nutriment in the mouth] is chewed; 

b) [when the nutriment] in the stomach becomes like a thick 
semi-liquid mass of cracked wheat and sour milk 4 * and is called "chyle 3 ; 

c) | when the nutriment is] in the liver, drat is, when the 
chyle becomes eItlc ‘humors*, namely, blood, yellow hilt 1 , black bile,, 
and phlegm; and 

d) [when the nutriment is] in the [lower digestive] organs. 


1,1 Reading with MS Garrtti 2fl3B:33b, MS Garrett 969flb 2Sb and MS CarrrTtn- 
VahlNia 3£l&bl34b tt&jdhib] which is on the rw( [j-dJvb] ,vis the pffeoudiflg 

adjective. J. ajid 'T': [injiihj. .V-TuaHy the (wc> rlifR-peiu root* IxhIi tarry the sense 
u Lo atlracL." 

|J ’ Ika-mi 1 Lil-ki-sbk aJ-thiikhin] Reading with T, MS G arret t - Y ahn d a 3051:3 34b. 
MS Garrett 3S3R:34-ft* MS- Garret! iW9Hb:26b, iii well as lsiiih;irii's eotrittttcLl-iiiy 
hi L. L hits a stribai ^rrOf [nia.* ai-kishk wa^thsakhln]. 
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3. [the power of] 'holding' that holds what has been drawn 
along L. 310 while the digestion is working ozi it. 

4. [the power of| 'profiling 1 that propels the excess residue 
ready for disposal un to the last organ [in its com-sc]. 

Isfaltani says: L 31 G_„ T I 4 B, MS 157 b 

Poavrs of body motion -efumge that sre naturally *er memk 

When he had finished explaining the powers of perception and [the 
powers] of body motion-change that are voluntarily elective, — [ pow r - 
ers] iti which mankind has a commonality with the animals, 
[Baydawij began [to explain] the powers of body motion-change that 
are naturally autonomic., | powers] in which (mankind has a com- 
monality with [both] animals and plants. 

There are three fundamental powers: two [powers] [a.l 2) for the 
preservation of the individual „ namely, the powers of nutrition anti 
growth, and one | power, i.e., in two divisions] (b. ]-2j for the preser- 
vation of die species, namely, the power of reproductive generation 
[of beings] of the same kind- These three powers arc called the 'veg- 
etative powers. 111 ' 

a. | For the preservation of the individual] 

1. The ‘nutritive’ power is the one that changes food given as 
nutriment into [a structure] resembling the person being nourished 
in order to replace what becomes dissolved; thus, the action of tliis 
power would be the [whole process, of] changing the food [given 
for nutriment] into [a structure] resembling the person being nour- 
ished, ITie place of its action is [ini the nutriment that has been 
given and its purpose is to replace what becomes dissolved, 

2. The 'growth’ power is a power that is the necessary cause 
of increase in the various sections 114 MS 158a of the body of the 
person being nourished This increase is according to a natural sym- 
metry that is preserved in the [various] parts T 1 4G of [the body] 
of the person being nourished so that by its symmetry growth" 7 may 
be completed. [BaydawTs] expression, “according to a natural sym- 
metry 17 , excludes increases chat are outside the natural course M 

l,E IsfiUiani outliHL's these fHwerK slightly dLUVretidy fiVm Eayduvri. 

MS gj: I.t, height, breadth and depth. 

1IJ L; [annr aUnusbG 1 ]; T: famr al-nash 1 ]; ihe MS and M$ Orarrc-tt f(d- 

tiKshu’/. 
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growth], as are swellings |on die[ tMwiy. Hls reference to being ‘'pre- 
served in the parts [r >1 the body] of the person being nourished in 
the three dimensions”, 1 ^ excludes artificial increases, because when 
the Maker increases the height He then decreases die breadth and 
the depth, and vice versa. And his statement, “That by [its sym- 
metry] growth may become complete,” 1 *^ excludes obesity. 141 

The [two powers (lfj growth and nutrition have a commonality 11, 
in their action, for the action of both of them is to obtain nourish- 
ment and make it adhere; and conform to the [person] being nour- 
ished. So if these actions Approximate what disintegrates, then [the 
mutual action] is [one of] nourishment; if it is more, then it pro- 
duces growth. 

b. [for [he preservation of the species.] The power of the 'repro- 
ductive generation 3 [of species] has two divisions, 

1. the ‘generative power 1 that separates out a part of the nutri- 
ment after it has been completely digested am] prepares it to be the 
basic material and source for another individual, and 

2- the ‘formative power 1 [of conception] that changes that basic 
material in Lhe womb and supplies it with the forms, powers, and 
accidental qualities that occur in the species from which the [fortil- 
iiingj seed had separated [and come]. 

These three powers [i,e., aJ-2, b.(l/2)] are needed 1 5 * only because 
[human rational] souls pour out from their source upon composite 
bodies Only according to how near or remote the [bodies 1 ] consti- 
tutions may be to a harmonious balance. In ihcir constitutions there 
arc inevitably ]>arr$ that arc hot by nature. Further, from every [ratio- 
nal] soul an active quality appropriate to the living nature [i.e., of 
the body] is dispersed [within the body] in order to be an instru- 
ment for [the rational sou]] in its actions and a servant to its powers. 


:,J iiiintutHL^s “quote" is not from. BayriawTs text, -according let !■ & T ami iiEI 
lb ret Gam'll manuscripts consulted — but irons hi? own commentary a f?v- lines 
previous (a. 2,), with a new ad hue udditunpr “mahlus ft ajaa J ul-riimrtitadha 9 ' Hr al- 
aqjar ^il-l h ,' ,f He substitutes '‘parts 1 ' Jap^i 3 ] list Haydawi's "secduns 1 ’ laqE3r| 
lot'lhc body] ihtSi u&rs Bftydawi's. terns in (h.t different sense of "diEssCiL^yii 1 ", imerid 
iieq toward his isulhor’s concisely stilled iife-ii of syrtltlictiy, 

&ay4^wi^ wturJs [iLa' gbayaL ai-nushu. 1 ] arr: pard|jiirttscd by Isfabaiu io read 
fti-yatiiTim bt-hi amr al-mishu]. ‘Die paraplira**' is then quoted iis Baydawi’s text. 
Sei? die previous tsole fisr textual Variations here. 

1 .VtS gl : [J.c., h umststtliL^ inriesii; in d^t:J allrr lln* normal ajjf: of its 4>’S5 jooli. 
r ' L & T: |m u tas hJl rjlcatiLti] \ l he- MS: [[alfisharakiitij. 

Iafi L t the MS, and MS Garrett 9d9Ha: [uhtu-vij da*], T: iia 1 ], 
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and this quality is a spontaneous heal. These two [kinds of] heat 1 * 3 
together necessitate the dissolution of the moisture emting in the 
composite body, while external heat 1 '" from outside [Lc,, the earth's 
sphere] aids the two of them in diis. Thus, if there should be noth- 
ing to replace what is dissolved in the constitution, then it would 
become corrupt quickly, and the preparation of the composite Ihodyl 
for linkage with the soul within it would be futile, 

Therefore, it is the wisdom of [Godj the xVlakcr Most High that 
lias necessitated the temporal origination ol" a power of gener- 
ation l that takes what potentially resembles the body [i,e,, of the 
peraji] being nourished] and! changes it into something actually resem- 
bling it while adding to it. [all J in order to replace what is dissolved, 
L 31 1 Now, since the elements exert. mutual tendencies toward sep- 
aration. and since the corporeal powers bring nn compulsion [upon 
the elements] to stay together permanently,, and since God’s prudent 
foresight requires the continuance of the species Mb l^Sb for as 
long a time duration as [He] wills them to remain, and since it is 
impossible for an individual to continue forever^ therefore God has 
issued His particular decree tiiat the continuance [of the species] 
should be through a continuous succession of individuals. 

This is either 

a. by way of 'ins Lane generation 1 , 1 ^ in .something tire parts of which 
easily come together, because it b far from being a harmoniously 
balanced constitution, and because its constitution is of wide ranged 
or, it is 

b. by way of ‘[specific] procreation' in something that has difficulty 
in that [process], because it is (tear Co being a harmoniously balanced 
constitution, and because of ds narrow range of constitution. 

I4i L 3 SO r]; One OF them b natural httU that is Lit the nature of oik of (be 
puns, its biv. for irtsLanCc, itrnj the other is spontaneous beat that Otcim From (h** 
fOsTi^iilrp^ oF die parts. 

VA 3. $10 gl: I hi* H ohheF die heat resulting from star beans, or [it isj (he best 
that results From (he motion. of die scar*. 

15S MS el I Iris is the: coming into being without any special procedure, that i? 
rlhu L bv iiLL agent. What is, meant is that a Jiving being [al-haySwan | [comes into 
ejustenoe] but does not resoJl from the semen oF a living being. 

,M MS g): Tilt: te:mi "'hreadih of otnistLLLLLion’'' [htrl j.i-mLtijj ajgilLi^ to wliai is 
between ‘rarity 1 JaL-ifrad| and ^racnrnonplace 1 [LalrTt]. Tin.' rarity is that which Li- 
near to being a harmoniously balancitrl constitution [initial aJ-rnbtaj [ , ^vhile com- 
monplace b- what is remote from it. 

i4? MS pi: IF (he cwiJiLtutkm is near tu being harmoniously balanced, its range 
is narrow, 1ml LFll is Ear from being liimriomOusLy balanced then its range is bresstd. 
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hSo, then God created the [human rational] soul as having a power 
that separates out from the matter obtained by the nutritive power 
some that it prepares to become the phasic] matter for another indi- 
vidual When the matter separated out is less than the amount nec- 
essary for a complete individual* God, has made the soul to have 
the power to add little by little from the matter obtained by the 
nutritive power to the matter separated out So by this the [ratio- 
nal] soul increases (he total amount [of the individual's material sub- 
slaitrej in l he various body sections according to a symmetry just 
right for individuals of that species* unhl the individual is complete, 

In summary therefore, a complete Vegetative soul 1 possesses only 
three powers by which it preserves, the individual: when it is com- 
plete |(a. 1] nutrition], and brinies it to completion when it is incom- 
plete [[a. 2 } growth]* and [when it] preserves the continuity of die 
species by reproducing its kind [(b,l/2) preservation of both species 
and individual]. 

c. An auxiliary service to these four powers of nutrition, growth, 
[species] generation* and [individual] Ibrrn preservation [l.e.j, a 1-2* 
bl/2] — is rendered by four other powers* [namely]. 1. drawing. 2, 
digestion h 3. holding, and 4. propelling. 

(J.) The power of ‘drawing’ draws in the ibod that is needed 
and it is present tn all isody members, 

a) [ I’lie power of drawing] l* in the stomach because the 
food moves along from the mouth to it. That motion is neither vol- 
untarily elective, since tin: food is not. a living tieing* nor is it nat- 
urally autonomic, since the food is swallowed when it sinks and so 
[<he movement of food] IS inevitably cither by the propulsion of a 
power propelling from above, or by the drawing along of a power 
drawing from, the stomach. The first of (hese actions is invalid, 
because the food may he drawn to the .stomach without being pro- 
pelled to it, so the second action is indicated. On this account we 
find chat i here is a drawing [down] by the esophagus 11 * and the 
stomach upon the food above [them] when the need is great* apart 
from the will of the one being nourished. And because rhe stomach 


And Lf a pairricLikr thing fchouLd occur by way fit (^ciciractnn [tAwalludj. ihen Li would 
be because Ets constitution in far from being harriLtmiously balanced and the range 
■of icfi CQustitulion is bri^nl. And Jiiri I wrrrrL-i^rc, I here is eio need in il for i< I'ener^l- 
ijig tvc^Lisc in rwreurrotiL:!: n^iiliH easily limit! [hr: jeanlrng mgcihftir of the jiunn 

of die- elements sanec Lis c DTEitituti dtl is tar from being harmcnoausly balanrctl. 

■■* MS gl: l.e.* the red ^■cins Jal-*uriic{ al-ahmafl . 
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draws [down] what is pleasant into us cavity, for that reason what 
is sweet comes out with the vomit alter everything else, although the 
one being nourished took it first. 

b) 'The [power of drawing is also] in the uterus, for when 
it has ( wen emptied of the ex-cess blood waste at a woman's period 
MS 139a by the cessation of the menstrual discharge, a man semes 
at the time of intercourse that his gJans l5S is being drawn within, 

c) f r l he power or drawing is also] in other body members, 
because the lour humors, namely, the yellow bile, the blood. the 
phlegm, and the black biiic, are found mixed together in the liver, 
but each one of them is distinct [from the other | and is directed 
into an appointed body member. If [this power of drawing] should 
no! exist |I|: in each body member, then [the member] would not 
have its own peculiar humor. 

[2-} The power of digestion" [„ 3E2 is what changes the food 
in such a way that it is suitable for the nutritive power to transform 
it into a body member. So then, to repeat, the action of the digest 
rive power is to change the food into something appropriate to 
become part of the living being that is nourished,, while the action 
of the nutritive power is to transform [the ft tod] actually into what 
as part of ihc being that is nourished. The power of digestion has 
four stages: 

a) The first stage begins in the mouth when there is chew- 
ing, This is why [the application of a poultice of] predie wed wheat 
will promote the ripening of l*oi!s more quickly than wilt the pro- 
moting action [of a poultice made] of cooked food. The terminii- 
rion [of the first stage of digestion] is in rhe stomachy when the Food 
becomes a substance like a thick mass of cracked wheat and .sour 
milk, and is called chyle, 

b) The second stage [of digestion] is in the liver, and in this 
stage [the food] proceeds in such a way — after [the chyle] has 
descended T ISO from the stomach to jthc li% r crj — that there 
develops from the chyle the four humors, blood, yellow bile, black 
bile, and phlegm. 

c) The third stage is in the veins fi.e,, blood circulation], 161 


|J * MS id: Thai is., the vi'wmJikjf! pan at the head «f (he peciLs.. 

Ir ' MS fit I.c., the existence of the sjawer or attmetiur. 

kl L gl: [ReRardicml bis expression . "The third sla,i^ is ifi the veins’ : 
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d) The fourth stngc is in thy [receiving] body members, and 
in this stage [the food[ proceeds in such a way that it k suitable to 
be part of a member. 

(3.) Jlic power of 'holding 1, is what holds the food that has 
been drawn in until the digestive power digests it. Its action in the 
stomach [firmly] encloses the food so that it touches it on every side 
in such a way that there is no space between the internal lop of the 
stomach and the food. This [firm] enclosure is not because the stom- 
ach is full, for if the food is little wliilc the holding power is strong 
this [linn] enclosing takes place. So on this account the digestion 
would be good at such a time. And the action of the holding power 
in the womb is. that if encloses the semen so as to prevent its descent 
[externally), for if there should be no holding power then the semen 
would descend of itself because it is heavy. 

likewise, a comparative reference may be made to the lest of the 
body members. 

(4.) As for the power of infernal propel! ing’ f it is what propels 
the [food] residue and [refuse] ready [for disposal] or Co the last 
organ on its course, What indicates the existence of the propelling 
power is that a man will find when he evacuates the bowels 1 ^ dial 
the bowels ate inclined to propel their contents downwards. 

Sometimes these powers become many for one [or more] of the 
body members, as with the stomach. In it there arc the powers of 
drawing, MS IrVflb holding, digesting, and [internal] propelling in 
relation to its provision of nutriment for the total body; and these 
powers arc in ii also in relation to the fond hy which the stomach 
itself is nourished specifically. 


Alter die: four humors ;irc generated in the livtr ibey ar r poured inio (he vein,, 
sltuaord [Al-tliabii] on [the Livers | convex side* called "the widen nined luank" 1 faL- 
ajruf] (tnd is oppn&in' iln- veto situated i n irc concavity, chat is called “the station - 
ary ooc” [al-thJlbit]. Thm [hr: hymors, 4±Jl miiusd up together arc profil'd imo 
ihe veins hraiielssn.^ out from “die undermined bank 1 ", and in them the humors rue 
dlgcsm'-ely hmlifii down completely, liuortf to thim iri the Liver. Aud there [iu (lit 
^rins] there is prepared what will serve as tmrrimi-nt for 1 every body metnbee, and 
it becomes ready for some agency to draw upon it. [Jui^ani., Shark Mtiwaqif ai iji'\ 
MS glr l^'acuadoEi of rhe bowels [ahtahamiz] ls ihe gmug aside (from a paLh- 
wflyj will]' ground to make |(he action] lake plac e 
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Baydawi said: L 3] 2, T 150 

7. 77 w /jmna^rtf jufuioul 1 of llid raUtmal soul tfw body’s dmtk 

The soul doe* no i perish hi the death of the body; [this is] because 
of [what has been said in] the [sacred ! texts that we have studied 
earlier. 

The philosopher* argue that since the [rational] soul is not mare- 
rial, while everything that will accept nonexistence is material, the 
[rational] soul, the re tore, will not accept nonexistence. This doctrine 
has been discussed both affirmatively and negatively in two preced- 
ing topics [Topic* 4 and 5 above on "rational souls’]. Then, they 
say, after [^rithdrawing (r^m] the Irody [the rational semi] will have 
[either] bliss or misciy, 1 *” |and for good reason], 

If [man’s soul] has understanding of God Most High, 

His necessary c fastener and His deep Ho wing goodness, 
if | man's soul| is self-purified of delects, 
is free of diseased conditions in the flesh, 
and is turned away front corporeal diversions, 
then [hi* soul] can delight in ecstasy, complete and tiobie, 
then it joins hi community with others ho delivered and sanctified, 
and alt angels made worthy of veneration, 

Bui if [man’s soul wickedly] stays ignorant [of Gt>dJ, 

[if man in his soul] trusts futilities that lead astray , lfrt 


lfn Cf I Hi' Quranic doctararion, ''A day is turning when not a diAlJ spoafc 
except by EIsr permission, some biong lli misery and. some in Miss.'' [Qur’an I ] :i05] 
Observe now that both Baydawi and Maham Jwitb expansion, beenn at lBlLe point 
to write out a beautifully sonorous peroration, moving along with deep emotion to 
summarize this high rising topic csf Book L As wetl. as wf can translate them, the 
Lines of this peroration should he kepi as units, so that the flow of meaning can 
be pererh'ed! with appreciation. 

m Jurjuim'j Tcfcfht ctfJiiies the varieties of [alkjaJlf]; 

” ' Igiinhiiieif is heist: ving a tiling m I Mr dtffcrcni front white it . . . 'aimpli: igno- 
rance* is Lack of knowledge aLmut that which it is one's functioc] to know; 'corn- 
pound iflnoiraflee' is a t«nm for convinced belief in dw* not match actuallTy-'’ 
J.<5, Hava/fl Jum'Mft joins the term 'fiiolisbnf-xV to 'ignorance’ as rhr 

■’CCOntl ctcfiriirion, Also from llavq, rhe [‘Time nf] Ignorance’ [al-jShilTyahj was ihc 
"State: of infidelity thongs! ihr pagan Arabs before Islaretism.” 
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then [he] will suffer in perceiving [the evil in| ignorance, 
and [again he suffers. [ longing for [some treasure of] knowledge, 
and [again lie will suffer] despairing his loss. L 3 IS 
Then [man\ soul] f an immortal being and made to he immortal, 
cart hope to come again to this world and win immortality's mark. 
However, ir [man's soul] bears diseased conditions in the llesll, 
along with repulsive character, 
then it shall he punished for inclining to these things, 
but its penalty [for] involvement in them shall be remitted 
after just as long fa tinief as t! remained engrossed 
in them, until [all wickedness] shall cease, 

O may God, set us [at Iasi] among happy and righteous [souls], 
and may He call us up alive in company with those who love goodj 
“So let peace real on whoever walks in | Heaven's] Guidance.” 
[Qur’an 20:47] 

Isfahan! says: L 313* T I50 r MS 15% 

7, 7 hi permanent smtivai of the rational soul after the body's death 

The soul docs not perish at the death of the body. As for ourselves, 
this is [true because of what is] container! in the lexis |lhal we have 
studied | and others like them [dmt have been considered earlier]. 
The philosophers hold that 

a. the rational soul is not a material entity; but that 

b, everything receptive to nonexistence is a material entity f there- 
fore, 

C. the rational soul is not receptive to nonexistence. 

Herr the: minor piTmisc (a.} [is true] because of the fart estab- 
lished earlier that the rational soul both in itself and in its stages of 
completion is nor imprinted 1 * 51 in a hody wherein it. resides. The 
major premise (b,) [Is true], because if [on the other hand, the soul] 
should be receptive to vanishing |into nonexistence], then before 


Thus the addition! w'mkh;? uf moral »H(] rtli^iims eirur w joined U> HguOUtKe', 
and lIxs LotaLily may he ■roriswlcml fairly as tiaving (he- quality of virkicdnrRs'. 

Ki MS l.r., based :n. 
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vanishing if would be continuing to live in actuality while in poten- 
tiality it would be falling apart in corruption. There is nn doubt that 
the actuality of surviving i_s different from the potentiality of cor- 
ruption. But + if the case should be otherwise [i.e., if they should be 
the same], then everything surviving would lx a possible corruption, 
and every possible corruption would be surviving. 

[However], it would not. be admissible for tbc substrate of a 'poten- 
tial corruption' to lx identically the same as the substrate of an 
'actual survival'. The substrate of a 'potential corruption' would be 
receptive to corruption to such a degree that in itself it would be 
characterized as 'corruption’. [On the other hand], an 'actual sur- 
vival’ would not be continuing at the point of corruption, so [the 
'actual survival 1 ] in itself would not be characterized as ['corrup- 
tion 1 ]. So. the substrate of an 'actual survival 11 would be different 
from the substrate of a 'potential corruption'. And therefore, there 
would be two different entities within the soul, and this would imply 
that | die soul | would be composed of die two entities, one of the 
them txing the substrate of the ’potential corruption 1 and the other 
the substrate o| the 'actual survival \ Each of these two parts would 
be a 'substance' by the inherent necessity in the fact that 'part of a 
substance' would be a 'substance 1 . Therefore, the implication would 
he that ftbc soul] would be composed of 'primal matte]" and 'form’, 
and so, the soul would not be incorporeal. But [all] this would lx 
contrary to the hypothesis. 

1. To this [reasoning of the philosophers a lirst] objection has 
lxen raised that a 'potential corruption' would be the same as a 
'possible nonexistence’, and this would not be a factor of certainly, 
so it does not call for a substrate. 

2. Also [there is a second objection, asking] why would it not 
lx admissible that the soul should be composed of |some| 'primal 
matter’ and a 'form 1 that would lx different from ihe primal mat- 
ter of bodies and their Ibrms, and thus there would be no implica- 
tion that it would be a [mate rial | body? 

3 . Also [there is a third objection* that] the soul being a tem- 
poral phenomenon, it would have been preceded by the possibility 
of existence. >£< )w ; just as this antecedent possilnlity [cjf existence] 

did not require that the soul be material, so [its] possibility of cor- 
ruption would not require that it be material. 

L a. 'ITic answer to the first ] objection against the philoso- 
phers' argument] is that this possibility fee,, of nonexistence] is one 
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of predisposition that is an accident of existence, and it does require 
f^n established substrate, 

2 . a. The answer to the second [objection] is. that the [so-uTs] 
primal matter, that would be ditlcrcnt MS 160a from the primal 
matter of bodies, must continue alter the actual occurrence of cor- 
ruption, in view of the previous discussions, and SO inevitably, cither 
it would have a 'position', or it would nDE. 

The first [alternative here] would he impossible, otherwise, it would 
be implied that [the soul’s primal matter] would be a '[material] 
body 1 arid that it would have a "position', although being a part of 
something dial had no jJosiLion, both of these [implications! would 
be impossible. In die second | alternative here, the soul’s primal mat- 
ter] inevitably either would be L 314 something existent in iso- 
lation, or it would not be existent in isolation, 

If it should be the first [of these latter options], then it would lx: 
a rational being in itself, as you will come to know, and thus it 
would be a soul, although we have assumed [its primal matter] to 
he only a part of it. But this would be contrary to the hypothesis; 
and ill spite of T 151 this [fact] the conclusion sought has been 
attained, namely, the survival of an intelligent, incorporeal Substan- 
tial being after the death of the body. 

But if il should he the second |of the preceding options], then 
either the body would have an eHeol upon [the primal matter’s! sub- 
sistence, or it would not. This first [alternative here] is impossible, 
for otherwise [the primal matter] would need the body ibr its own 
existence, since it does not have die power of action in itself. But 
ihe invalidity of ibis [reason | has been established. The second [alter- 
native here, Le,, that the body would not have an effect u]»n the 
primal matter] implies that [the primal matter] would survive because 
of another entity' from which it would derive its existence. Further, 
[it implies that] the body 1 * inability,, because of death, to be both 
its instrument and the preserver of a linkage with it will prejudice 
neither [the primal matter’s] being a substance nor its survival. 

3- - a. The answer to rhe third [objection against the philoso- 
phers’ argument] is that indeed, neither [he antecedent possibility 
[of existence] nor the possibility of corruption require that the soul 
be a material entity. Bui the body, with a special [organismic] struc- 
ture, -™ has been existent, before the origination of the soul, as a 

lw IVlS Namely, iut purr ooffisritutian. 
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substrate for the "possible origination* of the soul, that is, (he "pre- 
disposed possibility 1 for [the squFs] origination, wherein it would be 
a soul [capable both of] governing - and of independent executive 
action with the goal of becoming a stage of its own completion. 
Thus, the temporal origination of the soul, from the very first, would 
be in accordance with this predisposition, IE? 

So, if' this specific OTganismic structure should cease to be, then 
the body would become |so imperfect and corrupt | that it would 
not be ready to receive the signaling e fleet of its governing agency, 
and so [the body's] Linkage with [in governing agency] would be 
cut off: But the absence of this readiness [in the body] does not log- 
ically imply the absence of the governing agency in itself, hut rather 
[only] in its governing role. Nor would rite absence of the governing 
agency id its governing role imply liiat it would be absent in itself 

It would not be admissible [for the body] to Lie the substrate |fifl 
for the 'possible absence' of the governing agency in itself, because 
the governing agency in itself is a 'substantial being 1 dearly different 
from [the] body Further, it would not be admissible for the entity 
|ic., the hodyj to be die substrate for the possibility of something 
clearly different front [the entity itself]. 

In summary y the l>ody may not be the snljstrate for the ']>Ossible 
[existence therein ] 1 by the soul, since it is a being clearly different 
from [the body], nor [may I he body be the substrate] for the "pos- 
sible absence [of the soul]’. But rathe r, [the body] may be die sub- 
strate for the 'pwsible Origination of the soul 1 in the role of a being 
capable of governing and of independent executive action, as well 
as [being the substrate] for the "possible absence jof the soul]' from 
such [a role}. But |thc soul’s | "possible origination' as a being cap- 
able of governing and of independent executive action would require 
us 'possible existence 1 as an essence, because the soul’s origination 
as a 'being capable of governing and of independent executive action 1 
would not be possible without MS IhOh itx origination as an 
'essence 1 . Therefore, [the soul became] like an accidental quality, 


,<,T MS I hat is based, in Che body. 

|, ' il 1, & T Include here ""thins' 1 and ^substrate", illustrating a gradual lilting out 
of the sense left understood in two manuscripts at. hand. The MS reads-. iC lt would 
not Ik: admissible that it be the substrate of the possibility _ . while MS 9JS^Ha 
reads, , admissible that it be 5 it the possibility . . hi the latter two examples 
the antecedent is the body, as the MS notes for the following sentence. 
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and [flic body], in view of its substantia] nature, became the sub- 
strate for the ‘soul’s possible origination \ But [the ‘soul’s] possible 
absence’ with regard to its being capable of governing and of inde- 
pendent executive action does not require its possible absence with 
regard to its own substantial nature. Because* indeed, the cessation 
of a given essence with regard to its being in some given circum- 
stance, does not logically require its cessation with regard to its own 
identity, because the cessation of a totality [he,, in its completeness] 
does not logically require the cessation of every one of its pans, in 
contrast to the actual realization J of the totality]. So, in that case, 
the body may not be the substrate for the [rational] soul’s possible 
absence, neither as |the soul] itself nor as an accidental quality., but 
[the body] may be the substrate for [the 'soul’s] possible existence 11 
as an accidental quality. And this constitutes the difference between 
the possibility of the former |i.<v, the body's being a substrate for 
the soul’s possible existence] F. 3 I t and ihe possibility of [the 
body’s] corruption, 

Further, the doctrine of die philosophers; |7T| is that after the soul 
has withdrawn from the body, it. will have dither bliss or misery land 
for good reason]. 1 

II [man’s] soul has understanding of God Most High, 

His necessary existence* and His deep flowing goodness, 
namely* how 11c has provided everything needful 
how He has given everything its physical constitution, 
and provided it with [divine] instruction; and further* 

| if mail’s soul] is sell ■purified of defects, 

and has cleared itself of stains From any unseemly event* 

if it Is free ol' diseased conditions, 

and has ceased pursuing whims that leave repulsive traits, 
and has turned from corporeal diversions leading to foul habits, 


IVl MS *>]. I.f:., jki sh.r actual YtfiJijutrioii of a lncilirv iJicn- inup: Ijl ilu- ariual 
rc&lizaiion of alt its para. 

I?IJ MS fjl: Namely, [host holding thi* doctrine of [he permanent survival of line 
SQUl- 

Pic-su:mab.ly, [hss glow and [he; term "philosophers’ refer to Muslim philosophers, 
hs different from non-Muslim secular philosophers, in view of the eont-ext. 

'■ As rioted fur the Baydawi test corresponding: cf the Quranic dedarAtion, 
"A day b fomipg when not a sou! sh-all F^Kiiiik tJtn-pl tsy His permission, some 
beit|£ 111’ misery and some in bliss, 1 ' [Qiir'nn 11;105| 
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then [his soul] can delight in ecstasy, complete and noble, 
that brings together virtues of learning and character; 
then it joins in community with others, so delivered and sanctified, 
and with all angels made worthy of veneration, 

’'Wheat it returns to its Lord in joy and bringing joy.” [Q, W9:28J 
But if [man's] soul [wickedly] slays ignorant of God Most High, 
[if man in his soul] 1 rusts futilities tha* lead astray, 

-as when a partner [with. God] is affirmed and called that 
from which God's name must be kept Eanxd, distant and high, — 
then [man's sotrlj wilJ suffer to perceive [his wicked!] ignorance^ 
and [again he suffers] longing for ]somc treasure of] knowledge* 
and [again, hr will suffer] despairing his loss; 

[then the soul], an immortal being made to be immortal, 
ran hope to come again to this world and win immortality's 
ulark, 

crying, 11 Ah, how we Long Ebr pife’s] return; 
never will we call our Lord’s signs lies,, 
but we will be faithful believers,” [Qur’an G;27] 

However, if [mao's soul] should have understanding of God, 

His necessary existence as it hits been set forth, 

and cax‘ii if [his soul] gets the body’s diseased condition, 

with a repulsive character and evil habits, 

but yet without trusting in futilities that lead astray, 

then [the soul] shall be punished for a nc lining to these tilings, 

but its penally fur involvement in them si tall be remitted 

after as long [a time] as it remained deeply engrossed in them, 

until &IE wickedness shall cease; |;J 

and then [man's soul] shall be snatched 

out from the Fire and shall enter the Garden. 

O may God set us [at Lastj among happy and righteous [souls], 
and may He call us up alive in company with those who low 
good, 


1,3 MS gl: [I.e., tmrLI] thf:F,-r- Itnarbstunr defect* [of body oeasej., then the dis- 
tress id II ctaw. Ei] tin? dtYirtt* Ujdk ■C.-Srwd lias rclcrred Ur [for distress that is rvrr- 
laSUiiK wild tu tli^l which passes away where I It sLates, “"Grid will nd fittgfrt when 
suflUeihing has I>m] pttijidr Kis associate, but forgives wfonnem 1 Hr wills for 
iumhitig else” [Qur’-uEi 4: 4HJ . t his is a$s(idiuii>TL [(if nnytiiLi^ with (rtnlj 

a. furifee belief, while anything oilseir th^n that is fponm condkfons of ibe body. 
[Frotss *lthri’$ coL«rrtL'H.iar^- on BnvdawM J fatr&L T.| 
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“upon whom no fear comes nor do lliey grieve,” 
[Qur^an 2:38* ctc.| 

May Hp craLher us “among those favored of God, 
dir prophets^. and people (if truth, 
tibc martyrs, and people of virtue,- 
Oh, they will hr excellent companions!" 

[Qur’an 4:G9] 


[END OF BOOK ONE] 
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BOOK 2: REALITIES Hi VINE 


SECTION L THE ESSENCE OF GOD 


Chapter i: Comprehensive Knowledge About God 


1 . hizaiidafwn of circular and infwrff sonw arguments 
Baydawi said: L 3t5* T 151 

a. Circular argument [is invalid]* because anyone with obvious intel- 
ligence would be absolutely certain that the existence of an effective 
cause is antecedent to the existence of its effect. Thus, if something 
were to produce ail effect upon its own antecedent cause then the 
implication would be that its own existence had preceded itsdl by 
two stages,, wliich is impossible. 

b. hfmifc ,r tries argument is seen to be invalid from two aspect* 

L The iirst [aspect] is that if causes were to be arranged in 
an unlimited scries* and if we were to assume two groups, one begin- 
ning from a particular effect and the other ] 152 from the effect 
which preceded it, both of them continuing on without limit, and if 
the second [‘longer group] should be fully aligned with the first by 
superimposition from the delimitation point [mentioned!* then the 
lesser one would be the same as the greater one. But if |tbc second 
‘longer 1 group] should not be exactly aligned, L 31b ihe impli- 
cation is, that it would be rut off, and then the first ['shorter 1 ] one 
would be greater than die second by one stage, but [the first] would 
be limited also. 

2, The second [aspect] is that if the totality of [all] realities 
possible should be arranged hi an unlimited scries, [the totality] then 
would have need for every single one of [die realities possible], and 
thus [the totality itself] would be a ‘possible reality 1 having need for 
a cause 1 , But the cause [needed by die totality] would be neither 
[the total Ely] itself nor would it he anything that had entered into the 
totality] , for [that cause] may he neither a cause for itself |as the 
totality] nor for [the totality’s] own causes, as in that case it would 
not be an ‘independent cause’ for the totality. Thus |Lbc independent 
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cruise] would be gometbing external to fthe totality ]; and something 
external to [the totality ol'J all the realities possible cannot itself be 
a ‘possible reality 1 * , 

Let no one say that the 'effective cause T [of this totality] would 
be [its[ units thaF are without limit. [ This; is localise] if what is 
meant by the effective ranse 1 should he the totality as the totality, 
then that would be the totality itself. But if what is meant by [the 
‘effective cause 5 ] should be that the effective cause would be each 
unit, then the implication would be that there wag a joining together 
of [many] independent causes’ to produce a single effect, which 
would be impossible, as in that case the effective cause w r ould have 
been within ilself and this we have invalidated. 1 

Isfahan] says; L 31ft, T 152, MS 16! a 

HOOK. 2 : REALITIES DIVINE 


After [Bay da wi | finished Book One on Realities Possible, he began 
Book Two on Realities Divine, setting it forth in three Sections: 1 
The essence of Cod; 1 * 2, The attributes of God; 3. The acts oS God 
and the acts of mankind. 


SECTION 1: THE ESSENCE OF GOD 

In Section I [Baydawi] sets forth three chapters: 

L Comprehensive knowledge about God; 3 * 2. Qualities not prop- 
erly attributable to God; 3 , Doctrine of the Divine Singularity, 1 ' 


1 Here y.r the end of Baydflwi"s [Bk 2. S I, Ch. L] Toph. 1, a puhELihtr's error 
L! found in both printed Arabic editions. Baydak's Topic 2 ['Proof for she EmJencr 
of the Necessary Ejusieni'J, oomprisdiig L 316:7" 14/ T lS2r7 13, wis mitbtktAly 
coined in at ihi$ point From a continuous MS of the Baydiiwi tail) by 

the scribe of the lithograph 0411100 |].|, and fhe mistake wu followed by die editor 
and typesetter of T. To correct this error, the editors of borh editions repeated this 
passage in. lLs proper place fo Jawing Jsfahani's commentary 00 Topic I at L 321/ 
T 155, The typeset edition. [T] has the whole passage | Baydavd's ['opic 2] cor- 
rectly ill ilS place. But the sc ribe of L, in talking hi* copy, copied only L 316:10-14 
in its proper place at L 321, omitting L 316:7-30. 

f [JT dltSl Allah la'aJa 1 ] 

1 ffr aJ-'ilm bihif 

H [ft al-tawhld]. 
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Chapter i: Comeeuujensive Knowledge Aj*otrr Guu 


In Chapter I [Baydawi] sets forth three topics: I Invalidation of 
circular and infinite series arguments; 2. Proof for C he existence of 
the Necessary Existent. 3. Experiential knowledge of God’s essence/ 


l , InTwlidalwn uj cirtular and utfjMU- «ri ei argvmmts 

a. Circular argument,- -w hieh is when there is dependence of one 
(hi tig (1.) upon another riling (2,) that in turn depends upon the ibr- 
rner (1 .), to one or more stages, — utands invalidated because anyone 
with obvious intelligence would he absolutely certain that the exist- 
ence of an effective cause precedes (he existence of its effect. For if 
a thing were to produce an effect upon its own antecedent effective 
cause, then the implication would be that it had existed preceding 
itself by two or more stages. And if a given thing were to produce 
an effect upon its own effective cause, then it would be antecedent 
to its own effective cause, and as its effective cause would be [already] 
something antecedent to itself, that given thing would then precede 
itself, l>erause the antecedent of an antecedent to a given thing wot Jd 
also be an antecedent to that thing. 

let no one ask [as a hypothetical case] why it would not be admis- 
sible that there be two given things, L 317 in which a) the quid- 
dity of each of them would be the effective cause for the existence 
of (he oilier, or in which b) (he quiddity of one of them would be 
the effective cause fur the existence of the ocher, wiffi the existence 
of the second being the cause for the existence of the first; thus, 
each of them would be an effective cause for the existence of the 
other, and there would be no implication that a given thing would 
be antecedent to itself. 

We hold, in such a [hypothetical] case, that there would be no 
circular argument, became no thing would precede itself, since no 
thing would precede something antecedent to itself. The existence 
of both these two given things would be as effects of the quiddity 
of the other, on the first supposition; and the existence of the sec- 
ond thing would be as the effect of the quiddity of the first thing, 6 


[Ji maVifat riii&uhij, 

C with T GilLnwisj^ Lr. insert? [hr; dajia- M i>n thr jatimid syppoflhiiin 1 " mluntliULLty 
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with die existence of the first deriving from die existence of the sec- 
ond, [both their existences being] on the second supposition. Our 
discussion here is on ‘circular argument** not on anything else. 

Further it would not be admissible for a quiddity alone without 
[ possessing its own] existence to be the effective cause of some [other] 
existence. [This is] because we know as an imperative necessity that 
the cause of' an [other] existent must itself be an existent' 1 antecedently 
to the existence of it s effect. 

Objection has been raised* that 

1. if by the antecedence of an effective cause to its effect the 
meaning should he that [the cause] has need for |the effect]* then 
we do not grant \TS I6lb l hat a given thing [a) having need for 
a second thing (b) that needs A third tiling (c) would itself (a] be 
[identical to] die second thing having a need (b) for that third thing 
(c). [This is] because, if that should he the case, then the existence 
of the given thing having the need fa) would he Lm possible when- 
ever the second filing needed should exist, (b) and the third thing 
(c) — needed by the second thing having a need (b) — should not exist. 

But that j$ not the case ] continues Razi], For if we were to assume 
die eitisteiK-r of the proximate cause of the effect, together with the 
iiouedsience of the remote cause, then die effect would exist of 
necessity; otherwise* there would be an implicit retardation of the 
effect from the proximate cause, which would be impossible. However, 

2, if by the antecedence of die effective cause to its effect the 
meaning should be something Other than that there is a need for it, 
then certainly you [who are disputing with Razi] would have to give 


here, according to the MS and MS Garrett W9Ka, well as using it correctly at 
(He end of the sentence. 

J MS (ti: [Le.J Lli itsdf [bi-al-dhAt]. 

Note here a variation in ttir rcxtR: T shows both preceding nouns a: "an exis- 
tent* [Sllal a3-mftwjfld yajib ,m tabuin mawjiklah]; L omits the letter [mim] from 
rhe second noun, reading 1 [wujfldah]; the MS reads ['illat aJ-wujfijd yajib an takun 
mawjQdah],. but the first noun reveals rhe shadow of the letter fmfm] where the 
scribe scraped away the ink: MS Garrett 98911a is the same 51 s T 

9 \C$ gL: KJy the i^onhy Imam Fakhr al-Din Raj.i. 

L 3 1 7 gi thi.s objection by rhe Imam [F.D. Rim] is quoted by Lhe aullior of the 
Seha’if where he- says, 'The Imam objected to their doctrine rbat anything that is 
coiHiiliuiihd upon some thin, t; else that is eooditkn'ial Ls itself' CofitiiliotiaL, [ K.i’t^-il said 
ib at the proximate cause vnouid iw sufficient For the existence of an effect, even if 

it wetv assumed that its existence marlr rujeessary the rsiscenrr oi' ihc pllfici bnt 
]jy remote cause existed, So The fHhqt really ia not condalinnal upon rhe remote 
f^USC- Tima, he understood that anyibing eonriiiional upon sornclhiiiig else tliat is 
conditional woukl not ncecessarily be something conditional itself " 
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| us; and Razi], a clarification of |and information about vour] con- 
cept of it, so that we might consider hs validity or its invalidity. 

An objection' 1 here is that we do not grant that the premise is 
false, — namely, our statement that the existence of the given thing 
having the need (a) would be impossible whenever there should exist 
the second thing needed {b} and there should not exist the third 
thing (c) needed by the second thing having a need (b). 

[Razi’s] statement is that if we were to assume the existence of 
the proximate cause of the effect together with the nonexistence of 
the remote cause, then die effect would exist necessarily. 

Hut our [i c,, Isfahan! Y] position is that we do tio( grani this. 

[RaziY] statement is that otherwise, there would be an implicit 
retardation of [he effect from the proximate cause. 

To which we [Isfahan]] say, * L Ycs, [it would be implied], but why 
have you [i.e.i* the objector to Rail] said that it would be impossi- 
ble? For the proximate cause h not [he complete cause of an effect 
but pari of it, and it would be admissible for an effect io be retarded 
from a part of the complete cause. 

This 111 is not a direr L line of reasoning, because even if we were 
to grant lltat the proximate cause is a pari of the complete cause., 
nevertheless ii is the part That necessitates the cheep as there is noth- 
ing intermediate between it and the realization of ihe effect. Thus, 
it is not possible for there to be a retardation of (he effect from it, 
this fact being derived from the impossibility for there to be vari- 
ance between, a premise T 153 and its conclusion, 11 

It is entirely right to take the position that, 

I. ii" the meaning of [Rari’sj statement — that the effect would 
exist of necessity if the existence of the effect’s proximate cause were 
assumed along with the nonexistence or rite remote cause, — is that 
the effect would exist in the very nature of the case, then thar mean- 
ing would be impossible. Indeed, then. 1 can be no implication from 

q MS gl: [This is] m rebuttal of (Ra^iY] statement, (l Bu(. that is pm i.he raAc.'' 

The pajidge beginning with the previous objtf-rlLnn attributed to I'.D. Rari may 
end with this hilLer objection, ddc contemporary with Rari and related by him. 
Surii a nrtMJijig would In the personal pronouns in ilii* lattep objection, e-g-, "we' 1 
being the objector and "our staLrment’' referring to Rad. The dialogue following 
may then be mrerprelrd ,t c . between Isiah-ani in the first person. the objector lei die 
second pe-rson, and Ran in the third person. 

'' MS gl: That is, it admits that the effcet may vary fr^rn ]>a.rt of the complete 
fiiuse. 

I! MS gl: As ftn answer to the siAtement, “'If what is meant. . . ” etc. 
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assuming <hc existence of iho proximate cause together with the tjotj- 
exislence of the remote cause dial die effect would necessarily have 
existence in the very nature of the case. The eliccfs existence in the 
very nature of the case would be implied necessarily only if Lhe prox- 
imate cause were to be an existent present in the very nature of the 
case* L 318 and our assumption that the proximate eause would 
have existence does not imply that its existence would lx: within the 
very nature of the case. Further* 

2. if what is meant by [Rail's quoted statement] is that die 
effect would [even] have existence, on the hypothesis that the prox- 
imate cause were to have existence Logelher with the nonexistence 
of the remote cause, then we would not gram any necessity to it on 
that hypothesis either, because that hypothesis would be impossible. 17 
Thus it is admissible that there w r ould he no necessity for the cheer's 
existence, on that impossible hypothesis, MS 362a 

However, even if its necessity 13 were to be granted upon that 
hypothesis, nevertheless there can be no implication from this that 
the given thing (a) having a need for a second tiling (b) having a 
need for a third thing (c) thereby would not [itself j have a need for 
that same thing in the very nature of the case, 'Thai implication 
would hold only if that hypothesis should be an actual fact in the 
very nature of the ease; so therefore this would he inijMMsihle. 

Our discussion on the invalidity of circular argument is in regard 
to the very nature of due case, [and is] not merely an assumed 
hypothesis. 

b. Infinite series argument) — namely, that the two accidental qualities 
of cause and effort may be arranged in a ranting order u in a sin- 
gle series from a specified -effect and on without limit, stands inval- 
idated from two aspects. 

L The first aspect [showing the invalidity of infinite series argu- 
ment] is that if causes should lx arranged in an unlimited series, 
and if we were to assume two groups, one beginning from a specified 


12 MS gi: BcfaiL-ic thr existeree of the- pmKiniptc fanse depends upon ihe remote 
eausq and if what is being depended upon w^ro nonexistent, that %vhnrh is depend- 
ent would udI exist. 

n MS .pi - r.t., lor the efietl’s PKisLeHCe, 

11 L, the MS- and MS Garrett 9891 3!a read “sec in ranking order" katulqil. 
The MS fora a. gloss: “i.e- arranged in order” lyac&raclAbj, while the Garretc MS 
9BSHa supplies its j^loss "i.e,, co increase gradually” iyaiaz&yad], 1 alone reads “art* 
joined together” [yatataqaT 
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effect and the other from the effect preceding it, with both [groups) 
continuing on without limit, and then if the second [group [ should 
be put into alignment by superimpowition with the first from the 
point of limitation, so that the beginning of die second group would 
fit over the specified effect which is the beginning of the first group, 
then the shorter one would be equal to the longer one. but if the 
second group should not be fully aligned with the first group by 
superimposition in die manner mentioned, then the implication would 
be lhai the second group had been c.lic off, ihus implying that it was 
Limited, while the first group would be longer than it by only one 
stage, so it also would !>e limited , 

a} An objection might he raised not granting that if the sec- 
ond group should not bo fully aligned wiLh the first group by super- 
imposition thru ihe implication would hm that (lie second group had 
been cut short, since it is admissible that the lack of alignment would 
be on account of our inability to estimate the supCrimpoaition, for 
to estimate the supe imposition of an unlimited [group] upon an 
unlimited [group] is impossible, 1 ^ 

b) | Another objection might be raised] also that this itnpos’ 
sibility would be inferred only from the totality [of the two groups ], li 
for it is admissible that the totality would be impossible but that 
each of its parts by itself would not to be impossible. 

c} TAnd another objection might be raised] also that this 
[impossibility] would be inconsistent with 

1) temporal phenomena 1, having no beginning point, and 

with 

2) rational souls, for both of these [entity groups] are 
without limit, according to those who speak of mpcrimposition, IH and 
the argument continues about them. 19 


■' NTS gl: Because cstimarimi [wahm] is a corporeal power in being limited and 
not able to perceive what is unlimited. 

b MS gt: Which iis to anuinr two series, one of which begins Truir a Epecilkil 
efierl uset lire oilier From the cttccl which precedes it, bcih oF LheFn eoEUircuing in 
series infinitely, with snperimpusition in she wav itieotiorted. 

■' MS gl: i,e. f [sueh us] the iiiovruicnls of the celesiial spheres, 

:n MS gl: l.f., the phikwpHm 

: ' J MS gl: Tlus is- because we may assume two senes of numbers, due of which 
irieee^ses to Hiii iiiftFtiiy arid tlie crtlrer increase* to u thousand of such [infamies]- 
Then they are superimposed one upon the other so ihai ihe beginning tsF the longer 
lwu’ U esaeilv on the beginning of the sliorrer erne. ltie logical deduction wmuld 
be the iime, even though brtth .wrieR are infinite by necessity. 
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aj-a„ The answer to the first objection is that our inability 
to estimate the superiinpositinn does not prove that the supr rim po- 
sition is impossible; for ii is admissible that we may be unable to 
estimate the superiitiposition, but that the superimposition may sti ll 
be possible in accordance with an assumption of the reason. We 
may assume ihene is a superimposition here, and we need not be 
diverted as to whether there is inability Or ability to estimate the 
eoint~kient:c, So wc say [in answer] that if the superimposition assumed 
should be possible MS 162b and the second group should he fully 
aligned with she first, then the implication would be that the lessee 
ar»d the greater are equal, which would be impossible. But if the 
superimposition should not be possible and the second gToup should 
not be fully aligned with the first, then the cause for die lack of a 
fitted stipe rim position would be only the disparity between the two 
groups," 1 ’ Indeed, the impossibility of the superimposition of two 
groups representing one species of quantity, namely, number; would 
be only on account of the disparity, and that is L 319 imperative, 

b) -a The answer to (he second objection is that if die com- 
bination fof the two groups of entities] should be an impossibility, 
then it would have to be that one of the parts [of the combination] 
would he an impossibility; and the assumption | with each part| would 
be that either another of the remaining parts is successfully reiib 
iaed, 21 or [the impossibility'] is in [the combination] itself. In iliis case 
here each part of the combination is not an impossibility, assuming 
that die remaining parts are successfully realized. Thus, one of the 
Barger] parts would be an impossibility in itself, while each [smaller] 
part of the combination would be ill, itself a possibility; all except 
for the series [or, group] itself being unlimited. Therefore, an util un- 
ited scries would be an impossibility, and this is the goal of the 
demonstration. 

c) l)-a. As for [the answer ro the third objection, first part] 
the inconsistency with an arranged Order of things that are not 
exist eni in reality, as motion-change thai has no beginning point, — 
would not enter [the argument.], because a series as such would riot 


44 MS gl: Not by reason of -our inability to estimate the superimpusitiiHi. 
il L 3-19 gh As irs the case of [total} blackness Slid whiteness, Their existent* 
together 3E2 one IhhJv is impossible, because Gtlf of the two would be impossible 
assuming Lhe reality of the other; wliileEiess, for example: , is impossible assuming, 
the reality of blackness tit [he body. 
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cxisl. Rather, the everlasting; fact is chat what does exist is hut one 
of | die series* | parrs, and co superimpose [aJl| its parts jat once| 
would not be conceivable at all, 

c}2) a, Similarly, [the answer to the third objection, second 
part, is that] the inconsistency- wit}] ail unlimited number of tiling's 
existing together but having no arranged order derivable from their 
linkage together in external existence- -would nor enter [the argument}. 

In the case of things iti an arranged order, if there should be 
superimposed upon a part of the greater group something 22 in its 
same degree, lhe]i it would Ik; impossible for another part to be 
superimposed on it, rather., the other part would be superimposed 
on something else,* 3 Of course, there would be left over some part 
on which nothing would be superimposed, and as it would not lx 1 
in an arranged order tins left over would not be conceivable, and 
so the proof would not be complete in such a case. 

It lias, been shown in what wc have set forth that the proof by 
snperijnposition would be complete only in (lie case of things that 
would be existent all in a single time duration and dial would have 
an order of natural placement, 21 as things that accept attributes 
together witSt attributes, a] id causes together with effects, and [the 
proof by superimposilion] would not be complete in a case where 
one of these two conditions 25 would be missing. 

2, The second [aspect showing die invalidity or infinite series 
argument] is that die sum total of all the realities possible arranged 
in an unlimited series would be in need for every single one of |the 
realities possible], and thus the totality itself would be a possible real- 
ity having need for a cause, 

a; Bui that cause may not be the totality itself, because of 
the impossibility of a thing being the cause of itself; otherwise, the 
implication would lx that the thing was preceding itself. MS 163a 

b) Nor may [that cause] be any one T 154 of [the rotai- 
Mys] units, because the totality should not be required by any one 
unit to be necessarily dependent upon some other unit. 

c) Nor may [that cause] be something that has entered 
whhiu the totality, because what lias entered within the totality may 


21 MS gf Urn'll as the (irsi part of tfc>L- second, group- 
MS gJ: Namriy, [he second pan olfiln* tirsc series. 

'' T complmnnm rhe bj ?ddiEl(J 'placemen! 1 [wad'f]. 
A MS gl: I t, an arranged oricr and actual fjostfnof- 
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not he the cause of itself nor [the cause] of its own causes, Thus, 
whatever bud entered within [the totality] could not by itself be an 
independent cause of the totality, because just an the totality would 
be depending upon [what had entered], so it would also be depend- 
ing upon ihe causes of [what bad entered]. Therefore, the [needed] 
cause of the totality would be extern aJ to the totality, and each indi- 
vidual pan l>I' the totality could not possibly occur apart from that 
cause that is external to it If the case should he otherwise, then a 
portion of [the totality] would have no need lor she external entity; 
a i id the external entity by itself would not be the cause of the total- 
ity, but rather, it, would be together with the cause of that portion 
[of the totality] having no need lor the external entity. But this [rea- 
soning] is conC r«Ty to the hypothesis, 

d) Nor may that entity external to the totality of realities 
possible that are arranged in an unlimited series be itself [merely] 
a possible reality, but rather, it would bo a necessary being in itself, 
[This is] because, 

t) if it should be [merely] a possible reality in itself then 
it would have need for a cause, and then the totality of possible 
realities arranged in an unlimited hypothetical series would not be 
a complete series , [This is] because of the inherent necessity for [the 
external entity] and its cause to precede all tile parts of the hypo- 
thetical series, because jthe external entity [ and its cause then would 
be [merely] a part of the whole totality . But this false] would be 
eontrary to (he hypothesis. 

2) But if it should be a necessary being in itself then by 
inherent necessity it would be L 320 one end of the unlimited 
series, because it would be bound in with the series, for if in should 
be in the midst of the series then the implication would be that it 
was [merely | a caused effect. But this would be contrary to the 
assumption. And ir it should be bound in with the series but is not 
in the midst of it, then it would constitute one end, and so the series 
would be terminated tsy it. And then the aeries, would be limited, 
a I Though the assumption was that it was unlimited- Thus the nan- 
limitation of the series would he impossible. For if an assumption 
ihai something had occurred should logically imply that it did not 
occur* then (he occurrence of that tiling would be impossible. 

l^t no one say (hat the effective cause of a totality would be its 
individual units chat an: unlimited in number. Our [bfahani] posi- 
tion is that, 
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a) il' wha£ is meant hy the ‘units, bring the effective cause' 
should be the whole in itself,, then rhar would be fhc same a^ the 
totality itself- h would be impossible for it to be the effective cause 
of the totality because of the impossibility for a thing' to be the 
effective cause of itself. And, 

h) if what is meant by the 'units bring the effective cause' 
should be that each one is an effective cause, then the implication 
would be that there would be a joining together of independent 
effective causes to produce a single effect, which would be impossi- 
ble. Further, the implication would lie that the effective cause for 
(be whole series would be something that had entered within it, and 
that we invalidated, 

1) An objection has been raised [as a question], if by the 
'cause 1 you mean the whole sum of things of which every single tine 
veiifiably has need for [ihis cause], then why would il not be admis- 
sible for all the units together as a whole MS Iti^b to be the 
cause of themselves or, if by the ‘cause’ you mean an agent, then 
why would it not be admissible for a portion of [the units] to be 
an agent? But as for [BaydawTs] statement that whatever has entered 
within [a totality] cannot be the cause of itself nor of its own causes, 
that much is granted. 

Then [EaydawTs] statement is that the factor that has entered 
within [the totality] may not by itself lie the cause of the totality. 
Our [Isfahani's] position is that this would be impossible; but, it 
would be admissible for the entering factor by' 1 itself to he the cause 
of the totality, if by the ‘"cause 7 the meaning should be the ‘agent 7 

l)-a. The response [to tins objecting question) is that 
what is meant by the 'cause’ is an independent cause’, s that is, an 
entity that for its own efficacy does not need an assistant that was 
not part of itself. For the independent cause in this sense, it would 
be absolutely inadmissible that it be the units themselves, because an 
independent cause would have to be antecedent to the effect. Nor 
would it he admissible lor it to he any one of the units, because the 
efficacy of each unit would depend upon an assistant, not a part of 
itself. Nor would [the cause admissibly] be some portion of the units, 
because a portion’s [function as) cause would be more appropriately 


■ h ' MS #1: |lrC.,J in its activity; (lien the proof would be complete wilhoul pro- 
viding for the objection. 
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an independent cause, because the efficacy of the portion would Yk 
by assistance from the portion'!: cause that was not a part of itself, 
ill contrast to ihe efficacy of itself as cause. 

Further, on the assumption that what h meant by the 'cause’ 
would be the 'agent’,, it would not be admissible for a portion of 
| the units] to lie the agent, because the linkage of the* totality to 
each portion is such that the units subsist in [the portion] on an 
equality, so it would not be more appropriate that one portion of 
i hem be an agent rather than another portion, from this standpoint.-' 
TSut it would be more appropriate that the cause of every portion 
tie the agent rather than that portion, because the units subsist in 
the portion's cause fas seen] From two aspects, the one being because 
of [the cause] itself, and i he other being because of [the cause 'sj 
effect . In that case, 36 there would be a refutation of what lias been 
said Lo the effecL that jl would be admissible for what succeeds the 
first plied and on without limits Lo be a cause in view of the fact 
that if [the succession] were realized then the totality necessarily 
would be realized. Because it is not sufficient, if a thing is to be an 
independent cause, 1. 3-21 ihac merely the effect be realized when 
the thing itself is realized, For if it were to be assumed that [the 
thing] was a cause,, then [in turn] its own cause would have the 
causality more appropriately than the thing itself, on account of wliat 
we have already mentioned. 

2} Another objection has been raised that the units would 
either have to have a single existence in addition to the [separate] 
existences of the parts, or that they would not. 

If it should be the first alternative, then wo | Isfahan! ] do not grant 
that it would he inadmissible lor Lhe units in their totality to be a 
cause . 39 

[Baydawi’s] statement is that this would imply that the thing [in 
question] was antecedent, to ilself, But we Say that wc do not grant 
that. That would be implied only If the units, as Inring existent in 
a single existence,, should be rhe rausc of units as being the same,' 1 " 
which would be impossible. Rut it would be admissible for the units. 


Jl MS £t: l.e, i Jthhji the* standpoint of subsistence, 

114 On ittp- assumption (hat what is hy the 'cauas’ b that which fhr its -nwti 

efficacy has no need for air] assistant not a part nf itself 
MS gl: Lo., (he cause of a single -additional existence. 

Hl MS jjl: I.-e., as hein^ existcnit in one existence. 
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MS Ifr4a as each of thrir parts is an existent having a special exis- 
tence. to he a cause of mats as existent* in a single existence addi- 
tional to the [Individual] existences of the parts,. Thus, the totality 
of the units, ax being existents, would 1 m: the cause of the existence 
of the totality as a whole. 

If it should be the second alternative, [in the objection above, i.c,, 
chat the units would not have to have a single existence separate 
from the parts' individual existences], then we do not grant that in 
that case [the totality] would be in need of a cause, Tltat would be 
implied only if it should have an existence different from the | indi- 
vidual | existences of (he parts, and that is not the caw. 

2)-a. The answer [to the objection] is that the [individ- 
uated] units 11 as such are different from each [complete] entity and 
their existence is dilEcrent from the 1 existence of each complete entity, ” 
fur their existence is itself {identical to] the existences of the pares, 
ami there is no doubt at all that the existences of the parts is different 
from the existence of each complete entity, For T 155 the exis- 
tence of each complete entity is the part that gives subsistence to 
the existences of the parts, and differs" from all of them, Rut [the 
complete entities] in their existences have need for each one of the 
parts; and what has need lor something else is a possible reality, and 
thus would have a cause. 

Jim it would not he admissible for the cause of the existences [of 
the complete entities] to Nr the individuated units themselves as exist- 
enta; otherwise, the implication would lie that a thing would neces- 
sarily precede itself which is impossible. .Nor would it be [admissible 
for the cause of the existences of the complete entities to be] some 
factor entering within them, because it would he more appropriate 
for an entering factor assumed to he their cause, if it should be the 
cause for the individuated units in their entirety. 

Therefore it has been determined chat (the agency supporting the 
whole scries of cause and effect] would be an external and necessarily 


1,1 MS gl: I’j-rh one of the individuations [afrid], 

■' MS gl: l c„ assuming that (he single units do not have an exUlcrtce in addi- 
lion to the ejdstencr of the parts. 

33 L 321 gt: By a difference chat is- on account of ihr relationship [Tiaythtyati] 
iiurl the logical omHlcEr-nihon [aUTtihir] and the general state [nJ-ijmiil] and (he 
derail [ai-i^lREl]. For The difference is not beivwn the LwO exigences Cecity 
dhat} bur in logical consideration, for the ejct*iciu:c of rhe lolalily is not a sius^e 
thing, additional to the existences of the parts. 
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existent being, with whom the 'unlimited series 1 would terminate:, as 
we have set Fori h. 14 


Baydawi said, L 321 [i,e,, 3 1 G:7— 1 4-];^ T 155 

if Proof for tin existence of the Necessary Existent 

Two reasons prove His existence. 

a, There is no doubt at all about the existence of a temporal phe- 
nomenon, 

1. Every temporal phenomenon is a possible reality, otherwise, 
it would not be nonexistent at one time and existent at another 
lime. 

2. Every possible reality has a cause, and djai [causej inevitably 
will lx: either a necessary reality, or something terminating with [a 
necessary reality], because of the impossibility of both ‘circular’ and 
infinite series' arguments 

b. There is no doubt at all about the existence of an existent 
entity. Indeed, 

L if this should be a necessary reality, then that would be the 
iojgicaJ goal of die proof demonstration. And 

2. if it should be a possible reality, then it would have a nec- 
essary cause either as its beginning point or as an intermediary. 

Let no one object that, tf [the possible reality’s cause | should be 
a necessary reality, ihen [the possible reality's] 'exigence 1 ' would be 
something additional [to its ^quiddity 1 ] , as has already been shown 
in the body of this book N [ This is because] then [the possible real- 
ity 7 ] would have need for its essence, which jthen] would be the 
^caustd for [the possible reality’s 'existence ‘| either directly in con- 
tact with or entirely dislinet from [its being]. 'This implies that its 
‘essence' together with its ‘existence' would precede boil] [the pos- 
sible reality's] 'existence' and its 'possibility’, according to our cxpla- 


3H Tlir placing < if ihese ujpiot on chr: rfjivjion rtf 'rirciiLtr argun-tcni’ and 'infinite 
series argnmen!’ nvighi well have been exported smung the earlier copies on 'Logi- 
c-iil reasoning 1 . Their placemen l here in Book 2 “Rmffiiica Divine' 1 is thui a review 
and rfiatfinnaiion of rhfir significance, because they precede immediately (he im- 
pertant assertions of the faith. Baydawi is giving assurance do lusJtant believers as 
well Hi opponents that his coEnttig 1 lectures will haw in rhem no devious or flimsy 
amiiflenlation. 

Ji Iei Book 1, Section L t’liapfer 2, Topic 3. 
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nation chat [this] ’essence' iti itself makes [the possible reality's] 'exis- 
tence 1 necessary, apart from any reference to its "existence’ or 'non- 
existence*, 3 * 

Isfahan] says; Ij 323, T 155, MS Hi4a 

2- Proof for the existence of the- A&e.vitiry Existtni 

T^'O [logical] aspects indicate [the existence of tire Necessary Existent], 
one being with reference to ‘temporality 1 , the other with reference 
TO 'possibility*. 

a. The licit [logical] aspect [indicating the existence of the Necessary 
Existent] is that there Is no doubt in Lhct {‘axe of the existence; of a 
1 temporal phenomenon 1 , eveiy temporal phenomenon being a ^pos- 
sible reality', Indeed, if every temporal phenomenon should not l>c 
a possible reality r , then it would not Ijc a nonexistent at otic time 
and an existent at another time: but such a conclusion is obviously 
false. Thus, every temporal phenomenon is aai existent alter having 
not been [such], that is, after having been nonexistent and then 
becoming existent, and by necessity it is nonexistent L 322 at one 
time and existent at another time. 

An explanation of the logic used hem is that if [the temporal phe- 
nomenon] should not be a 'reality possible’, then it would be either 
something 'necessary in itself* or 'impossible in itself. This is because 


v ' L 321 gl: "I he Pliilosopl'iera.’ method Ln proving the existence of the Netessary 
Ewrai U: There is rw doubt at all about the existence of any existent. If ilw< 
shcrtild be the riectssaiy existent, then that would lit: the i^oal of the proof If that 
should he a possible, then there must bp some cause which caused its existence ro 
Im* preferable iq its iionevisrenoe (or which made it exist rather than continue onn- 
rxistentj, We [hen transfer chc argument in it. Then would follow either the circular 
argument or the infinite series argument, both of which die impossible. Or, we end 
up with the Necessary Existent, which is the intended goal of the licmons tuition , 

[ The ptoof of the satnejp actOrdijig to the MulakaliLmun, b that the creation of 
the world has been proved. There is no chwlji at all about tlie existence of a twn- 
poraJ phencwn-mrin, and every lemjKira] phenomenon necessarily has a cause char 
produced it. Then either circular argument or infinite scries argirmcrii occurs, both 
of which arc impossible; or the argument ends wiLh the Eternal One that has sro 
nertl of a cause in Ltitr first case which is what in meant tjy the Necessary Existent. 

These two methods are bastd cm tin- impossibility of the existence of both Lhe 
possible reality and the temporal plienoLiicnon withour a cause that give* them exii- 
tfnce p and cm the impossibility of eircuiar arid infiniue senes arguments. [From 
M/iq±iii! tif-F/iinn/fffi. by al-Ghasiiili | 
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of the necessity to restrict every conceptual undemanding to some- 
thing that is tidier “possible*, or ‘necessary" Or “impossible 1 ', in accor- 
dance with a proper division [of real concepts].' 17 If one 55 of the three 
should be excluded, then the determination would come to one of 
the other two. And if it should be something ^necessary" -VIS l (i4h 
then it would be always existent, or if it should be something ‘impos- 
sible* then it would be always nonexistent; Otherwise, ills 1 reverse 
would be implied. And if it should be always existent or always 
nonexistent, then it would not lie nonexistent at one time and exis- 
tent ' y\ another. Therefore is is established that every temporal phe- 
nomenon is a possible reality, 

Every possible reality has a cause that by necessity is an existent, 
and that existent cause must cither he a necessary reality in itself or 
terminate in a necessary reality. ['Ibis is] because [of (he fact chat] 
circular argument and infinite senes argument are both impossible, 

b. The second [logical aspect indicating the existence of the Nec- 
essary Existent]' 11, is that there is no doubt ac all about the existence 
of an existent thing- Thai existent [iliing] then would be either a 
‘necessary reality 5 or a ‘possible reality^ because an existent must be 
comprised within these two categories in accordance with a proper 
division [of concepts]. So, if that existent should be a necessary real- 
ity ? then that would be the desired logical giml [rtf l he argument]. 
But if die existent should be a possible reality, then it would have 
as its [existent] cause a necessary reality either as its beginning or 
as an intermediary. Otherwise, the implication is that the argument 
would be either circular or an infinite series, and the invalidation of 
both of these has preceded. 


11 MS j$l: This is j ud^m-c-iiL by negation between two propositions as lo their 
truth or falsity, as wltcrL A number is dither even or odd 
w MS g|: 1 mc-JEt the possible, in this, assumption. 

n L 35^ gl: L'nrirrf.Laiid that sontr people adirm tIu^ tfmpntr&l origination and 
the possibility of the unive-rr-r., ihco Lhcy prove the existence of che Maker, may He 
he praised .titd cjraJrcd. Tbrs is the method which the Muta.kallLm.un and also some 
philosophers use. 

Others cake into consideration Lire circumstance of existence and prow by Logi- 
cal reasoning jTri-iil-iii$£ir] |the universe’s! existence, that it is either rrecessary, or 
possible, upon establishing die exiac ]Ke of Lbc Necessary Erislent. This U die rutthod 
which Shaykh Abu ‘Ali |lbn Siliial used in tiis book, til-Ith&ti, The author [here 
Islkhanlj tvfnemf ti> the first method as [m] I he firsi reason, aivrt rhr second a? [in | 
the second. [From slur tiharh Haditfu . J 

MS gl; If [Isfahan! J turd siu-d (at tire Iw^nniniEt of Topic 2] that the second 
reason witii reference to ‘existence’, it would have been belief. 
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Let no one object by saying that it would be impossible for the 
[^xi stent] cause of a ‘possible reality’ 1.0 be a ‘necessary reality 1 either 
as its beginning or as an intermediary. [This is] because if the cause 
of a possible reality should be a necessary' reality, then the [caused] 
'existence 1 would be an addition . - ' 1 according to the preceding dis- 
cushions, namely, ihai [the cause’s] ‘existence’ would be a factor 
additional [to the quiddity] both in a possible reality and in a nec- 
essary reality . 12 

Therefore, if the 'existence 4 should be a factor added [to the pos- 
sible reality's, ‘quiddity J J , then [‘existence’ also] would lie a 'charac- 
teristic’ of the [possible reality’s] ‘essence’, and a ’characteristic 1 needs 
an essence, the essence being something other than [the character- 
istic]. Thus, 'existence’ needs something other than itself, and every- 
thing needing something else is a 'possible reality . 

And, every possible reality has a cause, so die cause of this [new 
entity, whether is 'existence 1 or a ‘possible reality"] would be cither 
'directly contacting [its effect f, that is, |the cause would be] cither 
‘itself 5 or one of its * 3 attributes, or [the cause would be] ‘distinctly 
separate [from its effect]’, that is, [die cause would be] something 
other than itself or one of iLs attributes. 

Ulus, if its cause should be in direct contact with [this new entity],, 
then the implication would be that [the cause's] essence together 
with its existence would be antecedent to (the new 7 entity’s] exis- 
tence, And this fact would imply | oil her] thai the entity in question 
would be preceding itself, if [its] antecedent existence should be iden- 
tical to [its] subsequent existence, or dial [the entity in question] 
would be an existent twice over, if [its antecedent and subsequent 
existences] should not be identical; blit this would l>e impossible by 
necessity. But, if its cause should be something distinctly separate 
[from this new emityj, ihen (he implication would be thsL the ‘■nec- 
estiary reality 1 would be a ‘possible reality 1 . However, this [argument] 
is contrary to the hypothesis,** 


The MS alone of sources used iwhls lure. t: tn tin: essence” [UI-dluLt]. 

w L 322 gl: In cht* book's | preceding! test, the topic on existence [i.-e., Book 1, 
Scciimt 1, Chapter 2 , Topic 3], there asr proofs indicating diat [fact]. Thus, [the 
cause's] existence would he an accidental quality of Jis 'twence'. 

45 MS gl: I.c., of the essence's [own] attributes. 

il MS gl: Because a ‘necesaoy reality' is one the essence of which require its 
™ existence. [This is] in contrast to a 'possible reality 1 ', since a possible reality is 
one lhat docs noL require either its own existence or its nonexistence. 
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Our [Isfahani] position is that we have explained how [the Necessary 
Existent Y| essence in itself necessarily requires His own | specified 
existence, without regard for [any other kind of] existence or non- 
existence. Thus* there is no implication that existence precedes itedf, 
or that it would be an existent twite Over, assuming its cause to be 
in direct contact. 

The truth is that the [specific] existence of [God Most High] is 
identical with Himself Q.e., His essence], and so it floes not need a 
■'cause 3 ; thus the objecting argument fails apart. 

Baydawi said: L 322* T 155 


3. Experiential knowledge of (hd’a essence 

The doctrine of the philosophers is that human ability is not sufficient 
to [gain] experiential knowledge of [God's] essence. [ This is] because 
His essence is neither conceivable by intuition nor receptive to a 
delimiting definition, since any composition within Himself is excluded. 

On that account when Moses 16 was asked about [God], he replied 
by Mating [God's] properties and His attributes* but [Moses] was 
considered insane, L 323 Then [Moses] spoke of [divine] attributes 
that art more clearly apparent saying, 

‘'Perhaps now you wiH understand?" [Qurian 26:28] 

Further, [the philosophers held that] descriptive definition docs 
not provide information about f God's | reality. Disagreeing with |the 
philosophers], the Mutakallimun rejected any restriction [upon human 
knowledge], and tried to convince [the philosophers | that the real- 
ity of [God] Most High is an incorporeal existence, and that this 
[existence | is a knowabJe reality. 


MS gl: Because the objecting argument is based on the premiar chai 'cxri- 
tenis:* fcs something adriilionsl in I he Ncceuary kxjntcnc. [ISMi., alMotmU': existence 
is added; specdJae e;ditcticc is nor. F,d.] 

^ I, emits any formula after Mows’ name; T and nhc MS add* '' Pence upon 
him' 1 fatayhi aUsalim]. Baydawi briefly rdatea Mosea' encounter with Pharaoh from 
Sin il l 2d [al-SiuL'ara 1 , and cuds ivilb a quotation fro::] it. 
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Isfahan! says- L 323, T 133, MS I65a 

3 , Experiential htnuMdgt of God's essence 

The doctrine held by the. 1 philosophers and by ahGhazali firom among 
us, 47 and by Dirar from the early scholars/ 4 is that human ability is 
insufficient io fgaiti| an experiential knowledge of the essence of 
[God | Most High. [This isl lieeause an experiential knowledge of 
His essence would be either by way of intuition, or by way of log- 
ical reasoning, and both of these [ways or knowing] would be invalid. 

The first [alternative, by intuition] is invalid because His essence 
is not something conceivable 49, T lift by intuition, and this is the 
consensus [of scholars]. "Hie second [alter native, by logical reason- 
ing] is invalid because knowledge derived from logical reasoning 
comes either hy way of a delimiting definition or of a descriptive 
definition, and both of these [definitions] would be invalid. 

a. A delimiting definition would be invalid because [God s] essence 
is not receptive to delimitation, because such a delimiting definition 
would apply only to something composite, as you have learned, and 
•composition is excluded from Him. 

For that reason, 54 when Pharaoh 51 asked Moses., peace upon him, 
about the reality of [Godj Most High, saying. 

"And what may be [this] H Lord of the worlds'?" [Qur'an 2fi: 2 3] 
for the question, “what” cut] be only a question about the ideality — 
Moses, peace upon him, replied l>y setting forth [what are God's] 
properties and His attributes, .saying, 

"He is the Lord of the heavens and the earth and all that is 
between them, if you mean to have sure knowledge.” [Qur'an 2fi:24j 
| Moses] did this in order to call attention to the fact ilmt the real- 
ity or [God ? sJ essence may not be known except by declaring [what] 
things are given subsistence by Him, as there is nothing chat gives 
[Ciod] subsistence, since in Him there is no composiiioti- 


4 I.e., the Asha'jifdi. The MS vowds the name as lal-Chasali]. 

49 MS tf; ].*., the [caily! Mu'tazilah. 

w MS *t: l.c., it iri not a I act kuoivahlc fma'lAin] by Liitu.i no-n. 
u MS gL l.c , hecau.se knowledge of Hk essence does nert come thrcnigh dcLim- 
LlitLi' definition. 

Tht: scrifoe nf 3. inadvertently wrote hen*. ti Wtien God questioned Pharaoh. 
.Muses”;, T has corrected the mistake. Baydawi supplies a ruEinim^ commentary on 
(lit Qur’ank statements to fill out the artion’s narrative. 
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Hut Pharaoh had not boon alert to the point of what [Moses] 
isaid, so then 

“[ Pharaoh | &aid to those [gathered] around him, l Do you not 
hear?”’ [Qur’an 26:25] 

“I asked about the real nature of [his God], but he answered hy 
declaring [what are] His attributes; his answer does not even fit the 
question!™ 

Moses, peaer upon on him, did not try to explain [to Pharaoh [ 
hi* mistake and his ignorance, so he spoke about [God’s] attributes 
that were more plainly apparent, “saying, L |God] is your lord and 
the Lord of your first ancestors/” [Qur’an 26:26] in order to alert 
Pharaoh to his mistake. Still |Pharaoh| was paying no attention, hut 
considered | Moses] demented, for as God Most High recorded, in 
telling what Pharaoh did, “He said |tn Moses' companions ] t ‘Your 
apostle who was sent to you is clearly insane! 1 ” j Qur’an 26:27] 
Then Moses, peace upon him, spoke of [divine] attributes that 
were still more dearly obvious* and he hinted that the questioning 
about ' C L>d Y| "real nature’ was not the dignified perseverance 53 [that 
would be shown] by people of intelligence, when he said [to Pharaoh], 
“[God] is the I/>rd af the East and the West and all that is between 
them: maybe now you can understand/’ [Qur’an 26:2 8] 

b. Regarding a "descriptive definition 1 , it will not provide infor- 
mation of [God’s] reality. [This is] because what is knowablc about 
[God], may He be praised and exalted* is either 

1. negative predicates,- as when we say that He is neither a 
body, nor a substance, nor an accident ,- and [we know that] His 
reality is singularly different* such that all else besides it is rejected 1 
From [His reality]; or 

2. adjunctive predicates, as when we say that He is all-pow- 
erful and nil-knowing. There can be no doubt At all that His essence 
is singularly different from these things. 

3. What is knowable about (lie ’power of God Most High’ is 
that it is "a factor (hat lias the necessary efficacy in actuality for 
wliatrvcr is right’. ^ llms the real nature of the ’power |of God|’ is 


w Tlit* scribe of L wrote, "■door” (bAbJ, iftgrcad of “pmevcrancc* 1 [dab]. 

,5 MS gL: Because negation is a relationship between a reality and wliac is ocher 
than it, the relationship taring .mmerhing orh-rr rhan the things [hat are related. 

H [mustalitttt UMfCthTr bi-al-fi^ *al:j J sahll al-uhhah]. Compare « his with a rceenr 
analysis [Richard M- FrsijCk, Bring! W /Anr AUniwttj, p. 195, Technical Tonis 
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unkrtfmnblcj but what is knrawable MS 165b of it is no more than 
tins necessary [efficacy^ 54 

4. likewise, what we may k new about the 'knowledge of CM 1 
is no more riiati that it is a factor which judgment and perfect cer- 
tainty make necessary in actuality. The quiddity of that [particular 
given] divine knowledge L 324 is different from this (particular 
given] effect, and what is knowabJe [to us] is no more than dm 
effect 

Th us, it is made clear that the realities of the attributes of' Cod 
Most High arc unknowable to us. But even on the assumption that 
they could be known, still knowledge of an attribute logic-ally does 
not require the implication that lour] knowledge is of the reality of 
the subject who is characterized. Since an inductive study of how 
attributes are ascribed has indicated that we know nothing about 
God Moat High except predicates that are negative anti adj tin t; Live, 
and [since] it has been established lliat knowledge of these logically 
does not require a knowledge of (HisJ reality, it is therefore estab- 
lished [say the philosophers] that we do not know the essence of 
God Most High. 16 

However, the Mutakallitnun disagreed with the philosophers and 
rejected their restrictions, not granting [to them] that the path of 


Index Arabic 3 . Albany: State University of New York, 15701 of the concept of 
power in Islamic theology: "the power of autonomous action." 

MS gk I.e., the fact that Lt has necessary efficacy in actuality for whatever 

light, 

* Tl ids doctrine was held hv i hi: ancient Greek phLbhnphciri;, who attributed deity 
to various abstract entilirs. later the doctrine was brought into and became a pari 
of (rrcek-spriikltiit* Christian theology, as shown by the- quotations from the 'eariy 
Church Fathers 1 presented by Morris S. Seale in his Jkfiufrn itaaiogy, & ,-r sadv of on- 
rirai i.i.'i'Ji Ttffi&H r tv the Qurrch Fathers, pp. 58 IT. [2nd ccL reprinted t980, from the 
Tjyndpn: Luzac edition.] The notion that ‘God is IfcSsertLudJy] unknowable in Himself 
is reflected in the Inscription iti Athens that was read atsd commented! on [Acts of 
the Apostles 17:23| by rhe Ajxisdc Paul of Tarsue [Agn^to theo], “[Altar for] the 
unknowable God. 1 ' The Apostle Paul's comments appear to contradict the state- 
menis coming from the ‘early Church Falhm\ which indicates that there proba- 
bly was same controversy. Aten some early and cantrovcrial Muslim liieolcigiaits 
held views embodying this doctrine. Seale [op. cir., p. jflj writes, "[FTk] ftazi says 
that Dirar [Ll>r'i 'ArnrJ belonged to the MutakallirifUin. who believed, as did the Greek 
plulnsophers, that OoeFft true essence wjls unknown. 1 " Josef van Kas mentions that 
Dirur stirred up opposition when be distinguished between God s [annryyfl] and 
Ilis [mahiyyi], i.e., His 'existence' and His 'quiddity 1 '. The problem is that die 
‘existence 1 can be known, but it. is not so clear in trying to know the 'quiddity 1 , 
l£u-['2^Hjppl., s.v. "Utrar b. L Amr, by J. vtrti Em], 

Note here Thai Ra.ydflwi and Isfahani are speaking of [dhit], < Jed's essence 3 Hot 
Dinar was speaking of [mfihiyah], the 'qun.klity\ rind presumably Ran was abo 
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experiential knowledge is restricted [only] to intuition and logical 
reasoning, [indeed, the Mutakallimun hold that] it is, admissible [also 
for mankind] to have experiential knowledge [of God] by inspiration 
and by the cleansing and chastening of the soul from blameworthy 
characteristics, The Mutakallimun tried to convince [the philosophers] 
that the reality of God Most High is [that of] an incorporeal exist- 
ence, a rctdily knowablc to them by intuition. 

But (lie truth is that the strongly held conviction [of die Mutakaili- 
mun] .is not exactly Correct. [This is because] the ’reality' [or, ‘essence"] 
of [God] Most High, in the view [of the philosophers], is a "specific 
existence’,, while the existence that is knowablc is [general, or] "absolute 
existence’ 51 that is a qualifying accident of "specific existences And 
so, from knowledge of the qualifying accident there can be no knowl- 
edge inferred about the subject who is qualified. 


>f MS [I.c.,] existence abstracted fmm the Cfuiddi ty, 

“ [al-wujud al-kha^s]” specific existence’, This ffftm bits bccri f run 'da, red aba as. 
‘ : pixj[jer t-jdstenoe” See [7ttr j'cWjs al-Jsmi^ td-Bm&h d-jukhir^ p. 331, 
‘'tilossiW of retitiH 1 "; Translated hv NifhntaK Hwr, Albany; StaTe Una verity of Ni-w 
York Press, I979.J 

(ahwiajild al-maltbn huixa al-wujDd al-rmiflaq} — "tbe existence tbai is 
is iVie absolute rcir £ern;r:sl; (“■K:iHi«-Ti( , e- : " 



Baychwi said; 


L 324, T 13b 


Chapter 2: Qualities not Properly Attrjbut able to God 


1 . Exclusion of resemblance betweei ti God's reality and titty otfwr being 

The first topic is that the reality [of God] does not resemble [that 
<>f] any other being , 1 If the ease should be otherwise*, then 

a. if the necessary cause tor this disrinctioii from any other being 
should l>e [God’s] own essence, then the implication is that there 
would be a preference without an agent of preference. Or, 

b. if [the necessary cause for this distinction! should be ’Other* 
than | God], and if [that ''other" cause] should come into direct eon* 
tact [with God s essence], then the discussion would return to [the 
first alternative], and then the argument implicitly would be an infinite 
series. Or, 

c. if [the necessary cause of this distinction] should he something 
entirely distinct [from God's essence] * then the Necessary Existent 
would have need within His own identify For a separately indepen- 
dent cause, and thus [the Necessary Existent] would he [merely] a 
possible reality. 

I^ct no one say that an attribute that can bring about a distinc- 
tion ti trough its own essence would require [anything] to be made 
specific ior it, as do a 'specific difference 1 and a 'cause 1 ,, because 
[such a distinguishing attribute] would be the effect of jits own] 
essence, and thus would not require an individuation of fits] cause, 
as in the case of a genus and its effect. If the apparent situation 
should become that, [namely, that an attribute would require be mg 
made specific for its own essence], then it would be admissible that 
the concomitants ofliko things mutually should exclude one another. 

The early Mu taka Hi etui n held (hut [God’s] essence is the same as 
all oilier essences, in the fact of its heing an essence, since what is 


1 t. 33 + gl: l.fi., 1 ::l- quiddity fma-hTyab] (if t Jc.hL Mrtrt. High ditfcrt trrjrtl Lfrf; quid- 
dity of IIu creature*, because- of His ovvn spedfic essence [dhatitii. al-maJdtyiisahl, 
nut because of some atlrihule addUiojid [to Ili* quiddity.] This is the doctrine held 
Ijy Abu aJ-HiisiAEb al-Aah'ari. and Ahu ai-Husayn al-Basri. Citrti's mercy upon, them, 
uiirl it ns the preferred doctrine. ffrum (he HadilAi.] 
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intended by this [statement, ‘being the same as others’) is |that God’s 
essence should be} an entity that validly may be comprehended and 
reported upon, This [‘sameness'] is a commonality, and the aspects 
that indicate it to be h commonality in ’existence’ also indicate it to 
be a commonality in ’essence 1 * 

But [the Mutakallimun said that His essence] is different from 
these | other essences] in the L neoessiey of its existence' and in its 
'omnipotence’ and 'omniscience 1 , according to the majority [of the 
Mutakallimun], and [also] in the ‘fifth attribute-state V according to 
Abu Hashim [al-Jubba’i] , 

In our [Baydawi’s] view, the concept of [he ‘essence’ is perhaps 
accidental to the entity of which it es affirmed to lur true. But a 
commonality in accidents does not require that there be any com- 
monalily or mutual resemblance in the substrates. 

The philosophers have held that His essence is idendcat with His 
[absolute, or, general] existence^ which has commonality with our 
[absolute] existence, but it is distinguished from our [specific] exis- 
tence by its abstract irtcorporeallty, and by the fact that it is not 
accidental to any other than [GocJ], This topic has been presented 
[in full] earlier d 

Tsfah;mi says: L 324, T 156, MS 165b 

Chaft£e 2: Qtai.ITif.s NOt Property Attributable To God 

After lie litiislircl with Chapter 1 hr began Chapter 2 on the qual- 
ities not properly attributable to God. In it he set forth five topics: 
L Exclusion of resemblance between His reality and any other being; 
2. Exclusion of corporeality atid regional* ty; 4 L 325 3 . Exclusion 

of union and incarnate indwelling; 4 r Exclusion of temporal phenom- 
ena from subsistence in His essence; 5, Exclusion ol sensale qualities. 


* Ufahani explains :n his eommentary wtial thi± means, in the doctrine of Abu 
H-iu-’liim and Ji j-.- cotkagueft, The fifth auribute-fliitt i* ^divinity’, and it ls the ueo 
cssary c&lisc t'onr other attribnte-flEalcR, namely, 'possession of a living nacure", 
^omnbrisnee 1 , ‘ouiTupotcnoc^ aod ‘exsRLentLaLrLy'. 

1 See ihe notn it* the carmponding section Lel Isfiihani's commentary. The ear- 
lier prrsenution was in Hook l, brclion 1, Chapter 2, Topic 3:2. 

* r rhe MS alone of source* used gives the sequence as “regitmality atid corpo- 
reality." 
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]. Exclusion of rtsembiattw bttvx&t God's rmtify mid asty athtr bring 

The first topic is that the reality of [God] Most High does not reset la- 
bile any other being; that is to say, (His reality] in its total quiddity 
has no commonality with any other being. j'I'his is] because , if His 
reality should resemble [ihai of] any other beings then the factor 
by which each of the two [natures] would be distinguished from the 
other would be both external to their realities T 157 in which 
[hey have the commonality, and adjoined to them, 

a. Now, if the necessary cause —of the factor by which the Necessary 
Existent the Most High is distinguished from a being other than He 
but that resembles Him— should he Himself 71 tlien there would be 
an implicit preferring without an agent of preference, becay.se His 
essence would be similar to [dial of] another being. Thus, if [His 
essence] should be the necc&sarv cause of a factor specifically belong- 
ing to l Himself], without regard for [that of] ihe oiher although 
they both would be the same in reality, then this would constitute 
a preferring without an agent of preference, 

b. Or, if the necessary cause ~of the factor by which [God] i& 
distinguished from another being should be something ^oilier 1 than 
Himself and if that 'other necessary cause' should come into direct 
eontant 6 with Himself, ihen this discussion would return back MS lbba 
to that 'contiguous other necessary cause', in that if the necessary 
cause of Ehat contiguous other should be itself, then there would he 
an implicit preferring without an agent of prefer™ I, but if it. should 
be another than |thal contiguous othcr|, then the discussion would 
return back to this [second] other, and the argument would implies 
itly be one of an infinite scrips. 

c. Or, ir that oilier entity, the necessary cause of the factor by 
which [God’s essence] may be distinguished from [another being] 
should be entirely separate and distinct [from God’s essence], then 
the Necessary Existent would have need both in llis own identity 
and m His individuation Ibr a separately independent cause; but [in 
that cast] then Lhe Necessary Existent would be | merely | a possible 
reality, and this would be contrary to Uie hypothesis. 


E T here [157:1]!* alone -umi apparently in a miE-takcn rc-pr-tition from lhe fol- 
lowing line, adtk heir |nrcum5lhilih"|. 

* -VTS gl: In liial it would 1 *l f one of (lit; attributes, of the NeCGnAry Existcnl 
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Let no ont? ihicifc that an attribute, aometiiing that in itself tenses 
a. diti Unction,' would require that its own specification should be for 
the essence of [Uod] Moat High. — ,| indeed | h the essence of j(Jod| 
does not [require dial spec ilka ti on J so as to imply a preferring with- 
out an agent of prefcnal, nor does anyone other than He but in 
direct contact [with Him require the specification-] so as to imply an 
infinite series, 5 nor does one other than He hut entirely separate and 
distinct [require Lbe specification] so a s to imply its being a jNissb 
blc. [And let no one think] that dial [requirement] would be like 
the ‘difference 1 and the "cause’;, for the difference 1 -t>i itself requires 
that it lie specific to a portion of the species under the genus, and 
not to any other portions/ and the ‘cause" of itself 10 requires that it 
!>e specific 30 a given effect, rather than to something else. 

Our |lsfaham n s] doetrinc is that such a |distingviLshiiig[ attribute 
would l>e the caused effect of an essence, and thui it would be sub- 
sequent to the individuation of the essence, since an effect neces- 
sarily must t>c subsequent to the individuation of its cause, while it 
does not require the individuation of its cause, as with the genus 
and i he effect, And as die genus is ail effect of the difference, it 
docs not require the individuation of the difference which is its cause, 
Likewise, as Llio effect is subsequent to the individuation of its cause, 
it docs not require the individuation of its cause, 

[Baydawi’sJ position is that" .if that [kind of syntactical autonomy] 
were admissible, that is, if it were admissible tor the attribute, being 
an c fleer of the essence, to require its own specification [to the 
essence], then It would be admissible for l he concomitants of like 
things to exclude one another. 


] MS gl: Meanirig, vidtbcHJl j.n Lrii-rmicdiajy. 

5 L 32^ gl: ,'Vs‘i objection might be raised, nnt granting the necessity of the infinite 
st lies, and questioning thertfore why it. would not be admissible that something 
other than line essence, namely, the nuiihuu:, should he preferable as the factor 
dial disthi^isbcs the quiddity, so lluit then Lbe infinite series would no! follow. 

Uv« [ Mahan i?] position ibtn would be that on Lliis supposition the drtuhr ar^u- 
jnml wiould be LmjJiriL, which would also br Invalid, [from ihn^ i'aqrir\ 

* Sunk its a rational hinnan beiru^ |id-ri»t]q|. Tor exatiipk, who of himsdf is 
specific ItJ Lite portion lhar is m inan amcHip the animals, winch is a gtnui, j n ^phe 
of the fact that ibt portion and Others liavte equality hi the quiddity [mahiyahl, 

( MS gk I,e„ without an. intermediary, 

The MS and MS Garrett add here. “his position b’ f {qawluliuj, liui 

11 is not a uetbariim quote; ir is omitted in L & T. 
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Such a conclusion won Ed be obviously false, so its premise would 
Itc. likewise. 1 - 3 The logic in use here is that the attribute (a} making 
she distinction and requiring The specification would be a mncomi- 
tant of the essence, ' but the attribute (b) distinguishing the entity^ 
[an attribute j that is other chan [the Necessary Existent | yet equal 
to tt in the totality of its reality, — would be a concomitant of the 
essence of that other entity, and the two [distinguishing] attributes 
would mu tally exclude one another* so there would be an implicit 
mutual exclusion L 32f> among the concomitants of like thing;;. 

If riii objection slit mid be raised that the factor by which jihe 
Necessary Existent] is distinguished front another being would be 
negative in quality, namely* [the doctrine that Godj is tile Most 
High and there in no other than He, 11 then die reply would be that 
the negation of the other [second being | would not lake place until 
after the existence of [that] other had come about. In that case, the 
Necessary Existent would achieve Hi& own [distinct] identity [only] 
after 1, the existence of the other [beitig] had come about* and thus 
[the Necessary Existent] would be [merely] a ‘possible reality’. 

The early Mutakailimun held dial the essence of [God] ±\lost High 
is like other essences in the fact of its being a essence, since what 
is meant by essence is something that may be known and reported 
upon. 15 Now* this meaning is a commonality among [God Most 


■ r MS gk 1-t., that the esKiace shook! n:t|uire being made specific. 

;T MS gl; [j?., the esspif^ of the Necessary Existent, 

,+ MS gj; This poiciL requires eofukkratiofL 
MS i^i: Not before, nince iIktt would ’\ h \ no liiscingijisliLng factor Ln it, iliat h, 
in negating Use other, 

:h MS gj: The early Mutakalhmun taught thar (hr essence of [(iod| Must High 
resemble:: nU uthrr essences in tis essentiality ami reality, bill (lifftTP from all other 
in having lour ‘JiriHfciutc^staiPs’: necessity, life, oiriiiiflcieiic'e omnLpri- 
tenre; ibat ia, the ffinrj qualities of being necessity, of being a Jiving namne, and 
having knowledge and power in comipJeleness are those taught by Abu 'All al- 
Jub b i i. Bui Abu Ha^him {said}, “He is distinct from all oLher essences in having 
a fifth 'aLiJibuLe-slate', which is the necessary cause nf thirse- other four, ami I have 
raised il the quality ol “■divinity 1 / 1 [FftHn. Jurjani i AuVarA Afawatrif al /je] 

Upon reviewing the (.orTcspondEiig passage in Iji’s Mnuytqif fp. 269], together 
with the accounts given here -id Baydawi. Isfahan!, and Jurjani who was Ipi s ceun- 
mtiJlaLur* we oit ubsem that due lu iheir iIdsoicm in time and snbjecl mailer* 
and d lit io thf Jan ihac lsda.hji.tiL and ij-j jire both H$yd3wi 1 5 amdenu “removed by 
one stage 1 ',, Ej Bayda-wi gives the ba-uc Eiirts in concise fornix 2) Isfahani/fl comments 
enlaT^r upon Bay-da wL, but they are loosely organized: 3^ Iji gives a few mure fa-cts 
than Haydiiwi, but is sdinilar itl styl£ find must du^-Tid on liitni and 4i JutriauL's 
commoLitany enlarges upon l|i s and r£ WJTibks Isfahani in giving the same facts but 
in more closely organised, format. 
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High] and other essences, so the essence of |God| MS would 

be the same as the other essences. Also, [the early MutakaJlirtiun 
held thai] the reasons that indicate the commonality of ^existence 5 
[also] ifnjicair the commonality of 'essence 1 , in that we say dial we 
are certain of the essence of Something, yet we are hesitant as to 
whether it would be a necessary existent or a substance, or an acci- 
dent, and 30 we divide a essence into [either] a necessary existent, 
a substance, or an accident. 

So it is established that [God’s] essence is like [that of any] other 
in the fact of its being a essence, but it differs [from any oilier J in. 
the necessity of existence, in perfect omnipotence, in perfect omni- 
science, and in the TiTiEt attribute-state' according to Abu Hashim 
|ai-Jubba'i|, this I fifth attribute-state] being "divinity which is the 
necessary cause of [the] four [other] attribute-states [already men- 
tioned], naimiyj possession of a living nature, Oinniscience, omnipo- 
tence, and cxistcntiality. 

Our author, [Baydawi], God rest his soul, 17 held dial (he concept 
of an essence is perhaps accidental to the entity of which if is affirmed 
to he true. However, a commonality in accidental qualities does not 
requite either a coinmtji'talily iimcuxg l lie subslratt^ or (heir mutual 
resemblance to one another in real nature. 

The philosophers hold that the ’essence* of [God] is the same as 
Hls '[general, absolute] existence’ |H which participates a,$ a com- 


Ir This formula .in L; [r-h], in J‘: [Rahamahu Allah is not In iho MS 

or MS Garret! M9Ha. Crmornwhliy, IdTahani litre could bt indicating (he recency 
of ftaydawi's rieiarh, ihe Tvjmrmd tlacr* of which arc variously Listed JWjm 1286 to 
iSlfi. bee rhe Rjcfacr nerfe on ftaydawi for infoimanoLi supporting [he l^ic daie of 
716/1316. If as is pnohahle, Isfahan; in Claim wrace this enmniertity fop' abMalik 
al-Nasir Muhammad beginning not long afirr 7H3^]332 when He met the king [See 
ihi: Prrfsu* twite on Mahani], rhe slow i raveling final news of Baydawi* » deaih in 
Tabriz wo id d soil be classed under “recent necrology' 1 in the minds of Muslim 
scholars. [sfahani himself died in 7-19/ 1 3f&. 

To be sure, we admit there b- also a gentle Arabic irony Ln ibis use of die for- 
mula, since Mahani litre is smoothing away a small error of Baydawi's judgment. 

in MS Objection hAs h^n raised that rliis is not correct, fur the doctrine of 
(he philosophers is that His rjLtfodiity is identical to His ’specific ensten.ee 1 f'ayu 
wujudihL aJ-4diS&], this being the substrate for the [general] emstcnce which is the 
commonaltty, [N B B^t this note contradicts (he general understanding of the 
philosopher' position-] 

Nisir aI-Dio 'Tusi (TfiMis fii-Mtiimsel, p, 155] reports Ibh Sina’s position-; . , . "Tie 
quiddity of God is the .same as rhe [Ills general] raMence, [nijluvu! Allah nafs ah 
wujOd]: W 
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mortality in the existence of rite possible realities, But [they holrlf 
that His 'essence*, that is, '[what they call general] existence*., is dis- 
tinguished from [God's] quiddity™ by its abstraction, and by the 
absence [of any examples] of its being an accidental quality to any- 
thing else. As a statement expounding this has just preceded there 
is no need to repeal iL a 

Baydawi said: L 32b* T L57 


2. Exclusion of corporeality and rtgionaltty 

[Our jKJsitior in this topic j is in contrast to jjthc doctrines of] the 
KnrianiiyaJr 1 and of the anthiYjpomoqjhifits, 22 

We hold that if [God] were to exist within some particular region 
and within some particular space, then either He would be divisi- 
ble and thus be a body, and since every body is a composite and 
is temporally originated, according to the preceding discussions, (lie 
Necessary Existent would be a composite and temporally originated, 
and it would be contrary to our hypothesis; or He would not he 
divisible and thus would be an atomic particle, which would be 
impossible Say consensus. 

Furthermore, if [God] were to exist within a particular space and 


t:i MS gl: The existence of [God] is die same as His quiddity [mahivzhj, as is 
the ckrcuiftt of die SEiaykh [ai-AstTari], Abu zJ-Hmayn [aJ-Basrit and the philoso- 
pher?; or, it is an addition to it, ws is the doctrine of the majority of the Mutakallirmni; 
and it is either o« ah equality with the existence of the possible realities or it is 
dMcncnt. In die section [of this woit] on (be Utlivvisait [Boot L, Stcoon l, Chapter 
Topic 3:2[ <* sufficient treatment [of this problem] has preceded, so chore is- no 
meaning in repeating it all 

■*" In ibis present discussion hfehani imibrturatdj 1 fails to make plain the difEerence 
between 'specific enistente 3 , vdiicla constitutes die essence of (hid the Necessary 
Existent, and "alisolMt*, or general, existence 1 which is the commonality among ail 
exigents, this latter ‘general otistcncc* being accidental to [God’s] 'specific existence'. 
The two gloEEcs in die MS died! an the notes above dcmonstraic die ease and fre- 
quency of the confusion among tin- awcjessiwe scholarly owners of die MS an to 
the terminology and concept) presented. In contra#!, compare Isfahan j's dear treat- 
ment in the conclusion of Chapter 3 aljovc, and the longer diSCUfflion ul Book 1, 
cited in she precedi-nR noCe. 

11 See tbr iliKuSsion of the relationship of the Kurramiyah to ibis in thr article 
^ Allah'* by D.B. Macdonald lll die En-M and 2, :md in the As^AyuWj'u vf 

Isio/n. 

- J See die discussion of the rehutonship of the ajilhiupaxnocphists to Lhis in the 
article Allah" by L. Garriet in Err-1-2. 
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a particular region, then Hr would be limited in importance, accord- 
ing to preceding dj.Ecusijj.ons, and while liis inTportEirice wue. being 
delermined He. would stand in need of an agent for individuation 
and ^referral [Ik existence], which would be impossible. 

Isfahan! says; L 326, T 157, MS 1 66b 

2, Exclusion oj corporeality and regisnality 

We hold"' Lhat God Most High does not exist in a body, [this posi- 
tion being] in contrast to the corporeahsts, nor does Hr exist its 
some particular region (of the 1 universe], in contrast to the Karramfyah 
and the anthropomorphism 

You should know that ah the corporcalisLs arc agreed that [God] 
Most High exists in a particular region, but the Karramiyah ,* 1 the 
disciples of Ahmad Ibn al-Karram' 1 vary' somewhat from them. (hie 
of them, namely, Muhammad Ibn al-Hayjam , 16 said dial [God] Most 
High exists in a particular region above die throne, this region being 
without limit, and the distance between Him and the Throne also 
is without limit, although some of his colleagues hold the distance 
to be limited. All of them excluded from Him -any consideration of] 
five of the [directional] regions 17 while altirmiiig tvirh reference to Him 
only [the region] Cf below”, which is the place for any other being. 

These colleagues of Muhammad Ibn al-IIaysam held that lie exists 
on His Throne, as did the other roipoieahsts, some of whom held 


K The MS Artd MS Gai-reii omit lire m lrod u cio ry, "We hold 11 [Ea-naqul}. 

51 MS gi: Who are among the coipoteaJins. 

c J.t., Abu ‘Abtl Allah Muhimtiijd JTLki Kmm; c£ EnT-? an. “Kdtfadftttyyali" 
by C.E, Bosworth* arid Shalmsunt'i Mitstirtt tteti .W jUmpm, tr. by AK, 
and J.C, Flynn* p. Q2, 

K L k T dearly point ihc letter ‘T?3d^ making it into a , 'p*di l \ but the MS 
do^s not. 

n MS gf: Namely, alwve, to the right, ro rh? left, before, find behind,. 

!? MS t6(>b gl: That is, in the pattern of mankind [Ay 'ala* sOrat zl-snsSn]. Their 
evidence :e drawn froLit the word of Tlim the Most High, “God created Adam in 
pattern 11 , [kbal^a Allah ta^La 1 Adam Via 1 ?uratihi] and ihty assert that th^ 
pronoun refer fi to God, but the true situation is that ll is not according to their 
assertion. The- pronoun refers to The Adam [i.c., 'mankind 1 ; cf. in Hebrew: ha- 
idiun] 3 vvith its- rneaciLiuj bein^ that God created Adam Jtlre Individual] upon die 
partem of" him than was j already | linked to His |dhHne| knowledge in eternity. 
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that llin existence | on the throne | was according to a pat tern , ?H 
L ‘527 and that He came and 'went.® 

[Baydawi], our author, presented the argument lor the exclusion 
of any negionality [fram Cod] but not the argument for the exclusion 
of corporeality. [ This was ior two reasons] , because to exclude region- 
al] Ly implies t lie exclusion, of corporeality, and hccatjse the argument 
for die exclusion of regionality includes exclusion of corporeality. 

If you understand this, wo may then state our position that if God 
Most High should exist in some region | of the universe] and within 
a space, then either He would be divisible and thus be a body, 
but Since every body is a composite and a temporal phenomenon 
according to preceding discussions* T 158 the Necessary Existent 
would be a composite and a temporal phenomenon* and ihi$ would 
Ire contrary- to the hypothesis; or He would not be divisible, and 
thus He would be at] atomic particle, which would be impossible 
MS lb7a by consensus. 

Furthermore, il" God were to exist within some particular region 
[of the universe] find within a particular space, then Tie would be 
limited it] importance, But this conclusion is false, so the premise is 
likewise. The logic in use here is because of what has preceded 
regarding the limitation of dimensions, Thr conclusion would I* false 
because the determination of His importance by that [standard of] 
importance would be as a [mere] possible reality having need for 
an agent of specification and preference* which would be impossible. 

They* 1 could objer.s that the agent for specification and preference 
would be the essence of [God] Most High, which would not be 
impossible. 

But a better statement [of the rebuttal] would be that if God Mosi 
High should exist within some particular region [of the universe] 
atid [within a particular] space, then He would be acceptant of divi- 
sion and of various shapes and of various states of being, namely, 
motion, rest, joining together and separation. But all of that would 
be impossible as the prerogative of the Necessary Existent the Most 
High, since the necessity of His existence excludes all these things. 


a MS c'f : On. the basis of rbc word nl' |£:od| Most Nigh. ‘'When your Lard 
^urntsi, wilh Lhe acL^rl* in rank upon rank." [Qur'an Ji9;22] 
w MS gl: l.e., Thu conjCH-LviLiare- 
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Baydawi said: i . 32?, T 358 

Ike argument yf the Cdfpartaluti 

[The GorporealLsts] have presented an argument on the basis of 
both reason and traditional authority. 

a. As to reason, they argue from l wo aspects. 

1, The intuition of reason observ es that of [any] two ejusietii 
things one either must be functioning within the other, as arc a sub* 
stance and its quality, or must be distinctly separated from [the other] 
in regionally [jihah], as are the heavens and the earth. Bur God. 
praise be to Him, is not a substrate for the universe, nor docs He 
inhere within it, so He is entirely distinct from it in region all ty. 

2- A body requires both a particular space and a particular 
region, because of the fact that it is self-subsistent. God, praise be 
to Him the Most High, has a commonality with [a body] in this 
fact, acid thus. He also has a commonality w ith it in requiring these 
two factors 

b. As to traditional authority, there arc verses [ol Quranic Scripture] 
that give information about His corporeality and His rcgionality. 

Replies to the corporeaiists 

a-L-a, The reply ro the hint point {of their argument from 
reason] is that such a limitation [of reference] is impossible,. and 
intuition is observant of the disagreement among intelligent people. 

a.2. a. [The reply] to the second point [or their argument from 
reason] is that a body requires both factors [i.e. + a particular space 
and a particular region] according to [the demands off its own 
specific real nature, 

b.-a, [The reply to their argument from] verses [of Quranic 
Scripture] is that these do not contradict intellectual assertions that 
do not accept a plain interpretation. Therefore, the knowledge [the 
verses] contain either is committed to God Most High, as was the 
method of our predecessors, or it is given an interpretation such as 
the fullest [Quran] Commentaries have recorded. 
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Ijfchani says* L 327, T 153, MS 107a 

The argument of the corporeaiiits 

Those who assort that God Most High exists in a ( particular} region 
and in a [particular] space have presented ati argument on the basis 
of both reason and traditional authority 7 to the effect that He the 
Most High does indeed exist in a particular region and in a par- 
ticular space. 

A. Their argument from reason h from two aspects, 

L r llie first aspect is that intuitive reason observes dial with 
any two given extents, one of the two either must be functioning 
within the other, so that a reference to one of them would be a ref- 
erence to the other, as in the ease of a substance anti its accident, 
where the accident inhering in the substance functions within it so 
that a reference to the substance: is !hc same sis a reference to the 
accident; or one of the two L 328 must be distinctly separated 
from the other in region, as arc the heaven and the earth, and just 
as God Most High is not a substrate for the universe nor does He 
inhere in it, He is thus distinctly sepa rated from the universe in 
regionality. 35 

2. The second aspect ia that a body requires a particular region 
anti a particular space because of the fact that it is an existent sub- 
si sling in itself Now God, praises to Him the Most High, has com- 
monality with a body in the fact of being a sclf-iubfflSting Cjdstem, 
thus, He would have commonality with a body in requiring a par- 
ticular space and a particular region, and therefore. He exists within 
a particular space and within a particular region. 

b. And their argument from traditional authority is that there are 
verses [of Quranic Scripture] that give information about His cor- 
poreality and llis regional Lty, such as arc the [following] statements 
of [God] Most High: 

'■'And the heavens a rolled up bundle in His right, hand", [Our'an 

39:67] and 

. , I have created by my own hands”. 1 ' [Q 38:75] and 


'' gl; '.nius uk- Necessary Efcbttni exists id a particular repon, whi^h was 
the grid of iht. [coipaPeaEsts’] argument. 

Thr MS quatacion include?. also itic preposition and personal pronoun pre- 
ceding these u-ordt, ''to flL-tna). 
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"The hand of God is above their hands 1 *, [O 48:10] and 
"The Compassionate One in Ihroial audience enthroned”, [Q20;o] 
and other verses. 

Replies to the torpomtlist $ 

a. I .-a. The reply to the first aspect of the argument from rea- 
son is in rejecting such a limitation of reference. We do not grant 
dial for every given two exigents one of them either must be func- 
tioning wilhin the other, or be distinctly separate from it. in region, 
[This is because] it would be admissible that [the first one] should 
be distinctly separate from [the second] in both essence and in reai- 
iiy but not in regionally. Further, [the reply] Ls (hat, the observa- 
tion of intuition h rejected here because of the disagreement among 
intelligent people about this matter . n Indeed, if MS 167b intu- 
itive reason should ohseive Ehat for every two CMtstcnrs one of them 
inevitably would be either functioning within the other or would be 
distinctly separated from it in region, then there would be no dis- 
agreement about [the matter] among intelligent people. 

a.2,-a. The response to the second aspect [of die argument 
from reason] is that a body requires 4 partieular space and a par- 
ticular region according to [the demands of] its own specific real 
nature;, hut God, may He be praised, has no commonaiity with [the 
body] in its own specific real nature, and therefore, He has no com- 
mortality with [the body] in requiring a particular space and a par- 
ticular region. 

b,-a. The reply to the argument [from traditional authority] based 
on die verses quoted [is| that [they] are receptive io interrelation 
because they do not appear (o contradict intellectual assertions ihai 
do not accept a plain interpretation because of their own cogency, 
In such a cast [of receptivity to interpretation] the knowledge con- 
tained [in these verses] either 

1, would be committed to God Most High which was the prac- 
tice of our predecessors, and [this] is the doctrine of those who make 
it a duty to wait upon God according to His word, “For no one 
knows how to interpret [His word] but God , , [Qur'an 3:7] or 

2, it would he given an interpretation according 'to the method 
of the cnegeteSj and [according to] the teaching of someone favor- 


" MS fib l.c,, atwut whither lit: the Musi Ifi^h e\jpLs in u mjiofi Lind a place. 
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ably attached to His word, 3 * H , , . those who arc firmly established 
in knowledge ' 11 [Qur^aii ^TJ 55, :i.e ri knowledge: bascd| upon Gnd. The 
various interpretations arc set forth and closely studied in the fullest 
commentaries [on the Qur an], 

Baydawi said; I, 328, T 158 

3 , Exclusion of union and mcorntik itukodbt^ 

a. Union, [’he first [of these hvO concepts of accidental qualities, 
'union’, is excluded,] because if [God] Most High should lw 'united 1 
with any other beings then if both [entities] should continue on as 


Sl L and J : ['atdaj; the MS and MS Garrett UlSttHa: (ya'taf]; also as gloss in 
MS (iarr-rlL 9B9Ila: fma r |uf c aIa J ]. 

a The MS alone has dropped the phrase "in knowledge 1 " from the Qur'an quote. 

M Skc the articles ‘ l^iiluL 1 ’ by L. Massignori/G.C, Anawali and ’TcdMd’’ by 
Jt. Nichokon/C G. AnawaLi in thr Eis-l-2. fStoth ail kies indicate that tire LwO term* 
overlapped in meaning so its to be prauiieally synonymous, and rhu budi ienn- 
referred directly to the doctrine of (he Incarnation as the concept being rejected, 
by Muslim scholars. In the first article H isecis of Sufis are also listed as holding 
various concepts of 'indwelling’, 

In the ebrisee of which Jjiglish word would he most appropriate in translating 
the Arabic word (hululj. we have to consider the force of the two scatc-mrnts which 
folk™. 

]) “Muslim authors nomudiy cull the Christian doctrine ortiic Incauiaiiun 
although Christian authors apt-ids of [ta ’annus], (tajassudJ, an d of frtubadl- 1 * 
(Quoted from Masaignon/Anawav, ankle ,, Hi]JflP’.J 

k; k Ie cannot be too often said (hat die term fhuSftlj does not mean mgamadoit 
in die Christian sense,” [Quoted from J.W. SwceUnan, Islam am GfeirtwK Tfeafogp, 
Pl I. v. ?, p. 9fl. ^this vnL publ. set 1&47).J 

Therefore, (he study in hand by Baydawi, as well as its commentary by Isfahani, 
is speaking about 'incarnation' —but only in the sense understood by these Muslim 
authors when (he term [huk.il] U used. The BayduiVii/Isfahnni Concept of Tncar- 
nation' is ruol the concept of ‘iuraniadon 1 ' “fin the Cturistiim sense". Now, just as 
Ihc concepts bdlilid ’indwelling 1 and ‘unitts’ became nearly Synonymous, ill ihc 
usage of Mu-dim scholars, so also it xpjwars dm the concepts of 'indwelling' and 
incarnation' had also l>ccome synonymous, lieiug rejected as a. suti^fc- idea. 

A> Eo the practical mailer of the English trandaticn, Professor Calveriey had 
decided ct> use ‘indwelling 1 tor [hului], but was, undecided betwteti ‘identity 1 And. 
’union’ for [ittihuiifi and Swreimaii also- had recommended (he term 'indwelling' 
to be used as die meaning of fljulQlj, T he Editor therefore believes (hai indwelling, 
but qualified by thn: adjective 'incarnate*, should be used to Translate Baydawi 's and 
hsahanis thought and writing. Trie a male indwelling' . 1 hen, should transmit (he 
intended meaning most clearly and correctly. This particular problem in transla- 
tion between languages and faiths, is a dilemma of tlic severest degree in Lhe his- 
tory of inter-faith dialogue and polemics. 
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two existent^, then they still would he two, not one; but if it should 
be otherwise |i,e., than continuing ai lw‘o existent*], then either the 
two of them would not be united, but rather, both would become 
nonexistent and a third entity would exist, or one of them would 
become nonexistent, and the other would remain, 

b. huarnate indwelling. The second (of these accidental qualities, 
incarnate indwelling', is excluded], because as an intellectual concept 
it involves the subsistence of one existent in another existent by way 
of subordination, ami this would be an untenable doctrine regard- 
ing the Necessary Existent. 37 

These two doctrines [of ‘union' and ’incarnate indwelling 1 ] are 
reported as being held by the Christians and by some of the Sufi 
groups. Now, if the meaning intended |by these people] is what we 
have set forth,, then its corruption is obvious. Sue if they mean some- 
thing other than this, then a conception of it must be presented to 
begin with, in order that an assertion uf judgment regarding it might 
arise either in affirmation or in exclusion. 

Isfahan! says: L 328/329, T 158, MS lG7b 

3. .Ejrfftfhflfl of union atid incarnate mkuetting 

a, Unio ft, ‘Union* is [die concept of an accidental quality] where 
a single entity thul. has had being in its own identity then it ta-romes 
anodic r entity. This is the understanding of [union j in its ‘real sense 5 . ” 1 
What indicates that this would be impossible is the lact chat if the 
Necessary Existent should ‘'unite’ with some other being, and 

1. if both these beings should continue after the union as two 
existent*, then they would still be T 159 two distinct entities, not 
one, and this would exclude the union; but 


u A statement complementary io this argument is pirovidrd hy JW Swretmwi 
in the ifjinf v.H>rk and lection jwtviuudy tiled: 

” IliC idea of iriflrtfiUiing was atWCJwd fmm ihc s1iLtnjj.Hiiti[ of an Annuict-Eiais «m- 
rcpgtiti of 'siippadtiLm' i.e.. Clod could rim Etc Gonctived as subsisting 

in a 'KupprKiMiiin'. "... whereas tbr Christian [brainpan is as much ennermed to 
deny ilur tied ran hr fontdiijcd in a supixiHmnn as any Muslim.” 

• ir See- [he discussion. of (he various lypes of union, under "rear and ‘mrtaplLori- 
cal’, in ihc aforcincri honed article, '‘Tttih&d”, in (he Ltid-2 l>y L. Massignon and 
G,C Anawati, 
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2, if they should not continue as two exigents, then [again] 
they would not be united. [Thu is] because Ln that case either 

a) both of them would become nonexistent and a third entity 
would exist, the [first] two not being united because a nonexistent 
uiay not unite with a nonexistent; or cIec, 

b) if one of the two should be nonexistent and the other 
continue [as an existent], and 

1) if the nonexistent one should become the second and 
the one continuing |as an existent] [should become] the first, then 
[again] no union would be realized at all, and 

2) if the nonexistent one should be the first and the one 
continuing [as an existent] [should l>c] the second, then likewise no 
union would lie realized at all, because in either case [1} nr 2)| the 
first [actually] would not have become the second, but ratlin r die 
first would have been nonexistent. 

An objection has been raised not granting that if they should fur- 
two exigents then they would not unite. The exclusion ol hinion 1 
would be implied only if they should be two exigents having two 
[disparate ] existences and individuations, and that [union] would be 
impossible. Indeed, it would lie admissible lor them to be two cxistcnts 
having a single [common] existence and a single [common] indi- 
viduation, as in the genus and difference. 39 

Tie response [to this objection] is that the single existence and 
[its] single individuation, which 40 the Lwo [disparate] exislents and 
| their] two individuations would have become through their mutual 
union, MS 163a would be either 

aa) one of the first two existences [previously sepa- 
rate] and one of the first two individuations, or would be 

bb) some third existence and a third individuation. 

If die first [alternative (aa) should be true] . then it would be implied 
that one of the two was necessarily annihilated, and then it would 
be implied that the union was nonexistent. If the second [alterna- 
tive fbbj should be true], 41 then inevitably cither 


Vj MS gl: For ihrv two are diflVrcni i.ii tssenoe lusr united in rjdsErnce,, as i& 
Z ayd. 

1,1 1. & T have die dual [allailhityji], hue ihe MS and. MS (i kitsch IOftM-1 Iji have 
singular [ajladhij. 

11 MS gl: I.c,, ihc cxiarcncc ■of same third ihing. 
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cc) both or the ha st two existences and individuations 
would continue [as cxaslcntsj* or 
ddj they would not. 

lhe first alternative (cc) would mate it necessary that one entity 
he an existent having two mutually differing existences and two indi- 
viduations, * a which would be absolutely impossible, and the second 
alternative (ddf) would make it necessary that either 

ee) one of the two entities would be annihilated and 
one would become an existent having two existences and individu- 
ations* or 

fF) that both would be annihilated and some third 
entity would come into being. 

Of these latter two alieniati% f es the first fee} is impossible *** and 
from the second (If) there is inferred the exclusion of the union, It 
is not possible that the two existences and the two individuations 
should unite; otherwise, it would he implied that the existence and the 
individuation would be two ewstents^* which would: be impossible. - ^ 

b. Incarnate indu^Iling. The second [accidental quality |, namely* 
incarnate indwelling* ts excluded because the intellectual concept of 
it is the subsistence of one cxistenl in soother existent by way of 
subordination with the condition that self-subsistence is impossible. 
Incarnate indwelling in this sense cannot possibly he ascribed to God 
Most High 1 * 

The position held [in these concepts] of ‘union' and ‘incarnate 
indwelling 1 is reported to be held by the Christians and by some 
Sufi [Muslim] groups. 


M MS *1: One of [lif: nvo having a rornmniiilitv an. cl the other hdn^ specific. 
n MS jjl: Because it would necessitate hoch the nnntradictuin of the hypothesis-, 
namely, the union* and ttial ihc second entity should be an cxislcnt twice. 

u M$ fil: Because a niiion would be based on ejdsrunce, socordingly with what 
you have Learned to itie effect iliat ft notiexhterU may not unue with something 
else, be ;ii an existent or a nonexistent. 

14 MS gh Because according to [o»r opponents] both existence and individual 
t km are mantra of the intellect not having concrete essence. 
w MS gh Because Cod Most High is self-subsistcm [q&’im bi-dhatihi], 

Revww alio the complementary argument related by Sweetman that is given ::i 
the note to Eaydawi's corresponding text above; "The idea of uidwdLirtg vviis attacked 
from the standpoint of an Aristotelian conception of ‘suppositum" 1 ', — i.e.* God could 
not 3 jp conceived as subsisting in a sUppoailUltt, — ^ L , - • whereas the Christian the- 
ologian is. as mudi concerned u> deny lhat Cod can he contained in a suppodtum 
ah any Muslim. [J.W. Swqlnutn, op. tiL, Tc. I, v- 2. p. ttft.] 
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L It is reported of the Christians that these are their doctrines: 

a) The Three Hypostases 4 became a union of the Father, 
Son, and Spirit oi the Holy Onej w 

b) The human nature of the Messiah and |his] divine ] nature] 
became a union; |,J and 

c) The Creator [Most High] was incamately iradweBJing in 
JesuSi peace be upon him.-" 1 


* ' [ahAqiinim al-Thdzilhah] MS gb Being. the plural of (he it mi [uqctutnh a 
Syriac word tnrauiEig a diiT^ntmc [or, aiiflUiicJ, Also* in ueiu theory iit is 'the 
aubsi&leiu principle’ [liuwa id-afT] [so translated by KB- Calveriey, L.e-, The «nn as 
a noun., raiher than ^jettive, mot merely a chancterisric] . 

Writers from both ChrislbtEtUy aud Islam, have suggested van mis abstract [crms 
for the individStiitL hypostases, 9S a brief sanction shows (following riir traditional 
terms, and yrdor): 

a. Isfabani's hat given above ■ Insistence, Knowledge. Life- is [he same as that 
given by Taiianavri lli his Kushsfiaf ifiiiatai af-Jumn f— Dktwnaiy of Technical TcnruJ a 
book finished in 1 I5B/1745 [En-1-2. s.v. 'Tahaoavri. 1 * by R. Stltheim]; 

b. Yahya ibtn 'Adi (a.J>, 9?+)- ''the sols distinction of Lite persons [u>r the 

Jriniiy isj Ijy [rhi- relationships of] p&tomiry, filiation, and pnimrsjdnEi.’ 1 R.H. Du' valve, 
'Dtf Aflotugtli/ WrtfifigA tif Ydhyti r A/ti, p. 15+.; 

c. Kliyva of Nisabi?’ (A,t>. 100& IJJ49}: Essence, Wprd t Spam; 

d. fittaaalt jA.D. LtlbH-l I ] I): [ c aqir] Intellect, ( 4 aqiLJ Intelligence, [tna'qullyah] 
Intelligibility; 

[Rul) ahQpdus] NB. this is stak'd irt the Jdnri of an Adjunctive relation, 

MS gl That is, lile 1 [or, the living nature] j&l-l^yah]- 

w [ahlt&ut] (the Mraiah’s human nature) [MS gl: Thai is, the human body of 
JesujJ Mid laJ-Enlibi| (Ms divine nature} ''became a union 71 

MS glasses: 1. That is> [between hiij humanity and divinicy. 3- [That ts, with 
hhj tpiriiiual ! nature | [riihflnlyahj. $. Flijit ri, with rhe essence of fiod. \Eosr High. 

Ji Sti 1 also (be disc ussion of these topics in J.W. Sweetman's hlnm and Christian 
Tvvltjgt | Lisp, pt. 1, v. 2, pp. -69 ff. In addition, the unpublished dissertalioEis by 
BtelCr B. DoghracEtji fin 1970] on llie Coptic theolugiaE], Abu Isltrtc| Ibrahim ll>rl 
ah'Assitl [cl, 1260], and by Robert H. DcValvC [in 1973] on the Christian logician 
and iransUiur, Vahy* ibrt 'Adi |893^974] pt^sent (hie writings of (wo of ths lead- 
ing Chn^tian^ in ?he ongoing, <kb^te and dialogue. 

A scries of gioss^s ac L ^29- foLlow: 

a. The Christians say thaJ the Messiah is two substances [jawharan]. a divine 
substance [labutT], t.c.. rdaced (o the Lord [al-Rabh], an-rt a human substance 
InSsnta], i.e., related to the incarnate mriwcUing [hulill]. Then ebe tevo snbscances 
united and became the Messiah. JFtoto “M"] In the MS this gloss is nearly iden- 
tical,. excepS for the second 'substance' ; 

H - ■ ■ and ;s htiFiitui sulwlaBECi', lljftt ia, related to iriankiiHl [al'khalqj . , , 71 

Tbe MS gh^HS Is attributed dearly io Jictjae^’s commeiLtary on Ip's work, Slmrh 
Alaivaqif. 

b. They say that the Messiah hits two substances, divine |ilsihr|i and human 
[insSnljj , and for that rettEiui there Lasued from him dm tie acis, such as the pro 
ducTion [Lkbtira^ of physical objects [al-ajaim] ami ihe gi^i,iyg of Life to the dead, 
and also human acts, such as eating and drinking, etc, [From the J 

c. Sijine ttf thtim say ihat tlie divinity is wiili the humanity ai the son! i* with 
the human body, li is ialct that (lie Word sometimes was introduced into [qad 
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2r And nf some Sufi. groups it is reported chat thirst: their 

doctrines. 

a) When a mystic comes to the end of the highest of his. 
spiritual stages then his personal identity becomes extinguished, and 
l hr. existent person becomes God in solitude. 'Ibis degree L £30 
is the annihilation [of personal self-consdousness] within the divine 
singularity. 

b) God Most High is incarnatcfy indwelling in [individual J 

mysdes- 

Xuw. if by 'union 7 and ‘incarnate indwelling 1 [the Christians and 
some Sufi Muslim groups] mean what vve have set forth, then the 
corruption of [this cluster of ideas] 41 is obvious. But if they mean 
by it something other than this* then a conception of it must be pre- 
sented to begin with, in order thal an assertion of judgment regard- 
ing it might arise either in exclusion or in affirmation* since neither 
the exclusion nor the affirmation of it is possible until a conception 
hits been loomed of what is meant. 


ladakhalaj the (testily body Ijasxdb atid (.here would issue from him mi r tides 

{khawaritj Al-'adatj, such as the ghing Nio H> the dead Attd (he healing of (he one 

born blind lal^ikittah] and the Lib: of ihese. Sometime* |[E«r Word] ^ukl leave 
him. and then pains and crouMes and more than ilicsc would till him. [From the 
Shark Maqastd \al-Fahnifak (ii-C&azah/hy Mas 4 ud tlm 'Umttr al-Tafiasani.] 

d. 1"hc Christians Italic Taker the position (bat Gtsd Most High is one subelBiut 
of three hypostases [&n5.riFEnl ; which nre existence [ViijOdli knowledge PiSrit] and 
the living nature [hay Jit]., and which ate relecred Lo by thcin AS (he Father* (lie 
Son and llie Spirit oF‘ the Holy One, or, (0 he more precise, what they sty is a 
l Hoiy Spirit' Iruban CjudsimiJ. 'Iky mean by the Substance' a stltauEmsiing entity, 
and b>' the L hy|.>n!;iaiiK' [al-nrjnflmj an attribute [stlithj. bui to posit [ja'I] the; one 
as three ii either ignorance, or it is, art inclination to treat the til tributes as (he 
CMC nee itself. Their limiting of the doctrine to "knowledge and "Lite 1 , without the 
'power' or anything else is only more ignorance. It lk as if they posit ‘■fMtwcr"' as 
deriving from "life', and "hearing' and 'sight 1 from, 'knowledge'. 

1 hen they say thal che Word, which is (he hypostasis cf knowledge . united with 
the physical body [jatftdj of the Messiah and dissolved in it [ladhawwabat] a) by 
way of Wending, wine in wACCri according to rlic Mel kites [nl-Matkft^yflh], or IV; 
by way of irradiaiion [isbracj, as the sun shines through a small window fkuivahj 
upon crystal [baJliir]. according to the Ncatoiians, or c|. by way of tra n ife rmat ton 
[inqilaJj] to itesh and blood wherein die Divine [ai-Uali] became die Messiah, accord- 
ing to the Jacobites. [ai-T aftazani, tup. cit.] 

' Thy singular pronoun would indicate that thf two, 'unitin' and Imrtialt 
iruJweSliiig'i Arc referred to as a single idea duster. Mahans" s liar of topics ar (he 
br^truting of chapter 2 names only 'union 1 as the third exdusion; thus 'incarnation 1 
would ht a corollary and tryatfid as [prat tfcally] synonymous with (he evchuted 
'union'. Tins la furrher evidence of the material given in the F.n-I-2 articles on 
“luU'La.cE" find “HLdcr died above. 
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Baydawi said: L 33Q T T IPjQ 

4, Extluswn of temporal phenomena Jhm subsist&xt in God 

Understand that the attributes of die Creator Moat High may be 
divided into: 

a, dependent adjunctions liaviug no existence among the individ- 
ual quiddities., examples being die dependent linkage of [God'sj 
knowledge, power and will, which are [all] changeable and inter- 
changeable, and 

b, real entities, as are the [divine] knowledge, power and will 
themselves. These arc eternal and they neither undergo change nor 
are they interchanged, in contrast (o the doctrine of the Karramiyah. 

We have the following reasons |in support of our doctrine]. 

1. ihc first [reason^ ^ that a change in [God's] attributes nec- 
essarily would bring about a passivity in Himself, which would be 
impossible. 

2. The second [reason] is that anything that is properly attrib- 
utable to [GodJ is by eot union consent an attribute of perfection,, so 
that if He should be devoid of it, then He would be deficient, which 
would t>e impossible, 

3. The third [reason in support of our doctrine] is that ir it 
should be valid for [God] to be described in terms of a temporal 
phenomenon, then it would have been valid for Him to he described 
in terms of if from all eternity, [This is so] because, if His essence 
should be acceptaul of a temporal attribute, then that receptivity 
would be either a concomitant of Himself, or [the explanation for 
it logically | would terminate in a concomitant receptivity, in order 
to preclude argument in an infinite series; and iluas [the temporal 
attribute] would not be separable from Him. Also, the validity of 
the attribution would depend upon whether the attribute had valid 
existence, in the same way a relationship is dependent upon that to 
which ir is related. Thereby the existence of a temporal phenome- 
non would be valid for eternity, which is impossible. 

So it is established by this [reasoning] dial nothing eternal may 
be characterized by temporal phenomena. And this may be inverted 
by contraposition^ Lo [say that] nothing characterized by temporal 
phenomena would be eternal. 

' |J al-Mu'jam itj' - Fa Isafif t- Muri d WaJlbah, quoting from Trfrifat iil-|n3"jnni . 
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4, Ihe fourth [reason supporting our doctrine] is that a) if the 
lacEor that would require a temporal attribute should be [God’s own] 
essence, or something concomitant to Himself, then there would be 
an implicit preferring without an agent of pniferral on the part of 
one of these two admissible entities, But bj if [the necessitating fac- 
tor j should be another temporal attribute, then argument in an 
infinite scries would be implicit. And c) if it still should be some- 
thing else, then the Necessary Existent would need a separately inde- 
pendent cause for His attribute. But all of these options would be 
impossible. 

An objection could be raised whether, although indeed [God] Most 
High does not show passivity to any other than Himself, it would 
not be admissible for His essence to require suctcsivc attributes each 
of which would be conditioned upon the cessation of the other, or 
would be specified for a time and state of its own due to ihe divine 
wilt’s linkage to it, [each attribute] differing from those that had dis- 
appeared, r lhus, His perfection would be continuous, and the pos- 
sibility of His being qualified by [a temporal phenomenon],— as Jsueh 
qualification] would depend upon [the attribute] being a possibil- 
ity, would not be before it would become a possibility'. 

A rguinmt of tfi? Karramtyah 

On their part, the Karrajmiyah presented their argument (liar: 

a, [God] Most High was [at one time] not the agent for the exis- 
tence of the universe, then H«* Ijccaine its agent.; and 

L Subsistence of the eternal attributes in |G«jd] is validated by 
[he absolute nature t>f the fact that, they are [only] attributes and 
causal factors, — because eternity is a privative entity that may not 
properly be part of a necessitating agency.— and temporal phenom- 
ena have a commonality with [the eternal attributes] in that absolute 
lact, so there would lie validation for their Subsistence in Lhe essence 
of [God], 

The response [to these arguments] is that the change would be 
in the adjunction and the dependent linkage, not in the attribute, 
Furthermore, the agency validating the subsistence of those attrib- 
ute* would be their own specific realities. Or, perhaps 'eternity 1, would 
hr the precondition [for their validation] L 331 while ‘temporal* 
ity wTiuld be the impossibility 7 [of it]. 
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IsJahani says: L 331, 1’ 159, MS 1 69a 

4. Exclusion of temporal pheiwmma Jram subsistence in Gad 

You should understand that an attribute characterising an entity 
would be | one of the following types]. 

a, [The a, type of attribute] would be embedded in the entity 
qualified and would not require that it be. adjoined to T 1 6t] some- 
thing else, as blackness is to a body, as well as shape and beauty/' 1 

b. Or, | the h. type of attribute] would be embedded in the entity 
qualified and would require that, it be adjoined to something else. 
Then this latter f second type] is subdivided into- [the following kinds]: 

1. [A b. I. attribute] would not change when there is a change 
in the entity to which it is adjoined, an example MS 163b being 
the power to implement motion-change in a given body. This kind 
is an attribute embedded in the entity qualified by it, and linked 
adjune Lively to some universal factor such as the power to imple- 
ment motion-change in material bodies, in whatever manner it may 
be, by a necessity both basic and essential. 

[For example]: in this system a stone, a horse and a tree would 
he included, hut in a secondary manner. Indeed the linkage of par- 
tkular adjunctions to the power to implement mob on -change in a 
given body would not be a linkage that was- concomitant to [the 
power] , For even if originally there had been no stone on the scene 
of possibility and no adj unction with die power to move it bad ever 
come about, still that circumstance would not destroy the fact that 
the power [of itself] would be able to move a given body. The 
power would not change if there should be a change iti the cir- 
cumstances of the tilings that are the object of its power; only the 
external adjunctions would change. The reason for that 5 * is tiiat the 
power requires that an adjunction to something universal he of a 
necessity that is baric and essential, and [that an adjunction] to the 
particulars subsumed under that universal be of a secondary neces- 
sity, nm essential, but on account of that primary universal. The pri- 
mary universal with which the power is linked cannot [possibly] 


,T The MS adds in Lht? margin, as if' it had been skipped ly the scribe, “Ugli- 
n«Fi'\ while MS Garrett SBSHa has die Huttr addition as na interlinear jrkisS, 

54 MS pi: l.e., for thr JaeJt of a change. 
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change, and for this reason chc power doci nest change with it. As 
for the particulars, they may change, and by their change the par- 
ticular accidental adjunctions linked vvdli them change. 

2 , Or, [a b.-2. attribute] would change when there is a change 
in the object to which it is adjoined, an example bring knowledge. 
This kind is 

a) an attribute embedded in [he blower who is qualified 

by it, 

b) it is linked adjnnctivcly to what is knowablr, and 

c) h changes according io any change in vvhal is knowable. 55 

[For example]: the knowledge [at first] is that ?ayd does not cxiit, 

but then when Zayd is created, it becomes the knowledge that Zayd 
docs exist, so both the relationship of adjunction and the knowledge 
thal h adjoined change together. It is the knowledge about a given 
thing that makes the adjunction to [the thing] specifically its own;-* 
so much so that Ehc knowledge adjoined to a universal causal fac- 
tor would not thereby be adequate [to serve] as the knowledge of 
a particular. Rather, the knowledge of a [changedj result would be 
revised knowledge that would imply a revised adjunction, and a 
revised structure newly made for the soul would be an adjunction 
newly and specially made [for it], unlike the former knowledge, and 
unlike the structure of its [previous] reality, Bur it would not be like 
the power [i.c,, to implement change | that is a single structure hav- 
ing a variety of adjunctions. 

c. Or, [a b, 3. attribute] would not be embedded in the entity 
qualified bin it would require being ait adjunct to something dsc, 
as a thing [may require] being to the right of or to Lhe left of [some- 


!j MS i^lr This is based on [he ■sftjcrrii&f of lhe philosophers to Lhc eiJea chid 
knowledge is a term for a presently opting form |al.$Qrab al-ha$ilahj, llie adjunc- 
tion of every form belongs specifically to thai lor which ii i$ the form, and the 
lunii-lwaKr wiU when there is y change lei that form, which is knowletij'v. 

In LiivriTfi-Lsr, ihe: \4urakuLlimbin say rhar kruiwh^1g« is a icmi for a single alrrihutn 
which is linked to tti-e- knowahles. ll does not increase as these increase, nor does 
it change as ihcsr change. The incrcasr and change belong only to the adjunction 
and The linkages, as in ihc case of power. 

' r Compare our mlc that every subject of an a.cdve terb [t5 J il| mtsrt br in the 
nominative cafe. The knowledge adjoined to a universal causal factor would not 
be adequate thereby to serve as the knowledge of a particular, that if, a [pmerai] 
knowledge ahtml Zayd \ would not adequately Cover the cirvuEnsLancxJ of Zayd’s 
demise. 
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thing else],” This type [of attribute | is an adjunction solely, differing 
from [those with the adjunctions of] power*® and knowledge. ;,J 

lire [b. type] of attribute, inclusive of both b, L and b. 2,, [those 
adjoined to power and knowledge] is a struct ure embedded in the 
entity qualified and having subordinate to it an adjunction dial is 
either a concomitant' 7 '''' 1 or a property.* 1 So the object qualified by 
these two [types, i.e., the adjunct iom of power and of knowledge] 
possesses an adjoined structure, 63 and is not something having an 
adjunction solely. 455 L 332 

If you have understood the foregoing', then let us return to our 
review or what is in the text [of Baydawi’s book]. 

We hold that the attributes of the Creator Most High and Holy 
may be divided into' MS lbMa 

a. [dependent] adjunctions 64 which have no existence among the 
]t i dividual quiddities, [examples being] the linkages of power, knowl- 
edge and willj and indeed, these linkages are solely attributes, 65 hav- 
ing no existence among the individual quiddities, and these adjunctions 
are changeable and interchangeable; and 

b, real entities, [examples being] the [divine] knowledge, power 
and will them selves. They arc eternal, and they neither undergo 
change nor may they be interchanged. 

[Onr doctrine] is in contrast to the doctrine of the Karramiyali, 
for they gram the admissibility of change in [God’s] attributes. 613 We 
have the following masons in support of our doctrine. 


' Thf: M.S and MS Guard.! L vary IrUFII L and T, mr&dijlg. "as your Ln.-i.rtg 

to the right tnf M [miihla kawtiaka yarning!)]. 

;l< MS gl: namely, Lne second type |i,e. f 2a) above;. 

|H MS- gl: Namely, the (bird cypc [i,e„ 2b) stow 1 ], 

w MS f^&ssesr [, l.t , , in the [adiuttKxLcm oT| power:. 2 . As the adjunction of power 
to Thp: universal entity, 

' MS gh I.c., L;i tho (adjutwLionJ oi' knowledge, 

44 MS gi What h n-renm by somctlJiiK posse-whig an adjoined Mructure h cJpc 
object thai j$ qualitird having iii attribute embedded within it 
n ’ MS gl: Which would be the fourth type [j,e., c, jibovf], 

** MS Garrett flEyTfa adds b^nr: adjunctions ''soLe-Jy 5 * 1 pdiftt mabetahj. 

T incorporates the phrase ^solely attributes'" |idifat jifi.1 rrtahdah] into the 
tcscr. while L indicates lhat the term "attribute” is in the tcM of some mjmuAdiptfl. 
The MS and MS Garre It IfKJHa Lack such indication. Here MS Garrett QSlJHa 
has the first predicate in the singular: These linkages are ^'solely an adjunction." 1 

ir ' [l.e,, liras*] cJ m I arc real entities, having subsistence in Lhe essence of 'God| 
Most High 
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1, The first [reason divine attributes do hoe change] is chat any 
change ofTlis attributes would necessarily cause passivity in Himself.' 
because what governs His attributes is Himself. Now a change in 
the result of a necessary cause will Indicate that there is a change 
in its necessary cause : itself] , because of the impossibility for the 
necessary cause of something 10 remain [as it h\ when the thing 
itself is excluded [from remaining as it is]. 

2, The second [reason divine attributes do not change] is that 
everything properly attributable to the Creator is an attribute of per- 
fection. 6 * [That is so| because it is impossible to attribute to [God] 
any attribute of imperfection, by consensus of ail thinking people, 
and SO if He were devoid of some attribute of perfection. He would 
be imperfect, which is impossible. 

3, The third [reason divine attributes do not change] is that 
if it should be valid for [God] Most High to have some temporal 
phenomenon els an attribute, then it would have been valid for Him 
to have had it as an attribute from all eternity. 

[That is so] because, if [God*s] essence should be acoeptant of a 
temporal attribute, then His receptivity to that temporal attribute 
would be one of His own concomitants, or [the (tnaf explanation 
of] it would terminate in a concomitant receptivity. And that is 
because, if Hi s receptivity to that temporal attribute were not one 
of His own concomitants, or it did not terminate in a concomitant 
receptivity, then the receptivity of ihe essence m that temporal attribute 
would be in an accidental role, and thus [by ibis alternative means] 
die essence would Ik/* Ew c eptEult of that receptivity. So if [the 

explanation of the causal chain of this atcep Lance of the accident] 
were to terminate at some other concomitant receptivity, then that 
would be the goal of the argument. Bui if I he explanation of it 
should not t emanate ai a concomitant receptivity, then (lie argu- 
ment implicitly would be circular Or in an infinite series, both of 
which would be impossible. Therefore, the receptivity of |God > s] 
essence to that temporal attribute would either have to be a con- 


171 xMS gl: Thr pjtsan'iiy of' Himself is impossible; because (his would imply iliai 
tlie essence of God would b< the paused effort of another [hati He, md this Ls 
indeed impossible. 

M MS jjt: Not one of He; attributes is a. tenifHir-iii phenomenon; otherwise. He 
vvouJd have been without it before its orisinadon. 

e ' L and tht MS show a maH/nlLm: prefix for ihe verb, while T shows a femi- 
nine prtfut. 
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comitant or [God’s] essence, or it would have to tcrmi siatc at a con- 
comitant receptivity. Moreover* if the receptivity of the essence lor 
Lbdi temporal attribute should be a concomitant of Himself or should 
terminate at sonic concomitant receptivity, then that ncccprivlty would 
be inseparable from the essence. So it would be valid for Him to 
have been characterised by a temporal attribute from, all eternity. 

Furthermore, valid characterization of the essence by an attribute 
would depend upon the vaiiti existence of the attribute, because the 
characterization of the essence by an attribute is a relationship between 
the essence and the attribute, and the relationship would depend 
upon the existence of the two things to be related. Thus, a valid 
characterization ofrhe essence by the attribute would depend on the 
vaEid existence of the attribute. For indeed* the validity of the depen- 
dent faciur is based upon the valid existence of the faeior depended 
upon. Therefore, | according to this argument], it would have been 
valid for a temporal phenomenon CO 1 have existed through all eter- 
nity past. [Bui] this would be an impossibility, ±MS 16% because 
"etc mil y past' is an expression for excluding the principle of a login- 
ning, while Temporal origination 1 is An expression lor the certainty 
of the principle of a beginning;, and joining those two together would 
be impossible. 

Therefore il is established that no eternal entity may be charac- 
terized by a temporal phenomenon. This may be inverted by con- 
traposition to the proposition that no entity characterized by temporal 
phenomena 74 may be eternal, So, if God should be characterized by 
temporal phenomena, then He would not be L 333 an eternal 
being. Bui lie is an eternal being; therefore, He may mol be char- 
acterized by temporal phenomena; ami this i* die goal of the argu- 
ment. The demonstration of this argument is complete even without 
T 161 presenting the contraposition, 71 For if it has been established 


" ' Iel the iwo contraposed propositions hoib L and T show “i Kings temporal" 1 
first to be Lit ihe singular then in the jriui'aE. In tlvc MS ihey arc coerced v both the 
same, and in the singular, while in MS Garrett QftWHa they arc die saeu* bui in 
the plural. 

■ MS gl: Assuming ihai [he denwris [ration without presenting the emilrapnsrjott 
is ordered yn the form of the first figure, in contrast tin what would br the tn-w if 
ii were invorud, for then it would be urd#rtd on tlir form of die second figure 
thus: God Most High 3S ^tl eternal entity;. No entity ciwactcrizod by temporal phe- 
nomena is eternal; which produces: God Most High may not be characterized by 
temporal phenomena- The con dud an |a]-iiiti[itaij in the fust figure is preferable to 
that in tint? srtOlnl figure. 
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Ehiit no eternal entity may be characterized by a temporal phe- 
nomenon, then it has been established that God Most High may 
not be characterized by a temporal phenomenon. 

Objection is raised that [to say] ^a valid characterization of the 
essence by the attribute” is not the same [in meaning! ^ [ to fia > r ] 
''the valid existence of the attribute” of itself Thus certainty as to 
one of them would not imply the certainty of the other,"'' For the 
meaning of a valid characterization of the essence by the altribuie 
in eternity past is that, if the attribute had been of itself a reality 
possible then ihe essence would have been acceptant of it, [a mean- 
ing] that does not require the attribute to have being as a valid 
entity 7 in itself ' 3 

Ihe response [to this objection? t$ that there is no disagreement 
about the fact chat valid characterization is not the same as the valid 
existence of an attribute. Hut [the attribute's] valid characterization 
depends upon its valid existence, because valid characterization would 
depend upon its becoming real, and its becoming real would depend 
upon its % r aiid existence,” 

Another objection could be raised that a valid characterization by 
[the attribute] would not depend upon its |own] valid existence. For 
the sure certainty of the origination of ait object of power from the 
Omnipotent Otic depends only upon whether the object of His power 
has existence by itself. :i But if the existence of llis object of power 
should br impossible hy some hindrance or by the cessation of some 
condition, then that circumstance would not impair the validity of 
an origination with Him. 

4. The fourth [reason divine attributes do not change] !l is that 
aj if the agency necessitating a temporal attribute should be 
[God’s] own essence or something in llis own concomitants, then 
there would be implied a preferring without any preferring agent. 
[This is] because the relationship of the essence and its concomi- 
tants to the occurrence of a temporal phenomenon at that precise 
moment or at one preceding it would be equal- For just ;is its occur- 


7f MS gl: Namely, [he valid existence oT the atirihute of itself. 

?t MS gi: Su it would ui>t he valid to posit the existence of a temporal iULtibLUe 
in eternity pwU 

:i MS gl: &n ii ■would imply the existence of the temporal attribute m flemiiy 
past 

” MS gl: Not upon its becoming realized. 

MS gl: [I.c.], indicating that He the Most High rruiy not be characterized by 
temporal phenomena. 
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rente at ihar precise moment would he admissible, so its origination 
at a moment preceding that would be admissible; and thus its orig- 
ination at that precise moment would be a preferring of one of the 
two admissible moments without an agent of prcfcrraL 

b) And if the agency necessitating a temporal attribute should 
he another temporal characteristic, then we would transfer the dis- 
cussion to the agency necessitating that temporal characteristic , and 
then an argument in an infinite scries would he implicit. 

c) And if the agency necessitating the temporal attribute 
should be neither the essence of [God], nor one of His concomi- 
tants, nor another MS 170a temporal attribute* then the Necessary 
Existent would need, for His temporal attribute, 77 an independently 
separate cause, 7 * But each of these options 7 * would be impossible, 

Fllaydawi] has made critical observations upon each of these four 
reasons;’* 1 

1 . a. Although the doctrine is that God Most High docs not 
show passivity to any otltcr than Himself* still the lack of passivity 
before any other docs not imply that a change in His attributes 
would he inadmissible. For it would be admissible for Himself to 
require successive attributes wherein each of them would be condi- 
tioned upon the cessation of the other. Thus, He would not show 
passivity to another than Himself, but rather His passivity would be 
to ilis ow r n essence. For the agency necessitating the origination of 
an attribute after the cessation of another would be Himself, and to 
prevent showing passivity to Himself* according to etiis argument* 
would he impossible. 

2. -a. An objection could he raised that although the statement 
that, everything properly attributable to Him is an attribute of per- 
fection is granted* art impossibility is placed before the opinion that 
if He should be devoid of [an attribute of perfection] then He would 
be deficient,® 1 But being devoid of [that perfection attribute] would 


MS git [,e„ for Hi* dmctematiAn by a temporal attribute, 

71 M$ gj: This, [He Himself wWd Iw merely] a -possible reality. 

MS gl; These bring preference without an a^ent of preference* argument In 
an infinite series, and the need for another cause- 

* Baydawi's. oejrt does not have these ohservatiemi in it. Therefore, aEter The wm- 
letl lest had hern presented , they must come from oral tummrritf; at the chute of 
the krmrft. Thou com meins were rarni-rded either by Isfahanr* fattier , as Kaydawi’js 
registered student, or by the junior Isfahani !tli -:t i lc ii-j and ahscuhing die lecture in 
his lather s shadow, as an unregistered student. 

w L t^i: Because passivity in this sense would not be a concomitant of matter* 
but rather it would be a pas-sirity toward another, and here dial, is not the ease. 
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be a deficiency only if a vanishing attribute L 334 were to have 
no replacing successor. And if [the vanishing attribute J should have 
a replacing successor,, then no deficiency would be implied, for it 
would he admissible Ibr Himself to require successive attributes, every 
one of which would be specified for a [particular] time and cir- 
cumstance through [its] linkage with the divine will [for it] at that 
lime and circumstance, and [each attribute | would be successor to 
One that had vanished, Tims the [divine] perfection would be con- 
tinuous*^ and maintained among chose successive attributes, 

Let no one think that each one of those successive attributes would 
have to be an attribute of perfection because, upon m the cessation 
of a preceding attiibtiie, a deficiency [i.e,, hi God] would be implied 
on account of His bring devoid of some attribute of perfection. [That 
is because] we hold that it would be admissible thar thr status of 
the attribute as being an attribute of perfection should be condi- 
tional upon the coming ol" that particular time specified lor it. ho it 
may not be inferred that, if the essence should be devoid of that 
particular attribute upon the cessation of its [assigned] time, dieu it 
would constitute a deficiency. The result of this reasoning is that 
each of the successive attributes would be an attribute of periection 
only at the time that is spec Hied lor it, and it would not he an 
[attribute] of perfection at thr cessation of its time, but rather, the 
perfection [attribute] would be the subsequent attribute and [God] 
then would he characterized by the latter, 

3, a, An objection could be raised making the logical sequence 
here impossible, not .granting that if it should be valid for God to 
be characterized by a temporal phenomenon then it would have been 
valid for Him to have been characterized by it from all eternity past. 
Tor, since [he possibility of characterization by a temporal attribute 
would depend upon the [very] possibility of the temporal attribute, 
a) there would be no possibility of characterization by a 
temporal attribute prior to the Ivervj possibility of the temporal 
attribute, because of the inherent impossibility of something depend- 
cm' u having priority over that which it depends upon, 111 and 


H t, g): l.s., lti$ fasEnre would be ehaiacirr^eri by an attribute of perfection 
without l fur need for a separate cause. 

K: I, read* ‘■'after" Iba'da ziwilj; T has a typographical mriup, reading [n- i -d|;. 
while both Lite MS and MS Garrett 9£9Ha read “at the lime of’ 1 [ t inda zawal]. 
ft1 MS gj: Le., thr. possibility cuT cbarACLerizatiOfl. 

“ MS g]: Lc., the possibility of the ceinpoiraJ attribute, 
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b) the possibility of the temporal attribute would not have 
been realised in the eternal past. MS 170b liecause its possibility 
would have been conditional [either] upon !he extinction of the 
attribute preceding it, or upon some particular time or circumstance 
tl] rough the linkage of the divine will to [the temporal attribute] at 
that particular time. 

4. a. An objection could be raised that the agency necessitat- 
ing the temporal attribute would be an agent of free choice;, and so 
ati implied preferring of one of the two admissible [times of occur- 
rence] without an agent of preference would be impossible because 
of the admissibility that there be a linkage of the [divine] will to a 
particular lime as an agent of preference^ 

Argument of Kammiyah 

The Kammiyah argued for the admissibility of the subsistence of a 
temporal attribute in the essence of God Most High, tbeir argument 
having two points" 

1. The first of their two points is that [God] Most High was 
once not the agenl [for the existence] ol' the universe, 56 this being 
necessarily implicit in die fact than the univeise is a temporal phenom- 
enon j then He became the agenl for it. Now, this. [divine] agency is 
an attribute for the affirmation of existence, so tins fact requires the 
subsistence of this temporal attribute in the essence of God Most High. 

2. The second of their two jroinls is that it is valid to hold 
that the eternal attributes subsist in the essence of |(3od| because of 
the absolute fact that they arc attributes and causal entities, not 
because they tire eternal. Indeed, "eternity’ does not affect the valid- 
ity of characterizing the essence by eternal attributes, because it is 
a privative entity and [here] that is a term for the absence of any 
precedence by something else. Now, the validity of fan attribute’s! 
characterization is an existential factor, T 1 62 and so a privative 
entity cannot be part of something that requires an existential factor.^' 
Further, temporal attributes have commonality with eternal attributes 
in [the very fact of] their being attributes and causal eudd.es. Therefoie, 
temporal attributes may validly [be held lof subsist in the essence 
of [God] Most High, L 335 because they have [this] commonality 


w MS ff: [I_*\] , irt eternity p(is( r 

M> MS iff Namfit)', the validity of charpremzatinn. 
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with eternal attributes in [Lhe l rok of characterization 3 ] that requires 
the validity of their subsist enre [as attributes]. 

3 ,-a. The response to die first [point made by the Karramiyah] 
is chat the change would be in the adjunction and in the dependent 
linkage, not in the attribute. The fact that [Cod] is the agent [of 
the existence] of the universe is an adjunction® and a linkage] to 
it*® 3 [an adjunction and linkage] which were made accidental to the 
| divine] power* subsequent to their not having been accidental to it,. 

2.-a. The response to the second [point of the Karramiyah] 
is that the agency giving validity to the subsistence of those eternal 
attributes* 1 was their own specific realilieSj ur [on the Other hand], 
it may be lhaL eternity was a condition for the validity of the char- 
acterization. Lternitv, although it is privative, admissibly may he a 
condition, because® 1 a privative factor admissibly may be a condi- 
tion for something positive. Or, perhaps temporal origination is a 
factor preventing the validity of the characterization. The truth is, 
there is no validity for the subsistence of temporal phenomena in 
the essence of [God] Most High. The reliable factor in this, matter* 4 
is the proof demonstration preventing change from being attributed 
lo Him because of the impossibility of it being passively accepted in 
the essence of 

“Him who h exalted so very Jar above what they say 1 *, wrong* 
doera all!** 

Raydawi said: L 335, T lfi2 


5. Exclusion i*f smiiiU qualities 

The consensus among liiinking people is that [God], Praise to Him 
the MifKt High, is not Our who would he described properly by col- 


48 MS jjl : 'I Tie adjunction} have tin external existence, so ll is not implied that 
itn attribute of eusteucc Is generated iti the essence of (J-od Most TILcrfo. 

® 1 , 0 , F the universe, a.s the antecedent is so indicated, m the MS', 
w L and T have "aiirilMirc' 1 in lhe sinj^ulRr, while Lhc MS and MS Garrett 9S9Hn 
have tEie berm in tin; plural, which fils lhe MaUnt of the previous reJerracr. 

m MS gk Although an objection could he raised. lo Lhe aisumptio-n that eternity 
Is privative; raJicr, il would Lri [he negation, of a previous nonexistence, and so 
would be a positive certainly |lhul™iT|. 

*" MS ph he., in the ]a£k of validity Ebr the suh&btetice of temporal phenomeria 
in (he essence of [Gotl] Musi High, 

* A paraphrase of Qurian I7;43, in which Is&bini adds '^wrongdoers all” [al- 
to fill out die motor fallowing the verb that lie changes into the singular. 
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or$, tastes Ot odors, nor docs He find enjoyment among scnsRIC 
pleasures,, as indeed* these arc consequent lo having a human phys- 
Seal constitution. 

! lowcvcr, tlie pliilosophcrs have made intellectual enjoyment admis- 
sible [for attribution to Him]. They hold that anyone who thinks 
there is some perfection in himself would rejoice In h t and there is 
no doubt that [God^] perfection is the greatest of all perfections, 40 
it. is not at all remote [to infer] dial He would take delight in ir.' ,+ 

Tsfahani says: L 33b, T ItiZ MS 170b 

5 , Exclusion oj ftnsote qualities 

The consensus among thinking people is that He who is to be praised 
and exalted may not properly be described** by colors, tastes, odors 
MS 171a or sensate pleasures, for these things are all consequent 
upon the human physical constitution, 9 * which is a manner of exis- 
tence that originates In time fixj ] jl the interaction of the elements,; 
but GcnJ Most High is far removed from [any such] corporeality 
and composition. 

The Imam [T’akhr al-Din Razij held that what is reliably certain 
in the doctrine that |God| does not have attributes of color, taste 
or odop is the fact rhat it Is the consensus, 1 ” [He went on to say}* 
“Our colleagues (of the Asha%ah] hold that toiler is a genus under 
which are [several] species, ™ no one of which in relation to another 
is an attribute of perfection, nor in relation lo another is an attribute 
of imperfection. Likewise, the power of agency docs not depend upon 
the realization of any one of these [species]. That being so, a decision 


^ Baydawi, and Isfahan! afie:r him, follow Fakhr ^l-E >i n al-Rajd in this ropic. 
Raji’s Mufuuuit, p. 1-fiO (1323 a.h. rrprim cdj. 

114 L 333 g? (Lhc same j^oss is abridged in the MS): Thinking people are of a 
consensu!; that He the Most High may not be characterized by sensaLc aixJdeniaJ 
q^alirtei whether these are of an c-Hteroa] or an internal sense, as the perception 
of taste* color and odor, and absolutriy [tot by pain. Likewise it is with sciishIc 
pleasure, and with alt the various emotional qualities [ai-kayfiyat al-nafeaniyah;. 
Stedi F^t)C&T [hiqd], MrrOw and fear and the like. These are all consequent upon 
[he human consLimyoti which mnkrs eorrpositig.n a ncoCTsUy. line wli» - h m:|nd*s 
necessity as brang essential "al-wujub aJ-dhatll. [From LafiazarTs commentary on 
aMjHiaxaJi^ Mnqpiid CfJ-Frjimr^h 

55 MS |L: For the unnshlulion inconceivable except in the batty. 

M? MS gh T.e., the ciuiscnsus <si' rht: .Muslim etuumtinity pjimmahjl rha[ these qual- 
itspi are to- be evcluded iroiu Him. 

* MS S L: [E.g.,1 black. white. red and yellow. 
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to assert the existence of one of them would not be preferable to 
that of another^ and thus it ought to lit that none of then) would 
be asserted to exist." 

Then [Rari] Said, "Some one may raise the question, l Do you 
claim that none of these is to he preferred to another in the nature 
of the case, or in your own mind and thought? 1 The first alterna- 
tive would require some evidence to lw [presented]. For why would 
it not be admissible for the quiddity of [Cod's] essence 1 " 1 '' to require 
some particular color, without the 'reason why 1 of that necessity 
!*eing known? The second alternative is granted, but it implies only 
the absence of any knowledge on our part about that particularity . 
As for it being nonexistent in itself, 01 that is not implied. 11 

An objection 1(13 is raised, 1l To hold fast to consensus in matters of 
the intellect would be proper in cases of necessity, but what h reli- 
ably certain at this point is that it would not be admissible for [God] 
to Ik": the substrate for accidental qualities, because of the impossi- 
bility of passivity in Himself ,” 103 

[Rarij stated L 33G further, ’‘All 1 ** arc agreed upon the impos- 
sibility ol pain [being an attribute] ; 1W intellectual pleasures the philoso- 
phers hold to be admissible [as attributes] > m while the rest deny them/ 1 

[Rari’s colleagues] have argued" 1 that pleasure and pain are con- 
sequences [cither | of a balanced physical constitution or of its inter- 
na! discord, something inconceivable except in a human body, But 
this is a weak argument , m because it could be objected that if it 
should be granted that a balanced physical constitution would bo 


w Of the two Ft a cements quarrel from Ra-^j's ol-Mukaisal ip. I fid, reprint of 1 32:5 
*,h. cel.": Lite firsc one- near Llir end rends, " preferable tu a second* 1 !|awla.’ min al- 
tlifuiT] : (he MS reads. “profcTabk to another 11 [min al-ba'd); MS Garrett 9B9Ha 
agrees with I, and T Lti reading, il ptedet-abk to tin: rest 1 ’ [min . 

"* Irnahjyrii dli&rihij. 

1,1 MS |[-C-j thft particular rolot, 

Isfahani here qnnrci Marie al-Din Tusfa observation cm Razi'a preceding state- 
ment from his Commentary on the- Kfuhasiat ip- 160, note- 2, 1323 a h- reprint). 

I0J MS gL: ffcrauat having pa^dvity [before- some: other factor] would be possible 
only in regard ro maLtw, axcidijig to ihetr doctrine, bur the- Creator is Jar above tfoai. 

MS gl: he., AIL thinkitiK people, 

1113 Razt’s, test [AMttjd/, p. 160] ivath, “thr Lmpossihiliry of sonmee pfttn, [beirt£ 
attributed] to God Most HLgti , . 

|W I and die (wo MS sorircxrs used read, “the philosophers hold to be admissi- 
ble' 1 , while the jlfafatAraf test [p, 160] reads, ,L tbe plutuHupbm have siasrrted his true] . yi 

'the- jVfukuiil teM here b, ll \Ve hold duct llaEia :in| pleasure and puma . , . w 
" v - MS gl: Because of the adiJhiraibtliiy of llkmr lieLtlg ancadaei reason fur the 
elicn, other than rhf- first one. 
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the necessary cause of pleasure, nevertheless, the exclusion of a sin- 
gle [secondary] cause would not imply that the result would be 
excluded. 

“What is reliably certain here [Rail continues] is that if that [qual- 
ity of] intellectual delight should be something eternal, and it should 
call for the actual making of _w something that could be enjoyed, 
then [God] necessarily would have had to be an existential cause 
for what may be enjoyed even before He brought it into existence, 
because the agency calling for it to come into existence would have 
been itself an existent prior io that, and nothing prohibits this T hut 
for something to be created prior to its having been created would 
be impossible; but if [the quality of intellectual delight] should be a 
temporal phenomenon, then [God| would be a substrate for tem- 
poral phenomena. 11 

"The philosophers 1 ia hold that anyone who thinks that there is 
sOinc perfection in himself would rejoice in it, while anyone who 
thinks that theiv is some imperfection in himself would be pained 
by it. Now, there is no doubt ai all that the perfection, of [God] 
Most High MS 1 7 1 Ls is the greatest of ad perfections, anti that 
His knowledge of His perfretion would be the most sublime knowl- 
edge, so it is not something remote [to infer | that lie would takr 
delight in [the perfection], and that this [knowledge] would prompt 
the greatest of all joys.” 

[Of the preceding line of argument] Imam [Ruzi] stated, “To this 
the reply 1 ! ' is that it is invalid, by consensus of the Muslim com- 
munity,”' 113 in truth, 1 J 3 there is no doubt al all that pleasure and 
pain, being consequences of the human physical constitution, can- 
not possibly [be attributed] to [God] Most High, Let us consider 
(he statement [just quoted] of Imam [Razi||: M * 


Irtl MS gl: l.c., causing it tn erase Her? & minor variation Ln. texis occurs: L, T 
and. MS Gancit UfiOEJa read, jdl'lyah ih’ al-fa’l al-muLtadtidliah bihi). The MS 
and the MtihaAsat text read, [. . . ila 1 fa £ L . . ,]. 

1111 The quote or paraphrase of parts of Razi's Mvhassal text is continued here 
by Isfahani. 

MS i(t: [Rasi Ls] referring to the philosophers" ar^innent making intellectual delight 
admissible -of attribution to she Creator Most High. 

I4: MS gl: JjC., in answer to ibe doctrine uf the phikBOphcra. 

I[T Muhoisat (p. 160). The prccedijig; paragraph is closely paraphrased from the 
same location. 

1 1 L 33b gl: The folli>wing Li by iisfaliatiij Lite oummcataior, to the end of the 
topic. 

' * Se* thp paragraph beginning *Whm is reliably certain ...” 
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If chat [quality of jEjltdleviual] delight should he something eternal, and 
if. should call for die actual making of something that may be enjoyed, 
diem [GodJ would necessarily have had to be an existential cause lor 
what may be enjoyed evert before He brought it into existence, liecause 
the agency calling for it to come into existence prior to that would 
have been itself an existent] and nothing prohibits this, 

This statement would be valid only if what may be enjoyed were 
due to His making. And on the supposition that what may be enjoyed 
would be due to His making, (the statement] would then be valid 
only if the agency catling for its creation 11 ' were something entirely 
new and cltflerent from the agency calling for the delight, 116, or, if 
the agency calling for the creation of it were also eternal, but not 
adequate far the creation of it except after the existence of what 
may be enjoyed. But if the agency calling for the delight should be 
identical to the agency calling for the creation, then t3ie alo remen- 
tioned succession would not be implied, 1 "' And the proof presented 
does not invalidate pain, as there is nothing calling for it, so this 
succession again would not be implied.' J * 

Moreover, the philosophers 1 ^ do no! hold that [God’s] knowledge 
of His [own] perfection necessarily produces pleasure: for it ia not 
true, on account of its requirement that His knowledge is the maker 
of the pleasure and His essence the acceptor of it. T hey do not hold 
such a doctrine; ra tber, they hold that the pleasure in the reality of 
[God | is identical wilii His knowledge of His perfection. 

Further, to repeat the statement that joy and pain 11 '’ 1 arc two end- 
lies that the knowledge of perfection and imperfection make neces- 


gi: This b a critics! challenge l>y [Mahani] as commentator to die Imam 
[Rad, followed tyy three more challenges). 

113 MS set he., [the agency calling frw” the coming into nkteaer uf what may 
Sc enjoyed. as ihc will of l iod Mos? High. 

,lh MS gh I-C-. uhal rails. for the cauie is different from whai calls for the result. 

i; MS gh Namely, its brbj; brought in(o rsisLencr before He would have pro- 
duced it. 

" a MS and L 336 rJ; l.e., the proof resulting from the evidaice mentioned 
rices not invalidate ihe ocrurronof of pain with God JVI-nse High, since the pain has 
nothing that calk for die making of it, so the sucLesucm does not take plare as it 
did in the case of pleasure, 

M> MS ft): This is another criticism [of Rad’s argument). 

IK MS gl: Another (3rd) criLicisFit [of Ra-u). The sequence oi che nouns "'joy and 
pain 71 in the MS- and Garrett 9®9t1a is followed here, paralleling ifn: source 
of raeli. I. istjrJ T ticsici, "'pain and joy.’* 
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sary in the realiLy of [God] Mont High is not profitable/ 21 because 
He is far aliove such passivittiy, And holding fast 10 the consensus 
of the community would be useful, if there should be no T 1 63 
mention of an application of (he two terms, pleasure and pain, to 
Hsttj, beeauije no attribute unaccompanied by die permission of the 
divine law may be used to characterize Him die Most Hi^h. But in 
the sense which the philosophers claimed, no consensus exists. The 
exclusion of pain from Him needs no explanation, because pain is 
the perception of something incompatible, and there is nothing at 
all incompatible in [God] the Most High, 12 - 


m M3 gl: (Because knowledge wiOi [die phihsophera] is identical with die essence 

I:. !:i-. .1 .Ld'-i mt p. Ifjfii K.ai-.: disrupt's im-IVi U:::l p,iin ,m:l pli-iisurr ivgai cl- 
ing (heir accepTability mi oa-ndidatejs ihr being applied co God as characteristics, c>r 
attributes. a weak argument [Key are both recognized As derivatives of a 
human ’balanced constitution' which is conceivable only in a human body. Then, 
i licrc is general agrmncni ihat pain wnrli i(3 tvcgaiivc origin and associations,. can- 
not possibly be attributed lo. God. Bin as for ibe {jttiisfflcuofi of intellectual pleas- 
ure. ‘'[hit phiitMciphiers' approve of Lt. Razi point* out lIlc logical iMtgle of conlradKlions 
SUCti approval being:; Ctfl, And that idea is finally rejected. Rav,i here doe:; not rtirtW 
anyone ;js being among (he ‘philosophers'. But Ibn Sinn looms Urge in this buck- 
ground because ot" fits iamc and his teachings, In his. book. cd-Mcinen! icft-at-Tiu^ihst t 
in the section oil the Eighth Topic [namaj,| |y, 3, pp, 359 ft.) Ibn Sioa discusses 
die degrees of beatitude: tluE rational heic^s juay fund &flcr death. He begins the 
subject by staling that Gicd's pleasurable ^tisfai fion with Himself is the must majes- 
tic intellectual 'pleasure in an object' (hill is conceivable. 'I 'his is briefly developed, 
dien (he five degrees of human intellectual satisfaction are listed. The text scon 
moves into the Nimh Topic dealing with mystical experience. 

In others of Ids writings Ibn Sinn must have become more specific: at^mr. tlie 
nltributioti of hitellectLkAl pain or pleasure to God, as F.1"J Rmzi has a discrwL 
awanmess nd' rtiis, Tahi>o Snbjeci, presumably us broached by ll>n -Sina. Il>n J>ina waj 
a rather good logician,, and be had followed where bis logic led him. Hut he bad 
to strip the process of his thought (a) presumably because of its drift in tbc direc- 
tion of some Christian theological statements about divine suffering and the imma- 
nence of Cod, and (bl because he lacked two things, namely, {I) the approving 
"consensus of the [i,e. f bis own rdigimis-l community* and i|2) the 'pennitaioii [to 
arrribiire "pleasure’ and L pain : to God with an approving judgment of the execu- 
tors] of the [Islamic] divine law’. 

Within the religious environment Ot ill? Middle East in BaydsLwi’s day tlLere were 
organizations, lx vth Muslim and non-Muslim, that held dogmas contradicting Thw * 1 
of Islam. In spiic of this, thesr: nrganiz&Eions maintained their own beliefs and were 
relatively free to lave and worship independendy of the majority population. Such 
a plurality rJ' ideas and Usachicigs naturally constituted an ongoing irritant to thought- 
ful people m every camp, and mueh parkrtce and mutual tiylemnce were necessary 
in the effort to preserve social peace. Intergroup and interfaith convert an L>ns occurred, 
but any goal of progress in mutual understanding among them seemed eo remain 
in the hazy distance. 
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Chapter 3: Doctrine of the Divine Singularity 


L Arguments qf the Muslim philosophers and the Afutnkallitmtti 

The philosophers argue that ‘necessary existence’ constitutes [he 
essence of [God], So, if [Gotf] should have commonality in this with 
any other being, then He would be distinguished from the other by 
individuation, and composition would be implicit. 

vlKgHmefTiy of the Muiafaltimuu 

a. If we should postulate [the existence of] two deities, then all 
the possible realities would be on an equal basis in relation to these 
two [deities | , Thus, not a one of [the possible realities] would exist 
because 

1, of die impossibility of having a preferring without an agent 
of preference and | because of] 

2r the impossibility of any joining together of two effective 
causes for a single effect. Furthermore, 

b- If one of the two deities should will that a particular bt>dy be 
in motion-change and, if it should be possible for the other [deity] to 
will that [that particular body] remain at rest, then let chat be the 
assumption, 'Then in such a case, [the resuitj would be that cither 

L what they both desired [in common] would happen, or 

2, what they both desired [in common] would not happen,, 
both or these options being impossible. Or, it would be 

3, that the result desired by one of the two would occur by 
itself, implying the impotence of the |sccond deity] + or if that result 
should be impossible, then 

1 , a prohibiting impossibility would be the will of the second 
[deity], which would imply the impotence of the first [deity], Bui 
[in both of these options ^ an impotent agent could not be a deity. 

Furthermore, it is admissible to hold fast to the [doctrine of the 
divine singularity! through the prools coming from authoritative tra- 
dition, as [these proofs] are not ai ail dependent upon [the doctrine 
itself]. 
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Isfahan! say*: L 337, T 163, MS 1 7 lb 

GHAl>TEft 3: DOLTLlUNk OF THE DlVlMt SINGULARITY 

l r A rgftmml.t uf tfe Muslim pkilowphtrx: F.D. Raci, jVJX Tim, 
and I bn Snta 

The philosophers argue from a) the faci that there is no other 
Necessary Existent than the [divine [ One to b) the fact that Neces- 
sary existence" constitutes the very 'essence 1 of God Most High. 1 

If any other being should have commonality with Him in neces- 
sary existence, then [God] would be distinguished from that other* 
by indhdduatiotv MS 172a and [so] composition would lie iropHdt; 
thus He would be [merely] a possible reality, but this would be con- 
trary in the hypothesi 1 ?^ 

An objection is raised that this requires consideration, because to 
become distinguished by individuation would not necessitate any com- 
position in she quiddity. The response |to the objection] is that our 
author certainly did not claim that becoming distinguished by indi- 
viduation would necessitate composition in the quiddity 7 ; but he did 
claim (hat there would !>e composition 5, And that is true, IjeeaiLsc 


' L 337 gt: Since- if [necessary existence] should hr something additional tiic 
essence] then it would be ■merely] a possible reality due its [dependenl] need for 
the essence, and then from cbe ‘possible' nature of [this] necessity the implic'atiim 
would be drawn that lIh: Necessary Existent was | merely] a possible reality, 34 you 
haw understood, bur this wuaild be contrary to the hypothesis. [From ‘Hits 
mcmary on ftaydawi’s 'law sp/Aj 

2 L 337 gl: It should he understood that this argument is one demised by the 
author [fJaydawiJ. The argument of the philosophers on the divine singularity is 
taoL ehis one. hill rather theirs is that a] if the cause [ilhih] for Lite individuation 
of the Necessary E.*isLent should be If is Own quiddity fruit hi yah] then iherf would 
he no necessity for Mis own existence other than that [cause], and h) if [the cxllv] 
should he somtfliing other than [HL& own <^u ie)rflry] Lhett the Necessary Existent 
would Imve cteijd in His individuation fivv scutw: inher bring, taut (has. would hr 
impossible. This pine of reasoniiiig] is mote narrow [reading: ahsar] ihan that of 
the author, hrcati&e to he distinguished: hy indiwiduatiO'ri would not make compo- 
sition necessary in the [divine] quiddity itself [ H Jtn, op. dtj 

‘ £i: Because Crf Lhe prohibition jqyaiiiHt duatfLy [ithhuynly^], along with 

there being a commonality jn (he [divine] quiddity with out any distinguishing by 
individuation within the individual nature of each of the participants. 

H MS i^L This argument is based, on the fact that the ‘necessity 1 b a ‘certainly 3 
[dJUbOtlyali] , in order lhat its luring the same as the quiddity might be realised. 

1 MS gl Absolutely, 
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if some oiber being should have commonality with [God] in necessary' 
existence/"' and the necessary existence should be the same as Himself, 
then by imperative necessity |God] would have to be distinguished 
by an individuation that would be something additional to the nec- 
essary existence itself, Moreover* in that case, the individuated nec- 
essary existent would include two entities, the necessary existence 
that is the same as Himself, and (he individuation that would be 
additional to [the necessary existence], and it would not be admis- 
sible for die cause of the individuation to be Himself^ or a con- 
cot nit ant of Himself; ilor if it were otherwise 11 no pairing would be 
realised. Thus, |Gods] individuation would be due to something 
other than Himself and other than die concomitant of Himself, and 
He would be [merely] a possible reality; but this would be contrary 
to the hypothesis. 

Fakhr al Dn Razi on the doetime of the 

divine singularity L 337, T 163, MS E72a 

The Imam [F.C. Rad] stated in his explanation of the doctrine of 
the divine singularity, following the method ol" the philosophers: 5 

'^The necessity that is in the essence [of God] may no) lie a com- 
monality between two end lies.; otherwise, it would be changeable 
according to the factor by which each of the two would he distin- 
guished from the other^ and thus each of the two would be a com- 
posite of that in which they had the commonality and tliat in which 
they differed. 

“Now, if there should not he any inherent necessity between the 
two parts, then rheir joining together would be the effect of some 


* MS ph Ai a result there- would be a. composition implicit in the individual 
nature [huwfyah] of each of chem, *jf the commonality in die quiddity and die dis- 
tihguishiiDg md™iiuuion; hut this would be impoifiilile, since it ■w-ijkhIlI imply that 
neither one of them would tic necessary, and the assumption is cMtrary to that. 

7 MS gl 1 Otherwise, there would be a preferring without a pjcfeuing agent, an 
accordance with what ha4 preceded- 

1 L 3 37 g]. .Because in that case there would. he implied the rest rice nil of the 
species to our- individual, but the assumption is to the contrary. We have said that 
the species is rcuriciori in an iittlLvidijaJ wily bceaiJHt; if c]ic: individuation is dot: id 
ihc quiddity And ihc quiddity is in all indlsitlLLAU of that species.. then it would 
require; only raic individuation, and thus the implication would, be that there would 
he only one hidividual of that species. [From the Shark 

' [aJ-lawhJd] DcKtriue of Lhe divine fim^jlarhy 1 , The following lesL Isfahan! quoLes 
nearly verbatim from kaai's Mukassal [pip. EMS-h^, f Jairu 1 323., reprinted ed,|. 
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independently separate cause, and this would be contrary to the 
hypothesis. fSut, it" there should be an inherent necessity between the 
two. and if the individual identity :n should require the necessity, then 
die necessity would be the effect of another being* and this [also] 
would be contrary to the hypothesis, 8ut, if the necessity [itself] 
should require that individual identity* then everything ‘necessary’ 11 
would | itself f be identical vvitb |Gnd the Necessary One], and what 
would not itself be [Cod the Necessary One] would not be ‘necessary 

“An objection to this 1 ' is that this argument is based on jthe 
premise ol"] necessity being a characteristic sign of established cer- 
tainty', but this is invalid, |If it were] otherwise, then it would be 
either internal to the quiddity 13 or external to it, 11 L 338 both of 
which arc invalid because of what has preceded, [This as] because 
if [the necessity] should he a sign of certainty, then it would be the 
same as all ihe rest of (he quiddities, in its [signifying general] cer- 
tainty, but it would be different from them 1:1 in its particularity [he,, 
of' reference]. Thus its existence [be,, as a general certainty] would 
be something other than its quiddity [a.e,, as a particularity]. And so, 

a. if it should lx 1 necessary to describe its quiddity [as a particu- 
larity] by its [general | existence:, then for that necessity' [of descrip- 
tion) there would be another necessity 5 and so on endlessly; . Hl but 

b, if that should not he necessary, then it would be [merely] a 
possible reality in its essence, 17 The Necessary Existent in Himself 
would be the most adequate one Lo be a possible reality in Hirnself, 
but this would be contra ty to the hypothesis. 

“Moreover, [the objection continues. Imam Rad's argument] is 
based on the [premise of the] individuation being an additional char- 
acteristic sign of established certainty, but this would be invalid. And 
again, MS 1 72b there would be another objection in that the 


K MS £l: I t., the individuation. 

I MS id: l.c., that is existent. lei the c'oncreLt'. 

IJ MS id: l.t-, to the fduCtrinr yf ( Imam [RjLKij 

II MS u;l: 'Olus i rtlplyring compasitlcul, 

! * MS gl; Thus Implying: that Lilt necessary c\jS!Crtt i^vuld be A possible. 

13 MS gfc Ijc,, in ih? feci that its certainty would be on account oi' jis rcul- 
esscncc. 

'* MS gj : IV Cause may be iiifesied from bis ■staleinenl,. “QUienvise, it wOuki 
be chuiLigeatiLt aLA-Oidcti^ to (lie feOOt l>y which pads ol" the [WO wOulJ he tliscbi- 

yurh-C'd fiKJtn chi: other- 1 * 

l? The MS alone of' amorce? Li$ed omtci ‘'in it#/ Ills ncaJ-cwcnte 1 * [h-dhltihii], in 
this and in the following instance. 
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Necessary Existent is like the possible reality as regards dir capac- 
ity for ‘existence 3 , but unlike it as regards 'necessity 3 , so [God’s] 
'necessity 1 and His 'existence 11 are two different things.” 

[Isfahan! notes here]: Either a.) there is no inherent necessity 
between these two categories^which is impossible, for otherwise, 1 * 
it would be valid that each be separated from the other, and thus 
possible that that 'existence' be separated from the ‘necessity 1 but 
anything of dial son could not ptwsibly be a 'being necessary in 
itself 3 , or b„) there would be an inherent necessity between them, 
but also a prohibition against cither of them having need 3or Lhe 
other, from ihe imperative prohibition against the circular argument 
here, Furthermore, (here would he a prohibition against the ‘exis- 
tence 3 making a requirement of the ‘necessity 3 ; otherwise, every exis^ 
tent would l>e something necessary, which is contrary to the hypothesis, 
"There is no Other reply IH to [these objections] except our posi- 
tion that existence is predicated of both what is necessary aitd what 
is possible in a merely verbal commonality,® And if that is so, then 
why would it not be admissible for 'necessity 1 in ils essence (0 be 
predicated of both the necessary entities 21 in a verbal commonality ? 31 

Jvarir al-Dm Tost comments an Ragi’s 

L 338 , T I& 3 , MS 172 b 

The author of the Talkh;s al-MidiassaP' 2 stated; 

"If composition is implied by the assumption thai 'necessity 3 would 
l>e a commonality between the two [necessary easterns], then [Imam 


11 MS l;J: ft., if it were not ^Tn3]^5S J sjl^L■^. , . 

,J> Mahatii resumes the quotation fmm Rari’s Muktsal, p, 6B. 

■' L 335, n, 5 & Ms id: If it were sunwthirig prediauod: in a merely vrlbal shar- 
Lrt£, then it would ^dinissi^c (or die 'efcislrruV of llie NflfflisSuy Lsi-ILetiL 10 Kquite 
‘aeoessirv’, bur nor fo<r all the rest of the existent things, » it would not he implied 
that every existent ihitvg would be something iwmskty Where [Baydawi] says. 
"Then why would it not br admissible lor it to beT tic,, dine is v refutation of 
this from the $ui idpoiai. of the questioner- He means 1 J 1&1 if the sharing of 
the: existent things its the ‘existence ' is merely verbal, then why would it not be ad- 
missible for three to be a sharing in the 'netesaily' that is merely verbal, and ihiTi 
Eio empi^tion would implied nor anything you have rite crooned, [Iriarn Ttfiyrcr?] 
5:1 Kami's next paragraph I csoT quoted here by Isfahan!} rvpIiriiJy names the rwet 
'‘necessary [eKistcnUl’ 1 as the Necesoarv [Eixisrenll in Himself and lhe necessary as 
existing through another [a]-wajib bi-al-dhat wa-al-wajib bi-al-ghavr] . [Razi, op. cit., 

P-ffl] 

Mb flosses: l, Rhiv^li Na^Tr [al-Bin Tusi]. 2 . In raising an olsicciteH 1 tr> (he 
Imam [R-fml- 
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R;izi| should have restricted himself to that, since he had made il 
dear that every composite is a possible reality, Then after that : Rim’s] 
statement is that if the individual identity should require the 'neces- 
sity 1 then the 'necessity' would be the effect of some other entity, 
and this would be contrary to the hypothesis. But this requires con- 
sideration, because contradiction would exist only if the Necessary 
Existent were the effect of some other, not [if] the ‘necessity’ [were 
the effect of another]. m But if [God's] individual identity requires 
llis ‘necessity’, and His ‘necessity’ is in need of His identity, then 
die implication would not be that (he identity is the effect of an 
other being. Rather, the implication would be that the identity is 
not a necessary existent by itself; it is a necessary existent only through 
having an attribute? 4 that its own ?i essence requires. 

“If [fmam RaJ-i] had sakl at the beginning® that 'necessity’ is an 
attribute, — since, apart from what it qualifies, there is no necessity, 
T 3fi4 and thus ( f h« effect] is the effect of some other [entity] , — - 
he would have secured his object And the objection [that was raised] 
against [the Imam], that the ‘necessity 1 would not be an ‘established 
certainty 1 , would be invalid according to his doctrine. Indeed, [neces- 
sity] is the opposite of nonnecessity 27 of which nonexistence is pred- 
icated, thus existence is predicated of [the ‘ necessity 1 ].' ” J3, 

[Rari's] statement, that if the necessity should not be a necessary 
existent then it would be a possible reality, and the Necessary Existent 
in Himself would he the most adequate one to he a possible real- 
is a repetition of what lias been said before, and a discussion 29 


fafiihaili iarw-- quotes nearly verbatim in>m Tuas TaOkhK al-Mixk(ismt t printed tti 
the- lower part of ihe pygio. of Radi's 4M. nW, pp, fiit fry. 

!I MS gd: So lL may be learned from LhiiF. logical rRiinjiin^ [nazar] dial the ‘neces- 
sity 1 is none other than the ‘cafnce 1 . 

?l MS pi: Namely, the necessity. 

iEl ,4 xl MS symbol indicates the identity as antecedent. 

w MS gl- I.e., iru the Hnl pwrt of the liasani’s refutation, namely, where he $ajd 
that if Lite individual identity aJiowhJ require die necessity then die uecesiiiy w,w!d 
be the effect of an other. 

L followed by J leads M it is the opposite of nonexistence” [innahu flaqTd al- 
Ifi-wujijfilJ, ilw antecedent of ''it" being "’ntxeNxity.” The MS and MS Garrett ^651 la 
both read 14 . . . opposite of nonn«eaaity M la.UL&-wujflb]. TLte rather frequent use here 
of [wTijud], [wujub], |wajib] and [wujib al-wi]jtid| iti varyinj? n'liiLionships lias tended 
to die confusion of lioLh scribe and reader. 

.VfS gl: I.e., of the: necessity, anti therefore ir would be a sign of esratsJished 
certainly jthubtitT]. 

r ‘ MS gl: This in fspnken by] Nasix al-Pitt Tuai and [refers to his statement .1 ‘bill 
this re-quires consideration, because contradiction would exist only if the Necessary 
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of it has preceded, Regarding the couutcmbjcction Eo the effect chut 
the Necessary Exkceiu is like [he possible reality in having the capac- 
ity for existence h we have shown that the commonality of these two 
in ‘existence’ is not a matter of general agreement. 301 L 339 The 
| logical] shelter MS l7!Ja to which |lmam Rtijii | finally moved, — 
namely, that necessity in m essence is predicated in a merely ver- 
bal commonality of both the “two necessities," 11 — docs not save him 
from this perplexity, for in his extreme perplexity he docs not com- 
prehend the implication to which his words lead, and he is not aware 
of the contradiction and the necessary consequence in that which'" 
does not relieve him from his perplexity. 

“Imam | Razi] should have said, as others of the philosophers said. 
[t is impossible for the Necessary Existent in Himself to be predi- 
cated of [die "two necessities'*],^ because then He would l>e either 
a. an 'essence 3 lor them both, or 
h. accidental to them both, or 

c, an ‘essence' lor one of the two and accidental to the ocher. 
“Thus, 

(a) if He were to be the ‘essence* for both of them, then the 
specific quality by which each is distinguished Ihom the other would 
not be internal to the * necessity* which is the causal factor common 
to botlij otherwise, there would be no distinction, and [the specify- 
ing quality] would be external and adjoined to the causal factor com- 
mon to hnfh. 

L If this 54 were in bolh uf them, then each would be a pos- 
sible reality wherein it was an existent distinct from the other; acid 


Existent were thr effect of some other, jjq 4 . [if] the 'necessity' [were the effect of 
333 other] . H 

M MS gl; Ritther, iL is a matter of afialoRy, 

'' Le., the two necessity ste-tits: a) the Nffosaiy t-Jne, an Extent in arid, 
through Himself and b) the necessary /concrete , art existed in and through another. 

The Translation follows the MS which r^-JiT^c, “tin? iwu necessities” [al-WiijfubHyiL], 
alrhoiigh I. and T read, “ihe two existences' 1 |al-WLij-ndayn|. MS- t^irtecr QFI^Hh 
reads, l4 the two njetrasary existed?* [aJ-wajLbwn|, which agrees with Tusifs text 
in the TsUJiis fP- 69| ih-at is being quoted here, and in turn Tusi l s form agrees, 
with Nazi's usape [p &9|. See rutte at Razi's hist quoted i^ragfaph before 1’usi's 
quotation. 

" MS gl: Namely, the scatcment that [he commonality of existence ss not a mat- 
ter of general agreement. 

I - ; [, and T read, ,t the two" [al-ithnavn], while the MS and MS Garrett Sfl^Ha 
Fead. "two 1 ", omitting the definite article. 

i+ MS gl: Le.. the external and adjoined [specifying quality]. 
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2, iT it were in one of the two, then I hat one would be h pos- 
sible reality , 

(b) “If [the Necessary Existent in Himself] .should be accidental 
(1.) to both of them, or 

[?.) ro one of them, then His own sulwtratc, in itself, would 
not be a necessary existent, ^ 

“Let no one say that the Necessary Existent in Himself is only 
the causal factor that is common. 11 This is because we have made 
it clear 1 * that a causal factor 53 having a commonality would not exist 
externally! in view of its; having commonality where Lhere is no spe- 
cifying agcrtF to remove the commonality. 

s< An objection might he raided ihat. the gpeci lying agency* 0 is a 
negative entity as each of the two [i,c., types oE necessary existent] 
is made specific by not itself being the other. Wc would reply to 
this fob]cctionJ that the negativity of the (mutual] “other 11 would not 
come about until after she existence of (he other one should have 
come about; and at that time each one would be its own individ- 
ual self, after the existence of the other had taken place,, and so each 
of them would be a possible reality. In this [conclusion the argu- 
memj is Iiow cil-’ '- 42 

I sta! ism presents an aspect of the argument 

Another aspect [of the argument] that indicates the exclusion of any 
associate [of God] i.s that the specific existence of an essence that is 
characterized by essential necessity is nut a commonality between 


® MS gl: Because, regarding Use Necessary fcjdsccEic in Him&clE; His necessity 
may noc lie made acddeniaL 

y ' Tim outlines under points 2. and (2.; the implication? id" the third option Rati 
slwndd h&us ttwnlkrtieil. 

MS gl: He r>ce, having ii) Him no corcp<udtion. 

V1 Tlisl's frit in lliy TptfJiii rcatfc, hayywina], This short form is vari- 

ously JTUhdtfijrd In die editing: L and 1' — pi-'stina <pn;l bayysuma]:. MS — "li-^anna 
Eiaqul -.{ail fayvatJLL.d], MS tiairrrll [h-'.LtiLia naqill Ijayyanna]. 

L, 339 jjl: Iktause a causal factor having commonaJiry would lie a universal; 
and no universal, strictly as a universal, exists in the concrete except in adjunction 
vdth some individuated entity. [From ihe SAcrA Taqm\ 

1,1 MS pi - [Tie specifying agent would fie externally exdxieni and ividioui cam* 
[Wisiritiiri liecsusf oJ irs being it rif^aiive entity 

11 MS gtrusscs: I. ESccansc each of them, for its. cinema] existence, nerds the 
specification by which it differs from the other. 2. Le_, sufficiency in establishing 
hi? claim. 

r Tn*i adds in his TaMn td-,\fairaii(il (p. 69 j; "Tor this .goal of (he aiTgumefit 
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two, l>ni rather it is one [and it is n| reality. I ricked * if [that specific 
existence] should be a commonality between two, and 

a. if [the specific existence] should be the complete reality of the 
rwo, then the specific quality by which each of the two is distin- 
guished from [he other would be external to their joint reality which 
is the commonality between them, and [the specific quality] would 
be adjoined to them; but, 

fi. if [the Specific quality] should be in both of them, then each 
of them, as An existent distinct from the other, vixjuld be a possible 
reality d" and so neither of the two would be a necessary existent. 

Further* 44 the specific quality' of either one of them would not be 
a concomitant of the [total ] reality as such by inherent necessity; 
otherwise, any realization without [the specific quality] would be 
impossible, so whichever had the specific quality would still have 
need within that specific quality' for some other agency, and thus 
would not l>e a necessary existent. 

Moreover, if thr cause of the specific quality should hr the essence 
as such, then only one [i.e., of the two necessities] would exist 45, and 
it would have been specific in quality \1S 173b prior to dial other 
specification, since ihe cause would necessarily Ire individuated and 
particularized before the effect. Thus, it would haw another specific 
quality, and then there would be either 

a. an implicit circular argument, or one in an infinite series, or 

b. a need by one of die two within its own particularity Ibr the 
other, which would imply thal it was a possible reality. 

And if the cause of the specific quality should be the other, then 
its being a possible reality would be implied. L 341) 

If [the cause of the specific quality] +fl should be something internal 47 
to [he reality of both of (hem, [hen the implication would be that 


1] MS gi; Because i-such of llitm, LU view of its being distinct From die other, 
would have need JVjt an Jigvuty external LO the total realiiy of them both. 

^ MS gl: l.e., if the spetthi: v r xii.Lerw.e tlianacterbcd by L’sseEJtial necessity were 
lu tie a wnnmunalfLy between Iwy, and [if it] were io l>e [he CLirrijjJete rraliiy of 
both od' [liem, then, the specific (pjsjity of eatVi one of Them wcmld not be a con- 
cotnltant of the [cOitipJetc] reality as, such, otherwise, rca!b.acion would be impofi- 
sible without it; but [the fact is] it is something present within the other. 

11 MS gl: Suite the cause ii single, and hs dffra nrre$*ari]y would be single, 

* L gi: Le., specific etiswfKst that ks, characterized by an essential necessity [a3- 
wujii'h al-d.li.ir5j . 

' 7 L gt: AKtmng a) That it is a commonality tHnwieen two, but b} ihat Lt is not 
their total reality. 
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both of them were compounded of what has commonality and what 
has distinction, which would be impossible. 

If | the cause of the specific quality] should l>e external to both of 

them, and if k should not hr; accidental to both of them, then one 
of the two would not be ihe Necessary Existent, 

If [the cause of the specific quality] should be accidental to both, 

then, since every accident has need for its substrate and everything 
needing a substrate is a possible reality, die Necessary Existent 1,1 
would not be a necessary existent. But this is contrary to the hypothesis. 

Moreover, it would lie implied^ that each of them would have 
both quiddity and existence accidental to ii. j(l There lore, one of the 
two would i mt be a necessary existent, because, as you have learned 
regarding the Necessary Existent, neither exislence nor quiddity cite 
| predicated as being accidental] to [God], 51 

Ibn Sma m th* dtctme of the divine 

sa/pknty L 340, T 164, MS 173b 

Another aspect of [the ailment expounding] tlie doctrine of the 
divine singularity is in the [logical] inediod of the Fhysician-Pliilosopher 
[Ibn Sina], It is preceded by the statement of two premises, 
a. The first of the two [premises] is that two things may differ 
L in logical consideration, as, Ibr example, a thinker and the 
object of thought, wherein the thinker may think about himself; and 
(hey may also differ 

2. in their individual quiddities. The two things tliat differ in 
their individual quiddities may have agreement 

a) in some accidental quality, as this [particular] substance 
Etud this [particular j accident [having agreement [ in existence [he,, 
as their common accident], w and they may have agreement 

b) in some entity that gives Subsistence to them both, as 
Zayd and 'Amt [(having agreement] in | their mutual | humanity. The 


16 MJf gl: Nltnrly, One specific csistrtRV Characterised by iwwssiry, 

19 MS pi Otj die us5U]]]f?Liv]] r>f [dhe c-liisc of the specific quidily] being, acridenial- 
™ 1. and T have pruiitiuit in ihc dual, indicaiiug dtai existence is acciden- 
tal Imprecisely "to [hriri both- ’ But (lie aud MS flHQHfi itad. "In, it 1 ’ 

Paha], specifying the quiddity as Lbe iubstrate of euatence. 

11 L g): lint rather, Has exmcn-LC must be identical with His quiddity, accordiitf* 
tv their pfisitiunr [From the -Stonfc 11^4 

n MS gl: Here ihc duality ljctwecn ihym ia aj a logical ccmddeiratwin; otherwise, 
the two of liiem are one dung. 
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two that diUcr in their individual quiddities and agree in an entity 
giving them both subsistence, by inherent necessity will include two 
factors which would have joined 53 together in each of them: the first 
of the two being that in which they differ, and the second being 
that in which they agree. Now, iheir joining together is cither 

1) 011 the basis of prohibiting any separation from one 
of the two sides, this being a ‘concomitance*, or 

2) on the basis of admitting a separation, this being an 
‘accidental inherence \ 

(1) ^Concomitance 1 inevitably is either 

aa) a ease wherein that in which the two [hat agree 
would be concomitant to that in which they differ, 30 that for the 
two different entities there would be a single concomitant, and this 
would he something undeniable, as a living nature would be a con* 
comitant of both speaking a fid ison-speakitig Living beings; or, 

bb) [a case wherein] that in which they differ would 
he concomitant to that in which they agrerc, so that a tingle entity 
would have as concomitants two things both different from and oppo- 
site to each other, and this would be something deniable; as, for 
example, it would be impossible for a living being to be both speak- 
ing and non-speaking at the same lime, because of the impossibility 
of there being opposition between two concomitants of a single entity, 
an opposition that would necessitated a mutual exclusion between a 
concomitant and the concomitant's substrate. 0 ’' T EbS 

(2) Accidental inherence is cither MS 174a 

cc) a case wherein that in which the two agree would 
be accidental to that in which they differ, and this would be sumo 
living undeniable, as (he existence that becomes accidental to this 
particular substance and this particular accident when they are des- 
ignated as ‘this particular existent' or *that particular existent'; for 


11 T and the MS indude '‘had” nr, ;t wou3d have” [qad . . .] while b emits [qatl]. 

11 L followed hy T supplies dbe word ‘'cippoFiniH]” an source nJ' the requirement, 
but (he MS and MS Garrett read, “its requirement'' [h-jsrilaamLhi];. 

MS glosses: 1. Because to exclude die concomitant would he [likewise] to 
exdude the subsirate/host [of the concomitant}, from the inherent impossibility of 
its bfinjj separated from the coneomitanL. 

2 . Became a concomitant to another concomitant would [again | hr a concomi- 
IAfiC [in another aspect ] , '•?■* ihc opposition would he vontcirtiilant to [cither] one of 
ill* evo opposites, and ii would also he canconiuam 10 die substrate /has; so both 
1 he oppciiitkifl and the mutual exclusion ^uld [simultaneously] he concomitants 
of the subsiraie/hosl- 
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'existence* gives, nubiiislencf to both of them as lining exisbents and 
it i a accidental to their two essences which completely differ from 
each other. Or, [accidental inherence] is 

dd) a case wherein that in which they differ would be 
accidental to thal in which they agree* and (his would be something 
undeniable* as the humanity that becomes the substrate For this or 
that [individual] when each is designated ’this particular mail* or 
'that particular man 3 ; lor humanity gives subsistence fo both of them., 
and it is the substrate For the individuality of nature by which they 
differ From one tuio ther- 

b. The second of [Ibn Sina’s] two [premises] is that it is ad mis- 
s,ible L 341 for the cjuidklity of a thing to be the cause for one 
of its own attributes, ns the duality that is the cause of its own even- 
ness of number; and it is admissible for an attribute of a tiling to 
be the cause lor another of its attributes* such as when the ‘difference' 
is the cause for a "property 1 , as rationality is for the quality of amaze- 
mentj and such as when one property is the cause for another prop- 
erty, as the quality' of amazement is for the ability' to laugh, and 
such as when an accident is the cause Ibr [another] accident, is 
being ruddy is for being healthy. 

But it is not admissible that an attribute, namely, the ‘existence* 
of some [concrctcf thing* should have being by reason only of [the 
thing's] quiddity* which is not existence., or by reason of some other 
attribute. 57 [This is so| because although a cause may precede [its 
effect] within existence* it does not take priority in having existence 
over ‘existence* itsdf. All the rest of the attributes have [their] exist- 
ence only by reason of the quiddity* while the quiddity has [its] 
existence by reason of 'existence' itself On that account it would be 
admissible For the quiddity to be die cause for die rest of the attrib- 
utes, and for one attribute to be the cause for another, but it would 
not be admissible tor any of them to be the cause for ‘existence 1 , 3 ® 

Now if you have understood this, then we will state our position 
chat it has been established as certainty that: 59 


MS [LL-sabah mxEuyaLilu.1; L and T [bi-Ka.ba.Li al-matiiyah], 

H. :l. |I.i ;iii v;j'mi:i .lI-mOiIi :„ ! n I i" ':ry; i .ibwiijjiL '.i I mii-uHA 

hiya bi-sAlwb al-msbiyah Altai! hysat hiy.^ al-wujud. nw b£-$ilah ukhra*]. 

1B Ibn Sina’s tivi> to hi-e argument ok the doctrine of the divine siaigu- 

lariiy may be found in Lis at-hfarei voE. pp, 23-31- 

■’ MS gh In [Sic tfipdc on Lltf invalkbiion of aty-iimf-tnc by ibe infinite series. 
|Bm>k. I, Part L Chapter 3, Topic ][ 
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2l A ntccstiiry existent is an existent; And 

b, [A necessary existent] is the existential cause lor a possible exist' 
ent; and 

c, [A necessary' existent] is; the existential cause for a thing only 
if [the existential cause] has been individuated; because an entity 
that is nut individuated may not have external existence,, and any- 
thing not having external existence could not possibly be the cxis* 
letuial cause lor something else; and then 

d, If the individuation of the necessary existent is due to this fact* 
that ifc. to the fhet^ that it is the necessary existent, and if its individu- 
ation is the same as its being the necessary existent, then there would 
be no other necessary existent, which is the goal of our argument. 

e, Bui if the individuation [of the necessary existent] should not 
be due to that fact s HI namely., that it is the necessary existent, and 
if its individuation should not be such* namely,, the same as its being 
the necessary existent , but rather [the individuation] should be due 
to some other factor, and [if] its. sndinduadon should be something 
other than its being the necessary existent, MS 174b then [the 
necessary existent] would be the caused dicer of some other being, 
[We hold this to be true] for the following reasons; 

1. If the necessary 7 existent should be concomitant Co its own 
individuation, then necessary existence" -1 would hr Concomitant either 
to the quiddity 7 of some other being, or to an attribute of some oilier 
being. This is because if the individuation were something other than 
the necessary existent., then it would be either a quiddity or an 
attribute of a quiddity'. On both assumptions, the fact that necessary 
existence would be concomitant to its own individuation would imply 
that necessary existence would be concomitant either to the quid- 


' L and T: [la'ayynnuhu dlialik Li-asuiahu] \ MS and MS Garrett 9&&Ha: 
|ta r ayyunuiiu Ji-dhiliL, ay, li-aiiaialiu]. 'line parallel sLaterneiil itiat fullers is in the 
second torm. 

41 MS j^J; I.e., if its individuation vrtne not (he same as its being rlir necessaiy 
existent, but rather another than (God], then the individuation would be euhft- 
accidental ii, or concomitant to it f or a substrate for it [sis accident!, « & sub- 
strate lor it [as concomitant! On all four assumptions die implication would be 
that the necessary existent would be a caused eflfecr, bait this conclusion is false- If 
it is fatse that its individuation Ls not [he same as its hang [he necessary existent, 
rluTi it has been established as -ernasn that il is die same as iLs being (he neces- 
sary existent; and ie is rtfri. multiple, 'ilais is lire goal cif die aa^umcnL. 

^ Here [MS 174txl; L 341:15; T 1&5=I3J and in succeeding legations Ln (his 
ai^urcumt, L and MS Garrett TAtEfHa read, ''tteLessaiy existence^ [al-w-ujud al-vtajib]; 
while the MS reads, “the existence of the necessary exislenl"’ [wniuuJ iii-wajib!- 
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dity of some other bring, or to an attribute of some other beings 
which would he impossible, This is because then it would be implied 
that the existence would he caused either by the quiddity of sotne 
other being or by some other attribute [die quiddity] might have, 
because concomitance between the two tilings [i.e., the necessary 
existence and its own individuation) would not be realized unless 
the Substrate of the concomitant or part of it should be either a 
cause or an eflccl. corresponding to the concomitant or part of it, 
or th^y both 63 should be the effects of a single cause. 

Farther, assuming that the necessary existence is concomitant to 
its [own] individuation, ic then would he impossible to be the 1 cause 
of [its own] individuation^ since a cause must become individuated 
prior to an effect, and it would be impossible for the necessary' exis- 
tence lo become individuated prior to its own individuation. On both 
the latte]' assumptions, 1 H namely, 

a) that the substrate of the concomitant would be die cause 
of the concomitant or part of its cause, or 

b' that the substrate of [he concomitant and the concomi- 
tant would both he the effects or a single cause, L 342 the impli- 
cation is that, tile necessary existent would be a cau5cd,-eflcct 3 which 
is impossible. 

2. If the necessary existent should be accidental to its own mrli- 
viduadem, then aEE the more appropriately it again would be a caused- 
eftea,® This is 

a) because whatever is accidental to a thing stands in need 
of that tiling, and whatever stands in need of something else is itself 
a caused-cfEect, and 

b) because if She necessary existent should be accidental to 
[he individuation, then it would not be the cause for its own indi- 
viduation;^' otherwise, it would be concomitant to it, and its indi- 
viduation would theEi be on account of some oilier being and its 


f '' MS d : t.e,, cije substrate ai the concomiLant And the concomitant Ltseli" 

L and T read, [*a]a 3 al-latjdirayn al-akhirayn], MS Garrett reads, [al- 

caqdErayn al-akhtrayn]- The MR nr-ar]*, laJaaqdfrayn aJ-akhtrj {crowding (bfi sign 
of the du.il in above the first word ,inrl uimim? in in the sffnnd). 

“ MS rS: [,e,, ns was the case in the other two suppa-striryns. 

Hew in. the MS [f. II 7 HHb : 1 3- J the scribe mistakenly inserts the danse, “since 
the -CiViaf rtlust be ipjJiviJuiiteii 1 ' [b-irtna aE-‘iJtuK yajib an yala'aiyyan], having skipped 
ahead inadvertently to the next occurrence of the phrase "'cause of its own irulrvidn- 
ririony and copied the fotlo^mg danse. Then when he comes td the proper posi- 
hc?r. tiF list: skipped phrase [f ] 74b: 15] he irLicrts it but with a pronoun. {G^nnaha] 
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need would be doubled, so till ihc more appropriately it would be 
a caused-effecb 

3, If the individuation should be concomitant to the necessary 
existent , then (the neccs&ary existent J again would be a caused-eflfcct; 
because it is not admissible that the necessary existent be the cause 
of its own individuation, since a cause must become individuated 
prior to an effect and it would be an impossibility that the existence 
thiit is necessary' should become individuated prior to its own indi- 
viduation.. Therefore the individuated necessary existent would be a 
caused-eHect, 

4. If the individuation should be accidental to the existence 
that U necessary, 61 Lhen [the necessary existence] again would be a 
eaused-dleet. This is because 

a) il is not admissible lor the necessary exwteJKO to be the 
cause of ils own individuation;. otherwise, it would be implied that 
it preceded its own individuation in |the process of] individuation, 
front the inherent necessity' for the cause To precede the effect in 
individuation; and 

b} it is not admissible] for die individuation to be the cause 
of its own substrate; otherwise, it would be concomitant to Ie, and 
n oi an accident- MS 1 75* Thus, it would 1jc determined that the 
necessary exigent that had been individuated would be the taused- 
r fleet of some oilier being. 

Furthermore, it would not be possible for the individuation to be 
accidental iti the tiecessay existence as a general nature. 68 Therefore, 
it would be accidental to it as a nature that is not general, [lien 
the case would be either 

1) that that [specific] nature* as substrate lor the indi- 
viduation, would be made specific by that same individuation which 
is accidental to it, or 


instead of the noun. L and T along with MS Garrett 9&9H^t do not have thii 
anomaly. 

h ’ Here in the fourth alternative option, [L 324-: 7; 1' ] 4 j3: 30; MS- 1 74b; 171 
ihe MS alone of' sources nsart reads, '‘the necessity rxiarent 17 (wSjih :il-wnjud| where 
I s T and MS Garrecc read, '“the existence ihai is necessary ' 1 [ahwujfsri al- 

wajilj}- In the preceding three alternative option?, in alt tour sources used, the rerni 
'"[he necessary existent 1 " is lil Lhe protasis. It appears evident ihaL Lins variation does 
not change the basic meaning and argument. 

A few lines ahead [1, 324:1 1' MS 1704:2] the MS reads, “the existence that 
is necessary 71 , agreeing with the other sources. 

w MS gl: Hut rattier, as a naturf [tabT-ab Lchjifsah], 
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2) fhai [hat. [specific nature j would be made specific by 
the causation of sonic other individuation, which at first made it 
specific, and then the [first] individuation became accidental ro it 
after it had been made specific. If the first [alternative should lie 
correct], then that cause would be the cause ibr die specific qindification 
of something whose own essence necessitates its existence, which 
would be impossible. 11' the second [alternative should be correct] , 
then. the argument on the previous individuation would be like I he 
argument oti the individuation that is a eaused-dleet , l,H 

Folio wing the in validation of these four [numbered alternative] 
divisions, m T 166 which all derive: from the [premise that] the 
individuation of the necessary existent would be something other 
than Us being the necessary existent itself, it is specifically determined 
that 'being the individuation of the necessary existent 1 is (he same 
as Its being [he Necessary Exi&teiu itself’, Therefore, the Necessary 
Existent is [uniquely] One, and this is the goaJ of the argument, J 

2- Atgm&tft of ifo Mutokallmun L 342, T 166, MS L 

The Mutakallinucn argued in rejection of duaJ deities, basing their 
argument on two reasons: 


6i After thr two premiac-E have been stiued and explained, Ihn Stun diyrusRes a 
main proposition of his argument, namely: :i A neccs&ary cjdalcnc is (he existential 
cause for a thing only if Lbc cwsKlcntial cause hay. l>etn itidivklualed . . Izt [be edi- 
Luh] of his of VaWiJ/ h,ip a* Tunbih&l that :s primed sentence by sentence along with 
Nasit al-Din TiiiTs Commentary at the bottom of the pages, this basin" proposition 
runs From vol. 3, pp, 42 46, 

MS ,gl; Namely: l) the necessary existent being CDUcomitmt to thr individua- 
liflrtl 21 [i.e., #3 in the teatf (he contrary of P - 1 j 3} [i.e_, #2 in the inti] (he nee;* 
essiJiry extent btitl£ atridetLlil to (he imividu atioii; 4) the Oortlrairy of 

In bis wjicten state-merits on the Doctrine of die iLi^i ivt- sirtgLulyriLy Gayjawi 
presented a brief summary of the theory the philosophers and [hat of the 
Milt A k aJlrntu n_ Isfahan iA commission is to expand on these and lo explain them. 
The mrrit Eatnoui theoretician among the philosophers is Ibn Sana ■whose logical 
masoning jnfhttftced Ehinfccrc in Burop* at well as die Middle Bail, A brief but 
most helpful ^l.i wly of Ibn Siiia’s doctrine of God is (be following: 
f ikt Exultt us nj God si j $i£tsu ff^K fisLiff.tt! ittif*", by Herbert A. liah.iifjnn. in //.Ismic 
Philosophical Thmfogv, ed. by Parvii Morewedge, pp. 165-187, ;’Sliidn\s in Islamic 
Philosophy and SciencejL Albany, NJY.: SLale University of New York Press, [c. 
,1979], Professor Datidsun dearly distinguishes between the cosmological and the 
Orttolcigjcal anrumcnlx alwRit the existence -of God, and between many terms that 
arc passed over too often without a clear idea of Lheir meaning. A few examples 
are: 'Necessary Existent',, "Necessary In HiTtLielf, suii-ri ‘Necessary through another 
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a. The first of the Lwri reasons is that if dual deities"' should he 
assumed, then [all] realities possible would be on an equal basis 
before diem, i.e,, all realities possible would be objects of power in 
relation to each of the two, since ihe cause of being objects of power 
is the [fact of being a] possible reality. Both impossibility and neces- 
sity make it impossible to be an object of power. 73 but possibility is 
a characteristic having a commonality among all realities possible. 
Therefore, all realities possible would be objects of power for each 
of the two, and in turn each of the two would have power over all 
realities possible. 

1. dims, not one of the realities possible would exist; because 
if any of the realities possiblr were to exist, it would then fje a case 
of neither of the two jdctiiesj being the dlectivc cause, or of one 
of them being the effective cause and not L 343 [he other, so 
there would Ijc an implied preferring without any preferring agent. 

[This would be so[, either 

a) on the assumption that one of the two deities would not 
be the effective cause, because that would imply a preferring for one 
of the two options that a possible reality has |i.e., to be an existent 
or a nonexistent] will soul there being a preferring agent; or 

b) on the assumption that the effective cause would Ire one 
of the two [deities], since the possible reality in question would be 
related to each of the two deities equally, its becoming actual through, 
one of the Lwo, but not the other, would be a case of preferring 
without a preferring agenl. So ii would he established rhat, if ary 
possible reality were to exist on the assumption tliat neither otic of 
the two deities would be the effective cause of it, or that one of the 
two would be MS 175b the effective cause of it but not the other, 

lLbij Himsdf'; the fcnna 'necessary', ‘possible', and ’iitifxissibk’, which are H mji 
definable" ip. I72J but. are jrreaudy clarified hi their us-age. 

A valuable feature in Lite anirle is die full cits Lion of the sostrefs in Ibn Rina's 
writings for his terms and positions. His Jih&rat is the Vast twrnprd’irrisivf of his 
books on Ihts subject, btti Isfahan! doubtless would have had access to all of Ibn 
Sim's writing, The positions of earlier and later writer arc related to Ibo Sana's 
l tinny. The priM'Csis of ahatraclirin and its end result is In lie seen in ihr discussion 
of individuation', as well a_s in the peifactxnn of conocpt thal ii striven Ehr in fram- 
ing the ‘doctrine of the divine singularity'. The ccmcepfs of ‘ncncsnity 1 and 'artual- 
ily' are studied side by side, and provide the student with important insights, without 
rlorin^ the subjtNl. 

K MS gt; be,, Ijoth being completely emfiowt-rerl IqS-ihriin ‘ala 3 abtarnii]. 

?Jl Following the i<-*[ o f Lhe MS and MS LSarrpt! J he seethe of I. has 

crowded rhe ending nf ihe word [tnaqdilrfya}i| upward into a triple Line, so lhal it 
ran be read as- [maqduraynl, as the text of T reach.. 
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then implicitly it would be a case of preferring without a preferring 
agent. Hut the conclusion is false, because of the impossibility of 
there being a preferring without a preferring agent, and therefore 
not fa single] one of the realities possible would exist, 

2. Furthermore, if each of the two doilies should be an effective 
cause for [the possible [reality], then there would be an implicit join- 
ing together of [wo indepeudenl effective causes 1u pmcluee an effect 
that Js Single ] i l individuality , so riot one of ft tie icalilics possible] 
would exist. Thm, it would be established as a tact that on the 
assumption of there being dual deities not [a single] one of the real- 
ities possible would exist, But this conclusion is false , so the premise 
is likewise. Therefore,, the Deity is One, and this is the goal of the 
argument. 

h. Ihe seeond [reason of the MutakaUirmm supporting the rejec- 
tion of dual deities] is that if we were to assume the existence of 
dual denies , and if one of the two should will the motion-change of 
a given body, and the other should will it to remain quiescent, if 
that were possible - and, let os assume that to be the case, for with 
any possible reality posited lo be a factual occurrence there would 
be no implication of its impossibility, otherwise, it would be scime- 
Lhing inapossible, not a possible reality — then (one of the following 
would be the case]: cither 

1. the will of each of them would be achieved, so the one body 
would be both moving and quiescent, which would be impossible! Or 

2. there would be no achievement of the will of cither of them, 
so the one body would be neither moving nor quiescent, which would 
he impossible, or 

3. the will of one of (he two alone would be achieved, thus 
implying the impotence of the second. 

If the impotence should be from eternity past, then it would be 
impossible., since impotence h conceivable only of what has valid 
existence/-' arid the existence of a created bring in eternity past 
would be impossible, .so the impotence of the second [as a. created 


?t MS glcsse*; 1, This would bt invalid, according to our explanation of the pro- 
hibiderc agaiiiKC CIVtr thiflja; being the objeet of pciver uf (wu struts uf power. 

2 . Rue Lit the caie of an effect that would be one in speck* [naw c ] it would be 
admissible lor two independent ettorrive causes (y be joined together,. becauna it 
would br admissible for one of the two [i> be ;iil effective cause wii h ojjc individ- 
ual and the other with another individual, die two [imlividwairi being one in spcdcs, 
1 ! MS gl: This dries nr>T imply perfect pewer. so he would be no deity, 

74 MS pd: In eternity. 
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being] in eternity past would be an impossibility And if [the hypo- 
thetical second deity] should be a temporal phenomenon* then it 
also would be impossible, because this would be conceivable only if 
ii had had [divine] power in eternity past and then its [divine] power 
bad, ceased. But that would require the cessation of some [entity] 
existing from eternity past, which would be impossible, But if it 
should not be possible for the [second deity] to will the given body's 
quiescence, then 

4, the impossibility of it would be the will of the [first deity], 
and the impotence of [the second deity] would be implicit. But no 
impotent being may be a deity 1 on account of what we have set forth. 

Moreover, [the concept of dual deities is rejected] since if both 
[deities] should have power over all objects of power, and if it should 
be valid for whoever had power to exert ise his power, then it would 
be valid for this [first deity] to activate motion -change if it were not 
for the [second deity]. And [it would be valid] for the [second deity] 
to activate quiescence if it were not for tliis [first deity]. As long as 
the first of the two | deities] does not intend to activate anything, 
then the second will not be troubled by die other's intention to acti- 
vate something against him. Bui the precedence of one of them over 
the other is not mom appropriate (hail the contrary. So, it would 
be impossible for the purpose of one of them to become a hindrance 
preventing the other from having his own purpose 1 . 

Furthermore, in establishing the doctrine or the divine singularity 7 
it is admissible to hold Fast to the evidence from authoritative tra- 
dition,"' because the Vrslidity ?li of the traditional evidence is not depen- 
dent 7 " upon the proposition that the Deity is One.™ 1 


JT L '443 gl: ThU moan* that bedding Sasc to, traditional cvi-df-nce in ceniftdng the 
existence of the Necessary Existent would not be admissible localise of the implicit 
urpprnifm in a circle, But in «rciEytri£ the riocirii'ic of rhp divine singularity it is 
admissible because the validity at' ike traditional cvittaibre is nor dqiwTidfnt upon 
[the dnediitr of dur divine: singularity] hue upon the fact that the Apostle was trust- 
worthy in what be said. [From the Jinan's Tsqrif] 

,h MS atid 1, i*t: Since tin- truth of the traditional evidence [sifobnl af-naqliyat] 
depends upon tlie fusetual certainly of ihe Necessary Esistetit, out njjtwi His utiity. 
iFrdrn, op. tit] 

11 MS gl: Rather, they are dependent upOtt I he verably of ihe A|>0$tlt, 3nd the 
veracity of the Apostle is depemrlent U|.hjik tEte ewdenoe of .ininv.lt: £br his veracity , 
tioi upon tlie doctrine of the divine singularity. [From, op. cil.J 
w MS gl: Nor docs it lead to argumentation in a cirde. 
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SECTION 2: THE ATTRIBUTES OF COD 


Chapter i Established Attributes, the Basis of God's Acts 


I, Gad’s omnipotence in mth mtimus aclum 

The Mutakallimun are agreed upon the fact that L 344 [God] 
Most High is f fir^elyj omnipotent in autonomous notion. 1 | This is] 
because if [God] should be [limited as being merely] a * necessary 
cause' in Himself, and if His efficacy did not depend upon some 
temporal condition, then the existence of the universe from past eter- 
nity would be implied. Bui if [God's efficacy in causing the existence 
of the universe] did depend [upon some temporal condition]:, then 
jthe existence of the universe] would be dependent upon either 

a. [the temporal condition's] presence, thus implying temporal 
phenomena joined together in a series without any termination, which 
would he impossible, or upon 

b. die removal of [die condition], thus implyixig temporal phe- 
nomena successively linked [in a series] having no beginning, which 
also would he impossible, 

[This would lie sn] because if the total of all that had happened 
up to the time of the Hood were to be overlaid by all that has taken 
place up to our own day. and if in the second [series] there should 
not be a portion with nothing opposite to it in the first [series] > then 
that [series] having more would be equal to that [series] having less; 
or, if the first [series] had been arbitrarily cut short and the second 
[series] had only a limited amount more than |the first], then [die 
hist series also] would lie limited. 

Objection is raised ihat the universe would come about [more 
suitably] after [God’s deliberate act] because of (he impossibility of 


lujftdi.r'] KH.ilknvi.ri.Lj; Richard M. Frank's HrarisiaCoLi of [qadir/ cjudra.it] as omnipo- 
tent in [“ ‘'capable of] aulrjiKHTLous action,*' as explained lll bis Brings md Pmr 
Aitdbxifz. p. +4, tl. 31. elc., -cf his glossary under “qdr.” 
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El existing in eternity past. Our [Baydawij response [to the objec- 
tion] would be that for [llic universe J lo exist al rest from [the time 
of its creation by] the ‘Necessary Cause’ would not be an impossi- 
bility. and we have granted that* but [as a possibility] it could have 
preceded its existence, 

[Another | objection is raised that the two series [of temporal phe- 
nomena] would not be concrete existents so they may not be described 
as being more and less; but dlls [objection] is inconsistent with [the 
fact of] time duration. 

[Another] objection is raised as to why it would not be admissi- 
ble for the Creator of the universe to Ire an intermediary agent hav- 
ing independent choice. We respond [that it would be inadmissible] 
because everything except the Necessary Existent is a possible real- 
ity, and every possible reality stands in need of an effective cause, 
and everything that stands in need; of anything ns a temporal phe- 
nomenon. Now since the efficacy of the effective cause 1 would be in 
[the intermediary] through creation^ it would be inadmissible for 
Jthis efficacy] to remain arrive in a state of continuance, because to 
give existence to [so me tiring already] existent 2 would be impossible. 
So there remains either the state of temporal origination, or the state 
nf nonexistence. On both assumptions the temporal origination of 
the effect is implicit. 

Isfahan! says; L 344 , T 1 &&„ MS 1 75b 

SECTION 2: THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD 

When [Baydawij was finished with Section 1, he began Section 2 
C>n [(. rod’s] attributes, chat is,, the attributes that am firmly established, 
and he set forth T lb7 two chapters in [this section]: MS 17tia 

E. [Established] attributes, the basis of [God's] acts, and 2 . Other 
attributes, [not the basis of God's acts]. 


J L [34+:t!!j rends, IE . . Otkttnu to the giver of exixUmce* 1 |ijad aJ-rriujid] , 
in clear crr&r for ‘"‘give existence to an existent' 1 [rind al-mawjfid] which is the read- 
ing in T. MS Garrett 23lSb (f. 37b:9), Garrett 989Hb iT. SiSai^l], and which i* 
cnmfiTTn^d by Idahanfs usassr : :«s liis commentary 
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Chatter i: Established Attributes, thl Basis or God's Alts 

hi Chapter \ there are four topics: I. God's omnipolcnce in auto- 
nomous action; 2, God's ever-present omniscience; 3, God’s living 
nature; 4, God’s will. 


1 . God's QHwifiotaitt in autonomous action 

All religious communities 5 have accepted the doctrine that [God's] 
effective causation in the creation of the universe is irtaiiuned through 
| both] His omnipotence in autonomous action and |His| free choice, 
in the sense of it being equally valid for Him whether to activate 
the creation of the universe or to refrain from [activating] it, 

Ihe philosophers hold the doctrine that His efficacy in the exist- 
ence of rhe universe is instituted through [His] ’necessary causation*, 4 
in the sense that the universe is a concomitant of Himself jus! as 
the sun’s efficacy is activated through its bright radiation* tins being 
a concomitant of itself Certainty in the affirmation of [God’s] omnipo- 
tence in autonomous action is based both upon the temporal origi- 
nation of the universe and upon invalidation of the theory that some 
temporal phenomena have no beginning/ The One capable of 
autonomous action* 1 is [God] from whom it is. appropriate for action 


MS gl: What iF- meant by '‘■religious communities 1 ' is everyone [of any religion] 
oifOpt the [seCuktr] philosophers, 

1 MS gl: [J.e.J Hi* giving r.vistCIKe it) the work! juidukii lj]- E f«l:ii[]J Mtordi^ 
to the pmetu order is one of the HUKomittnu of Himself [that Is, of His essence], 
so for Him to withdraw from |_l h ia position and task] would be- impossible. From 
i’lkfrrft M [= Mnwaqtf at Ip |/by *AJi Lbn Muhammad d-SJiarii al-Ju.ija.ni. 

1 L and T read, “have no beginning 11 (la awwal lahi], bu( the MS and MS 
Giirrett 909Ha read, "not [reaching to) a beginning 71 [la ila 1 ziwwal]. 

■ MS gl: It should be uaidersujod. that if ibe "divine] capacity for autonomous 
action should be explained tbrouij[b what may be validly considered as His action 
or nonaction r which is what the dispute is about, most of [lie philosophers would 
not accept it, Rather, (heirs is a doctrine of a 'cause necessary in itself 1 |mujib hi- 
ikdhuj, in oonii^L to this foregoing Lmerprelatiujit ineanirtg that [God] Moit High 
is a Necessary Caui-e, in regard to (be emtemoc of the world, but with knowledge 
am! discernment [shu'ur], 

Bui if ii [ilw dixmoe] should be explained as some of them cto h ihat if 

[God] should will [smtierhmg to Lie] lhen Hf would net | r > > perform it], and if He 
shoLLld nor wiU [it] dien He would not act [upon it] K [hen, according to (hem, He 
the Most High would be capable of autonomous action [qadir] in thU sense, lint 
here the conditional syllogism [al-ihartlyah [ ss composed of a true premise and a 
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lo proceed or not prawned, and this very appropriateness constitutes 
His power of autonomous action. The preferring of one of the two 
options [he,,, of action or non-action] over the other comes about 
only when the presence of the divine will or its absence is a factor 
added to the divine power of autonomous action. 

And the philosophers do not deny that fact.' There is |sotnc| dis- 
agreement only about whether, upon the joining together of the 
power of autonomous action and [he will, it is possible for (he divine 
act [of omnipotence] to occur simultaneously with [their joining] or 
not* or whether instead it trccurs only after that joining together. 
The philosophers took the position that it is not only possible L 345 
but rather, necessary chat if should occur simultaneously with their 
joining together, Furthermore, because [the philosophers] held the 
doctrine that in past eternity there was the [divine] knowledge, the 
[divine] power of autonomous action, and the [rii\inc| will as being 
a specific kind of [divine] knowledge, their decision wju: for die eter- 
nity of the universe, 

llic Mutakafliniun held that It would be impossible for the divine 
action [of omnipotence] to occur simultaneously with the [union of 
the] two [attributes of power and will]. Raiher, they taught that 
[God's] action would occur only after the two | at tributes] are joined 
together. For that reason |thc MutakaUurmn] asserted the necessity 
for the temporal origination [of die universe] because the motivat- 
ing agency, being a divinely decisive will, would only motivate [to 
existence] what would be nonexistent, and die knowledge of ihis 
[iactj is intuitive. 

"Ilie argument that [GtniJ Most High ls capable of autonomous 
action” consists in the fact that die existence of the universe alter 
having been nonexistent excludes the theory that [God's] effective 
causation of the universe would l>e; merely] by * necessary causation'. 
The first statement here*:^ is certainly true* on account of the estab- 
lished fact that the universe is a temporal phenomenon* and so the 


fallacious conclusion, and llnis. they [the second groupl do rlOl Imld Eo [he tliM.1 rific 
[>f a. Vim,* uroresrtiy in itself, which stands in oomrast (n this- |lai[eir| HStplaiLariDiii. 

7 MS sh Reference being to the foregoing staEccncni an die meaning of the 
[divine] capacity E'r>r antoncim.mjs arumi and rhe adjdlurjn of the [divine] wtU m it. 

H .VLS gl; hi the sense: that i( as He fr-nro whom it is appropriate chat action 
should proceed or nnt proceed, 

M -M5 gl: Namely, the existence rsf the universe subsequent to its nmiexisrence. 
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second statement here 1,1 would be excluded. The explanation for this 
exclusion is thaE if [God] Most High should t>e a ‘necessary cause' 
in Himself, and if His effective causation of the existence of the uni- 
verse should not. depend upon some temporal condition, then the 
pass eternity of the universe would In' implied,, equally whether its 
existence through [God's] agency depended upon some past eternal 
condition or did not depend upon any condition at all, because of 
the inherent impossibility of any failure for the effect to appear after 
[the action of] a completely effective cause, 

Now, if [God’s.] elective causation of the existence of the universe 
should depend upon some temporal condition, MS 17fib then, it 
would depend either upon the temporal condition's presence or upon 
us removal. If I its effective causation of the existence of the uni- 
verse should depend upon the temporal condition s presence, then 
we would transfer what we have said to [the latter case], and the 
implication would be that there were temporal phenomena joined 
together 1 : in a series without any termination, which would be impos- 
sible, Bui if [God's] effective causation of the existence of the uni- 
verse should depend upon a temporal condition's removal, then ihe 
implication would be that there were temporal phenomena succes- 
sively linked fin a series] having no beginning point for its comple- 
tion . which also would he impossible. 

] "Ibis is] because if all the successive temporal events that had 
taken place up to the time of the Hood were to be overlaid by all 
the events that have occurred 13 up to Our day, and if in the second 
[series], rhac is, in what lias transpired up to our day, there should 
be no events without a counterpart in (he first [series], ihat is, in 
all the successive events up to the time of the Hood, [hen [the scries 
having] the greater [duration of time], that is, the second one, would 
l>c [merely] equal to the [series having the] lesser [duration of lime], 
that is, the first one. Now the second [series] is more than the first 
to the extern of all that has taken place from the Hood until our 
day; thus, the totality would be equal [merely] to a part of itself, 
which would be impossible- But if in the second series there should 
be a portion having no counterpart in the first, ihen the first scries 


Vj MS gl: Namely, that His be-i.n$ the cllpclivc cause of the universe would, be 
[merely] 'netemry causation’. 
n MS [J.e.J in cwfnce, 

15 MS gl: fl-e-J from past eternity up to otnr day. 
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would have been cut short and its limitation would be implicit, and 
as the second is gieaier dun the first by [only] a limited amount, 
the second also would bo limited., because what exceeds something 
limited by a limited amount would [itself] be limited, 1 An objec- 
tion mighL he raised not granting [the case] that if the Creator Most 
High should be a 'necessary cause in Himself and if His effective 
causation did not depend upon some temporal condition, then the 
past eternity of the universe would be implied. 

[BaydawTs] position is that [the foregoing] would be implied, 
because of the impossibility of failure for any effect to appear after 
[the action of] a completely effective cause. Our [Isfahanis] posi- 
(ion is that we do not gran! this reasoning, failure for the effect to 
appear after the effective cause would lie impossible only if I lie elleci 
should Ik: a possible reality, but that is impossible. The existence of 
the universe in eternity past L 34b is impossible, els wc have 
explained H [previously] that if the universe should be existent in 
eternity pttst, then it wottld be either moving or quiescent, cEich of 
which would be impossible, so its existence in eternity- past would 
be impossible. Therefore, the failure for the effect to appear after 
the effective cause would be on account of the impossibility of its 
existence in past eternity. In light of the fact that the effect proceeds 
from the effective cause, then just as the existence of the effective 
cause may be considered a logical deduction, so also it may be con- 
sidered a logical deduction that the efleet would be a possible reality.. 

The reply [to the objection] is that we do not grant that the exist- 
ence of the universe in eternity past would be impossible. Indeed, 
its existence at rest in eternity past as the effect of the Necessary 
Cause would not be impossible; but rather, the actual occurrence of 
the universe through the divine omnipotence of autonomous action 
and free choice in eternity past is what would impossible, ]S We 

have granted the impossibility of the existence of the universe in 
eternity past- But it would have been possible’ 6 for irs existence to 


14 MS l;I: Although ii had been, jammed to he unlimited. Line thts le contrary to 
the ,hy|Jolhrsb„ 

14 MS e<: I j i ths- topi< on ibe origination of bodies. :Book E, Section :i, t’hajjn-i 1, 
Topic 4) 

s ' MS ^l; Became ii ii should he by [divine] free choice, then ita creation amulet 
have- to be after its nonexistence. 

:h MS gJ: Assuming Lbat the effective cause v^ould be a necessary cause. 
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have come earlier, 13 but if ir should h*vt existed before is did exist 
by the space MS ! 77a of a day, it still would not have become 
eternal on that account; for it would have had to be existing [nec- 
essarily] lieforc it did exist, on account of both the existence of the 
perfect Effective Cause and die exclusion of any impossibility. 1 * 
[Another] objection has been raised not granting [the case] that 
if the Creator should be a Necessary Cause and if His efficacy should 
depend upon the existence of some temporal phenomenon being 
excluded, then [the existence of the universe in eternity pa&t] would 
he an impossibility. [Baydawi's] statement is that this would imply 
temporal phenomena successively linked [in a series] without arty 
beginning. Our position is that the concomitance [of the temporal 
phenomena] should be granted. But [Baydawi’s] statement that this 
would be impossible [we say] is j itself] an impossibility. 1 ' 1 Regarding 
r Baydawib] statement [i.e.., at [he opening of this topic | running 
from, “Because if the total of all that had happened ...” up to his- 
saying, *\ , „ limited", we [MabaniJ comment (hat this proof would 
l>c perfect only if the two series were describable as greater and 
lesser [in time duration], but this is impossible, Indeed, the two series 
arc not present in existence, since their units have existence by way 
of succession and of termination and arc not describable as greater 
and lesser, because greater and lesser are characteristics: of existent 
phenomena, not or nonexistent phenomena. However, there is an 
inconsistency in the position 1 ' 1 ' that the two series arc not present in 
existence and T HiH therefore may not he described as greater 
and lesser in time duration, Kor indeed, the parts of [lime dura lion] 
arc not all assembled together within existence because [the lime 
duration] h not stationary in itself. And notwithstanding, (the time 
duration] may he drscritied as greater and lesser T since it is proper 
to say that the time duration of a complete circuit of the planet 
Saturn js greater than the ume duration of h complete circuit nl the 
planet Jupiter, and that the lime duration of a complete circuit of 
the planet Moon is lesser than the time duration of a complete t if' 
cult of Che planet Sun. 

*' fttxl T jTiscrt the phriirW, “than its tUMfUtt did come lyy tfn? spftce pi" a 
day. 1 ' The MS .icid MS Garret! Qflytla (to ncr havt this phrase. 

,B MS gl: Which together characterize eternity past. 

3,i Only the MS our sources prefixes [(]ulxii] to Isfahan ] 'e comment. 

MS pi: [I.r., quoting] from the MutakaUiirmn, 
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Aiiother objection could lx raised dial an explanation of the impos- 
sibility of temporal phenomena britig in a successive series having 
no beginning would be dependent upon the overlaying of the two 
series. But the overlaying would be impossible, not because the two 
series may not be described as greater and lesser, but because the 
total as &Licb would have no presence in existence — [whereas in] an 
exigent, [totality] each of its parts would always be present — so the 
overlay? rag of its pac ts [i,c, t in the nonexistent series] would not be 
conceivable at all. 

The [lurther] objection Jl has been raised that the argument as it 
has been set forth would require only that the 'effective cause 1 of 
the universe be [God] who is omnipotently capable of autonomous 
action, but it docs not require that the ‘Necessary Existent 3 be |God| 
who is omnipotently capable of autonomous action. Why [then] 
would it not l>c admissible that the existential cause of the universe 
be an intermediate agent having free choice? 51 [This would bej in 
such a way that the Necessary Existent in Himself and by necessary 
causation 33 would require [that there be] an eternally existent being, 
neither a physical body nor a corporeal being, but one having power 
and free choice, L 34 1 and chat chat one having power and free 
choice would be the one who would give existence to the universe 
through Tlis power and free choice. 

Our [Isfahan]] position [in reply] is that this would be i impossi- 
ble, ■' l because every thing except the Necessary Existent is a possible 
reality,, and every possible reality stands in need of an effective cause, 
and every tiling standing in need of an effective cause is a temporal 
phenomenon, MS 177b [This is] because it would not be admissi- 
ble that the efficacy of the Effective Cause upon it in giving it exist- 
ence should remain in a Continuing state [of efficacy], because giving 
existence to (something that is already] an existent is impossible. 

So, what remains [of the objection] is that the efficacy of (hr 
Effective Cause upon [the proposed intermediary] would be either 


*' L and T read, “If ohieetion should he raid'd' 3 (Ta-in (jlI&I- The MS and MS 
Carrcc? 98$ I In kept] th? sentence without tin: condim 

n MS pi: A vjmmajy uf (he reply 1* that the intcrmeclfcary having free choice 
COuld HOC Conceivably be eternal being, because he would he a [mere| possible 
reality. 

D RlC Mb bas llto pfl$( lCfi.se; L, T and MS Garrett 9R9H;i have (he imperfect, 
*+ In answer to the foregoing quesefon, L atid 1 state (he impossibility then give 
the reason why. Hit MS and MS Garren 9&9Ha bcejio yn(b (he raison, 
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jn ft Slate of temporal origination or in a state of nonexistence, and 
on both assumptions there would be an implicit temporal origina- 
tion til' the effect. If the Intermediary should he a temporal phe- 
nomenon, it then would not be possible for ii to be an effect. of the 
eternal Necessary Cause, except with the intermediation of a suc- 
cession of temporal phenomena having no beginning, which would 
be impossible. 

[Another | objection may be raised, asking why it would not be 
admissible that the effect of the Necessary Cause upon that inter- 
mediary should be the Shite of existence. 25 [Baydawifs] statement is 
that it would be on account of the impossibility of giving existence 
to [something that is already] an existent. Our [Isfahan!] comment 
is that we do not grant Jf> that the [mere] giving of existence to [somt^- 
thing that is alrcady| an existent is what is implied. That would be 
implied only if [the result of God's] efficacy we re the state of exist- 
ence in the effect as being an existent, but that is uoi the case. 
Rather, the efficacy of the Effective Cause constitutes the 'state of 
existence’ in the effect* not in iLs I wing either an existent or a non- 
exiitetU, but rather, in its being in the quiddity itself, ill that [Godj 
causes it to exist. 

Another objection might be raised that in this case there would 
be an implied intermediary between existence and nonexistence, 
which would be impossible. The reply [to that objection} is that a 
quiddity has no state other than either existence or nonexistence in 
which there might be an implicit intermediary, The quiddity in itself 
is something other than the quiddity 7 as being cither an existent or 
ft nonexistent, even though it cannot have being without being either 
one or the other, Moreover, [God's] efficacy constitutes Lhe state of 
existence in the quiddity a* such, in that He brings |lbe quiddity] 
to reality, that is, He causes it to exist, but not in that He brings 
its ‘existence' to reality..'' 

Another objection might be raised to the effect that if the quid- 
dity may not be free from either existence or nonexistence, then the 
efficacy of the effective cause would not be free from one of the two 


171 MS ^L: Which would hr- 3 stace nt‘ permanent continuance. 

46 L tias iiiadvutenily omitted Lhe phrase, J wf do Licit grant.' 1 
■' T and the MS Ithe MS with vo^dling added] marks the Iasi three verb* ii& 
active anil masculine sii^ubr. Ht/we^ier, L marks the veiii ill belli cAse? 

as passive .uul feminine singular "the verbs in MS Garrett, are unmarked 

tserr. 
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states, sn, there would be an implicit danger. The response |to this 
objection | is that what is meant by the state of existence is either 
the litne duration of the effect's or the momentary time 

■of its existence , a There is no thing dactgeious in the fact that the 
effective cause might produce in the effect either a time duration 
for the effect's existence Or a momentary time for ills existence, 
because the effect does not retard behind the effective cause as regards 
time duration, but rather they are both simultaneously present in 
time duration. However, as regards its essence the effect is subse- 
quent to the effective cause. The efficacy of the effective cause is 
within the effect, and this latter, as regards its essence is subsequent 
to the effective cause, but: as regards time duration it is simultane^ 
oils with it. Now an effect would not occur in any state except either 
existence or nonexistence. And the fact that the efficacy of the effective 
caune produces the state oi" existence in fthc effect J does not imply 
the creation of an existent, fiecause even if the existence is simulta- 
neous with the effective cause as regards time duration, as regards 
its own es&eticc it is subsequent. Moreover, an unlimited scries of 
successive temporal phenomena linked together without any begin- 
ning would not be impossible.' 10 

Raydawi said: L 341, T 168 

Dwini tffflj tapotence wlalrd to .wm# prah&ms of kgie 

[Possible | arguments, in opposition could be raised as follows; 31 

a, If (lie ‘effective cause 1 within (he universe should assemble the 
[required] conditions, then ihe 'effect 5 indicated would be a 'neees- 


MS gl: If it is jgiadua! [tddrijiyan]. 

511 MS gl: If it is Hi5(antanecjus: [daftyan]. 

:U MS gk Because the temporal phenomena succeed each oihff in series, surf 
Etui a one [of them] that precedes is [he cause of any sutoonditie one, but rather 
E[ is the to i nf non fot ic so there is no intpoesibiJily, 

:l [Editor^ note — ] llayrlawi and Isfahan) present the following rfiacngHom tnr-ar 
(he beginning of lIk? study on the divine attributes and wc have given it the geti. 
eoi; topic, "T>ivifie oomip^reiire n larerf rci some problems of login 7 . Although rn> 
person ot group leading ir is aamfd by Baydawi or Tstabans, or by glosses in eJic: 
MS, it perhaps can be taken as showing the gerieral viewpoint of the Qachriyah 
movement which was speculative and riot nttribdurf To aoy iingLy iheulfigjari. I hi^ 
■Ji i !- 1 is oHtli'nlls ■■> ■.'■ll'il ‘ 111 i-WO^-noil t'l ihf- ^i ill ill ortho- 

doxy i'cgardmg God's will versus man s wilt as the source of human action. These 
arguments are no doubt real records that have been passed tm from earlier audi- 
ences and readers. Baydawi lias already given his argument in. favor, and Lhe four 
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sary phenomenon’;, otherwise^ [ilie eiTbct’s] aclivalion at one lime 
acid its nonacrivutiun at another rime would be a case of preference 
without a preferring; agent. But il' [chwe cause] should iiql assemble 
[the conditions], then [the effect] would be impossible. L 348 
| Our | response Ito this point] is that the One having the omnipo- 
tent power of autonomous action would give preference to one of 
the two objects within His power; likewise, a hungry man WOtlld 
choose one of two loaves of bread resembling each other in all 
respects, and a man. fleeing Horn a lion would take one of two escape 
routes, without consul ring a ‘preferring agency : ! But that case would 
not be like the occurrence of a temporal phenomenon that has no 
‘cause 1 at all, One's intuition observes that there is a difference 
between the two ea_se$ and thar the effective cause has assembled 5 *" 
the conditions of possibility 3 and that thr existence of the action 
depends upon l laving a linkage with the [divine] will. 


points of these statements are joined with other miscellaneous objections, to- which 
Isfahanis commentary adds a few more. 

F.D„ Rah. writing in thr late twelfth tctiLury a hundred years earlier than B&ydiwh 
Ii;w a similar list, but not dll are (lie same anunymcniE accumiil^Hti I'rom which 
Baydawi and Isfahan! dnrw. After macing i]j« au* in favor of ili-e orthodox posi- 
tion, R;m lakes up opposition stalemrnts with the formula, ''An objection could he 
raised that . . ." His presentation is in the form of a report of a distant but teat 
debate, and ttidudes phrases like “What you say' 1 , and 'tivhal we say w , and “his 
ilulnncnt is . . ." See his Mvk&ssal together with XD. Tusi's Tafkhii ai-Mutmnul, (pp- 
iei-iw). 

Three and frnir hundred years before ftazi, the Qj^darryah movement had been 
ft fierce ongoing debate over God’s prerogative of issuing his ‘particularizing decree’ 
[qad&rj. Basically this was a Struggle ever die affirmation of God’s Tree DtEittipu’ 
ietw.it and its deniyJ L tutelar]. l |.iivrtit ularizi[ig decree’, of course is dowdy related 
Lr> ifu.‘ [qudrah], ihe power [of autonomoLks aertimj on (tint's parr,. who is [aJ-HpLdiij 
lii-e- OiTindpoocnc One. 

The intensity of religious and political debate over God's rjmTiipoLeniT in this 
n^trd began 10 lessen after many decades. In his days iu the late thiiuciuli ceit- 
luty Baydawi sifted [hipugh these points of ditpucaiioti ov^-r aspects of divine nmnipn- 
tcncc that had gathered! up in his Ob/ipf/irfriafi of Thotighi and chose four that 
he behoved best illustrated the necessity for great cai>- in liftinEling this killing ihe- 
oittgkal problem. Partly the task as a theologian wit to Lmcrprat rightly the Lradi- 
tinnaJ sources of the Islamic faith, and partly the task was to reason out what 
qualities were most appropriate is God's attributes, and whal were entirely unsuit- 
able fttitl inapprcjpriiJUe as attributes, Woe to the theologian who erred carelessly 
about God's omnipotence, His primal attribute. 

See the articles "Kadariyya’ 5, hv J- van mid ‘ Mu'udla” by I>. Gimarct in 
ihe En-I-2. 

T alone adds the rw-o preprjridonal phrases “for il” and '"to it," L, MS Ganvtl 
WTOHb and MS Garrett 2?J2H do not. 
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b. The exercise of power by an agent having the omnipotent 
power of autonomous action would constitute a relationship that 
would depend upon [hi s] distinguishing an object for ft his] power 
that in itself would depend upon [the object's] own positive exist- 
ence* so diere is an implicit circular argument. Moreover* this point 
is inconsistent with 'necessary causation’, [Our] response [to ihis 
point] is that the distinguishing takes place within the knowledge of 
the One having the omnipotent power of autonomous action, not 
within external existence- 

c. An object of power inevitably would be within eh her existence 
or nonexistence* and whatever occurs [in existence] would be a "nec- 
essary phenomenon’, while its counterpart jin nonexistence] would 
be 'impossible’- Thus* possible realities would have been excluded. 
[Our] response [to this point] is that possible realities occur instan- 
taneously [either] a} through the exercise of existential causation 
within ihe confrontation [i.e., with the counterpart candidates (dr 
existence]; or. (hey occur instantaneously b) regards the essence 
of [the object of power] hut irrespective of what its status may be 
[whether existent or nonexistent]. 

d. Refraining [i.c.* by the Effective Cause from performing an ac- 
tion] would constitute downright exclusion and perpetual nonexis- 
tence [for the universe]* so there would be neither an object or power 
nor any [divine] action}. [Our] response [to this point] is that the 
One having the omnipotent power of autonomous action is [God] 
for whom it is proper either to perform or not to perform [a given 
act], but not [proper] to perform an act of refraining. 

Isfahan! says: L 348* T 168, MS 178a 

Divine omnipotence related to sme problems of logit 

An opposition [party], that is, any who hold the doctrine that the 
Necessary Existent the Most High is a "necessary cause in Himself 4 
T 169 and is not I freely] omnipotent in autonomous action, could 
present an argument over [these] four points; 

a. [Ihe first point of an opposition argument would be thac[ if 
the effective cause for the existence of an objective entity should 
assemble all the conditions* whether of existence or of nonexistence 
that arc necessary' lor effective causality |in this regard], Lhtrn the 
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resulting effect would be a 'necessary phenomenon 1 . 33 [This is] because, 
if the effect should not be a necessary phenomenon when together 
with the existence of Jhe effective cause that has assembled: the con- 
ditions* then its activation at one dmc and its nonactivation at an- 
other time would be a case of preference without a preferring agent. 

But the conclusion ts false so the premise is ] ike wise. To explain 
the logical necessity in use here* it is that if the effect should not be 
a necessary phenomenon, when together with the existence of the 
effective cause that has assembled the conditions, then |the effect] 
would be a possible reality* since there, would be no reason for [its] 
impossibility when together with the existence of the effective cause 
that lias assembled the conditions. And if [die effect] should be a 
possible reality, then its activation at Oate time and its nonactivation 
at another time would be a case of preference without a preferring 
agent. But if |tlic effective cause j should not assemble the conditions 
considered | necessary] for effective causality, then the existence of 
an effect* as coming from [die effective cause], would be impossi- 
ble, since die existence of something conditioned would l>e impossi- 
ble when the condition would be nonexistent. 

a, -a. I, The first part or the response [to the first point] is that 
the effective cause* that assembles the conditions considered [neces- 
sary] for effective causality', docs not produce its effect as a neces- 
sary phenomenon; but rather* sometimes it is the source of the effect 
and sometimes it is not, without there being any change of situa- 
tion at all in either of ihe two states,* 6 and so in that case (here 
would be no impossibility [of the effect} being nonactivated. 

[Buydawfs] state ment 35 is that |lbc effect’s] activation at one time 
and its nonactivation a I another time would be a case of preference 
without any preferring agent* which would be impossible, fn our 
[Isfahaui] judgment we would not assume the impossibility of such 
a thing. Indeed* the Omnipotent One may prefer one of two objects 
of His power over the oilier directly and without any IbrcnaJ giv- 
ing of for one of them over the other. L 349 h is 

likewise when a hungry man chooses une of (wo loaves of bread 


13 Ra^i. up. ch. p. I. I. 

" MB gl: [T.e.J the activadoil [of th*' rffret] or [itfj Iionaciiviticsn. 
Following RaxL. kw. rit 
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similar in every respect without any 'formal giving of preference' for 
one of them over the other, or when a man fleeing from a lion or 
an enemy will lake one of rwo equivalent escape routes 'without con- 
sul ling |an independent] preferring agency ! ! 

Baydawi said that that [analogy] does not properly suggest an 
answer to the counterobjeerion. A summary of the c.ountrrohjcction 
is that to permit The preference for one of two equal entities without 
there being el preferring agent would lead to permitting the origina- 
tion of a temporal phenomenon without any cause, so then the door 
would be closed to establishing the certainty of the [divine] Maker, ' 1 

A summary of the answer [to the ciountcrohjertion] is that for the 
Omnipotent One to prefer one of two equal objects of His power 
without using an [independent \ preferring agency is not the same as 
the origination oi a temporal phenomenon without a cause, and 
indeed, intuition observes the difference between the two. We know 
by intellectual intuition that the origination of a temporal phenom- 
enon without can.se is impossible, and thar this is different from the 
preference given by the Omnipotent One MS 1 7&b to one of two 
equal objects of Hls power without using an [independent] prefer- 
ring agency. Intellectual intuition elites recognize: the admissibility of 
this, and tha t it actually occurs. But die truth is that preference for 
one of two equal things without a preferring agency would be impos- 
sible, equally whether it would; be the origination of a temporal phe- 
nomenon or [the preference of] one of two objects of power of the 
Omnipotent One,* 1 arid to specify one of the two as bring admissi- 
ble and the other as being impossible would be preference without 
a preferring agency. Now, an agent of free choice is one whose 
action follows upon His will and its motive mason, with the motive 
reason being sufficient to exercise preference. Neither the hungry 
man nor the fleeing man will choose one of two equal things with- 
out there being some preference,” Rather, [Baydavri’s] intention is 


20 Rfurs Hhrjuuinn (np. clt... p, Ift2) apfiears to t river the poinLH made by Baydawi 
and Isfahan! in. their response co the first part of [he first poind rif the opposition 
argument, 

v MS gk friyausc Li nsaJas ir iinnrreuai]/ lo establish die fact of the [divine] will. 

“ L's scribe allows to stand his spewing of “to will and rndtivie” jli-iradah w ! a- 
dalyah], but the pronodniiul suflix is added liter the ft5’ itlarltf^ah] of die noun 
HL wi U” without remc^ing cht double dots £>f iht- [u^ 3 ] or of rhe final fta*! in [eia L Lyali] . 
T iVillriws. L's original reading, woth-nul attempting 1 a change, THr MS and MS 
Garrett ^A9Ha show both pronominal Sufi™ 5 * in place. 

29 L. T a[nJ MS Garrett 969Ha read, 'hvEtliuut preference 1 ffflin gltayr laijLli], 
while the MS reads, ’Svitb ito of preference" 1 [tnutaifih). 
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(hat th^ preference would be unknown, hm the lark of knowledge 
what to do docs not require logic ally thal no act may occur, 

a. — a.2. The second pair of the response |to the first point] is that 
the Effective Cause has Assembled the conditions for die exercise of 
mastery* 1 and the act On [God’s] pail would not be impossible, but 
fat the same licne| the existence of the act is dependent on there 
being a linkage of the [divine] will with, it, so that it does not imply 
a preference being made without an agent of preference.' 11 And as 
die will lias become Jinked with [the act's exintjenccJ ti would occur 
by way of necessity. But a necessity operating through [both] the 
power of autonomous action and the will excludes neither a) Has 
exercise of mastery as to [His own] action or non action, nor b) Lhe 
fact that these two alternatives h.c M acting and notacting] are eqtiAl 
in their relationship to [llis] omnipotent autonomous action by itself 
The necessary character of the action is with respect to both the 
omnipotent autonomous action and the motive [for it]; hut His exer- 
cise of master^' over action or nonaction is related to His omnipo- 
tence in autonomous action by itself 

b. The second [point of this opposition argument] +2 i$ that the 
exercise of power by (he Omnipotent One would constitute a rela- 
tionship between the Omnipotent One anti the object of power. 
Therefore, this [one] object of power must he distinguished from 
everything else, because., unless that, single | object] which ts in rela- 
tionship [with (he One] is distinguished from everything cbe, then 
ii would be impoariblc to designate that one [object] and no oi her 
specifically' for that relationship, 11 Thus, it is established that the 
object of the [divine J power necessarily must be distinguished from 
everything else. Arid, since every entity that had been distinguished 
would be an established certainty, therefore the linkage of the Omni- 
potent Power to the object of the power would be dependent upon 
[the object] being a certainty in itself, and the established certainty 
of the objeci of the power would be dependent u pon the Omnipotent 
Power over itj so a circular argument is implicit 


4,1 L, the- MS autl MS (jarrctL marl [al-muluiah], huL T mach [al-tmimkinLihl. 

lL In Lhisi second pan of die response n> point of tlit* opposition arf^intnl, 
[lie important laci n that the will of tJvd is operative in His actions. Ra*i men- 
tions this lact on p„ 1&2 in just two tines, but it is conclusive as ftaydawi and 
Isfahani show. 

11 MS gt; [!.?.,] of the argument ih m the Neccfsaiy fijdsterit is a L neces*iuy c. ausi; r 
in, ewenc^:. 

41 Rad, op. ciE_, p. K>!i. i-Jis paragraph niunlwjiecl “second' 1 is on this topic. 
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However, this proof is not consistent with necessary causation], lor 
i(‘ this proof should be sound then the implication would be that the 
effective cause was not a necessary cause. [This is true] because the 
necessary causation of the effective cause upon the effect, is a relation- 
ship [. 350 between the necessary cause and the effect. Therefore, 
the effect must be distinguished from all others* since unless that tine 
[object] which is [to be] in relationship 44 [with the Omnipotent Otic] 
is distinguished from everything else* then it would be impossible to 
designate that one [object] and no other specifically for that rela- 
tionship. Therefore, it is an established certainty that the effect nec- 
essarily must be distinguished from everything else. And, since every 
distinguished entity would he an established certainty, therefore, nec- 
essary causation would depend upon the certainty of the effect in 
ilsdJj and the certainty of the effect in itself depends upon the nec- 
essary causa Lion, so, a circular argument is implicit, 

h.-a. Then, die reply to this argument is that the distinguish- 
ing of the object of power from everything else rakes place only 
MS 1 79a within the knowledge of the Omnipotent Dice, not exter- 
nally. Every distinguished entity is an established certainty within the 
[divine] knowledge, but not so externally, | The distinguished entity’s] 
certainty within ihe | divine] knowledge does not depend on (lie 
Omnipotent Power over it; but rather* ils certainty externally [to the 
divine knowledge] depends 44 upon the Omnipotent Power over it. 
Thus, the argument in a circle has come undone, 

c. The third [point of the opposition argument that the Necessary 
Existent is a ^necessary cause 1 , not freely omnipotent in autonomous 
action], is that an object of power inevitably must be widuiti either 
existence or nonexistence. Therefore, if the Effective Cause should 
be omnipotent in autonomous action* then His [divine] exercise of 
mastery would be one of inherent necessity, the circumstances being 
one of the two foregoing alternatives [existence or nonexistence], 
because of the logical impossibility of avoiding both existence and 
nonexistence. But the conclusion is false* because whichever of the 
two alternatives actually occurs, equally whether it should he exist- 
ence or nonexistence, it would be a necessary phenomenon. So, if 


** MS kJ: I t., the eTEect. 

L, T suit! MS- Garrett have both statements of dependency it] the same 
form,. [mau'qCd 1 "ala 1 ]. In a. minor variation Lhc MS reads [mutawaqqaf ( ala,q for 
(he first statement 
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whichever occurs ol" flic two alternatives should be a ^necessary 1 phe- 
nomenon, then the alternative counterpart to the one (hat occurs 
one would Le an H impossible* phenomenon. Tims, there would be 
no exercise of mastery [Ijy the autonomous power] while either oJ 
die alternatives [existence or nonexistence] would be [in the process 
of] occurE'ing, because of the impossibility of exercising master over 
a phenomenon that would he either necessary or impossible. 

c. -a. The response [to this third point] is that the reasoning you 
[opponents] have set forth would require that the exercise of [divine] 
mastery he excluded during (he occurrence of either one of the two 
alternatives. 4 - But we do not hold it as doctrine T E7Q dial the 
mastery is exercised with both alternatives during the occurrence of 
one ol‘ them. Rather, our position is a) that the exercise of mastery 
occurs instantaneously [within the power relationship] through [the 
exercise of ) existential causation in the confrontation [of the coun- 
terpart candidates lor existence]."' Or, we might say chat chc mas- 
tery occurs instantaneously as regards (he essence of the object of 
power, without regard Tor its status whether in existence, or non- 
existence. For the object of power, in view of its essence and with- 
out any regard for its status whether iti existence or nonexistence, 
would be a possible rcaliLy, atid die exercise of mastery occurs in 
relationship with a possible reality. 

However, in regard to its status in either existence or nonexistence, 
[the object of power | would he either a ‘necessary 1 or an impossi- 
ble 1 phenomenon, and the exercise of mastery would not occur in 
relationship with an object of powder m view of its being merely at] 
existent or a nonexistent. For in view of its being an existent or a 
nonexistent k would be cither necessary or impossible, and neither 
of these may be an object of power because of the impossibility of 
exercising mastery over a phenomenon that is either necessary 7 or 
impossible. Therefore, the Ocie Omnipotent in autonomous action 
exercises mastery [within the power relationship] through His existen- 
tial causation of the essence of an object of power, but not through 
existential causation of tbe essence of an object of power [hat is p un- 
ited to being merely] existent or aotiexisteiin 


lc bfohaui enlarges upoa Bari's discussion {op ctt,„ |>. L62J, and appears to htf w 
made sl better case in th* response to thr opposition’* point 3, 

17 [aJ-mukmh bAsilah SI al-l>ai min-akija.d II al-isi^i-ti]] - 
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An objection is raised against the first [element in ihej response 
(aj* to the effect that for the exercise of the mastery to occur instan- 
taneously through existential causation in the confrontation {of the 
counterpart candidates for existence] would be impossible, [Tins 
would be so] because any occurrence within the confrontation would 
be impossible ** since the condition for an occurrence within the con* 
frontation would be the occurrence of the confrontation instanta- 
neously, and an occurrence of the confrontation instantaneously is 
impossible. Thus, the occurrence wifriirt the confrontation would lie 
an impossibility, because the impossibility of the condition requires 
ihe impossibility of what is conditioned, Therefore, [for the exercise 
of mastery] to occur within the confrontation [of the counterpart 
candidates] there would not be [a situation conceivable as] an object 
of rhe power of autonomous action; anti so, it would not be possi- 
ble to exercise mastery L 3-51 instantaneously through exiHtenrijJ 
causation within the confrontation, MS ] 79b 

Our [Isfahan!] response [to this objection] is that we do not grant 
that the condition for Ehe occurrence [of the exercise of mastery 7 ] 
within the confrontation [of (he counterpart candidates] would be if 
the confrontation were to occur instantaneously. Rather* the condi- 
tion for (he occurrence within the confroutution would be for the 
exercise of [divine] mastery to occur instantaneously through exis- 
tential causation within the confrontation. To join the instantaneous 
exercise of mastery for an action within the confrontation together 
with the absence of any immediate action would be an immediate 
jMjssibility r And I or the instantaneous exercise of mastery to occur 
together with The occurrence of an action within the confrontation 
would be a possible combination, bui |fnr it to occur] together with 
the occurrence of an immediate action would be an impossible com- 
bination. [In 3tis counterobjrction] our opponent [mistakenly] hat 
combined the two occurrences* the occurrence of the exercise of 
mastery 7 ]as an immediacy] and the occurrence of an action itnmc- 
ditttely, and so- the impossibility is implicit. 


L 350 gl. [#'i) ThU is because-, sbicc: Lhe autcuionriouj power for the act let 
occur JjlI'I t>orurred inatHimmeoualy, (he act wlthiji the control lLalian should iibu 
Do.ur L[[i[[K[fiatdy; but for the [ncumnce uF the aei that happens within tile con* 
fruntatioti to happen immediately is not conceivable unless the confrontation should 
happen irmncdiaidy. Therefore; Lhe tOilditiOEl for the OCCu.rrem.-e dl£ 000- 

frontation would be for die confruiililion u> occur inuittdiitely; arid lids Ls bOLh 
the goal of the loi^c, and ,lr [jppAtOtlrt] impossibility. [ I-'cotYi the [i$urit T/tqtit. | 
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d_ The fourth j point of the opposition argument that the Necessary 
Existent is a necessary cause, not Freely omnipotent in autonomous 
action] is that, if the Effective Cause should; be omnipotent in 
autonomous action, then both action and nanaction would be objects 
of His power, because the One Omnipotent in autonomous action 
must be capable of both acting and refraining from action Bur the 
conclusion is false, because to refrain from action would not be ail 
object of power, since it would be pure exclusion or perpetual non- 
existence, and neither pure exclusion nor jserpetnal nonexistence con- 
st Suite eiiher an object of power ov an action. 

d,— a. The response [to this point] is that the One Omnipotent in 
autonomous action is [God] for whom it is proper to act or not to 
act, which does not mean to perform an act of refraining; tor the 
exclusion of an action is not the same as performing the opposite,, 
that is, it is not the same as performing an act of refraining. 47 

Baydawi said: L 351, T 170 

God’s omnipotence ru autonomous action is over all possible realities 

A corollary [to this discussion of God’s power f is that [God] Most 
High i.s omnipotent in His “power of autonomous action and cam 
iariun”*" Over all possible realities. This is on account of the fol- 
lowing faces: a) the necessary cause of [God's] omnipotent power in 
autonomous action and causation is Himself, bj His relationship wiih 
the universe [of possible realities] is [to each one] on an equal basis, 
and c) the agency validating the state of ready-response to the [deity's] 
power is the ’possibility 1 present as a commonality among the entirety 
[of possible realities]- 51 

The philosophers hold that [God] Most High is One, m<\ from 
HinV^ there comes only one [principle]. Our presentation on this 


J|S Thi> +ih pnim of chc opposition's argument highlight;* the difference between 
saying that Cod's arl wmdd he ■’determined 1 hy neoewij', or ic would be a freely 
chosen act. Hie whole opposition point of view is an argument for ’'dcnerminism", 
but the point Of view of the majority lkT Muslims whs that God acts freely with 
power according to His wolf. 

R.M. FranJk, jBtes^.i and Ihtw Anttbutes f p. hr-rc- inLludfts ‘causation 1 as liemg 
inferred ■with "action' in [qidir]. 

Sitydawi, and Isfahan! after him. follow raihcT closely the discussion ot tins 
topic in F.D. Razf-s Mukassai. pp. l7R--l!Ml. Baydnwi quotes or refers briefly to each 
item, while: bllifrini quotes cncrst of the ma:criiil found. 

^ "I"; “aetd, from the One there issues only the one principle]. 1 ' MS Garrett 
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has been given earlier," The astrologers [among the philosophers] M 
hold that the governing agency' of the universe is the celestial sys- 
tem [of] spheres and the stars, because we observe lhat changing 
[earthly] conditions are arranged according to the changing states 
[of the patterns] among the stare. Ulir response to this [statement 
of the philosophers] is that the revolution and rotation in the celes- 
tial system give no decisive proof of any ciiUiiiJiiLy merely because 
one succeeds the other in the two categories that art- taken together 
[i.e., earthly conditions and celestial patterns], whether it is a par^ 
tial cause, or a condition [<*r the cause] . or its concomitant. 

'Hie DuaJists hold that God does not have the power of autonomous 
action over evil, otherwise. He would be an evil being and under 
obligation to evil . 51 

Al-Nazaam 5 * held that [God] Most High does not have the power 
o£ autonomous action over what is unseemly, because the unseemly 
is an indication of ignorance and want, The response co this [posi- 
tion] is that there is no unseemliness at all in anything relating to 
[God], Even if such were grained, still that which prevents it is pre- 
sent; it is not that the divine power of autonomous action has ceased, 

Al-Ka'bi aJ-Ba!kbr" said that [God] did nol have the power of 
autonomous action over anything resembling the action ol a human 
being, because such pin man action | would be cither an action of 


2-H3R: ''and tirnm Him Itierf: issues only nm- . . .” I., rhs MS (in IhIUIluii'h f|iJarc- ■ kl 
Raydawi), and \1$, Garret r M9Hb: ’'.ani Irom. Him there iasurs only the one . . .* 
Baydawi'a reference is lo Bl;. I. Beet, I, Chap. 6, Topic 2, ^Multiple causer 
and cRku' 1 , accordLns; to an MS gloss in the commentary where Isfahan! ia dis- 
cussing this passage. 

14 [d-muna^imun]. Abu Rayhii] Muhammad ibn Ahmad iJ-Efrimi. t:a. I Ml. 
was probably the most famous Muslim astrologer, Ilia srientihr activities embraced 
much more than this aspect* however. See llie entry under his liAme in En-1-2; 
alw. Chapter 9, “The svtddLng of heaven firuj earth in asuvlogy 1 ’* pai r of die siudy 
of ai-BlrutiL in Seyyed Hossrin Nasr’s An ititr&dbcltoit iu Irfomk Cpmwfogritri Doctrines. 

iJ> [uStuzinoa,]. 

T inserts a frarayjaph of Iwo tines not in L, MS Garre LC 2fl3B„ or MS Grtrrrt! 
9^9Hb; "The Zoroaslriails [al-maius] hold rhal | tJsxH | ha* power over [evil] bui 
He docs not perform it due 10 [His| wisdom. They related the evil an rhe world 
to Ahriman] |h-r-m-nj’’— ■ [L.r., to the eviJ spirit who oppose? Ahura Mazda, who 
L- the good sjiirit in Zomascrian doctrine]. 

** See the note with Isfahani's coverage of thus topic. 

47 Abu al^Qatim f Ahd Allah ihn Ahmad al-Ka'bi al-lialldii, an early leader among 
the Mu tazilah d- 391/931. 
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obedience, stupidity or mockery. The response |{o this] in that diese 
things are mental considerations applied [as qualities] to action in 
the context of human tickings, 

Abu c AIi [al-jubbahj and his son [Abu Has him] 4 '* said tliat [God] 
docs not have omnipotence in autonomous action over the same 
power focus 19, as that of human beings; otherwise * if He should will 
it while human heings rejected it, rhrn the implication would he that 
[the action in question] would both happen and not happen, on 
account of one party calling for it and the other party rejecting it. 
The response [to this] is Lhal a repugnant action would not take 
place if no other willing intention should he linked to it. 

lufahani says:: L 351, T 170. MS 179b 

(k>d's omnipotence in autmmous action is mr all possible realities 

After [Baydawi] had set Bortli the fact that [CSod] Most High is omni- 
potent in autonomous action and causation > he correlated it witl^ the 
[additional! fact that He is omnipotent in autonomous action and 
causation over all possible realities,** 1 Our colleagues [of the Asha'irab] 
had taken the position diat [God] is omnipotent in autonomous 
action over all possible realities, and they differed from sects lo which 
we will refer with a detailing of their doctrines. We hold that l he 
necessary cause for [God’s] omnipotence in autonomous action is 
Himself, and that [this omnipotence] relates L 352 to all possible 
realities on an equal basis, [This is] because if His omnipotence in 
autonomous action should he specific to some [possible realities] and 
not others, then His essence- in being omnipotent in autonomous 
action [merely] over some possibles and not others would need a 
specifying agent, which would be impost-able , Further* [wt hold that] 
the agency validating the state of ready-rcsponsc to [God's;; omnipo- 
tence is the possibility 1 that is present is a commonality among all 


-* Abu r Ali Muhammad ]bn ; Abd al-Wilihib at-Juhba’i, d. 303/915-^16-, and 
Abu Hashim ‘Abd abSalam fibn Mub;immajd[ ul-J'tbhrtb, ft. 321 /933* wctv e-Arty 
IrmJrta of Hu- MubawlaK io biasr-rib. 

w Taking Torus'" [i.c., of power] as a useful daritying term for the literal “object 
of power 71 [maqdur]. Cf the Merriam-Wcbster (Nimb New CoUegiatc Dictionary} 
clefiitiirtoji of Tocos", 5 ;l; "a center of fctuicy, Attraction or Attention 71 j 5 b: hi a 
point of conoenirAcicn, 7 * 

<f TJic iscnbe of L skipped two lines her>, but they ate supplied by T amt thr MS. 
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the realties possible;. Indeed, everything except "possibility 1 is confined 
within the [categories of] 61 ‘necessity* and 'impossibility', and both of 
these [eajtegoriesl would bring about a [negative] change 62 fin] die 
stale of ready-respOnsc to [Hisf omnipotence in autonomous action. 

As an objection, a question might be raised whether one knows 
by intuition or by proof that a specifying agency in this context 
would be an impossibility, If you say that it is by intuition, then you 
have acted presumptuously , and if you say that it is by proof, then 
where is the proof? The most that can be said on the subject is that 
we do not know whether it would be admissible to affirm the cer- 
tainty of a specifying agency or its impossibility. But it is true to say 
that the fact that the termination of ail existing realities possible is 
| a prerogative] with [God] Most High is proof that He is omnipo- 
tent in [Hes power of] autonomous action Over all. 

The philosophers hold dial 55 MS lfiOa, T 171 ]God] Most 
High is One, and from Him there comes only one [principle]. 54 A 
statement about this in the form of both argument and reply to 
objections has preceded/ 11 

An objection to [the philosophers’! position might be raised as a 
way of forcing the argument, to the effect rhat [God] Most High is 
Himself identical with t he ‘specific existence’ which is the substrate 
for the ‘absolute existence' of [the philosophers 4 ] theory. Therefore., 
with respect to [God] there are these two aspects, so it would be 
admissible l hat from Him more than one [principle] should come. 
Lei no one say that absolute exisnence is [only] something theoret- 
ical, a tid that something theoretical may not be an effective cause. 
Indeed, we hold that even if it should not be admissible for a thing 
that is [merely] theoretical to be an effective cause, nevertheless it 
would he admissible for it to be a condition lor l he efficacy of the 
effective cause, as you have staled with regard to the first 'eiTiana- 


hl MS wtthm] th«gu rwr> esseutiat natures, 

153 M.S gl: (Thi- verb derives] from ''a ihii-ig changed' 1 / 11 *!! impnosibiUty 9 " [aJ-muhai]. 
41 A gloss in both the MS £ LSOa and in L 3-52, a. 3: You should not mins 
tho fiL-ct here that mention of the philosophers’ doctrine is unsuitable, because the 
topic h a corollary from The fact chat Ho chc Most High u ouuupovcni In wuconontous 
action, and the philosophers deny chat principle- [L die* source as (be [Start fqnd?] 
** MS Lftfka gl: That which on men front [Cod] at the beginning ts the First 
Intellect, and all rhe remaining ones proceed through the mtcrmedLajiy. 

w MS gl: In the study on causes and effect? [Jkiok l, Sccfion I, Chapter 6, 
Topic 2], 
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lion 5 [or, ‘being produced' by CSod].^ You have allowed die ‘possi- 
ble reality 1 and the 'necessary by way of another', both being the- 
oretical formulations, TO stand as a condition lor the efficacy of the 
effective cause, and so in view of these two theoretical considera- 
tions ‘many' might be produced from the 'One 1 , 

The astrologers 1 " teach that the governing agency of this world;, 
namely, ihe world of the elements below the sphere of the Moon, 
is the celestial System [of] spheres and stars and their positions, since 
we observe that changes in the physical conditions of this world are 
bound up with changes in the states and positions of the stars. The 
reply to this, is that the most you have said here is that the chang- 
ing physical conditions™ of this world are patterned aiier changes in 
the conditions and positions ol the stars which constitute the orbit- 
ing [heavens]. However, the orbiting of the heavens docs not clearly 
show that the rota ting [sphere of] heaven itself exerts causality upon 
an individual revolving body, since the causality would be conse- 
quential to the heavens’ rotations in the case of both adjunctive enti- 
ties [i.e.^ the total rotating process, and the revolutions of the individual 
heavenly bodies],™ For each of the adjunct entities is mutually fitted 
to the other, whether by existence or by noEiexistenoe, so that the 
rotations of the heavens is a certainty between the two of them, 
although neither one is the cause of the other. Similarly, the rota- 
tions of the heavens would \ye an established certainly JexistingJ as 
between a ‘partial cause, its condition, and ks concomitant*, [i.e.* 
between these named three (= ah c)] and the 'effect, its conditioned 
entity, and the concomitant’s substrate’ [be., the named matching 
thn^e [= aa hb- cc)]> if the partial cause, its condi Han, and its con- 
comitant should he equal within existence to the effect* the condi- 
tioned entity, and the concomitant’s substrate,- -[and all tbis would 
be] in spite of the fact that neither the partial cause, nor its condi- 
tion nor its concomitant would l>c a [full] cause. 

The Dualists and the Zoroastrians say that [God] Most High 
L 353 is not omnipotent iti autonomous action over evil; other- 
wise, He would he evil. ’Hie Imam [F.D. Rad], interpreting their 
position said, "This i.s because che agent of good things is a good 


(i ' MS gL; That is, the First Intellect 

r " MS glasses: 1) he,, one of di£ sects; 2' This is a second group of ijfjponenis, 
^ igl: Such lis the states of night and day, of (fie lour seasons-, aiH others. 

w MS gl: [I.e., correlatives in a pattern such] as a son aotl sooship. 
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being and the agent of evil is an evil one, so one agent cannot be 
good and evil .” 70 [N.D. Tusi + ] the author of the laikhis said, [“The 
Zoroastriatis] say that the agent of good is Ya/.dan "i.c. h Ahura 
Mazda] MS ltfOb and the agem of evil is Ahriman.-'- By these 
two they mean an angel and a devil* but God Most High is far 
above being such an agent of both good and evil, The Maniehacans 71 
bold chat, (he agency for [each of] rhesr two |i.e., good and evii[ 
are [respectively], light and Darkness. The Ihysaiiiyah ' 3 have a doc- 
trine like that, They all leach that the One who is Good is He 
whose deeds arc all good, and the Evil One is He whose deeds are 
all evil, and so it would t>c unthinkable far the agent to be one. 
while hi$ actions as a totality would be both good and evil.” 

The Imam [Razi then] Staled, “The answer [to their argument] 
is that if you [i.e,, dualists], by saying 'the One who is Good and 
the One who is Evil', mean the One who brings into existence the 
good and the evil, then why do you say that it would be impossi- 
ble lor one agent to be the agent for them tjoth : 1 But if you mean 
by it some-tiling else, then make that clear.” [Tuat], the author of 
the Talkhii it biers [From the lore going slmement] thal the Imam r R.azif 
hud not ooujiterobjeded in order to rebut I heir position, buL rather 
allowed that the agent for both kinds of actions might be one. 

Then [Tusi] went on to say, "The answer to them is that good 
and evil are not go<:id and evil of themselves, but tat her by means 
of an adjunctive relationship to things other than themselves. Fur- 
thermore, if it should be possible for some [single) action in com- 
parison with one matter to be good and in comparison to another 
matter to lx: evil, then it would be possible for tire agent of that 
[doubly linked, single] action to be one.” 

This is the meaning of [RaydawFs] statement that [God] would 
be under obligation [i..c., to evil; since in the exercise of His power 


M Ra^i herr paraphrases the; doctrine of ihe DaysaniyaiL which fblkjwE hcLmv. 
lihe quotations following are train both Razi's Mukassa! AJkar zva- 

and NisDf at-Difi Tuxl'n TitihMl al-MvktiJol, htvrti passages bei ng 
Oti p. L 7 !-l Eh [he Cairo I'iMji edition. 

■' Vowdktt [Ahramaji} in L, (ho MS and. MS Garrett 
71 MS gi: (Why belwijrj among the dualists, 

See the article “Mask oikrJ Mankhaeisnr" by R.McL. Wilson in the Fjwyifofi *'* “ 
oj Pkikm$thj\ imrj “Marti b. FatiikTaLik’', in fcn-l-U, by C-E. Brisworrh. Maui [ha. 
A-D. 216-ca, 276) lived in Persia and was strongly opposed by (he Marian prills. 

71 gl: [Who air] among the See the atrndr '"llaysinryah" in En-[-2. 

They were tcjllywens of Bar Disan [Bardrsanes]. 2nd cent. a.d. 
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He obligates Himself to seem on nec^ion to be in role of an 
agent of evil], 

Al-Nazzam ' 1 held Ehat |God] Most High is not Omnipotent in 
autonomous action over the creation of an unseemly act, because 
[lor HimJ to do what- is unseemly would be impossible, and what 
is impossible would not be an object of [divine] power. Now as for 
the fact that [His| doing what h unseemly would be impossible, it 
is because if would show the ignorance of the agent and his deficiency, 
which ate impossible for God Most High, and what issues in an 
impossibility would itself be an impossibility. And as for the fact that 
an impossibility would not be an object of power, that is because 
an object of power is something that might validly be brought into 
existence, and ibat would require the capacity for valid existence, 
but wliat is impossible has no capacity for valid existence. 

[BaydawTsJ reply is that ihene is no unseemliness at all in any- 
thing relating to God MosL High, However, if such a case [i.e., 
unseemliness in something related to God) were to be granted, nev- 
ertheless the unseemly would be unseemly absolutely, Tr ' buc' h He who 
prohibits jjthc unseemly ] from being enaetrd is a present reality." 

[This is] not [to say] that the [divine] omnipotence in autonomous 
action ceases,™ because then the unseemly would be impossible 
because of something other than itself, and what is impossible on 
account of something else would be a possible reality in itself, and 
what is a possible reality in iiself would be a [Focussed] object of 
power. JRut the fact that [the unseemly action] would be a [focussed] 
object of power would not exclude it from being impossible on 
account of something oilier than itself. 


rbn^Lim Lbn- Sayy&r it-NuzK-am, d. ca. MU a.u., wsj -u. leader ar.ionj 3he Bas- 
rah Muftyzilab. Mahanfs cottsttarutary follows Razi's Manana! aid. Tusi's TaikAif al- 
[p, 179 1 nearly verbatim in the discussion of the various schefciflv opinions, 
15 MS & l in rdatiou ro the Necessary Existcni also. 

* MS gl: I.t„ but there would be no implication, from the fail dial JGod| would 
be Oftltkipot£U[ in aiifoEiLnnou* action ewer what is unseemly, that UlueettfiU&ess would 
[actually J come liom Him, It ruijdu be dial it would not come lioni Him because 
ol something char would prevent j[$ ;ici-uh 3 occurrence, niRiely, thaj whatever wnuJd 
prompt such an aeuon would not oust, bul l JILs rlciisting from such an acxion 
would] imh be because He would iltiC be Omrupuk'ill in autonomous aclion Ovul it, 
MS glosses: i] \ameiy, enactment of] what is unseemly. 2 ) In rlic wrsc 
that lie has nothinf prompting Him to do- what a unKWlly, as you have staled. 

a MS gl: In the seiaa- that if dicre kIumiIH tactur io Him stune- motiuation in 
pelfowTixing the action, I hen He channel the motivation In [one of] dcsistinij |from 
irb He does not eKeruRL- mastery in that action. 
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Al-KfTbi al-Balkhi [Abu al-Qaaim abKa c bi td-Balkhi] said that He 
the Most High was not capable of autonomous action over anything 
rescanning the action of a human being, that is, over [he [focussed] 
object of power of a human being, because a human being*? [focussed] 
object of power would be cither obedience. "' ot stupidity, 1 * nr mock* 
cry, .and such for God would be impossible. The answer [to this] is 
that an act in itself is either [merely] motion or rest, while its con- 
stituting cither obedience, stupidity , or mockery' would be menial 
considerations applied to an act in the content of a human being j 
indeed they qualify the act as coming from MS Id 3 a mankind, 
but God Most High is entirely able to produce action similar 31 to 
the essence of the act, 

Abu 'AJi al-Jubba^i and his son Abu Hashim held that God Most 
High is omnipotent in autonomous action over what resembles a 
human being’s object of power, but He is. not omnipotent in auto- 
nomous action over the same object of power jas that] of a human 
being. L 354 [ llnis is so] because an object of power has as its 

characteristic (hut it exists when the motivating forces of an ngetn 
capable of autonomous action arc abundant, but that it remains in 
nonexistence when that [agent] has a marked recession of these 
forces. So if the same thing that would he a man’s object of power 
should be the object of power of God Most High, and if God Most 
High were to will the enactment of the human’s object of power 
but the human were to reject [the enactment of] it, then [both] its 
occurrence would be implied in order to achieve satisfaction for the 
motivating agency,® and its nonoccurrence would be implied in order 
to achieve satisfaction for die rejecting agency, 83 

The response [to this point] is that a repugnant [action] would 
not Like place** in the presence of a rejecting agency, as long as it 


71 !VTS gl: Which would cuixi! rewards. 

See R,-m'a .KhJuutaL, p. [SHI. 

** MS gk [Whech would be] devoid of hccicfit, or corrupting, or inclusive of fjoth 
equally, -all of which is impossible for God Most High- 
p ' T iilorit here re&tb "chai acuwi” jrlh^lilca Al-Ja'I], wherexs R, the .Vis and .VIS 
Garretc UHUKa read “(hat very action ' (db.it al-falj. Razi's Muhasiai, p. ItHJ reads 
''precisely thaL very action 11 [dhlE dtislikii af-faTf. 
h - MS gL Which is the will of God. 

MS ^l: Which is man’s di«iaiumerl of it. 

Si L adds here parenthetically a textual variant, “would not be realized” [la. 
yaLahiU]qaqJ, from atrather manuscript copy [huskbah], otherwise unideriLified. 
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had no linkage lo another will that would act mdependefitly_ fl& Analysis 
[of this problem] shows that it would be possible for an object of 
power ty lx-: shared between two agents capable of autonomous action 
if it should be taken m something unrelated to either of them^ but 
after lit should have become related to one of the two then a shar- 
ing in it would be prohibited, T 3 72 in view of this relation. And 
an unrelated object of power may become related to each ofthem uC 
by way of alternation), this being what ia meant by an object of 
power of one of them Jalso] being the other’s, object of power. 1,7 

Ftaydawi said: L 354, T 172 


2. God’s ever-present omniscience 

[Four] reasons indicate that [this is a divine attribute]. 

a. [God] is free to choose [His aets|j, and m sucEr He freely avoids 
directing His intention to anything ihas Is not an i me Eligible [object 
of knowledge].® 

b. Whoever has meditated on the phenomena of creaturely life, 
and has thought reflectively on the anatomy of our body members 
and their usefulness, and on the structure of the celestial spheres and 
the stars and on their movements has come to know lor a certainty 
the wisdom of their Creator- Everything observable in the amazing 
activities of living beings consists of powers God Most High has given 
to them and instincts He has provided for them® 

c. The essence of [God] Most High is an incorporeal personal 
identity ihai is [always and immediately] present with Finn, Therefore* 
[God] has a comprehensive knowledge of [His essence] since com- 
prehensive knowledge [of an entity] consists in the immaterial quid- 
dity [ol' that entity] being immediately presen i [to the knowerj. 
Furthermore, [God’s essence] is [he source of all things in exist ence. 


11 ' MS gl: [L.e.J on the pare of the Creator. 

MS jl: I.e., the Coeator ;itnL the human. 

T'usi, yrp. til., p. 180 . 

In I. the scribe inadvertently skipped the lints with lIm- ELrsi. artfuiihrir, 

but inserted in the rciargin. 

Wl [fii-tuLrL ajqdar .Allah ta'ala 1 iyyaha wa-ilhamihi Uha|. L varies^ [iyyahu] and 

[biha], 

,n I., widi C;Loeu 2B3-B and MS Garret! 9B9Hb: masculine pronoun [Fili- 
man bihi]. T: feminine pronoun, 
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And so, whoever has comprehensive knowledge of the source will 
have comprehensive knowledge of whoever possesses it. 1 " Indeed, 
[God] who knows Himself knows that He is the source of every- 
thing other than Himself, and that [knowledge of course] includes 
knowledge of Himself; therefore, [God] has comprehensive knowl- 
edge of all things, 

d. [God | Most High is an incorporeal being, and every incorpo- 
real being in list understand [hothl itself anti [the essences of] all 
other incorporeal beings. [This is] because [ihe essence] can be 
understood validly, and whatever Can be understood validly also can 
be understood [when taken] together with some other than itself. 
Thus, its real nature [i,e.„ Its self-understanding] will exist in close 
association with [its essence], since a comprehensive understanding 
requires that [the intelligible ’.s} quiddity immediately he present within 
the agency of comprehension,® 

However, the validity of this close association is not conditional 
upon its being within the intellect, because bringing [the incorpo- 
real tieing} into dose association with | its own self-understanding] is 
a function of the intellect^ anri nothing may serve as its own con- 
dition . Therefore, it is valid for the quiddity of an external; existent 
to be brought into close association with the [inwardly] intelligible 
quiddities, and there is no other meaning for |the phrase,] a ^com- 
prehensive understanding^ than this. 

Furthermore, everyone who does understand a being oilier than 
himself also can understand that |tbal second other one] is a being 
who [in turn} understands [him the first thinker], and that includes 
the fact that [the other] understands [the first being’s] cssenrc T Now, 
everything that rightfully belongs to an incoipareal being necessarily 
will become a reality, because potentiality is a property of matter* 


T L, MS Gunrli 2H!iB and MS GarreU. (JJMltb: ‘know wliaicwr cnihiidb it" 
[ H 3linn bi-dhuixthi]. X; ’"know whatever is wiihnuc sc’‘ Ibi-ma dfinihij. 

' IJ In, Shis 4ch pdtnt nf the arj^iitnrnt, Baydawi, followed by Mahani, changes the 
ivisitt vftrh in the riiwy avion to “imiiftrjutnfT nr "e^mpr^h^iKT' 1‘ii^alaJ, in concra-w 
''know* 1 [aJimaJ. i RowNithaTs gvrai study, ht\&u>iedgt Triumphant [LetcLm, J970), 
eapcelally the sectLons, “Cod's knowledge 1 ', tchap. 1, sect. 3, pp. 10G-E2!)] and 
-Knowledge is thought (phiLosophy}” (tncift ehap, 7, pp, 1 9+ -2 39) provides insiidu 
here. The su^prsciori may be cliai the focus of knowing’, at First directed to one 
then to more chan on? specific object of knowledge farsla, ‘alima], is gradually 
broadened to iuohale Hue ’underHanding 7 of an ofrjert of knowledge together with 
its many implied TArnificiiriuias among related objects of knowledge, thus becoming 
'emtpreheustve knowledge', or, divine omrisdcnce. 
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and especially it is a prerogative of God Mast High, for He is the 
Necessary Existent in all aspects. 

The last two reasons [c. and d,] are hank will'] the philosophers, 
but with both of them there is still more to Inc considered, 

Isfahan] says: L 354, T 1?2, MS LfJla 


2. God’s Htfr-praeni omniscience 

Four reasons indicate that this [is a divine] attribute. 

a. God Most High is free to choose JHis acts],- 1 in accordance 
with previous lectures, and every agent free to choose [His acts] 
refrains from directing his intention to anything' 11 that is not an intel- 
ligible object of knowledge, since 95 to have free choice is to act 
according to an intention, and thus retrain from directing the inten- 
tion to anything that is not an intelligible object of knowledge. 
Therefore, God Most High refrains from directing His intention to 
anything that is not an intelligible object of knowledge. Now, any 
[intentional | object of Ilis power L 355 is an intelligible object 
of knowledge; and thus, |[God| is omniscient. 

b- [God's] actions are of a wise and perfect order, Indeed, who- 
ever has meditated on the phenomena of creatively life, and has 
thought reflectively on the anatomy of our trody members and their 
ust: fulness, and on The structure of the celestial spheres and their 
movements and positions, has come to know as a certainty the wis- 
dom of their Creator.* 1 

Where the author says, “Everything observable of the au'aaiing 
activities of living things [indeed! consists of powers God Most High 
has given to them and instincts He has provided for them," | Baydawi] 
is indicating r.hc answer to an interpolation, [However], a full state- 
ment of the interpolation, — that the properties of (Ids [primordial] 
action, namely, that it includes carefully balanced organization and 
marvelous construction,-— do not constitute a proof demonstration 


MS gl: Aib a^tnl free to choose nuts* hr iiw-are of what he intend?, tu bl'iiig 
into being, 

MS gl: Since he would not Ihrm a concept, of ii except with snnw: knowledge. 

” This- cUllko defining ihe itgenr whin Iree choice q mi tied Irom rhe Le\l of L 
and T. Hue it is added. in [he margin of L. itnet ic is present in the test of the MS 
and MS G-acret! 989H!iL. 

* h MS i[J: I.e., liieir EoristcnLia] Cause [mujidihaj. 
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MS Iftlb of dir wisdom of tli-rrir Existential Cause. Indeed, there 
are living beings in which we behold iin amazing behavior, carefully 
balanced organization, and marvelous construction, such the work 
of the bee ill building bcjoigornijl cells in which there is expert strength' 
ening and perfect order,, although [bees] arc noE wise and knowing 
beings in an ahsoEute sense.'" A full statement of the reply would be 
that everything we observe of the amazing phenomena of living 
beings indeed consists of powers that God Most High, lias given them 
over these phenomena, and instinctive ability dial He has provided 
for these Jiving beings to accomplish these very actions. For Cr.xi 
saidj “Your Ixird has revealed to the bees [where to make (heir 
homes; in ih^ cliffs, and in trees and networks of vines],” [Qur'an 
16:58] Furthermore, One whose acts, are wise and perfret is One of 
comprehensive knowledge. Acts of that quality do not come from 
one who has no knowledge, nor does any wise and perfect act ever 
become a recurring habit in someone of | mindless | ignorance. 

c. The essence of [God] Most High is an [incorporeal personal] 
identity, abstracted from matter and Us properties, dial is [always 
and immediately] present with Him, 1 * and thereby He has [full] 
knowledge of His essence, [This is] because knowledge [of tome* 
thing] consists in [that thing’s] quiddity abstracted horn matter and 
its properties being in the immediate presence of the incorporeal 
[personal identity' as its knower]. 

Furthermore, the essence of [God| Most High is the source of all 
existing things, because He is the One omnipotent in autonomous 
action over all realities possible, and [He] is their existential catise. 
Now, whoever knows the source will know wlialever embodies the 
source, as indeed, the One who knows Himself completely knows 
fdirectly] His own concomitant | powers] which have no intermedi- 
ary, 3 ® [Ou tstandi ng| among all these [<x>ncomitajrts] is the fact that 
He is the source of anything other than Himself, and thus He knows 
that He is die source of anything other than He. The re lore. He who 
knows Himself for, His own essence] knows that it is the source of 
everything other than Himself and dial [role of being die source 


qi The MS and. MS Garrett Qfifllla omi L, "and luimving beings in ati absolute 
sense-." falimah qadaril 

^ The .VIS varies from the other sources in having the pronoun jc the feminine 
[hiSdirah 3ahii| with its antecedent marked as die 'cRsrnce',, as djstincL from God. 
,+1 I. and T read [wisat], while the MS and VIS Garrctl 9&l3Ha read [waiitah] . 
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for anything other than Himself] includes knowledge of anything 
dse dear embfxlies the source , m 

Thus [Cod] has ful! knowledge of ail things in esisten.ee, in the 
sense that they all have their place in a causal series coming down 
from Him n whether 

1 . directly in a Long line 101 as a series of causes placed in order 
and terminating ill Hiinsrlf in that very order, or 

2. indirectly and broadly 1 " 2 as a series of temporal phenomena 
terminating in Himself in that they all are possible realities having 
need of Him [as an empowering Agent], the need being accidental 
in nature, in which all units of the causal series 11 ** have an equal 
relationship to Him the Most High. 

d. [God] is an incorporeal being perfectly free from both matter 
and its properties 1 ^ and subsisting in His essence, 1 ^ as we have said 
previously."* Further, every incorporeal being subsisting in itself nec- 
essarily will understand comprehensively its own essence and that of 
all other incorporeal beings, 1415 since every incorporeal being subsist* 
ing in itself car be understood with validity. [This is true] because 

3 . every [such] incorporeal and sell-subsisting being is removed 
far above MS 3 82a material admixtures and Is made pure of ex- 
traneous linkages, 1 " 1 * factors (hat do not facilitate inferring necessarily 


i '" 1 MS 15L: Namely, Lhr rcaEd.cs possiWc. 

101 MS ^Losses: 1) Le., in detail. 2 J l.t., with an intermediary, 

: ‘ r - MS trusses.: 1) I.c., in a gene ml way. 2) l.e.„ with no intermediary. 

L, T arid MS Garrett 9£19Hii read, "unite of the causal chant”, while die MS 
reads, "'iis units,” 

ICH MS gl: Otherwise, would be a. curtipositc [nature]. 
h '' MS gl: The minor jpsreronsE^c. 

tLt MS p 3 : Which implies. thar He the Most Eligfi will be Oite who knows the 
essence of Himself arid of Anything else that is an immaterial briti^. 

MS gL: The major preiriise, 

L 355, gL, 3: % DiaieriAl Admixtures and extraneous! Linkages [[sfahaoij means 
the particular aeddfurs thar berime jimfunies of a thing because of the maiUT Ln 
external existence, properties which require A division into pans rlisLLngiiisfaablc from 
one another by their situation. They arc what prevent intellectual conception, as 
you have learned. If the thing is abstracted fb>m them, then there is nothing m it 
to prevent j from being an imclligiblc. hut rather in iisctf it is | already! suitable 
to be intellectually conceived without anything further facing done to make Lt suit- 
able for chat. So, if h u not intellects ally contrived, then that |lack] would he nn 
the side of [he power [seeking] to conceive [it) LruclJcrcually. For if all intellects 
were to he abstracted fram material {hindrances] they in themselves would be suit' 
able Co be intellsj^btes, but we do no* manage to understand tEtrrn inlellc-cUiaEly 
because our involvement in bodily Linkages hinders unr perarpdon. [Fttiesi Mabani’-s 
Httilirpgfi on N.E.J, Tusi'j T/tyid ref-^^rV.J 
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what might br its | actual | quiddity from its [apparent] quiddity; and 

[because] 

2, with all beings of lliis sort the function of the quiddity is to 
become an intelligible object of knowledge for its own essence, since 
it needs L 356 nothing [more] to be done to it |ni in order tor it 
to become [such] an intelligible object. But if it should not be under- 
stood | as such an] object* then that [lack of understanding] would 
be on the part of the agent of comprehension whose role it Ls to 
understand [the quiddity]. Therefore, 1 ' 0 every incorporeal and self* 
subsists ill being validly may he understood, and everything that 
validly may be understood is also possible of being understood [i.c.* 
eh its distinctiveness] when taken together with something other than 
itself. [This is | because Li is not possible to separate one’s under- 
standing of art entity that validly may be understood — T 173 from 
one’s valid judgment regarding [the entity] that it has existence and 
unity, and other universal intelligible qualities of that sort. 1 " 

Moreover* to make a judgment about one thing with respect to 
something else implicitly requires the comprehension of both of them 
together. Therefore, everything that is ’valid to he understood’ is 
also ’possible In he understood’ [distinctively] when taken together 
with something other than itself- And everything that h possible to 
be understood [distinctively] when taken together with something 
else may be closely associated validly with some other intelligible; 
arid everything that may be closely associated validly with some other 
intelligible may be associated validly with [that intelligible even] if 
it should exist externally as a sclf-subsistent being. This is because 
the validity of an absolute Hose association does not depend upon 
[he associaiion being within the intellect. Indeed, l he validity of an 
‘absolute association’ is constituted by the ’possibility of an absolute 
association'. And the "possibility of an absolute association 3 , being a 
more gpnerai oategoiy than an "association within the intellect’* would 
be antecedent to the ‘absolute association’ which [in turn] would be 
antecedent to an ’association within the 1 intellect 1 ; [since] the "antecedent 
to the antecedent’ of something would be also antecedent to that 
thing. Therefore, the validity of an absolute association would not 


'* MS gl: I.e,, in being niiwk free of mancr. 

11,1 MS gE: This is the conclusk>n p.e., to the two premises that be^in (his see- 
lion 4], 

111 MS gt: Such w change, hidwiduation, -corporcaJitv, And others. 
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depend upon [being an] association within the intellect, nor would 
it be conditioned by [such am association]. Otherwise, there would 
he implied both a circular argument 111 and the proposition that a 
thing may be its own condition. But this would be contrary to the 
hypothesis . 113 

So, it has been established that (he validity of an absolute close 
assodation is not conditional upon the association 11 being within the 
intellect, [This is] because the [association 1 * structure | bring within 
die intellect is the same as [lie [association^ factors] associating within 
[the intellect]. I'hus, if the validity of the absolute association should 
Ih: conditional upon the fact that the incorporeal reality would be 
within the intellect, ihcn the implication would be that its 'associa- 
tion within the intellect" would be a condition for its 'association 
within the intellect 9 , since the condition for the antecedent would 
also be the condition for (he subsequent, liut nothing may stand as 
its own condition, therefore, the incorporeal l>ein£ would be valid 
Lo be associated with another and external intelligible. 

Moreover, if the incorporeal being should exist externally, while 
being also MS IfiSb self-subsisting, then the validity of it* absolute 

iUiKtH'Laiinn., 1 *" tsot dependent upon bring an asstHiiaiiori. will] Lit the 

intellect, would be such that the other intelligible would occur within 
it as an inhering entity occurs within a sulwlratc. That is so Inxause 
when at is an incorporeal and self-subsisting being there is an impos- 
sibility of its being associated with some other by way of its own 
inherence in the other, or of the inherence of the two of them [being] 
in some third [entity]. Absolute association is comprised within these 
three options, two of them being impossible: so it is indicated that 
the validity of the association lies in the third option, namely, that 
the validity of [the incorporeal reality's] association with another 
intelligible would be that of the association of a substrate with an 
inhering entity. Thu*, it has been established that when anything 


"■ MS gJ: Because it has been denrumsiraicd iMl Association within the intellect 
depends lupin 3 thi validity tin? aasotiatknl. Uul it' iht vididky of tlir asftns iadoci 

wr:i in h |r-| jL tLit wit-i priori wiihiti [be inwll£f:r, [ li^ii a^msnr in a dnclf* wontri 

be iiiipticiL 

The last sentence is round in I. and r F' hut rtot irt ihc MS ur MS Garrett 
ySblla. 

:i+ MS gh j literally "'it'T ic, [the antecedent here rcfcTi (o the- quiddity of] 
lImt Incorporeal hcics^. 

I|J MS qlr l.c., the association [uppirrtpriace to] anything valid to he associated 
with another iutelbspblr. 
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valid to be understood exists externally and is an incorporeal and 
self-subsisting being, then il h valid for it to associate with some 
other intelligible object of understanding in the manner of a sub- 
strate associating with an inhering entity. And for every such being 
it would lx 1 valid lhal li understand that other, since a comprehen- 
sive understanding would be meaningless except as the dose assou- 
ation with an intcklijjiblc object of understanding within an existent 
incorporeal and self-subsistent being. L 357 

Therefore, every incorporeal and self-subsistent being may validly 
understand a being other than itself, snd every incorporeal and sell 1 
subsistent being that may validly understand some other being thereby 
is able to understand itself. jThis is] because its comprehension of 
(hat other being logically implies the possibility of comprehending 
that il understands thal other. Hem, the truth of the premise requires 
(he truth of (he conclusion. Thus, the validity of its comprehension 
of the other being implies the validity or die vt:ry possibility of com- 
prehending that it understands that other, the validity of the possi- 
bility | antecedently! requiring the possibility itself. So, it is possible 
to comprehend that jrhe incorporeal being] understands that other 
being; and (o comprehend chat it understands that other being 1 
logically implies that il comprehends itself', hitired, comprehension 
of a problem in hand requires comprehension of boih the subject 
and what may be predicated of it.” 7 So, the possibility of the com- 
prehension that Elbe incorporeal being) understands liiiai other being 
logically implies the possibility for the comprehension of itself 
Therefore, it has been established that every incorporeal being 
may validly understand itself; indeed, it necessarily will understand 
itself, because its comprehension of itself consists in eilher the occur- 
rence [as a presence] of itself, or the occurrence [as a presence] of 
the likeness of it. But the second alternative would be ialse 3 l>etause 
of the impossibility of [the incorporeal being's] own likeness occur- 
ring within it; the implication otherwise being (he joining together 


illJ Thr MS Hap the probable ccjttwL rparlin^r . , wa-ta'aqqul amtahu yaHjil 
rih&lik al-ghayr yasiakum . . ." 1 

Other icutual imdvtmnickt arei [.: ,L 'w , a-ta H aqqul anr5ahu//dhi : ihk//ya , qil dhalik 
ri-gfmyr y&ualzim . . ." T: H fa-[a. <l aqqu] annahu ya'-qi] dhalit [ — ] y&stabzim . . MS 
Garrett SflQMaj l Nva-ia < aqc|til aunaiiLi [- ■ ) dhlKk al-ghayr yiitdzim . . , lf 

13 f Reference is In the disunsdon in the InLnodutttjrv tssay, Chapter 2 on explana- 
tory statement. 
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of a double likeness, which would be impossible. So it is indicated 
that [the incorporeal being's] comprehension [of itself ] consists in 
the occurrence [as a presence] or iis own essence, and that its essence 
is constantly present and not absetil from ii- Thus, [an incorporeal 
being] necessarily [and always] will understand itself, and necessar- 
ily it will understand all intdligibks other than itsclfi [This is] because 1 
everything valid to be the prerogative of an incorporeal being nec- 
essarily will become a reality, since potentiality' MS l&3a is a 
property of matter, and is especially a prerogative of God Most High, 
for Tie is the Necessary Existent in every' respect. 

Addendum to the third and fourth reasons in the argument for divine 
omniscience 

The latter two points [c, and d. in ihe argument that omniscience 
is an attribute of God] 3]f! are approved by the philosophers, while 
our author [Kaydawi] has said (hat, bolh of them require more con- 
sideration. 

(c.) In the first of these two latter reasons, [more consideration is 
required] bccansc 

L u : c [Isfahan!] do not grant that [God’s] essence is something 
[always and immediately] present to Himself, since one thing's being 
present to another thing requires that there he two things, and it is 
impossible for one thing to be two things: and [because] 

2. knowledge consists In the ‘form 1 of a thing being within the 
’knoweri, but it is impossible for a thing to be within itself and for 
the Lhiiig’s likeness to be within itself. 

Now even if Li be granted that [God] is a being who has a com- 
prehensive understanding of Himself, nevertheless we do not gram 
that He has a comprehensive understanding of the source. His being 
a source for anything other than Himself would be an attribute of 
adjunction, and a comprehensive understanding of the subject to be 
described does not logically require any knowledge of His attribute 
of adjunction. And even if it be granted that [God] would have a 
comprehensive understanding of that for which He would be the 
source without any intermediary/ 19 nevertheless we do not grant that 
He would have an understanding of all existing things, Knowledge 


113 MS ^t: l.c., the third and fourth [in sequence], 

113 MS g{: ITiis heiny the First Effect [il-maTuI al-awwal]. 
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or that lor which He is the source without any intermediary 1 ^ would 
not require knowledge of the whole series [of existing things] all 
arranged in order arid coining down from Him, 

(d.) In the second of these [two latter reasons in the argument for 
the omniscience of (iod[, we [ Isfahan l’ do not giant that ever)- 1 in- 
corporeal being may be understood validly, because it is admissible 
that some incorporeal being might be impossible to be understood; 
Indeed, the essence of the Necessary Existent is an incorporeal being, 
and it is impossible to be understood, as you see. Even if it should 
be granted that every incorporeal being may be understood validly, 
nevertheless wr would not grant that what is valid to be understood 
by itself would be valid to be understood [ when taken] together with 
something oilier than itself, because of the likelihood that some of the 
incorporeal beings [night not be valid to lie understood [when taken] 
together with something else. ftuL if it should be granted that [that 
particular] one 121 incorporeal being would be valid to be understood 
[when taken] together with something else, nevertheless we would not 
grant that it would be valid to be understood [when taken] together 
with all of the remaining intelligible objects of understanding. 

And if that Patter premise] should be granted, nevertheless we 
would not grant that ihe validity of [the incorporeal being’s] associa- 
tion L 358 with another intelligible object would nor be condi- 
tion a! upon it 5 being in the mind; indeed, its association with another 
intelligible object would be different from its association with a com- 
prehending agent. T 174 The first [ease] would be an association 
of two entities inhering within a substrate, while the second (ease) 
would t>c the association of a [single]] entity inhering within the sub- 
strate; so it would be admissible for the validity of the first 15 ' to be 
conditional upon the second, 121 And if that should be granted, never- 
theless we would not grant that everything valid to be the preroga- 
tive of an immaterial being would necessarily occur in actuality; and 
we do not grant that potentiality is one of the properties of matter. 


'* Varying forma of ihc noun, arc ill (Ilf CCxt&; L; fwasfttb MS: [wasifk T and 
MS Garrctl ['^aalahj. 

1,1 MS Rk What is meant here fey ‘W* [nl-ba’d min] o the likely one> because 
it woidd he valid for cORlipteknaati to be with any richer. 
m MS il: Ie.. aljAulmc ftttocl^tkm- 

MS gl; le. awdciatkiii wjihin the mind. 
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You should understand that these latter two arguments we have 
set forth in the commentary MS 183b have been shielded from 
most of the ^hostile | reasoning. 

Baydawi said: L 35 H 3 T 5 74 

An argument at variance 

An argument has been set forth in (he points that follow by an oppo- 
nent [of Cod’s ever-present omniscience] . 

a. If [God | should understand comprehensively some one concrete 
entity „ then He would understand Himself, because He understands 
that He has comprehended it. Bui (his would be impossible because 
of (he impossibility for a relationship to occur between a thing and 
itself \ and for a tiling to occur within itself. Moreover, it is contra- 
dicted by (he fact that man does form a conception of himself. 

a. a. The answer [to this point] is that [God’s] knowledge of 
Himself is an attribute subsisting in Himself and having a special 
linkage to Himself! 

b. [God’s] knowledge does not constitute His essence, as we shall 
set forth. It is an attribute subsisting in His essence, and concomi- 
tant to it. Thus, His essence is at once both a [passive] acceptor [of 
action’ and an [active] agent [of action]. 

b, --a. The response to this point has already been given. 

c. If knowledge should be an attribute of perfection, then [God] 
Most High, as characterized by this attribute, would l>e imperfect in 
Himself, but would he made perfect on account of something other 
than Himself. But if [knowledge] should not be ji.e., asi attribute of 

perfection], then its removal far from [God] would be implied, by 

| ■>+ 

consensus. 

c. -a. The response [to this point] is that (her perfection [of knowl- 
edge] is due to its being an attribute of His essence; not that the per- 
fecdon ol His essence is due to His being characterized by [knowledge}. 


m Baydatvi’s seurtui itcuJi third points in Lbe 'opponent's ai^udicDt 1 ctWnHpoiid 
10 ifn* two points r»J" L tjbjecMHt’ iin R;izi : H dhoissiotir Op. tic, p. 1W, Lifi^s 0 and 10. 
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Isfahan! says: E, m T 174, MS t B3b 

An argument at variance 

The argument of an opponent, '* 5 chat is, one denying (he fact (hat - * 
[God] Most High is omniscient, is set forth here it] three points, 
a. [God] Most High docs not have comprehensive understanding 
of any single entity, because if He had had a comprehensive undcr- 
suiading yf some one entity, xhr-n he would have understood Himself. 
Bui tins conclusion is fatso, w the premise is likewise. To explain 
the Logic used here it is chat if [God] had understood comprehen- 
sively some one entity^ then He would have understood chat He 
understands than thing as a potentiality close to actuality, 157 as pre- 
sented earlier; and included ill that [understanding] would be His 
understanding of Himself. As for the falsity of she conclusion, that 
is because comprehensive understanding is no more than either 

L an adjunctive relationship between a comprehending agent 
and ati intelligible object of understanding, or 

2. the occurrence of the form of 'the intelligible within the com- 
prehending agent. Whichever h may be, it would be impossible for 
ihe entity to understand itself this is Erne in the first op non because 
of the impossibility fur a relationship to occur between a thing and 
itself, since relationship requires there be some distinction between 
the two things related L and h is (me in the second Option because 
of the impossibility for a thing to occur wichin itself This point is 
contradicted by the lad Lhat a man docs form a conception of turn- 
sell". If the proof outlined were valid, then it would imply that no 
concrete entity would eve] 1 understand itself; but this conclusion is 
false, because, indeed a man does form a conception of himself 


m MS gh From tine of tlie ancient philosophers. 

1 '■ I. out] T: [aL.nafi linajuiahuj, MS: j aJ- n.5_fi hi-antialju]; and MS Garrert 
i,il-nail anfiahuj. 

MS and T gt: he., the implitaliLUi is ma lliaL whoever knows a thins will 
then know that he is a knov,vr uf it, atwt rhat otherwise ihe knowledge of oue thing 
would imply ktiowLor^r of llie knoviifdg: of that thing. and so ori, so that the 
knowledge of ore thing would imply kiwwlledge of things without end, for Lhls- 
would all be impossible. Rather. the irsipltcahuii. is that it is possible for Him 
kituw tbaL He is a kuOwer, acul dure is nothing obscure about ■ Hus' fad, Whoever 
kittvws a thin# can understand chat he blows it, [and this] by inherent necessity. 
And if the possibility should be Lmp3tr.iT, then ihe claim would Ik- estabtislK'clL indeed, 
die possibility of an impossibility is an impossibility. [From tin; tfuitft TtijHir.] 
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a, -a. Our answer to this point is that [God] Most High's knowl- 
edge of His essence is an attribute subsisting in His essence and hav- 
ing a special linkage with His essence, and ibis logically requires that 
there bt: a distinction between Hi$ knowledge and His essence ]£S So 
from the fact that [God] understands His essence it cannot be inferred 
that a relationship has occurred between a concrete entity and itself 
or that a concrete entity has occurred within itself, The truth is that 
[God’s] knowledge of His essence is the same as His essence, L 
359 and [lakcn together], the knowledge, the Knower and the intel- 
ligible object known are [all] one in relation to [GndJ Most High's 
knowlw^e of His essence. The distinction [among themj h a mat- 
tcr o£ logical consideration, as we will show. 

b. [God's] knowledge does not constitute 1 * 0 llis essence, as we will 
set forth. [God] Most High’s knowledge is an attribute subsisting 1 * 1 
in His essence and concomitant to at, thus Ilis essence is lx>th ’accep- 
tor host’ and 'sponsoring agent’. 

b. a. Our answer to this point has been given, 1 and it Is that 
there is nothing to prohibit Hi$ essence from being both the spon- 
soring agent and the acceptor host, 

c. [GodJ Most High does not have comprehensive understanding, 
because knowledge either is an attribute of perfection, or it is not 
aii attribute of perfection; whichever [of these] it is, |God| cannot 
possibly have it as an attribute, [This would be So] in the final alter- 
native because if knowledge should be an attribute of perfection, 
then [God] Most High, a* being characterized by it, would be imper- 
fect in Himself, but would be hnade perfect’ by something else, 


:ffl .MS &!: Thb require* cutirideraLion, equally whether it 

ifl an aUlrilyuio subsisting in [Crxl] ?-.r High’* essence or nor, requires Lhar a tflp- 
cre(c entity its object] rtiust differ from [llhe knowledge] Itself, because [here ts 
a relationship [IkiwCCA the ivm), and there is no doubt at all that this relationship 
requires tbaT rhr rwr* tilings ik the relationship hr differ™ I firun one another. Thus 
the intetlecluaj awareness of ihc Crcalur Most High of llimsrir constitutes ihf nec- 
essary cause E5>i" both (he knowing agent fltld the inifUigiblc object of knowtec^e. 

:2 ' J The MS alone adds "'is itleiTtlral to“ (nir, ''is ihc wry same") [ayn], L, T and 
MS Garrett QQGHa do not 

! " MS .iff: That is i [i( is] an attribute additional Co Hb rtesL-eswilte as a posai- 
hie reality and having of |llis rcal^jsenc#], li has an edict live cause which 
is none other than the real-essence of (he Creator Most Eligh. Thus* [God] is berth 
Lire atttvr aiic-nt Jof chc knowledge | and its [passive] uttpior at (he satire lime 
[ia’iian wA-qabilaii lahu ma'an]. 

1,1 MS iff; In the topic on Cause and effects [Book I, Section I, Chapter Ek 
Topic 43. 
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namely, knowledge the attribute of perfection; hut this, would be 
impossible, [And it would be so in the second alternative because] 
if knowledge should not be an attribute of perfection then its removal 
(ar from [God] would be implied , by consensu because lie the 
Most High could not lx: characterized by MS 184a a. deficiency. 

e.-a. Our answer [to this point of the opponent's argument] is U3 
that knowledge is an attribute of perfection, and the One charac* 
tertzed by ii cannot possibly be deficient in Himself while being 
made perfect by something cl.se. The perfection of this attribute 
derives from its being an attribute of [God*s] essence, not that this 
attribute [itself] constitutes the perfection of [God’s] essence in that 
He the Most High is characterized by it" 

Baydawi said: L 339, T 174 

Corollary t: God cfimprehmck all midkgtbks 

There are two corollaries |to the doctrine of God’s knowledge], the 
first being that He rhe Most High knows all the intelligible^ just as 
they arc, because the Necessary (huse of His omniscience is Himself 
and the relationship of Himself to the universe [of intelligible?] is on 
an equality [with. each]. So, when He anadc it a duly for Himself 
to know- a portion [of them], He [also] made it Mis duty to know 
all the rest 

An objection has been raised that [Godj knows particulars only 
in a general way, because iJ He should know them in detail, then 
when there was a change of an intelligible [object] (here would be 
an implication cither of [His.] ignorance [of the intelligible] or of a 
change in His attributes. 

[In reply], we hold iliac (be adjunction anti the linkage [of fact] 
would change, but not the knowledge [as a structure]. 

Another objection has been raised that |Gt>d| docs not know any- 
thing that is unlimited fin nature] 

a. because [anything unlimited!] would not be something distin- 
guishable, but an intelligible is distinguishable, and 


l]E jf, JS) Jitirl !VtSi gh I hfi verification of this. is dial if the attribute of pf O 
frainn should be a product [sifi.shi'afij of the essence, tribes chat would be an ulti- 
mate perfceitrin of the essence, and ihere would be dctkicncy only if il [the attributcl 
should be a produce of something extraneous. 
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b. because [anything unlimited] implies. [structures] of knowledge 
without end, 

[In reply], wc hold that | the category of the] intelligible would 
include every single [kind and example], and! that the knowledge [as 
structure | subsisting in His essence is a single attribute, while the 
quality of being unlimited would be in the adjunct ion linkage and 
in the material that is linked. 

Isfahan* says' L 359, T 174, MS 184a 

Gmilarj l: God c&mpTthtndi all intelligible^ 

[Baydawi] set forth two corollaries to the doctrine that God Most 
High is omniscient, the first being that He comprehends all ihe 
intelligible* 1 * 1 just as they atc.' 1 * [This is so] because the necessary- 
cause for His omniscience i.$ His essence, and the relationship of His 
essence to the universe of intelligible* is on an equality [with each 
intelligible], So when He made it a duty for His essence to know A 
portion [of Lite intclligibles] He made it His duty [also| to know all 
the rest. [This is] because if His omniscience should be specific to 
one portion anti not another, then His essence — comprehending only 
one portion and not another wotshl need a sped lying agent, which 
is impossible. 

a. An objection has been raised that someone might ask whether 
you know by intuition that (he specifying agent in tins case would 
be an impossibility, or by some proof. If you should say that it is 
by intuition, then you will have acted presumptuously, and if you 
say that it is by a proof then where is the proof? The very most 
on the subject Lhal you can say is, tl l do not knew whether it is 
admissible or impossible to affirm the certainty of a specifying agent,” 

a. -a. (To answer, we hold that] the truth is that He the Most 
High knows both universaJs and particulars, the unive reals in a gen- 
eral maimer, L and the particulars in a del ailed manner, as 
we will show', 


111 Gloss in I. Ifi 9: 3 and the VfS: Thaw i$. | Hr CDniprfi bends] all ccjrvcptvpiH notions 
tfaa.1 art 1 intelligible, ihosc possible, those necraiary, and those impaaible Knowledge 
its a more general category than power, for it deals speiitfoally with realities possi- 
ble, aside from necessities and impossibilities, [From the Shartt Tomtit, \ 

|V| L and MS gl: That is, according La whether they are particulars of univer- 
sal*, and whether they are necessary, possible or i/npossabEe. 
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b. Another objection raised is to the effect that [God] knows par- 
ticulars merely in a general way; ii.c M He knows the particulars just 
as He knows the universalis, In other words, He knows T 175 
these particulars, inasmuch as they are natures that have been 
abstracted from the specific properties wherein they ,ts necessarily 
exist due to their causes, — in such a way that His perception [of 
them], lw although a general perception, is. one of sure convection 
and not mere supposition. [Moreover, He knows these particulars] 
afi being related to a source whose specific nature ll? exists in an indi- 
vidual of its own kind, Tliat is not to say tlial it dors not exist in 
any other than that j particular j individual, but rather that it would 
be admissible for it to exist in sotne other one. What is meant 13 * is 
that those particulars necessarily have existence Otlly through their 
[secondary] cause? from whence [hey also have their natures. Then 
those particulars are Specifically qualified by (he Tiaiuie 03 that source, 
as [they are] in the case of a pardal eclipse. 

Indeed, the occurrence of this [phenomenon] might be under- 
stood as being due to a cause having governance over its particular 
causes as well as over the intellects awareness of them and | what- 
ever TTiriv be] their linkage, rii (h-e same manner tliat [God] under- 
stands particular. That (kind of perception] would be something 
other than the [narrow] perception of their details and times, a per- 
ception that determine? that [the eclipse] has occurred just now, or 
just before or after, Rather, [the wider perception] would he as when 
it would be understood that a partial eclipse MS l84h would be 
displayed when the moon should rise but be only partly visible at a 
certain time, or be only partly visible in a certain configuration. 
Then maybe lhai eclipse would occur, but the one who had under- 
standing of the matter at the outset l3n would not be aware either of 
its occurrence or its nonoccumcncc, even though he had been aware 
of i: in the earlier sense |i.e., of predicting it]. This [latter sense] 
would be another [kind ol j perception, a particular one (hat occurs 


IJV The MS aLorte siiiJ^]etrtriLi.w]ly adch heft, ,J£ tilyai. " 

lw Gluis Lri MS Grtifxjit 98UH?: I.e., perception til' che pariiciiUes, 

MS gl: l.c,, its gtocfaJ ji&tMf c as v. which can be preseat hi slutut pa*- 

(icular other than thal one- 

14 MS gl: L.ft.j what sk mnant by lb*' r^briemhip [of dir jiairinaLarRj to rinr-ksr 
own specific nature. 

IJ} tliis being tlv onn wdrh knowledge of an erlipw and its cansrs. 
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simultaneously with (lie occurrence: of tile- object of perception,, and 
ceases when it ceases. 

However* that former [kind of] perception would be a fixed cer- 
tainty for all time, even though it would be die knowledge of a par- 
ticular, That [kind of perception] is when a person of comprehension 
would understand that between the moon’s position when beginning 
its conjunction with [Aries] the Rain, tor instance, and its position 
when ending iis conjunction with [Aries] the Rum there would he 
a specific eclipse at a specific tinir; die elapsed period from its posi- 
tion when beginning its conjunction with the Rain would be the 
same as the time that the moon normally is within [the conjunc- 
tion! r ' Hl an d it is ten degrees from the beginning of its conjunction 
wilh [Aries] the Ram. Indeed, The comprehension of a person who 
understands these tilings would be a matter of certainty preceding 
the rime of the eclipse, during it, and after it. 

[As a summary], the [opponent^] argument* supporting the propo- 
sition that jGod| Most High does not know particulars in a detailed 
manner and in a way that changes with the changing of their par- 
titulars, is to the effect that if He should know the particulars in a 
detailed manner, as for instance, if He should know dial Zayd was 
in the house at a given moment, then when the known fact changed, 
dm is* when Zayd would have left the house, then either [His] igno- 
rance [of this cliange] or a change in His attributes would be implied. 

| This is sof because, if His first knowledge should remain as it was, 
i lieu [His] ignorance [of the change] would be implied, but if His 
first knowledge should uot remain as it was then a change in His 
attributes would \n: implied. 

b-a. In answer to this [reasoning by die opponents] our author 
states that we do not grant dial when the known fact changes and 
if His first [factual] knowledge should not change then [His] igno- 
rance would lx 1 implied. That would be implied only if the adjunc- 
tion and the linkage [of (act > should not change., not the knowledge 
itself. L Mil Bui this would be impossible* 1 * 1 for the fact is that 


,4i The MS inserts marginally: "to traverse-."' 

i ' 11 .V3S gJ: Hi: means IbaL chatter: in Hi in is rw iimp^d, but rather rhn change 
is only in iKc udj uncut ¥ rc-laLionshapE. bcoutir irt our view ilh-n- is cither a specific 
adjunctive relationship or a real attribute possessing an adjunctive relationship. In 
the first alternative the knowledge itself changes, and in the second unly its adjunc- 
tive relationship changes. On bath suppositions the change is not implied irt &tt 
txislent attribute [i.e.. o-ne that is itself the scat of an. atuibutel but ifl SOatieihdllg 
well understood as -a, logical oonsidrracitm n which is admissible 
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when the known fact changes then the adjunction and the linkage 
jof fact | da change, hut the [tocaj] knowledge [as a structure! does 
not change, it being the genuine attribute. Thus (here would E>e no 
implication cither of [His] ignorance or of any change in His attrib- 
utes* Rather, the change k in the attribute k adjunction and its link- 
age [to a particular), and m that there is no impossibility. Indeed, 
change it] the adjunctions is an actual occurrence, for while Gttd 
Most High was in existence before every temporal phenomenon. He 
thereupon becomes contemporary with it, and then lie exists after 
it: and the change in the adjunctions causes no change in Himself. 
Likewise here, His being the knower of the known fact constitutes 
an adjunction between His own knowledge [as a structure] and that 
intelligible fact, so when the intelligible fact changes only that adjunc- 
tion will change, MS Iftfia 

c. An objection has been raised ‘which includes also objections 
d„] and c,)J, ll? to the effect that knowledge consists in the actual pres- 
ence of a continuing form that lias the requirement chat it be in 
adjunction with its intelligible object ,. 141 and [the form] changes with 
the change of the intelligible object. Thus the knowledge that is held 
by someone who knows that Zayd is in the house will undergo 
change when he leaves the house; because the knowledge held pre- 
supposes an adjunction with its particular known fact, and it will 
not become linked with any known fact other than that one via the 
{same] lirst linkage, Someone may know that a given thing is not 
existent, but when the thing comes into being then that person conics 
to know that the thing actually is whatever it is. ,u Thus the acl junc- 
tion and (he adjoined attribute would change at the same time. 


M! MS glfluws-i ], ITiis objection is l>jy] Abu al-Hasya aJ-ftasri. L 2. Another objec- 
tion (dj is tha t for its real (act to be a Furore occurrence is difierem from its iyal 
fart briny a past occurrence, no 4 knowledge of this [laitcr] ca,se would l>e cMemn 
from 51 hinwifi.ljy' of i>ta( [frimer] t^e, irxJEeecI, the dlircienee in a linked t-mity 
logically requires a diHerenoo in the knowledge |rhaT comprehends] [hem both. 

Another objection £e.) (licrcj is [the; fact] that ihe cnjidatiou for the knowledge 
of a [past] event is that its occurrence hits already taken place, and [he condition 
for the kjjowfcd^L' i>f wr» event rEiat will v^i ore.nr is ihs lark tyf it* rierairtt'iic.-e pin 
I lie preseeuj, SO if [rhe marrer] were re br [ireformiiiaccd Lnro] one [statement],. ihere 
would be no difference between ihe condition for radt [part | . 

Mi Iel I, and. T tin- lwo ll> i lijts arc definite and have the jjronominal suffixes, 
“its"; in the MS bmh nouns ant definite anti the suffix is cm thr first nunn only, 
while in MS G ant'll lioth nouns are indefinite 4Pid without suffixes. 

' q+ The texts differ and appear to lie corrupted. on itua term. L 3&Ii3 uppcnrs to 
rend [iiyiKd]; T 1 2-1 reads |hiysa]; MS Garreti 989Ha reads "an cttslent’ 1 [eiihw- 
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Indeed, when a knower knot’s a certain clung the adjuucliuii is 
specs fit to it, so that if he were to know only in a general: sense, 14 '' 
then that [knowledge] would not be sufficient for him to know a 
particular,* 46 Rather, the resulting knowledge would be new knowl- 
edge requiring For itself a new 1 adjunction and structure for itself [i.e v 
knowledge its structure] newly made for it, a new and Specific adjunc- 
tion, different from both the knowledge in the preceding situation 
and the [former] structure by which it was realized. Thus, if the 
state of the known intelligible object should vary either from the 
aspect of fits] nonexistence or existence, then the state of the knower 
having the knowledge must also vary, not only in the adjunction 
with the knowledge itself, hui (simultaneously] it) it. and in the knowl- 
edge [structure] to which that adjunction is concomitant, 

But truly, [God] docs know particulars in a detailed manner, as 
wc will show. 

F. Objection It us been raised that [God] Most High does not know 
whatever is unlimited [in nature]. [This is] because 

1. the unlimited would not be distinguishable, 14 ' while every 
intelligible is distinguishable, so something unlimited would nor be 
an intelligible object; therefore tire Creator Most High does not know 
whatever is unlimited in nature, otherwise the unlimited would Ire 
intelligible, which as contrary to the hypothesis. Further, [it is] because 

2 . if [God] were to know what is unlimited in nature then He 
would have knowledge [structures] without limits, 

f. -ft-l . [Iti answer to (his reasoning of the opponents, we [Isfahan:] 
say that] the conclusion is false, and the premise is Likewise, To 
explain lire inherent logic here, it is that the knowledge held of each 
intelligible diders, From lire knowledge of anything else, because it 
would he possible for one thing to be an intelligible and something 
different not to be an intelligible, So, if the intelligible objects of 
knowledge should be unlimited [in number], then the knowledge 
[structures] would also Ire unlimited [in number]. As for the falsity 


jud], providing rbc tense of the context. The MS reach [ayshuf -and has this mar- 
s^hliI gloss: "i.c.. whatever thing it kT [ayyu shay 1 !)! ]i«w-a], a colloquial cottcraelion- 
|J|;i As, the quiddity of utankinri. 
l4t As, (he quiddhy of Zayd. 

'' MS gl: Odirmsf, it would havr a delimicatkiri and a boundary by which il 
wciojld L*r tii^.injri.ii!ihable arut divisible from others, and if it shutikl have a bound- 
ary |h(n ■( would not be someth iru* unlimited; bait this is contrary to the- aj^umcnL. 
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of (he conclusion, that is because it implies that chert would he 
within the kiiowcr an unlimited [quantity] of existent things* which 
would be impossible, 

f.-a,2, [Baydawi'sJ answer to the first IparL of this objection] is that 
the intelligible ihat is known would include each one of these [exam- 
ples], and each one of them would be distinguishable, MS IBjb 
and each one would be unlimited. To the second |part of the objec- 
tion] [Baydawi] answered that the kntwvledgc subsisting in the essence 
of [God] Mwt High l, 362 is a single attribute, but its adjunc- 
tion linkages arc unlimited [in number], and so likewise are its linked 
materials* and it is admissible for an unlimited | quantity] to exist in 
both die [categories of] adjunction Linkage and linked material, 

g t A coudterobjection lias been raised against [Baydawi’s] first 
answer to the effect that ]in it] the claim is that God Most High 
knows the unlimited; thus the unlimited would tic an intelligible 
object, and every l’ 176 intelligible object would be something 
distinguishable, so then, the unlimited would lx: something distin- 
guishable. But to grant that everything distinguishable would be lim- 
ited would imply diat ‘something unlimited 1 would be * something 
limited'. A correction [to this point] would be that the major premise 
should be rejected, as the limited and the unlimited 1 * 11 are two 
[different] intelligible*, but the limitation of the unlimited cannot be 
inferred From that fact, 

h. Another counter objection might be raised against [Baydawi’sJ 
second answer fi.e,, to part 2 of the objection] to the effect that the 
knowledge of each thing would be different from the knowledge of 
anything else, and therefore, the knowledge subsisting in [God| 
Himself would not he [merely] a single attribute. 

Baydawi said; L 362, T 176 

Cmtlhvy 2: God's 'fawt'kdg?’ and ‘power* ore mtiim distinct from His essence 

a, [God] Most High is Omniscient with a 'knowledge 5 tliEit is botli 
L distinct from His essence, [this statement] being at variance 
wills the majority of the Mu L taz,ilah, and 


|4 * The MS here cmiilcnacfc the term "imlLniited ' 1 wi(h a pmnniui jiiaia 

aJ-mutanahJ iva-ghayratui]. 
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2 . i& nol united with |His essence, this statement] being at vari- 
ance with tli-e school o!' tht^ Peripatetic philosophers. 34 * 

h. Further, [the case] is J ike wise with [God’s] ' omnipotence 1 , hi 

our | KnvihtwFs] view, it is in t.uil it m that makes (J-ie disdnCUOri l^lwAtp 

when we say, “[God) HimseEf”, 1 ^ and when we say ‘‘[God] Himself 
is ‘omniscient 1 and 'omnipotent,’ 11 

c. Moreover, [God’s] knowledge is either 

3. a special adjunction, — this being what the two jseholftrs] of 
the Jubba'i family called the "omniscience [of God]', 151 — or 

1 it is an attribute that requires ihis adjunction,-- this being 
the doctrine of most of our [Aiha c irah] colleagues, 1 5IL — or 


tA ° |aJ-M^Rh^hiYiuij nr lal-Mashsha.'fynti]. 

]V - Literally: -'Ills cssence M [{Umiihu] . 

111 With regard to God's knowledge the djHiinetive term p-aiinuyah] seems best 
IrausEaled as ^divine niamscience" 1 , or ^ omniscience [of God).” With regard to 
buiUAil knowledge it would seem beffL Lo speak cat” lL f human | bjowkd^ainliy." 

Richard M, Frank expound* the matter of "che Attribute of rh^ Esstmce’' 
(Chapter 3, pp. 53 57), togetlw wirh M the Es&enliaJ Attributes* {Chapter 4, pp, 
5& ff.] in his honk, Beirigt and thetr Attributes: Iht. Jiathin^ of f&e Bturiari Schml g/ i fiiz 
Afu‘tazih in ike Classical Period [(Studies in Islamic Philosophy and Science) Albany: 
Slate UnLvrraty of New York Press, 14715]. His explanation coirra the two prob- 
lems, why rhe “Knowledge of Cod'" and the “Pcywer d God" are distinctly dilfenenl 
imm God Himself, and why they are different from God's ‘Omniscience 1, and HU 
'Omnipotciice 1 , 

Fiatik writes '".An 'eiseiiceYthing-ittelf (dhSt) is iliat of which ^itdicautm in made; 
ir is not said of smyrhing else” ; ■ ijj. ■ i r. , p, 53). Arid furl her, ""jlic fts^nlial amib- 
tjtcs are {ksthiauLdicd as tho«c that belong to a thing ‘by virtue of the way it is in 
itself 1 ; they axe not them-selvies "the way the dung is tn itself but manifest the 
eeseoc^/thing-kadr as it is in itself'" (up fit., p. 58j. 

Abu Hashkn al-jtliithi’j laughl that the essence of an entity can be indicated only 
as the eniily'i twirl® itself; lliat is, Lite raility in question is the tttlhy itself The 
"essence* carmen be usiyI slj a predicate to indicate something: else. Hui rfinsiiii other 
thing? and qualities necessarily r^Feir lo I hr 'essence'. I’he&e are rbi- 'essential attrib- 
utes'. which at this point In Raydiwi's book art illusrated Ivy the 'knowledge' and 
'power' of God. These are e Vienna! qualities (attributes}*, if wr are lo diRiinguisJ] 
intelligently between our saying ’'G(m 1 Himself, and our saline '“(jckI Ibmself has- 
b knmvled.ge' and ( pDwer.' H God (an essence) is known by ihcse essential qualltiei 

Then, what Lind, of knowledge and power arc meant? The knowledge and power 
must be 'characterized’ (modified by an adjective), so Lite terms ‘Omniscient' and 
'omnipotent' are attached to the "knowledge 1 and 'j>ower', respectively. They too, 
aie not themselves- (he knowledge" and power' which they modify, just as "knowl- 
and 'poster 1 are not die 'essence 3 of God, lo whom they art' attributed. So, 
it distant"? logins lo become evident between the 'exswrice’ and the ’efssenlial aNrili* 
utes\ ami between [he Yssenti-al attributes’ and their 'characteristics*. TEiuj, wise 
men struggle to de^frihe the iiealiiy and wi^lotn into whose pies^noc they come 
and which are illujirsitLiatcd for ibem l>y the of dawidigju ouHtwamiug,” 
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.5. it [consists of] the forms 153 of the intelligibles that subsist 
either 

a) Li l themselves, these bring the ’Platonic ideals 1 [- forms 1 ], or 

b) in the essence of [God] Most High, this, being the doc- 
trine of most of the philosophers. 

Whichever it is. [God's knowledge] is something other ilian His 
essence; and the corruption of the idea of ‘union’ has been set lord] 
already. t5+ 

An (tTgurtuwl opposing J the dvctrmt that God*S htQWkdge and fmvtv art 
distinct Jrmi himsdf L 562 : 1 2, T 3 76:8 

a. [Our opponents] argue the following points. 

l r IE' [God’S knowledge] should subsist in His essence then it 
would be a requirement for His essence: so, He would be both a 
passive acceptor and an active agent [of the knowledge] at the same 
time, which would be impossible, 

1,-a, [Answer]: our position is that the answer to this point 
lias already been given. 151 

2a. If | God’s knowledge] should be an attribute subsisting in 
His essence, and should be an eternal phenomenon, then die im- 
plication is that there would be a multiplicity of eternal phenomena; 
but this doctrine is heresy, by the consensus [of scholars], [They 
argue] "Do you not sec that [God] Most High has reckoned the 
Christians as heretics in their doctrine of the Trinity , which is their 
affirmation of the three Hypostases namely, ‘Existence 1 , 'Knowledge’ 
and tils T jiving nature’? Wh:il then do yon think of those who affirm 
the existence of eight or nine [eternal phenomena], thereby imply- 
ing that there is composition in Himself?” [This is because God's 
knowledge as being j an attribute would be to have a commonality 
in His eternity while being diElcrentiatcd From Him by [the knowl- 
edge’s] specific property [of bemg an attribute]. 

2b. | And if God’s knowledge should be an al tribute subsisting 
in His essence], and should be a temporal phenomenon, then (he 
implication is (has temporal phenomena subsisted in Hi? essence. 


lii F, carries a Ktuatl extraneous spni nf [itLnrtr’s nik ovr-f ihc truer [$ad] hue the 
reading is defirtv [ftiwar]. 

1&l Iji Btinli Seri inn J. CliajiLPi 2, Topic above. 

]B Hook L, Section t. Chapter S r Tof»c 4, above. 
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2, -a. Gur answer [to this reasoning] is that the doctrine of the 
‘eternity of essences 11 ' 1 [is what] constitutes heresy s this [doctrine] 
heing entirely apart front rite doctrine of Eternal attributes'* 

Although the Christian have called [the 'hypostases'], which they 
affirm to be certainties, 'attributes’, still their position is that these 
[hypostases] arc essences in reality. They say thaL the Hypostasis of 
the 'Word', [by which] I mean ‘knowledge’, transfcvred [itself] to 
die body of Jesus* peace be upon him; and anything having the free- 
dom to move about is an ‘essence*. 

Furthermore* eternity is noncxktential in nature,, so there would 
be ncs implication of composition [being present in eternity] from 
the commonality in si fi,e.„ of the Word/knowledge with Je&us], 

3, God Most High's ‘omniscience* and His ‘omnipotence 1 are 
both '‘necessary 1 * so* they would not be the '‘effects 1 of [Hri) "knowl- 
edge 1 and ‘power 1 . 

3, a. Our answer [to this re^isoningj is that the ’ditdne omni- 
science’ is necessary through the 'divine knowledge’ being necessary, 
and this is due lo Lhc requirement of [<3od’sJ essence that it be so* 
i( h not of itself, so, any causation would be impossible. The case 
is likewise with the 'divine omriipol<"uoe’- 

4, If [God’s] ’omniscience' and ‘omnipotence 1 should be fac- 
tors added [to His essence | L 3I>3 then [it would he a case oil 
I lis having need for something other [than Hi 3 essence] in order to 
’know' and to ‘exercise power‘s which would be impossible. 

4. a, Our answer |i.n this] is that the essence of [Hod] Most 
High h as required two attributes of necessary causation for the 
[adjunctive] linkages of omniscience and [omnipotent] creativity . If 
this is what you [the opposing disputant] mean by 'hasing need'* 
we do not grant that it would be impossible, hut if you ancan some- 
thing else* Chen make that clear. 


IJH L ilfjiitr rtatfc "j"iTi the sisi^ularl., “tsseridy 1 f-dluS.L"| * but T, MS Garret! 23 
[f, and MS Garrett EH!JHb (I! 29b;2) liav* ihe plural [dhmviilf as iL is. ill 

th^ CocnDieniary ai [, T 176, acid M.S 1 33a: 7. 
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IsTahani says b 363, T 176, MS [35b 

Corollary 2; Cad's “knowledge* and ‘power'' are entities distinct prom His essence 

[God] Most High is omniscient with a 'knowledge 1 that is 
a, distinct from His essence. [this statement] being in contrast 
to the [doctrine of the] majority of the Mu'tazilah, and that is 
h. not united with His essence, fthis statement] being in contrast 
to che [doctrine of the] Peripatetic philosophers, ]5fl for their position 
is that ‘knowledge’ is united with the ’knower. 

Likewise, [Gad] is omnipotent with a ‘power 1, that is distinct from 
Himself. 

i'wif.ij- of the scholar* p f religion L 363:3, T 1 76j20 

Now, first of all let ns clarify each point of dissension, and let i is 
note what it is that each school is reaching, [Here] you should under- 
stand that those of our [Asha £ i rah] colleagues who reject attribute- 
states make the assertion that [God's] knowledge itself is the [divine] 
omniscience, and that [God’s] power itself is the [divine] omnipotence, 
and these two are attributes that are added to the essence [of God], 
Abu ‘Ah [Muhammad] al-Jubbtf [ri. 303/915-916], and his son, 
Abu Hashim [ ( Abd al-Salarn al-Jubba% cl. 1/933], asserted 

1. that ^omniscience’ and 'omnipotence’ are both additions to 
the essence [of God], 

2. but they are neither existents nor nonexistciils; but rather 

3. [‘omniscience 3 and ‘omnipotence 1 ] are two ‘effects 1 [produced 
by (rod’s | ‘knowledge’ and 'power 1 , 

4. [the 'knowledge’ and 'power' themselves] are not additions 
to the essence [of God], 

Among our [Asha'irahj colleagues, the knowledge and power are 
both additions 15 ’ to the essence [of God], and both are existents. 

Abu Hashim took the position that the [knowledge and power] 
arc somewhat like attribute-states, but the attribute-state is not some- 
thing that may be known [directly], although the essence [of God) 
does give knowledge of it. 


1 ■ MS gl: Meaning that it is not identical to His- essence. 

| J1 L j^l abbreviated in the MS: I.-e., those who learned science and philosoplsy 
From Aristotle dori£ the fjafhs. For ArisLuJe was wxnituiiKd U> waEkitijc, 

lirt L And T mike ihe ending lemirine Tor “addhkjDaP’ and masculine (or ''esist- 
erus. 111 The MS acid MS Garret! 939 Ha make butt] ending's msseuliue 
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With us [of the Asha'irah], [knowledge and power] are intelli- 
gtbles in themselves, and Abu. 4 Ail al-JubbsFi grants that they are 
intclligibles. 

Quj; | Aaha'irah | colleagues who nil inn die existence of the attribute- 
Stale, assert thai the ^ omnL>l^:^ence , of God Most Hiph is an attribute 
produced by a causa] factor subsisting in I [is essence, and that causal 
factor is the [divine] 'knowledge \ 

'[’hose of our [A$ha c irah] colleagues who reject attribute-states 
MS 186a have not taken the position that the 'omniscience 1 is pro- 
duced by a causal factor, namely, die [ divine | knowledge; but rather, 
they took the position that the [divine | 'knowledge' itself is die [divine] 
'omniscience** because the evidence indicates nothing more than the 
certainty that some entities are additions to die essence [of God], 

But as. for the third matter, sw there is no proof for this at all 1 
neither in the Observed Present 161 nor in the Unseen [Creator’s 
Authority]. ]GI 

The Imam jFakhr al-Din Razi| held that the doctrine of Abu 
Uashim that the attribute-state may not be known is absolutely falser 
because if something should be inconceivable in itself then we can- 
not possibly give judgmental assent to the assertion of its existence 
on any other basis. ltJ 

[Nash abJDin Fusi], author of the lalkhis said that this requires 
consideration'." 5 * because if 

a; die meaning should be that when a thing is not con- 
ceivable as existing individually it is impossible to give judgmental 
assent to the assertion of its existence on any other basis, then dial, 
cannot lie granted. [I’his is] because 'relationships’ are not con- 
ceivable as existing individually, hut assent can be given to the asser- 
tion of their existence by means of some other entity. But if 


*' MS gk l.c.. [borth] ihe LimniHcienee acid amnipnt;nrr [as lidsig effects. pro- 
dii6:ed by the divine knowledge and power.] [This is heiSic-vctl to hr ihe lull sense 
of the laconic gloss. taken an referring io the points listed by Ahu *AK and Abu 
Hushim. al-Jubba. 1 !. Fd_l 

1,1 MS u;l; Namely, among mankm H. 

"" MS g[\ Namely, ibe Creator Most High. 

For this sei: Isfahani's statement or (he page preceding here. Although the 
same leOttinoktsy is not in the MvhasSaL text of" Razi’s discussion of the ‘attribute- 
HSlf ? !pp. GO 6+) nor in his discussion of 'God’s knc?wtcd£t ! (pp. 1G5 iWJ. 
lias clearly paraphrased the positions <A Rad and Abu Hashiui from pp. 60-61 as 
the- topit: opens, 

,M Iafahani again paraphrases from I uusi, (on p. fil and his nntft I and 
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b) the meaning should f>e tT’iit something 14 not at all con- 
ceivable, then [the statement of the Imam Razi] would be true. 

One must understand that it appears from the statement of Abu 
Hashim that the attribute-stale may not be known in itself, lf 5 although 
the essence [of God] docs give knowledge of it* and in that case 
what the Imam [RaziJ said would he true. 

Views of ihe philosophers L T ]7fi:34 

As for the philosophers, while they [all] believe that 

a} Lwo beings would not emanate from 166 [God] Most High 
because of the fact that Hr is a single reality having no plurality in 
Him from any aspect, and that 

b) He is neither a passive acceptor [as substrate] for any 
thing nor an active agent L 36'! lor it. they have otherwise differed 
[among themselvesf 

c) Thus, (he earliest of [the philosophers] excluded knowl- 
edge [as an attribute] from [God] Most High, in order to avoid the 
implication that: He would be both an acceptor and tm agent [of 
knowledge | - 

Plato took the position that 

a) the intelligible forms were self-subsistem, in order to avoid 

b) excluding knowledge from Him tile Most High, and [to 

avoid] 

c} the implication that He is both acceptor anti agent. 

The School of the Pen paretics took the position [hat 

a) the agent of understanding unites with the intelligible, 
[doing so] in order to avoid [not only] 

b) excluding knowledge [from Him, but also) 

c} implying that He is both acceptor T 177 and agent, 
and [to avoid] 

d) [the notion that] the forms of the intelligibles were sell- 
subsistent 


lw MS glossed: Ij I.r., may not bs kunwn At alt. 2) I.c., as art indtvidtLal. 
m MS; fanht;}; L, T ar-cii MS CiairciT Ql-ttlha: [miinhu|. 
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The theory of' itm Sina L 364:4. T L 77: i 

Khaykh Abu t Ah Ibn Sina 

a) asserted that knowledge belongs to God Most High, 
because He is an incorporeal bdn^, and every incorporeal being is 
a knowing being: and 

b) he rejected as false 

I j the doctrine that the intelligible forms 1115 arc self-sub- 

sistent, and 

2j the docirinc that ihe knowing intellect and the intel- 
ligible. object arc united, and that 

3) the intelligible* arc united One with another; and 

c) he granted that the Necessary Existent comprehensively 
understands everything. 

Thus, [Ibn SLna] taught that, since (he Necessary Existent under- 
stand!; Hu essence through His essence. MS 1 S6b and since [God's] 
essence is [itself] the Eternal Constituting Agent of existence, dial 
is, [ii is] die Primary Cause for [all] realities possible, the fact that 
He does understand the whole [universe] by His understanding of 
His essence through llis essence, implies that [indeed] He is the 
Eternal Constituting Agent of existence. Therefore, His understand- 
ing of the whole universe is an effect that is concomitant to His 
essence, because knowing the cause Es itself the primary cause of 
knowing the effect. 1 ™ 

Therefore, the forms of everything in the whole universe, that is, 
ail the intelligible objects of [God's | understanding, 1 ® arc concomi- 
tants arriving subsequently to the reality of His essence, as an eflect 
is subsequent to its cause, but they do not exist within the essence 
as constituent (actors of il. Moreover, this whole abundance of inleJ- 
iigibtes lias come about according to arrangement; and this great 
abundance of concomitants to the essence [of God], whether they 

157 MS: ‘fomf ■ [sArah] jp. [he singular; other sources give fix plural, 

,w Arthur J. Arbcny has compiled -a link anlhotogy of his [i-Airilai.i<-.iii$ from lbn 
SLiu’s writing which ti* Titled A\-«mw Tfautyp [(Wisdom ofihr Kasr Series) l/m- 
don: J. Murray, [lirilfj A chapicr taken from Ibti Sine's At tiimia ai'Avshiya lilJcd 
“Oej the Natum of (jocT, has a ^ubstenon, “God’s Knowledge 11 {pp. 33-31:). 'ITiis 
parage conrairts meiiy of" the same tf-iUemerUs that IsfiaBa-rii ba* colktt-wl 1 i^t+. Ill 
il there is some logical progress km Throughout and tlie lone is one of priure of 
{J<kI. Thk can be said also of Isfahani's commentary at this point. No similar pas- 
Wtge wds found in Ibn Sinak al-Iskaml ux.-ai-TanbihaL 

IM Jti L, T and MS Garrett U!f9Ha the jrronoutii suffix is ]n;isculin<:, indicating 
God as the atuecedem, this bring the logical sense; but in the MS it is feminine, 
the scribe Apparently assuming Lhat ''entirety” [kitrbmhj was the ainecedent, 
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arc distinguishable or not distinguishable [from His essence, do not 
nullify the unity of' their Primary Came that serves as, their substrate, 
namely, the unity of [God's] essence, equally whether those [abun- 
dant] concomitants arc inhering in the essence of the Cause, L;0 or 
they are separate and distinct from it. 

The First [Cause], the Most High, receives [from ardent believ- 
ers] by the ascription [of praise] a great abundance of concomitants 
both adjunctive and nonadjunctive, along with a great abundance 
of negations. On that account His names have multiplied, but that 
has had no influence upon His own unity. In summary, the Necessary' 
Existent is One, and Ths unity due 1 ; not cease because of the abun- 
dance of intelligible forms [inhering] in Him. 

Critical Tfuiziv of Ibn Sinn's theory 1, -$64:16, T 1 77:10 

N owy in objection to |Ibn Sina], the following jminLs have been 
made showing that his doctrine that the concomitants of (he Finsl 
[Cause] have inherence in His essence is the same as saying that 
a) a single entity may be both passive acceptor and active 
agent 1 ” at the same time" and 

b; tiie First [Cause] is characterized by attributes that arc 
neither adjunctive nor negative, for the 'forms of the intelligiblcs" 
that are inherent in His essence are real attributes; and 

c} XJod] is a substrate for the gTcat. abundance of realities 
possible drat are the -effects’ of His 'causation’, for indeed the forms 
of all the mielligibles are (he effects of His causation and they are 
abundantly manifold; and 

d) [God s] First Effect is not distinguishable from His essence, 
lor then His First Effect is the form of the First Intellect which 
inheres in His essence; and 

e) [Cod) Most High brings nothing into existence among 
the individual quiddities that would make His essence distinguish- 
able through His essence rather than through the things that inhere 
in Hjm. 

All of these matters are in contrast to the plain doctrine of the 
philosophers. 

Bui it is the nghl ot .Shaylth [Ibn Srna] to hold that there is no 
harm in any of these matters, 1. 365 because indeed, [God] Most 


w MS gb Such a.* the atrrihsjlcs of thf Creator Mn$t High. 

IM L and T: [qShitaii wj-Ja^iLanf MS utid MS Gamrtt HflyJIa: [ta^LUn. wa^pbiilan]. 
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High is the ‘Specific Existence* who characlciizca "absolute existence 1 . 
Thus,, there arc two aspects of 11 is nature, the aspect of His ‘specific 
existence 1 which is His real nature, and the aspect of His "absolute 
existence*, which is one of His properties, 1 ^ 

freeing that is the case], it IS not an impossibility 

a) that He should be both a passive acceptor of and active 
agent for the forms or the intelligible^ MS 187a all arranged in 
order; nor is it an impossibility 

til that real attributes should inhere iu His essence* nor 

c) that He should be a substrate lor all His own effects, nor 

d) that His 1’irsi Effect should not he distinguishable from 
His essence, nor 

c) thaL He should not bring anything into existence among 
the individual quiddities except by the mediation of entities already 
inhering in His essence, 1 '* 

Now, [if a disputant should say] all these things were impossible, 
j such a position | would be based op the proposition that there is 
no plurality in die Necessary Existent the Most High in any respect 
whatsoever. But this inference is ruled out, because indeed, in His 
nature there are two aspects. one of them being the "specific exist- 
ence’ and the other the "absolute existence*. Lee no one say that 
'absolute existence 1 is only a 'theoretical matter 1 and that the theo- 
retical is not. valid to serve as a cause for something ‘existential 1 . 
Indeed, otiF [Isfaliatii] position is that it would riot be admissible ibr 
the theoretical to be the "active agent* for something existential, but 
it would be admissible for [the theoretical] to serve as the condi- 
tion' Ibr the effective causation of the "active agent 3 * or as the ‘con- 
dition for passive receptivity", as they affirm among themselves 1 ^ in 
the case of the “first Emanation."’ 1 

However, what is implicit in the doctrine of Shaykh |lbn Sina] 
is dial [God] Most High would not know n particular detail in a 
detailed manner because knowledge in a detailed manner of the 
particular detail would require that the form of the particular, as a 


' ■ \U> gl: U, one of His acndcntaJ qualidds. 

I " 1 MS g3: Meaning iliac a given entity may have brin^ among; the individual 
essences, 

MS. gl: [Namely], the Cmacnr M<hi High. 
m MS gl: lc , among philosophers. 

'* MS gl: J.lv, the ‘first Intellect* [a being produced by GoeL, buL not. by emanation]. 
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particular, be inherent in 1 li-s essence, But the particular, as a par- 
ticular; sometimes changes, so, if the form of [he particular that is 
inherent in His essence should not also change when the particular 
detail changes, then it would f appear to] imply | His] ignorance [of 
the fact); but If [the form of the particular detail] should change, 
then it would imply a change in His real attribute. 

hfidumi resumes his fvrrmmis cm Baydawi's iopw L 365: 1 4. T 17 7:1? 7 

Let. us return now to our commentary on the subject matter in fliay^ 
dawTsJ hook. 

Our author's statement is that for its, intuition makes the di-s- 
tinction between when wc say, i,l |God Himself | :: and when we say, 
“[God Himself] is 'omniscient 1 and ‘omnipotent. 1 ” 

This statement is a [logical] indication that [Cod] is omniscient 
by a 'knowledge that is distinct from His essence’, and that He is 
‘omnipotent by a power than is distinct from His essence 1 . A fuller 
statement of this would be that if knowledge and power should not 
be distinguishable from the essence [of GodJ, then there would he 
no difference bet wee n our saying. “[God Himself] ", and our say- 
ing, “[God Himself] is ‘omniscient' and ^omnipotent.* ' Hut such a 
conclusion would be lake, because intuition docs distinguish between 
these two statements 

Furthermore, ‘ knowledge is either 

a. a special adjunctive relationship between the j divine] knower 
and the Intelligible object or knowledge, tl m ‘relationship’ being what 
the two [scholars] of (he Jubba'i family, Abu ‘All and Ills son, Abu 
Hashiin, called ‘omniscience 1 * or 

b. [knowledge] is m attribute that requires that special adjunc- 
tive relationship, this being the doctrine of most of our Asha' hah 
colleagues, MS lfl7b or 

c. [knowledge] consists in the forms of the intelligible? that arc 
self-subsisting, namely, the Platonic ‘ideals' |or, 'forms'], 1 ,K or 

d. [knowledge] consists in ibe forms of the intelligihles that sub- 
sist in the essence of [God] Most High, as is the doctrine of Shaykh 
Abu 4 Ali Ibrt Kina and his followers. 

m MS gl: [Here i$] * wcand fogjutl irtdieatkni. 

1 15 L j»t. Ptihj lOuk the uUsilioia Chat For every iciLelligiLilr then' is mi ideal 
[aiiidlalj, iMt is in tSKOiaJ tfmLfctK* mj d that is stJF-siiltwiscii]^ wrliejj iln si>nl gain* 
a. perception of ir. | From the Shark Taqtir j 
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Now. whichever [of these lour theories j it may be T [knowledge] 
is something other than the essence of [Gob] Most High. The fal- 
sity of the doctrine that the agent having comprehensive under- 
standing would hr united with the object of understanding was 
discussed earlier where we explained the invalidity of such union. hy 

An atgutnttil oppusitig the doctrine that God's knowledge and power are 
distinct from himself L 365:23, 1 i 77:54 

ITinsc who s^-v that God Most High is not ‘omniscient 7 by a knowl- 
edge distinctly different from His essence y L 36G and is not ‘omni- 
potent' by a power distinctly different from Himself have presented 
an argument having fonr points, 

a. If an attribute should have subsistence in the essence [of God] 
(hen His essence would require it [to be there], [This is] because, 
if an attribute should subsist, in Himself then the attribute would 
have need lor Himself by the inherent logic of an attribute having 
need for what it characterizes. Thus, the attribute would be 

1 , a possible reality through itself, since anything having need 
for something else would be a possible reality in itself. But [ihc 
attribute] would he 

2. necessary through a cause, and that cause would he no other 
than the essence [of God] characterized as an attribute, T 178 so 
the essence [of Gntij would require [the attribute], and [God Himself] 
therefore would be both an acceptor and ati agent at I he same lime, 
which is impossible. 

a. -a. The answer to this point, we hold, has preceded in the dis- 
cussions on cause and effect, 110 deriving from [the fact] that it 
admissible for the One to lie both an acceptor and an agent. You 
have come to know 4 that. [God] Mo$i High k a ‘specific existence 7 -, 
of which "absolute existence' is a concomitant, Thus, with reference 
to [God], there are two aspects, and thus it is admissible for Him 
to be both a passive acceptor from one aspect and an active agent 
from the other aspect. 

b. If tit] attribute should haw subsistence in [ilit essence ol otl] 
then |the attribute] would have to he either 1. eternal, or 2. temporal. 


“ 1, gi: iti [Book 2, Section ],] under Chapter 2: Qualities raw properly anrtb- 
itLable tr!> Gtsd. " L'opic 3- ot: [lie esduaoii of ‘Union' 1 from [God]. 

IS1 Book I, Section 1, Chapter 6 . Tojmc; 4, above. 

^ L. T and MS Gamtl read [alimEi], but the MS has [anlta]. 
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(1.) If [the attribute! should Ik-: eternal, then this would imply 

a) [the existence of) a great abundance of eternal phe- 
nomena. and the doctrine of a great abundance of eternal phe- 
nomena constitutes heresy by the consensus [of scholars]. Is. it not 
clear to be seen, [they argue], chat [God) Most High has reckoned 
the Christians unbelievers by reason of their doctrine of the Trinity? 
God Most High has said, "They arc unbelievers who say thai God 
is the Third One among Three,” [Qur'an 5:73J Their trinitarian 
doc mine is their assertion of the Three Hypostases, the Hypostasis 
of the Father, this being ‘Existence*, the Hypostasis of the Soil, this 
being the *’ Word', or, Knowledge, anti the Hypostasis of the Holy 
Spirit, this being (he ‘living Nature’, and [in (he doctrine] (he essence 
[of Goti] is a unity characterized by these three attributes. ® 

Now, if someone who affirms MS Iftfra the existence of three 
eternal entities is an "unbeliever*, then what do you think of some- 
one who affirms that there arc eight eternal entities, 1 51 1 as is the doc- 
trine oi most oi the Mutakailknun, or [cvcn| nine [eternal entities!, 
as is the doctrine of the Hanafiyah [ scholars | who hold that the 
‘production of luring' is an attribute added to [God’s] ‘omnipotent 
pcjwer in autonomous action’? 

b) Further, [if the attribute should l>e elemal, this would 
imply] that there would be composition in the essence of [God]; ihr 
in that case, indeed, |God] Most High would have a commonality 
with the attribute in His eternity, but would be distinguished from 
(he attribute by His own ‘specific’ nature, IK+ so composition would 
be implicit, as deriving both from the commonality and from the 
s|>edficity p but it would be an impossibility. 

(12,) And if the attribute should be a temporal phenomenon, then 
the implication would be that temporal phenomena would be subsist- 
ing in the essence of [Goti] Most High, which would be impossible. 

1>. a. Our answer to this point is that wc prefer to chink that the 
attribute sulreisting in the essence of [God] Most High would be an 
eternal phenomenon. [Baydawi’s] statement is dial llii& would imply 


aEr MS gl: These- lliitc are o[Lr an having Eubslantiality |Ji aJ^whaifyaliJ, L.e., 
[there it] one cs&cnct characterized by these three substantial propenles. 

Thesr 1 j e : c l u; the living return,, pow^r in auioncimoMS arTiriai, [he will, knewl- 
ttl&e, henring, sight, speech and immortality, 

1M Li ^iriutatriayyiz ... [T- wa-yatajnayyiz - , J bf>khuyG?fyah- 

Thc MS and Garrett fWWha:. wa-yaiamavviz . . . bi-kliLis'flisJyarihi. 
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a great abundance of eternal [attributes]; that we bold should be 
granted, [BaydawPs next] statement k that holding this [doctrine of 
plural eternal attributes! w ould constitute heresy by the consensus 
[of scholars]. 

We [Isfahan]] say that this [inference! should be ruled Out, If 
is the doctrine ol" ‘multiple essences 1 being eternal that constitutes 
heresy, and this is entirely apart frorTi the doctrine of 'multiple eter- 
nal attributes’, 

If an objection should be raised that the doctrine of multiple eter- 
nal attributes also would constitute heresy, shier God Most High has 
reckoned the Christians 'unbelievers'' because of their affirming the 
Three Hypostases, namely, Existence, Knowledge, and the living 
Nature, which arc eternal attributes, then the reply would be that 
although the Christians call the Three Hypostases that they affirm 
to exist ‘attributed, nevertheless they hold that they arc ‘essences 1 in 
reality, They believe L 367 that the Hypostasis of the Word, [by 
this] I mean, the Knowledge, transferred Itself to the body of Jesus, 
peace upon him, and any tiling that is free to move about 18 * is an 
essence; thus, it is established that they hold the doctrine of multiple 
eternal essences, and for this reason God reckoned them ^unbelievers’, 

Our opponents 1 statement that ‘composition would be implied in 
the essence of [God] Most High" thus would be an impossibility, but 
their statement that the essence; of [God] Most High ban common- 
ality with the attribute in (he fact of His eternity is granted. Likewise, 
their continuing statement [is granted] that [the did He nature] is 
distinguished from [the attribute] in [its| specificity'. But it may not 
hr inferred from the commonality in eternity and the distinction in 
specificity that there would be composition in the essence itself [This 
is because] past eternity is a nonoxistential [category], as it is a way 
of referring to the lack of anything antecedent, whether in such a 
"nonexistence” t!f6 or in any other [category] - 10 ? So it may not be 
inferred (hat [here would be composition in (he essence [of God] 
from the fact of the commonality' in an eternity that k nonexisteu- 
dal In nature, 

c + Tire ‘omniscience 1 of God Most High as well as His ‘omnipo- 
tence 1 are each necessary [in nature]; and whatever is necessary 


L " MS si: ,Vh 1 descend. 

I!j ’ MS gl: I-fi., wUhln die curniiy i>r lime-duration, 

IEI MS gl: I.c., unrthin just. tLermly itself. 
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would by its own necessity have no need for a cau;ic T so the [divine] 
omniscience is not caused by [he j divine] knowledge, nor is the 
[divine] omnipotence f caused] by che [divine] power 

C- a. Answer may ;><■ given lIl;l1 I he 'urruiwLenre' is no- enuseri 

only if il ia something necessary of itself* MS Ifr&b but if it should 
be necessary because of something else, then it would be something 
caused. Omniscience is something necessary through the [divine] 
knowledge, which [in turn] is necessary since the essence [of God] 
requires it, but omniscience as not something so necessary of itself 
that causation would he impossible. Similarly, ^omnipotence” i* some- 
thing necessary through the [divine] power, which [in turn] is nec- 
essary since the essence [of God] requires it; but omnipotence is not 
something so necessary of itself that causation would be impossible. 

d If borh the 'knowledge 1 of [God] Most High as well as His 
'power* should be additions to His essence, then in order to 'know' 
and to ‘exercise power* He would have need for something else, But 
the conclusion is false, iiccausc it would tic impossible that in His 
capacity aj die Omniscient and Omnipotent One He should be in 
need of anything else. To explniri the logical reasoning here it is 
that if both His knowledge and ITis power should be additions | to 
His essence], then in order to know and to exercise power 1 Ic would 
have need for knowledge and power, and so with knowledge and 
power being something other than His essence He would stand in 
need of those other factors, 

d- a. The answer to this as that the essence [of God] requires two 
attributes, 88 these being knowledge and power, In provide neces- 
sary causation Ibr the linkages of omniscience 1 ® atid [omnipotent] 


Im MS gl: The pawtt to this [point] is Lhat the essence of [God] Meat High 
requires two real attribute* which are the necessary causes for the linkages of omni- 
science filmlyah] and omnipotent creativity [tj&dTyah] j that is, knowledge requires 
a linkage with an intelligible object of knowledge, and power requires linkage with 
a focussed object of power, So if you |of the opposition! mean by His having need 
Hkt something etse in respect lo these two attributes, tlicn your meaning, nurndy, 
these two attributes requiring Linkages with an mtelli.Lpble object and a power object 
[rcspectivefy], is- nol granted, as it is an impossibility. But if you mean something 
ehe, then make k clear, so that we may look ar ii and decide upon its validity or 
its falsity. [From the commentary on Bay daw’s '/iiivfltf try H Ahd Allah ibn Muhammad 
al-Farghani aP'lhri, d. 713/ L 342. J 

: ' -i Here in ail sources usw-d; ['ilmfyah]. Otherwise written a* inti yah] to dr^ 

ignar* tint <l knnwkdgrabi|ity JI or in itie rase of the deity, rhe ^ornttisriftnce.’ 
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creativity, 1 ' 11 ' - through which tht essence is omniscient and omnipu- 
tent. So if tiiis is what you [disputants of she: opposition] moan by 
‘needing something else 1 ,] then we do not grant its impossibility. 
But if you intend some other meaning by timing in need 1 , then 
Captain it first so that we may form a conception and talk about it, 
You should know that research scholars have an e?crel]enr method 
for establishing [the fact of] the knowledge of the Creator Most 
High. Here is an explanation of it: 

L just as a knowing person has no need for any form in order 
to perceive himself uthrr than the form of hbtuclf by which he is 
himself 

2. so also, in order to perceive what is produced by himself 
he will have no need in himself for any other lorm than the form 
by which that product h what it is. 

Now, consider how in yourself you know something by a form 
which you conceive and which Is produced by you, not by yourself 
alone, absolutely, 1 but rather by some degree of participation with 
some other than yourself, In spite of that, you do not know that 
given form through another 193 but rather, just as yon would know 
L 3tift til Lit Igivt: n| thing by that [givria] lorm, So you would know 
tii at form by jlself, without (dnns within you being multiplied. But 
rather, il may \yc that there is only a multiplication within you of 
the logical considerations linking yourself with that form. Now, if 
your own situation with what is produced hy you through your part- 
nership wiib another should match this situation, (lien what would 
you suppose the situation might be of v knowing person, with what 


'*> MS gl: t^jnJliscUMHT and onitiipOtfJlE £ feativily Ixing twV> adjlincrEvC foc:mrs. 
fruc in anolhr-r | sc-nsc] they art' something diacitvcL from [duna.] the atlrihuEC that 
consliluLes ihr adjunction itself |-dhtt], it being [rcspcctivclyl the ktiowledp: ftfid 
power, 

1,1 MS gl: T.f., Hii need for something else,, this bring the linkage [of His bnowt- 
odgrj with the intelligible '-and] likewise in the case of power, then this U granted. 
But we til tint grain lEiat ir would be an im, possibility. for lint two of them arc 
adjunctive attributes, or real attributes capable tif having a adjunctive relaliemsStip. 
while the essence (alone] of God Most High does not suffice for the occurrence of 
an adjunctive relationship. 

MS gir Because a biui mi ■ beiny may riLrt he a cause for ihe emanation of 
anviliing mom himself independently, rather [such ati emanation] would be by ihe 
riid &r Him who Ibrcordjims, 

|qi MS gl: E.l-.. by Minin; other form, othr-iwifte the argLimcni would Lie an infinite 
SCEiei. 
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is produced by himself alone without the intervention of anyone dye 
in it? And it should not be supposed 191 that your being the substrate 
for that form would be a condition for your Imowlcdgc of that form. 
\1S ]l!9a but rather* the occurrence 1 ^ <>I the form with you is a 
condition lor your knowledge of that T 179 form, and your hewing 
a substrate for ihai form is a condition for the occurrence of that 
form with you* which [hi turn] is a condition for your knowledge 
of it, So if that [given] form were to occur with you in some man- 
ner oilier than by its inhering in you* then the knowledge would 
occur without inhering in you. It is obvious that the occurrence of 
a concrete entity with its activating agent* being [a phenomenon] 
included within the broa.de r notion of its orctirreuce with any being 
other than itself would not be less fof a phenomenon] than the 
entity’s occurrence with its acceptor. So then the products which 
originate with an activating agent of himself occur with him but 
without inhering in him. Thus the activating agent knows diem with- 
out their indwelling in him. 

If you are sure of this, (hen you should know tlpil the True One* 
may He be blessed and exalted knows His essence without there 
being any differentiation as such between His essence and His self- 
knowledge, for His essence and His knowledge are not mutually 
differentiated basically* but rather the differentiation is in the man- 
ner of reference. Thus His self-knowledge is the same as His essence. 
And thus the knowing agent* the knowing activity, and the intelli- 
gible object of the knowing are one in the essence, with the 
differentiation being in the manner of reference. So His essence and 
His self-knowledge m are a cause for His knowledge of the First Ema- 
nation [i,e,, the 'produced’ Intellect], 191 so just as both causes, that 


MS fit: This is the reply to- a supposed interruption, whose purport is that arc 
cbjcxLkn) may be raised that it would not be sufFitlenl in the perception of the 
form of a tiling if die form siseLT were 10 Octur, Rather die need is tbr Lhe Ebnrc 
of [the Lhtng] to occur in the one who perceive because peroeptioai b ihe occur- 
rence of the thirty's Jbrm iri die jjetveivcr. So it is. the perceiver’i being a substrate 
liir die fonn of what is perceived that is a L'cmditiou liir perception So [ls£ihani| 
replied by sayingi "And it should not be supposed , , 

ir ' L gJ: tfecause active loiowledge does not rterd inherence, in contrast to the 
passive [itjpel. 

IW l"hf* MfS 3nd MS Garrett rln rcra add ihi- plmi.te, “So Hi* psviicp - 11 

p L #2: Thai is to say, tme of rhe rwo causes Ls ibe essence of [God] 

Most High, it being a cause for the existence of the Fsrsc Emanation fi.c. n the ‘pro- 
duced’ Intellect] * labile the oilier cause is die self-knowledge of Irliasn the Most High, 
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is, His essence and L Lis self- knowledge, are basically one and there 
is- no diHcrcntiaLiuu except as a manner of reference; likewise* both 
effects, that is, the First Emanation [Le rj the produced Intellect] and 
the knowledge of jGod] Most High of it, constitute basically one 
entity, without any differentiation that might require the first of the 
two to be diffcrcTi dated from the First [Cause] the Most High, while 
the second [of the two]' w would be fixed within it. For just as the 
differentiae ion 1 ' 1, in die two causes is a manner of reference, it is 
likewise so in die two effects. 

So then, the existence of the First Emanation [Le., Intellect! the 
same as the knowledge of it held by the Most High, without there 
being any neud a!HI for some new' form to inhere nr'" the essence ol 
the First \ Cause], may He be exalted high above that [need for such 
inherence}* Mow, 

a) whereas the ‘tititliftftiGi substance: d fas bemgst] understand 

1) what arc not their own effects through ihc occurrence 
of th dr 2 ™ forms within them, and 

2) that is because the occurrence of something they have 
not caused would only be by its inhering within them, and 

3) the inherence tvitbin them of the form of [the uncaused 
thing] by which it has its identity would be impossible, — since what- 
ever would not be their elicit would be either substance or accident 
and the inherence of either of these in them would be impossible, 
it being impossible for a substance to inhere in a substrate and it 
being impossible for an accident to move about, — therefore* 

4) [the true option] is determined to be that its occur- 
rence among (hem would Ik: through (he inherence of its Id mi in 
■hern And 

b) whereas the ‘toteiltcfual substances' fas beings] L 369 understand 

1) that the First [Cause] is the Necessary Existent |God] 

Most High, there being nothing at all existent MS 169b that 
would not be the effect of the First Cause, 


£( lusstig- .a cause lor Hi* knowledge of the First Emanation |i.e-, Imeiieet), The two 
causes,, namely , Hia essence and His sdf-krtowledi’f, a^t basically one,. and the 
diffrrcniuation it in the matmer of reference. 

31 “ MS gb l.f., the (divine adf-JkcKvwUxJge. 

' rt T and the (vvo MS HiurceE: [EaghByur]; L [tagfLayyur]. 

m L, followed by T, adds here a pronominal suffix. Lr read. “without its nredtn£. n 

4,11 Hie MS alone adds here the preposition ' iL in. M 

■ Mi L and. T add the idcrctiEvinE 1 pronoaninaJ suffix “their 11 , but it ss not in the 
MS ar MS (Jarreu 989H a . 
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2) therefore, the forms of all existing things, both uni- 
versal and particular, however they may exist, will be occurring 
wi thill them,'*" 

3} and {so] the First Cause [God] Most High knows all 
those substantial beings together w-ith those forms, aM not forms other 
than them, but rather those identical substances and forms. And 

c) it is i&tmse with *mstm &\ however it may be in its entirety 
and detail, 

1} for the cxi&Lcnro of the individual quiddities of aH exis- 

tent things is [God's] knowledge, 

2] likewise the existence of the forms of the individual 
quiddities which inhere within the intellectual substances arc His 
knowledge, 

3J likewise the forms of these individual quiddities which 
inhere within the incorporeal celestial souls, 

4) likewise the existence of the particular individual forms 
engraved upon the imprinted celestial souls; rather, all existence, rhe 
externally real, the mental, coqsoreat and all else, constitute- the 
knowledge of Him the Mosi High. 

God Most High said, 

"God has brought everything within Hts comprehensive under- 
standing.” [Qur'an 65:12] And Ciod has satd r 

Ll No leaf that falls h unknown to Him, nor does a grain lie [for- 
gotten] within earths darkness, nor is moisture or dryness unnoticed 
in [Hisj Record of plain fact.” [Qur'an t>i5E4] 

“He knows what people bring wirh open hands; and what they 
keep behind them.” [Qur’an 2:253 etc.] 

“Ho knows the treachery of lv-ing eyes and of that which hearts 
would hide,” [Qur'an 40:19] 

11 He knows what secret there is and. what is vet more confidential, 1 * 
[Qur'an 20:7] 

So it has been mack- clear that [GodJ Most High’s knowledge 
comprehensively understands all things, both universal and particular. 


' ra MS ^L: I.c., tilt substantial arid mtdledJU&J twines. 
** The \K: Lftlcah]. 
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Baydawi said: 


L 369, T 179 


3, God's living n».hvf 


I he consensus [of scholar] as thai [GodJ Most High is a living 
being, but they differ on what (his means. Hie philosophers and 
Abu al-Husayn [al-BasriJ took (hr position that His ’Living nature' 
is a torn] expressing the: validity at' His being characterized by knowl- 
edge 1 and ‘power*. All tHe rest [of rite scholars j hold that it is a 
term lor an attribute that requires (his validity. The evidence for 
[this attribute] is that if there were not such [an attribute] * (hen this 
validity being a property spccilk to [God] Most High would be a 
ease of preferra! without an agent of preferring^ But this [negative 
argument] is contradicted by the fact that [God] Most High does 
have this attribute as a specific property, and so |such an argument] 
is overturned by die fact that His essence, so specifically qualified, 
would be entirely capable of making specification and requirement. 

Isfahan! says: L 369, T 179, MS lB9b 

3 , God's living nature 

The consensus [among scholars | is that (God] Most High is a liv- 
ing bring, ** but they differ on what the fact that He is a living 
being means, The philosophers and Abu al-Hsisayn abBasri™ ttiok 
the position that His living nature 1 is a term expressing the valid- 
ity of His being characterized by 'knowledge* and 'power*. There is 
nothing in this situation- 1- other than the essence [of God] that log- 
ically requires the exclusion of any impossibility 

The rest [of (he scholars], that is, the majority of us [the Asha c irah] 
and of the Mu'pzibh, have taken ihc position lhaL [die 'living 


y MS und L Bec&LBst He is- [L adds- - held to be] ofnniscbetat und ormiipo- 
u-i li .mil every ocmuscfoiv arid ontntpo^rii being would a living being by inher- 
ent necessity. [From the MWA '/ diivrji-'.] 

“ MS gh Of the Mu'tazflafo 

M MS gL: I.e,. between the essence tfte validity rhere would he no tretcr- 
waning attribute; rather, i( iff the essence tlmt requires the validity, and die exclu- 
sion Ot any impossibility is consequent to the validity of His being chaiactrriawd by 
knowledge and power. 

* MS «i: I.r., [he exclusion of anything inabne; it impngsi blc for the [divine] 
essenee fo be characterised by knowledge and power. 
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nature’] i* die term for an <ti tribute requiring this validity [i ,c, } of 
God’s being characterized by ‘knowledge 1 and 'power 1 ].. 

The evidence for this attribute is the Tact that if there should not 
be an attribute requiring this validity, then for this validity to be His 
specific property would be a case of prefcrral without an agent of 
preferring. Bill this negative] proof is contradicted by the fact that 
this attribute does belong to Him as a specific property. A full state- 
ment is that if the [negative] proof should l>e valid, then the fact of 
His essence being specifically qualified by this attribute would have 
to be due to some other attribute, otherwise, it would be a case of 
prefeiral without an agent of preferring, L 370 which is implicitly 
an argument in an infinite series, And this [negative] proof is over- 

turned by the fact chat His essence, so specifically qualified,, would 
be entirely capable of making this specification and requirement, 

Bavdawi said; L 370, T 179 


4 . Gtd-'s mil 

The majority of scholars arc in agreement that [Cod] is an 'agent 
of will', but they dispute as to what the 'will 11 means. The philoso- 
phers leach that [the will’ constitutes [God’s] knowledge of how all 
existence should be ordered so that fi might be most perfect, and 
they call [this aspect of His knowledge] a ‘pTovident concern*. 

Abu al'llusayn [al-Basr!]^ 1 interpreted [the Svill 1 ] as meaning 
[God's] foreknowledge of whatever [potcntial| benefit there might, 
be in an action that would commend [its] existential causation. Al- 
Najjar 11 [interpreted the VUT] as meaning that [God] cannot be 
overcome or coerced. And al-Kz'bi al-Balkhi fi.e... Abu al-Qasim al- 
KaTri al-Ralkhi] (Interpreted the frill 1 ’] as meaning [Gorf] Most HigFi’s 
"knowledge’ [as shown] in His own actions, and His ‘command 1 [as 
shown] in the actions of [;df] others. 


309 Mu J ta>jlL theologian, d. 43ti/l(14+. See article, H Abu al-Husayn in 

Kn-I-U-SuppL, pp. 'IS V(5 bv W. VtacLclung. 

“ I4] This scholar is probably fel-)Hu. b. M. a. ^Al. al- Najjar, b>th cent. a.O.; see 
i he articles ’’’ai-Najjar" by H.S. Nyherg anti Kiu,LiJ 1 Aihajnim in Eti-1-2- Reis, to 
him art; in flic Eji-I- 2 Index, and in J.R.T.M. Peters, Cad's Created Speech, p. 3o&. 
note If"? 7; anti W.M. Watt, Free TVt/jf and Predestination iir Early Islam, p. E CMS, etc.; 
and Shahiastani, Muslim Seek and Dic-isio n-i. trans. A.K. K;ui jfcJ.G. Flynn, p. 74. 
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The doctrine held by our [Asb^Lrah] colleagues and by Abu ' ASi 
laljubbidi] and [bis son] Abu Has him and by Qadi f Abd a l- Jab bar 
is that | God’s l wiD 3 ] is an attribute, T 180 additional to and 
different from His 'knowledge 5 and 'power’s, that serves a?; ail agent 
of preferring for some objects of His power over others. 

Our [Baydawi] own position b that the specification of some 
objects of the divine power for coming into actual existence and of 
some of them to be made antecedent or subsequent [to others in 
coming to actuality] certainly tndi cates thai there is an f agent of 
specification'. But this | agent of specification] is not the divine 'knowl- 
edge* itself, as that comes alter the intelligible object of knowledge, 
nor is it tine divine power* [itself], as this [power] relates to all 
things uniformly and ,so docs not make any specification, and the 
role [of the divine power | is to provide both effective causation, and 
existential causation. Now, an 'existential cause 1 as such* is not the 
same as an 'agent of preferring* as such, because existential causa- 
tion is based upon the act of preferring, 

lit no one say: 

a. that the possibility of coming into existence of every temporal 
phenomenon would be specified for a particular point of time; or, 

b. that [a temporal phenomenon’s] coming ituo existence would 
be conditioned by some celestial conjunction, or, 

c. [that a temporal phenomenon’s coming into existence would 
be conditioned] by [God] Nhssi High’s knowledge of its happening 
at that particular time, or, 

d. [that a temporal phenomenon’s coming into existence would 
be conditioned] by what bend at there might be in its happening just 
tiien that would give it preference. 

Indeed, ii would be impossible for any opposition to come be- 
tween an intelligible object and what is most beneficial, and our 
position is that something impossible would not become a possible 
reality. Our statement also applies to the aforementioned [celestial] 
conjunctions! movements and positions, because, since the celestial 
spheres arc simple and as they are able to move tn a certain way, 
just so they would be able to move in an opposite way, and they 
could move in such a way that their orbit would take another cir- 
cuit, and the still's could have an aspect different from what they 
usually have. 

Further, knowledge of the fact that some entity is about to exist 
would he linked wnth that entity only ii’ it is [already God’s inlentional 
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choice] A 11 that |thc entity] will exist. So the [factor of] intentional 
choice precede? the knowledge [ahout it], and thus [the tnien* 
uonal choice] is not derived front [knowledge about the entity], As 
for a 'proper concern* for what would be the most lieineficial, that 
is not a 'necessary 1 [I actor] ™ for reasons wt will set forth. 

Our opposition armies that if | God's] 'will 1 should lie linked to 
some objective, then the Creator Most High would be deficient in 
Himself while being made perfect by something other than Himself. 
But this would be impossible. 

'Hie answer |to the opponent ! is (hat the Linkage fof Cod's 'will’ 
to some 'desirable willed objective* would be made according to 
[God's] essence, not according to anything else. 

Isfahan! says: L 370 , T 180 , MS L 90 a. 


4 . God's uriil 

Hie majority [of scholars] are agreed that [Cod] Most High is an 
agent of 'will,, but they are in dispute as to what the 'will 1 means. 
The philosophers hold tiiat the VilT of [Cod] Most High constitutes 
a. His knowledge of all existing things from 'eternity pasl 1 to *eler- 
nity future*, as well as 

b- [His knowledge] how ail existence should be organized so that 
it will be in its most perfect aspect, and 

c, | His knowledge] how [all existence] should be produced by 
Him the Most High so chat L 371 what exists will be in agree- 
ment with what is intelligible and in the fines! of order, having no 
alien purpose or selfish goal. 

The [philosophers] call Lhis [aspect of His] knowledge 'provident 
concern'. 

Abu al-Husayn al-Basri interpreted the 'will* as [God] Most High's 
foreknowledge of whatever [potential] benefit there might be in an 
action to commend its existential Causation. Al-Najjar interpreted the 
'will* as [me Lining] that He the Moat High cannot be overcome or 


111 t his intcTprctatiLm is derived from rhe topical contra l, ral her ihcss from the 
Jncr:il rc-si. ( Jcher ,iTV il"..:c 1 1:;- l>i-l;riv:h n-l-:T= :ri i h > ■ 'pnpo-ikLiiv ' 

of smneitiLrLg lK‘jng about ir> rxi.it, or 2J to (hr ‘relevance" of immcituEig bring about 
to cxi.'U. bee also ibr note on the same passage in the Commentary. [Ed.] 

1VJ The stnhe of L inadveruTilly married a second :L r" into [ri'ayah]. 
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coerced, AI-Ka'bi al-Ralkhi [i.e, s Abu al-Q*rim ahKa'hi ai-Baikhi] 
interpreted the ‘will’ as [God's] 'knowledge ' [shown] in His own acts, 
and as His 'command' [governing] the acts of all others/ 111 in other 
words, ahKa'bi al-Ralkbi interpreted the ‘will 1 in relation to [God] 
Most High’s own acts as showing His knowledge in them, and in 
relation to the arts of others as f showing] His governing command 
through | their a€ts|. 

The doctrine of our colleagues [of the Asha f irah] and Abu £ Ali 
al-Jubba’i and his son, Abu Hashim, and Qadi \Abd al-Jabhar, is 
That the ‘will 1 is an attribute, additional to but differentiated from 
| His] knowledge and power, that is an agent of preferring for some 
of the objects of His power over others. 

Our [Mabaiti] position is that specification of some objects of 
[God’s] power lor realization [within existence], some being either 
earlier or later [than the rest] — their specification being for definite 
Limes with an option for their occurrence to be before or aEter those 
definite times certainly calls for an agent of spedfication. Thai spec- 
ifying agent is not the [divine] knowledge itself, because knowledge 
[of a thing actively] follows upon the [existence of that] intelligible 
known thing; [but the knowledge is] not followed [passively by the 
existence of the intelligible), in order ro avoid a circular argument, 

Further* [the specifying agent] is not the [divine] power [itself], 
because the relation of this [factor] to all objects of power and to 
all points of time would be the same, so it would not specify one 
object of power rather dian another, nor Jw'ould it specify] some 
definite point of time out of ail the others, Therefore, certainly there 
would be an attribute, other than both the divine 'knowledge* and 
'power 1 , by reason of which sonic objects of [divine] power would 
be specially designated to become temporal phenomena raLher than 
others at some definite point of time rather than another; MS 190b 
lhas attribute is the "wlUT [of Godjf 

Furthermore, included in the function of [divine] power are 'effective 
causation’ and 'existential causation 7 , diese two [factors] being related 
to all points or time equally, but the function of the Vi \V h to give 
preference. The existential cause in itself is something other than the 
agent of preferring in itself, because existential causation is some- 
thing other tlnm the act of preferring since existential causation is 


Sl] MlS Le,, as (Jud Most JiiptTs command to Hb creature io perionn those 
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based upon the net of preferring, and what is based upon another 
thing is certainly different from that [other] thing, 

L let no one say that the possibility of coming into existence 
of every temporal phenomenon would be specified for a particular 
point of time, and that its occurrence would be impossible before 
and after that point of time, so for that reason its occurrence is 
specified for that point of time. 

2, Or* [let no one say| that every temporal phenomenon's exis- 
tence would be conditioned upon a conjunction of the [celestial] 
spheres, such that" 13 when God Most High created the spheres He 
created in (hem natures, that move them by themselves, and then 
through the causation of these natures these [aforementioned] tem- 
poral phenomena are generated in our universe, and consequently 
the elemental temporal phenomena are bound up with the con- 
junctions of the celestial spheres. Then, | since j the conjunctions of 
the spheres have definite schedules in which it is impossible for one 
that is Liter to precede or for one (hat is earlier to retard, the ele- 
mental temporal phenomena are likewise: and, in that care, they 
have no need for an agent of specification. 

Or, [let no one say] that [God] Most flight knowledge 
L 372 that [a temporal phenomenon's] coming into existence would 
be at that | particular] point of time is what gires it preferraL 
Indeed, [find] Most High is omniscient of all things, so He knows 
which or i hem actually will occur and which of them actually will 
not occur, Further, die existence of what God Most High knows is 
nonexistent would be ari impossibility, and the reverse is that of 
course His knowledge of [the temporal phenomenon's J occurrence 
at that point of time givt's it preferraJ. Indeed, whatever is contra- 
dictory to something intelligibly known would fie an impossibility, 

4. Or^ j let no one say] that [God's] knowledge of the benefit 
there might Ire in [the temporal phenomenon's coming into exist- 
ence] at that point of tune is what gives it prrlcrral. 

Indeed, whatever is contradictory to something most beneficial 
would Ire an impossibility, and God Must High comprehends all the 
intelligible^, so He would be completely aware of the good and the 


■'* MS It,, the thuiR (hat depends is semeehing other than (.lie lIllcll; (hat is 
deprciHi'd upon, 

v ■ Heading- with I n T, asid MS (ram'll 90S)Hi fbi-aucia khalaq Allah]; the MS 
reads-: [fa-inna Allah ui'ala* khalaq]. 
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-evil there might be in them. The knowledge that an action holds 
benefit is preeminently unique in that it is something that motivates 
existential causation. For when we know that there is in an act some 
gooti that is free from harm then that knowledge motivates us to 
perform that action. 

[However, (lie foregoing positions ate eiol tenable doctrines.) Foty 
indeed. our [Isfaham] T IB I doctrine is [as follows]: 

la. ll is not admissible that the possibility of coming into exist- 
ence of a temporal phenomenon 21 * should he specified for n partic- 
ular point of time, [If it should be] otherwise:, then before that point 
of time that temporal phenomenon could not possibly have existed, 
and then it would have become possible for it to exist, but this 
[change] would be an impossibility because something impossible 
cannot become something possible," 1 ' 

2a. Nor is it admissible MS 191a that the agency specify- 
mg [the coming into existence of temporal phenomena] should be 
the celestial conjunctions^ 1 * motions and positions, for then the dis- 
cussion about those conjunctions, motions and positions would be a 
repetition of the discussion about the [aforementioned] temporal phe- 
nomena, since the temporal origination of the conjunctions, motions 
and positions would have to be front some agency of specification. 
The spheres are simple/ 1 * and just as it is possible for them to move 
in this [particular usual) direction, namely, that the limited system 
[of die first seven (planetary} spheres] moves from the east to the 
west while [the eighth], the sphere of the fixed stars, [is moving] in 
the opposite direction,, it also would be possible for them to move 
in die reverse of this, namely., that the limited system [of the first 


tln M& utr Eliis is <hc answer tr> [Isfahan! 1 *] stali'mcni: I. :t Lei no one say that 
the possibility of coming Into existence of every temporal phenomenon . . etc,, at 
the beginning of (he “Let no one say* 1 [passage], 

2:1 ' MS sj: This require* consideration, because (his impossibility is an impossi- 
bility of svanediing else [hi-al-srhayr], bu( it dues not exclude wha( is possible; die 
impossible is only an immersion of what is essentially impossible into what is essCfi- 
liuily possible. 

* ia MS gb This is rlie respoutt to [Isfchatvi’a] Siaremcm, IL Or T 3, [Let no one 
sayj that every [timporHl phenotneiion's existence would be conditioned upon a con- 
junction . . etc. 

m MS gl: For if they are simple, (hen all poaiiions [awnja*] Lt relation (p them 
are erpial. But this oonfideiaticm. Why would iT nest ta: admissible fbr that 

to be true on account of the mattes or form of every sphere, since the primary 
matters and forms of the spheres are varied,, or on account of mher factors which 
the mind of man is unable to perceive? 
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seven [planetary) spheres] would move from the west 10 [he east 
while the [eighth] sphere of the fixed stars [would move] from the 
cast to the west. Further, just as it is possible for [the spheres | to 
mow no ihat die zodiac presents ihis particular aspect, just so it 
would be possible for [the spheres] to move so that the zodiac would 
be in another circuit different from this particular one; and, just as 
it is possible for the stars to be in the direction |in the sky] they 
are now, just so it would be possible for them to he in a direction 
different from what they are in now. That being the ease, we then 
may transfer the | earlier] discussion to the conjunctions, motions and 
positions of tiie spheres, and then the argument would not be an 
infinite series. So, there is no other option but to rest the matter 
before God Most High. 

3a. [Nor is it admissible that the coming into existence of a 
temporal phenomenon at a designated time should be conditional 
upon God’s knowledge of its happening at (hal time,] The knowl- 
edge'* 1 that a particular thing is to become existent will become 
linked with |that thing] only if that thing is [already' God’s inten- 
tional choice] to become existent,^* since knowledge that a thing is 
to become existent follows upon the fact that fihe tiling] is (he 'inten- 
tional choice 1 to become existent. So., the intentional choice is ante- 
cedent l o the knowledge 1 about the thing]. Therefore, its being the 
intentional choice to become existent Is not because of the knowl- 
edge (linked to it], [If it should be] otherwise, a circular argument 
would be implicit, 

4a. Nor is it admissible dial [God’s] knowledge of the benefit 
i here n Eight be in some act should he the agent of preferring for 
it, M3 Tbit! would he admissible only if a proper concern for what 
is most beneficial' should be a ^necessary obligation iLpejia God MtuSt 


m MS jjl: This u the respond 1 !o Mahant's] itatemeFil, ‘“Or, 3. [Let nr -one 
siiyl that [Godl Most High’s krowledgt that [a tuTfijXiral phenmtfiWn^s] earning 
Into e-justem:*: would he it char [particular] point of time is what #ives it prdcrraJ/ 
?i ' More literally: 4l onlty if the thing is [held /taken] in regard lo its becoming 
existent." [Wa-akiLm bi-itn aJ-shay 1 sa-yiijnd ititiama yua'alkq bilii idha kan al- 
stiay 1 bi-haylh sa-yiifurt li-atuua id-'iLm bi-urna al-shay 3 st-yijjad tyl«' Li-kawuihi bs- 
bayth sii-jijjad Fa-al-baychiyah s&bat|ah ‘als’ aE-'ilmJ, 

MS gl: This is the response to [Isfahan i'$| staTemern, — H or ; 4, [Let no one 
say] that [tkxJ’s] knowledge of the benefit there might be ;n [th<- temporal plic- 
nowitnoii’s coming inlo existence] at that point of time is what gives at p referral.” 
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High 1 ,. But this would he an impossibility, because a 'proper con- 
cern for what is most bcnefidaT is noi a necessary obligation upon 
God Most High, as we shall set forth, 

Out opposition argues that if the will should be linked to some 
objective then the Creator Most High would he L 1173 deficient 
in Himself wlnlc being made perfect by something else, which lor 
God would be impossible. An explanation of the inherent logic used 
here is that 

a) if the will should be linked to some objective* then that 
objective would be something other than Himself, and thus He would 
be made perfect by that objective alien to Himself, and what is made 
perfect by something else is deficient in itself; MS 19ib but 

b) if the will should not Sje linked to some objective, (hen 
it would be futile, and futility els applied to God Most High is an 
impossibility. 

The answer [to this opposition argument] is that the linkage of 
the L wiU' to a ‘willed objective 1 is on account of the essence of [God's] 
will, 223 The will of God Most High is entirely transcendent over 
objectives. Rather, it has a nceessaay linkage to the twisters dal cau- 
sation or a particular thing at a particular point of time on account 
of its own essence* 21 * not on account of anything rise. 22 * 

liaydawi said: L 373, T 18 1 

God's witi is not a temporal phemmmm 

liut the Mu'tazilah hold that [God’s] 'will 1 is sell-subs Lstent and is a 
temporal phenomenon, although it is not in a substrate, while the 
Kamtmiyah hold that it is an attribute occurring as a temporal phe- 
nomenon within the essence of [God] Most High, 

Our doctrine has two aspects: 

a. The existence of every temporal phenomenon depends upon 
the linkage of [God's] will to it. Thus, if His will were to be a tem- 
poral phenomenon then it would have need for another will, this 
argument implicitly being an infinite series. 


m MS jjh Not for sonic objective. 

^ MS gl: l.e., of in own specific nature. 

" ' MS gl: Ttiui the relationship of the will wcnjld not be irith two uppuAiles, 
nor with all points in time cqm.Uy. 
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h, A self-subsisting attribute is iiicoiKcivable, Bui in spile of that, 
if His essence h1h>llIcJ haver [such an attribute] as a special property, 
then it would be a ease of specification without an agent of qaorifi- 
cation, because [the attributed] relation lo all [other] essences would 
be on an equality , The fact that it is not in a substrate is a nega- 
tive concept, so it would be unsuitable to be art agent of sjieeifira- 
tion. Furthermore, die subsistence in | God’s] essence of an attribute 
as a temporal phenomenon would be impossible on account of pre- 
ceding discussions, 

Islahani says: L 373, T 18 1 3 MS 191 h 

Cod's wilt is nvf a temporal phemmumm 

The fact that [God] h an ‘agent of will' whose active will is distin- 
guishable from His knowledge and power has a corollary in our 
| Asha 1 inch] doctrine that God Most High’s will is not a temporal 
phenomenon, 

'Hie Mudazilah say that die will of God Most High is sell'-suhsistent 
and is a temporal phenomenon, although it is not in a substrate, 226 
The Kanamiyah hold that the will of God Most High is a tempo- 
ral attribute that God Most High creates within Himself”' 

Our doctrine has two aspects 

a. The existence of every temporal phenomenon is dependent 
upon the linkage of the [divine] will to it„ according to our previ- 
ous discussions. Thus, if God Most Highs will were to be a tem- 
poral phenomenon, then it would stand in need of some other will; 
so, argument in an infinite series would lie implicit. 

An objection has been raised that an argument could be brought 
against this point, to the effect that 

I. you [Isfaliani’s party | have asserted that it is [God’s] will 
that gives preferred to one of two points of time roe existential cau- 
sation over all other dutch for it„ and 


MS gL: Since if it should he in a substrate, thru Ltiai substrate would br either 
a) |Gud KiittseJfl, or b) something dse. The first al tentative is false due to the 
impossibility fi>r Him the Most High t a be a s-iilj¥tr?itL- lot icmjKifal phenomena,, 
sod the second, is LLkerwH^c false* due lo the impossibility for the ailrtWe dT yne 
entity u> be subsistem »« another. 

JJT .VIS jkL: As they consider it admissible tor Him io be a substrate for tempo- 
nil phenomena. 
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2. you have said that ii. is admissible for [God] the Omnipotent 
in autonomous action™ to give prdcrral to one of two objects of His 
power over the other without there being any 'agent of preferring'; 

3, therefore, why would it noi be admissible that [God's] will 
without an ; ageui of prelerring 1 should Gumc from God the Omni- 
potent, then this will would become the agency of p referral for eveiy- 
thing else, and thus no infinite scries argument would be implied?^ 

a. A- [In answer to this question], of course, there is no doubt 
that 

L whoever would grant the admissibility of God Omnipotent 
giving preferral lo one of two objeecs of His power over the other 
without an agent of preferring would be forced to make that i tiler- 
nice, but 

2. whoever would not grant it as admissible would not be forced 
to make it. 

b. ir God Most High's will were to be a temporal phenomenon, 
then cither 

h it would be sclf-subai stent, or 

2. it would subsist in God Most High’s essence; hut both of 
these conclusions would be false. 

b,-a,l. [In answer], the first [of the conclusions above] would be 
false because the will as a temporal phenomenon would be an 
attribute, and die sell-suhslstenec of an attribute is inconceivable, But 
in spite of that, if [God Him self] should be specifically qualified by 
a self-subsisting will then it would be L 374 a case of specification 
withoui an agent of specification. [This is] because if the will should 
bo solf^iub-dstern then its relationship with all [other] essences, whether 
the essence of the Creator or the essences of ihe possible realities, 
would be equal, and thus, for [God Himself] 10 be specifically 
qualified by [the will] would be a case of Specification without an 
agent of specification. 

[BaydawTs] statement that ihe fact That [the will] is not in a sub- 
strate is a negative concept refers to MS L92a the answer to an 
assumed interpolation.- A full statement of' the interpolation would 
be that Gitfl Most High’s essence is not [resident] in a substrate, 
and [His] will likewise is not [resident! hi a substrate,. Thus, for 


” G MIS gl: In i he topic cm ihe di-riiic power. 

“ 9 MS gl: [This would be] mi the theory rtf Lhe lempon*! oritpruition of the will. 
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[Godj Most High’s essence to be specifically qualified by [His] will 
is preferable to anything else. And a bill statement of the answer 
would be that the fact dial the will is not [resident] in a substrate 
is a negative concept which makes it unsuitable to be an agency of 
specification. 2 ^ 

The opposition could T 1B2 object by nol granting, -on the 
theory that | God's] will would be aclf-subsistent,— that lor [God] 
Most High's essence to hr specifically qualified by [His will] would 
be a case of specification without an agent or specification, 

[Baydawi's] statement is that. [God’s will] would be related to ah 
[other] essences on an equal basis. Our [Isfahan!] position is that 
we do not grant this. Indeed, God | Himself] is the activating cause 
of [His] will, and for [this] activating cause to be specifically qualified 
by [this] efltct is more appropriate than for anything else to qualified 
by it. 

h, a. 2. [In answer], the second [of the conclusions above] would 
be impossible, because it is not admissible that [God] Most High 
should be a substrate for temporal phenomena, according to the dis- 
cussions lhaL have preceded. 


■ lJ| MS gl; [I.e.J Jbr the [divine] wtU in its capacity as mi existent entity [to be 
■an r„af sperificalkin|. 
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\ r (k>d'$ hearing and sight 

The arguments we have traditionally heard have demonstrated that 
[God] Most High is a Being who is all-hearing and all-seeing. There 
La nothing in reason dial would divert these [arguments] from their 
obvious conclusions, so thtry must tie admitted;' and since He knows 
whatever things there are to In? heard and seen, and that being aL 
The time of their occurrence* this is what is meant by the fan that 
[God] is all-hearing and all-seeing. 

Further, it may be inferred that if [God] the Living One should 
not have these two characteristics then He would be deficient- This 
[argument] is convincing, because it depends upon the fact that every' 
living being is property characterized hy them, and for a living being 
not to be characterised by them would be a deficiency. 

However, our opposition could deny both of these statements, their 
argument then having two points: 

a. 1 1 His hearing and sight should both be eternal, then it would 
imply the eternity of that which is heard and seen, which would lie 
false, according to you [be., Baydawi as their opponent]. But if they 
are both temporal phenomena, then [God Himself] would be the 
substrate for the temporal phenomena, and that would be impossible. 

a. --a. The answer to this point is that the two arc eternal attrib- 
utes that arc being prepared for [general] perception* that is, [their 
preparation for perception is] their linkage to whatever may be hoard 
and seen whenever these should exist. 


1 Rradinp with T, This srrms. to l>e ii smoother scribal rendering, and: is reflected 
in rhe commentary. 

L iimna hem half a line: [This is ntsi m the Mtue that God Most High knows 
of ihiri^s iHrand and seen], and then continues: ^therefore:, He knows , The 
inserted. half lilic is tiol tutrn Up in fho commentary. 

BikIl MS Garrett 203b jvckI Mb Gsrifll merit lIh: lutH-line insftfUOti, the 

Itcsl AgKCs willi K 
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b, The second [point in t he opposition’? argument] is that [Godl’sj 
hearing and seeing arc cither the effect of something sensory or they 
are a perception conditiana! upon [such an eHcet |, both of these 
alternatives being impossible us applied to God Most High. 

b, -a. The answer to this point is that the minor premise [i,e., 
both of these tillematives] is denied, 

Isfahan* say?' L 374, T 182, MS 192a 

Chapter 2: Other Attributes^ not the Basis of God s Acts 

The second chapter is on the rest of die [divine] attributes ? attd in 
it are a number of topics: 1. God’s. Hearing and sight, 2. God’s 
Speech, 3, Cotfi Immortality, 4. Other Qualities that al-Ash'ari 
named Attributes, 5 God’s Production of Being, 6, God’s Beatific 
Visibility to Believer^ itl the Hereafter. 


I , God'i fuarirtg and tight 

Muslims are agreed upon the laci that [God] Most High is all-hear- 
ing and all-seeing,. but they differ on its meaning. 

The philosophers of Islam 1 along with] aJ-Ka 4 bi* and Abu al- 
Hnsayn bold the position that ’hearing’ and + sight 7 are a 

manner of referring to His 'knowledge’ of whatever may be heard 
and seen.* 


■' Mb gh [l,e„ the ir$t] of the esttiljliybied [attributes!, but nut Lhc^e upon which 
His aers are hawd. 

' I. and T react ^S'he E J^t^rtcte-r of iRlanr fhmjjai aJ- 1 slArii | , l.c. t al-^hazali,. but 
the MS, M'S (Barrett 9fWIIa, and MS Clarrctc-Yahuda (f. 147:4} read ‘‘The 
phUosophcrs of hJam . . /' [hukama 1 ]. as the: following tontfKt confirms. The parallel 
3d n l Vj]jin 3 [b 5KJ] is 'The phUiinplien,' 1 Itilhiwtd Ijv Abu al-Husayn ai-Bairi. 

+ I.c., Abu al-Qasim al-Ka'hi al-Ralkhi. h^ad of the Mu'iarilah school of haghdad, 
was born and died at BliIHj in 319/93 L, iiid thus he rqualty well known as Abu 
al-Qi*5i.m ai-Ealkhi al-Kn'ln IV.M, Watt, Islamic FhiUsopky amt Thfvfojj, jj. M, makes 
a llrsT StatenlOrsi in (hi* rtg&rd. Tim: editors of lbc FrtyctpfMtdia n f hkm St'OitJ 10 
regard die name* at indicating two iliJIi ivm scholars, »& thesr main article U under 
Balkbi, with a few index Rfenucts under Ka'bi. 

' Abu aJ-HusAyii aWSaid, d. 43*6/ 1 044, pupil of Qjuli ‘AJ.nl al-Jiibbir, Cf Watt, 
ffiQmv (inti 'Ifoiikigv, p. HI7, aiid W. M adelurig’* article in to-l-Sf-S, p. '^5. 

* MS gl: [I .f:J, at the iinne rsT its occniYtncC- Thus ebey would bnth he tt mpo- 
raJ phetiLHuena and derive fman the divine knowledge: they would not be artrib- 
ll! f:F, adiln^d in ii. ffmn] Juijani's SftatA Mtsmqif af-JL] 
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The position of the majority L 375 of our [Asl^Lrah] colleagues 
and of the Mi/tazilah and the Karramiyah is dial these two [qual- 
ities] arc attributes that an. 1 : in addition to the [divincj knowledge of 
whatever dungs may be heard and seen. 

The arguments of traditionally heard authority' demonstrate 

a. that [God] Most High is all-hearing and all-seeing, and 

b. that the expression, “hearing and sight* is not really applica- 
ble: fo the [divine] knowledge regarding whatever may be heard and 
seen. But since the change of meaning for an expression from lit- 
eral to figurative is not admissible except when there might be some 
objection, and there is nothing in reason to divert the traditional 
arguments from iheir obvious conclusions, ihcy must thorrlbrc be 
admitted, because of the requirement deriving from their being free 
from objections. Further, [traditional authority holds] 

c. that if H e is all-hearing and all-seeing, then He will be omni- 
scient of whatever tilings may be heard and seen at the very time 
of their occurrence. 7 

Let it be understood MS 1 92b that reason has shown the impos^ 
sibility of perception by [God] Most High by means of physical 
organs. Thus, hearing sight are the rightful possession of Him 
the Most High, and they are not by means of physical organs. They 
derive either from the [dirinc] ‘knowledge of whatever may be heard 
and seen 1 , as is the doctrine of l he philosophers, or [they derive] 
irom some attribute other than the knowledge of whatever may be 
heard and seen* but not by means of physical organs, as is the doc- 
trine of our [Asharirah] colleagues. This is what is meant* by His 
being all-hearing and all-seeing. 

The conclusion thai hearing and sight arc two attributes which 
are to be added to the essence [of God] hut which are different 
from [Hi*] knowledge is drawn by means, ol a weak proof The lull 
statement of the proof is that [God] Most High is a living luring, 


J F.D. Rad [Mtihu&tflt pp. 171-172] feporu ihsr early ihuiltcrs linked chese qual- 
ifies to God's knowledge and co His, pcifeeuort of nature; for otily a defective being 
would, be wlLhoul (hem. Isfahan! elaborates on Baydawi who had! otutsen only a 
few of Kuzins reports, 

J MS gl: I-e., (he [mhjmtttgJ intended [aJ-murad]. I. (in Ijoch the commentary 
and the Baydawi. text) and Lbe MS (commentary only; appear to read “iniendrd 
i ru.. ^[LLtLif [al-mii'anna 11 ], seemingly an turnisl use of the verb faniya] in the 2nd 
farm. T (in both places] and MS Garrett (comoienEary only] arid 9BBHb 

iRaydaui lch .1 cully) read [mahra 1 ]. 
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and it is valid tor a living being to be characterized by hearing and 
sight. But if anything valid to be characterized by bearing and sight 
should not be so characterized. then it would be characterized by 
their opposite and their opposite would constitute a deficiency, so if 
the Creator Most High shot] Id not be characterized by these two 
[qualities] then He would be deficient. But ascribing deficiency to 
God is impossible. 

[Bavdasvi] our author says that this proof is convincing 91 because 
ir is based upon the position (I.) that every living being may validly 
be characterized by hearing and sight, and (2 ) that not to Ite char- 
acterized by them would be a deficiency. 

The opposition,, however., could deny both premises. 

1. The first premise [could be denied] because the living nature 
of God Most High is different from our living nature,, and these two 
different entities must not have commonality in any propositions 
[about them]; so it may not be inferred from the fact ihat our liv- 
ing nature has Item Confirmed an suitable to have hearing and sight 
that the living nature of [GodJ Most High would be likewise. Wc 
grant that point But then,, why would it not be admissible to say 
that even if" the living nature of [God] Most High should \k-. confirmed 
as suitable to have hearing and sight, nevertheless His real nalure 
would not be acceptant of them, anti just, as although a given living 
nature might be confirmed as suitable to have evil desire and ran- 
cor nevertheless irs real nature would not he acccptant of them, so 
likewise it would be in this case? We grant that the essence of God 
Mosl High is acccptant of hearing and sighi 3 bui why would it not 
be admissible lor their occurrence to be dependent upon a condi- 
tion denying their realization within the essence of God Most High? 

2- The second [premise could be denied] because wc do not 
grant that it would be a deficiency for a living being not (o be char- 
acterized by them. [BaydawTs] Statement that if [God] should HOI 
he characterized by them then He would be characterized by their 
opposites should 1^ ruled out, because it is admissible for a being 
accept a nt of something to l>e devoid both of that thing itself and of 
its opposite, 

Ihe opposition presents an argument having two points: 

a. If [God’s] hearing and sight should be 


MS gl: E.c., r dt:iTiutLsi rated probability 
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L eternal then it would imply the eternity of whatever may be 
beard and seen But the conclusion L 376 is liilse according to 
you, [ie,, Baydawi as opponent] MS 3 93a because according to 
you, anything that is other than God would be a temporal phe- 
nomenon. The logit [of this, conclusion] us tbaa ihe hearing and sight 
would not be verified as real unless there were something to he 
heaid and seen.^ 11" [(iod’s hearing and sight | should be 

2. temporal phenomena, then [God Him&elf] would be a sub- 
strate for temporal phenomena. [This would bej because the hear- 
ing at id sight would be temporal phenomena subsisting in [God 
Himself], since His essence would have them for attributes. But the 
conclusion is impossible, on account of what you have come to know 
to the effect that the essence of |(^od] Most High cannot possibly 
be a substrate for temporal phenomena, 

a, a. The answer T 183 to this point is that [God's] hearing 
acid sight are eternal attributes which prepare the one characterized 
by them to perceive whatever may be heard and seem The percep- 
tion of whatever may Ikt heard anti seen is a way of refer ring to 
the linkage of hearing and sight with things that may be heard and 
seen whenever they exist. Thus the eternity of w hat is heard and 
seen may not he inferred From the eternity of" the hearing and sight. 

b, The second [of the opposition's points] is that either 

L [God's] hearing and sight would be the effect of a sensate 
impression from whatever may be heard and seen, or diat 

2. rite perception of whatever may l>e heard and seen would 
be conditional upon the effect of a sensate impression from them. 
But each of these alternatives would bo impossible to ascribe to God 
Most High- 1 thus He would not be an all-hearing all-seeing Being, 
b.-a. The answer here is to rule out the minor premise, for wc 
do not gram that hearing and sight would be either [3 ) the effect 
of a sensate impression from whatever may be heard and seen, or 
(2) a perception conditional upon them, Rather, hearing and sight 
arc the perception of whatever things may be heard and seen when 
these occur. 


10 T rtkine adds here: "niua, if the divine hearing ;i]jd sii'hL were W be ciCrnjd, 
there whatever may Ire heard ami MHild be eternal aJsn. JI 

11 MS gli 'Because i$ an arrllviw predicated oT bodies- 
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Baydawi said: L 376, T IBS 


2, GWj 

There is an uninterrupted unanimity among the prophets,, peace 
upon them! and their agreement is upon the fact that [God], may 
He be praised and exalted, h One who Speaks h and since the 
certification of their prnphethood does not depend upon an utter- 
ance of Him the Most High N [the fact of] it must thetefore be 
acknowledged, 

[God's] speech docs neat consist of any consonant or vowel that 
subsists in [Himself |, [this point being] in contradiction to the 
Hanabilah and ibe Karraitiiyah^ - or that would subsist in anything 
else,' — [this point being] in contradiction to die Mu c ta/.i3ah, Rather, 
j God’s speech | is a solt-mhsistcn! causal factor 1 ? that is referred to 
in various and changing terms, and it is distinguished from [His] 
knowledge and willing intention because [God| Most High may be 
distinguished from these two [attributes]. 

[God] Most High commanded Abu Lahab to believe, in spite or 
His nwtl divine knowledge that [Abu LaJldb] would OOt believe, 11 
and [in spite of] the impossibility for [God's] willing intention to 
support what would violate Hiss knowledge. But too much emphasis 
on this [problem] would be of small benefit, because the central core 
of [God^s] essence and attributes is curtained ofF from die logical 
reasoning of our intellects. 

Isfahan! says: L 376, T 183, MS 193a 


2 , (rod 's speech 

There is an uninterrupted unanimity among the prophets, prayers 
to God for diem, and their agreement is on the fact that [God] 


12 [ina^na'l The ratty grammarian, Abu al-H^dhayl and Ibn KultsSi, established 

rhree main oace juries rtf significance jlj predicates about a suhjeci, iTuac is, adjec- 
tives yr attributes ;uul tender «tui:e;:im{K indicate: I) if nr sufqCel is real, '2) ltn T sufj- 
jiti ia A cause or deierminiiiB tjifr&r, and 3} rhe subject is in action, t his is a 
paraphrase uf R,M- Frank's given in his firing* awl Ttirit Attribute* p. l£, 

I? Abu Lahab was an unde of the Prnphet Muhammad who supported hts cause 
at mip rinv h [hsii gaw* his support to aaolhcr. The severe nature of the Rlrugglr 
Ebr a person to have hclicf in dn* fhmpbet ts reflected in Surah ]! L I ‘'Abu Ijihah .' 1 
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Most High is One who speaks. Now, certification of their prophet- 
hood does not depend upon an utterance of [God] Most High, ■ 
because when the prophets, peace upon them, laid claim to prOphet- 
hood and performed some greatly amaiing act ill accordance with 
their claims, their truthfulness was known, although the knowledge 
of their truthfulness was not dependent upon an utterance of [God] 
Most High. Therefore, the speech of [God] Most High must be 
acknowledged. And Muslims are agreed in applying die expression, 
“the One who speaks'’, to God Most High* hut they diflcr about its 
meaning. L ' 

Our [Ashahrah] colleagues have agreed upon the position 

a. [God’s | speech docs not consist in a consonant or a vowel that 
subsists in the essence of |God| Most High, because vowels and con- 
sonants are temporal phenomena L U77 and it is impossible that 
| God] 1 " should be a substrate for temporal phenomena. [This point 
is] in contradiction to the Hanabilah and the Karramayah , for they 
MS ]f?3b say iliac the speech of God Most High consists of vowels 
and consonants that subsist in Himself |i.C:, in His ‘essence'], Further, 

b- [God's speech] does nor consist in a consonant or a vowel that 
would subsist in anyone else, [a point that is] in contradiction to the 
Muhazilah, They say that the meaning of [God's] being ^One who 
speaks’ consists in His being the existential cause of consonants and 
vowels that indicate specific meanings in specific material bodies. 1,1 

Rather, we | I&fahani) bciievc that the speech of God Most High 
is a self- subsisting [causal factor] 1 " referred to by various and differ- 
ing terms, and it is distinguished from [Hi;y knowledge and willing 
intention. 

Indeed, God Most High commanded Abu I .a hub to believe, in 
spite of His own divine knowledge that [Abu Labab] would not 

l+ Hie MS reach, L \ . . not dependent ups*™ certification bv inn utterance of God 
Most 

11 Goil's L'onLTrnmk'iilioiL to Maiikistd is real, but l His speech’ 1, is no! in A Ct>r- 
poie&l setae- F.D, RaviS [op. cir., p-p. J7H 174] lists the spMrculatioiis e^oied in 
order to clarify and answer (fie problem. 

,ri I* T and MS Garrett make "He” the uiidtrcilood subject of the verb. 

The MS, however, supplies “Hb essente 5 ' [dMtuhu] as subject. 

17 MS gt: Such a c , the Preserved Tablet or Jibnml or tl^c Prophet, peace upon 
him. Moreover, Me is omnipotent as ibe Karramiyah hold in contrast tc the 
H^mhihh 

'* MS gl. It is true speech [al-LalBm haqtqalif and it i$ eternal, JutnKt suhhiais La 
the essence of [God] Most High. [From Joijanfs Skmft Afai L-aqtJ al i}i ~— coded only 
: sh m'j 
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believe, and in spite of the impossibility that His will jug intention 
would support what would violate His knowledge, Now, il |God| 
had intentionally willed that Abu Lahab should have belief, Lhcn its 
occurrence would haw been something necessary; and if its occur- 
rence should he something necessary, then |GodJ would be unable 
to know that [Abu l^ahah] did riot believe 19 But if [Abu Lahab] 
should know' that be would not have belief, then [bis belief's] occur- 
rence would be impossible, and if [his belief 1 ?.] occurrence should 
be impossible, then [God's] witling intention would be impossible. 

The Mulakallimtin On both sides of the question have discussed 
this at great length. But our author [BaydawiJ stated that too much 
emphasis on this problem would be of small benefit, because the 
central core of [God's] essence and Hi* attributes is curtained of! 
from the logical reasoning of our intellect. 

Baydawi said* L 377, T 1B3 

God's sptyfarti word is hvthfui 

Corollary to the fact that: [God] Most High is One who speaks is 
the fact that the message of God Most High is truthful. Indeed, 
falsehood would constitute a deficiency, and for a deficiency to l>e 
ascribed to God Most High would be impossible. 

Isfahan! says: L 377, T 1 S3, MS 193l> 

God’s spoton word is tm hfiii 

Deriving from the fact that God Most High is One who speaks is 
this fact* fhiii what, i? communicated by God Most High is truthful. 
This is because falsehood is a defect in the true reality of the one 
ivho falsifies,. 110 and for a defect to be ascribed to God Most High 
w r ould be impossible. iTcre is no information from God that is False- 
hood: it is truthful because of the inherent impossibility of avoiding 
[the question of] its truth Or falsehood. 

Objection is raised that if judging falsehcxKl to be a defect should 
be An intellectual judgment, it (hen would lie | merely] a statement 


'■ MB d : Because it wtmld chcn be- implied that [trndl was ignorant [of itj. 
10 M3 gl; I.c., in the renl-rasencr of the liar. 

Ran fop. c U. . p] 1-55] emphtiiiTirs this point. 
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aboul iht? goodness or wickedness of tilings according to lIlc intel- 
lect. Rut if [the judgment] should be on the basis of the tradition- 
ally lira id doctrines 31 then a circular argument would be implied. 
The answer to this [objection j is that the problem of goodness 
and heinousness in this sense is an intellectual one, which no one 
disputes. Hue it is better lor that problem to he established by the 
consensus of scholars, even if they should disagree in explaining it. 

Baydawi saldr L 37 7 1 T 1 83 


3. Cod’s mtmrtatify 

The Shaylch [aJ-A$h c ariJ look (be position that |God] is immortal 
lb tough the immortality subsisting in Himself. 

But Qadt [id-Baqillani], Imam al-Haramayn [al-Juwnyni] , and 
Imam jfakhr til-Din Razij rejected this position. They argued 

a, that if the [divine] immortality should be an existent entity, 
then [God | would be immortal hy another [kind of] immortality, 
so die argument implicitly would be an infinite series; and 

b, that if [God's] being immortal should be through the immor- 
tality subsisting in Himself, then |God] the Necessarily Existent One, 
in Himself would ho necessary on account of something other than 
Himself, but this would be contrary to ibe assumption. 

The Shay kb [aTAsh c ari] argued that any given entity at the time 
of its temporal origination might not be something immortal, but 
after that it might become something immortal, and the exchanging 
and changing for the entity’s immortality] would not l>e in [the 
entity’s] essence," nor would they be in [die entity’s] nonexistence . 3,1 


31 Glosses; I. M5“- According to religious Law [shadf]; 2. L 377 gl; ^ 
diuonalty heard ihinfts |ul-3;im : Tyat| depend upon the message bf God NlOet High; 
but if Lbe message were (o drptnd upon, what is (iftditionalLy heard tlifEJ a circu- 
lar iipp.ui^enl would la- implied, 

i? I.. fctgeiher wiih MS Gatreti 2E3K and MS Garre it 9B9Hb, seems to 3ll uw 
the antecedent of (he pronoun suffix on “essence’' 1 Idhatihi] io remain anabigUGUS- 
T, whether by eh&noe or hy design at is no* clear,. has added after the suffix the 
ftMTniJa ‘'(he Most High,*' 1 fiidicaTmg that the deity wouJd be the antecedent here. 
Isfahan^? explication of this statement is mi example of his ‘loosening up the auLhur's 
Lightly kxked ambiguities of expn-radoti. 1 ' 

It may be speculated that at-Astdari mean! ihar the 'exchange and change' 
wen? due to God's action external to the given, entity. 
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However, [this argument] is made inconsistent by the | latter of Lhej 
temporal origination, 

Tt should be understood that the intelligibly known fact about the 
‘Creator’s immortality’ is the impossibility of His nonexistence, while 
tiie 'continuation of temporal phenomena’ consist in die simultaneity 
or [such phenomenal] existence together with two or more dura- 
tions of time- And you have learned that 'impossibility 1 and 'simul- 
taneity with a time duration’ belong among the intelligibly known 
ideas that do not have external existence, 

Isfahani says: L 377/m, T 183, MS 193b 

3, God s immortality 

Shaykh Abu a I- Hasan al-Ash'ari took the position that [God] Most 
High is immortal 11 ’ through the immortality subsisting in Himself. 

But Qadi Abu Bakr al-BaqiUani, Imam al-Haramayn [al-Iuwayni] s 
and Imam Fakhr al-Din Razi rejected [such an] immortality, They 
argued on the bads of the following points:^ 1 

a. if [God’s] 4 immortality 1 should be an existent entity „ then [God] 
would be T 184 continuously immortal by inherent necessity; but 
MS 194a 

b- if [God] should lie immortal through another kind of immor- 
tality, then the argument implicitly would be an infinite series; and 

c. if [God] should be immortal through the immortality of His 
essence [i.e,, Himself], dien the argument implicidy would be eir- 
cubi" and, 

d. if [GodJ should l>e immortal through Himself, and if liis essence 
[i.c,, He 1 limsc If should be] immortal through [this divine] immor- 
tality and was in need for if, then the essence [of God] would be 
inverted to [being the] attribute atwj the attribute [would be inverted] 
to [being the] essence, which would be impossible. 

Further, they argued that 

e. if the (act that [God] Mtrel High is immortal should be through 
the immortality subsisting in Himself, then [Chid who is| the Necessary 


■ i MS pi: l ImmortaLity' is the oontinuajice [istimnir] of Iman's/Gouf's] essence. 

’’ Razi [op. ciL. pp. 174-175] attempts to reconcile what thinkers accept as obvi- 
ous, as Baydawi points Out, with logical problems arising fr-um God's ‘inmijartaJ 
c'i>n tiruiaiu h tonsidrreJ as an ‘tnlily’, 
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Existent by reason of Himself would be necessary' through something 
other than Himself, But. this would be contrary to the assumption. 
To explain the inherent logic used here* it is chat 

1. if He the Most High should be immortal through die iintnor- 
tallily subsisting in Himself, and 

2. [if] there should be no doubt at all that the immortality 
was something other than Himself then the implication would be 
that the Necessary Existent had need for something other than 
Himself and thus, lie would be ‘necessary' through something other 
than Himself. But this would he contrary lo the assumption, 

The Shaykli [al-Asldari] presented an argument that 
a, any given entity at the time of its temporal origination would 
not be itn mortal, but then it might become immortal, and 

b- dm ‘exchanging and changing' would not \w something within 
the essence of the temporally originated entity- -for die essence of 
the temporally originated entity would not be something [that at 
first | ‘vi r as not an essence’ and then later ’became an essence 1 . — and 
e, [this ‘exchanging and changing 1 ] would not bo something within 
the Immortality's nonexistence’, since it would be impossible for the 
‘immortality’s nonexistence’ to become the 1 immortality s . Thus it 
would be determined that the ‘exchanging and changing 1 would be 
within some additional attribute, and (his is die logical goal of die 
argument But this proof is made inconsistent by the ‘temporal orig- 
ination’, for if [the argument] should; be valid then the implication 
would be that the temporal origination would be an additional 
attribute, since the thing ai first was not a temporally originated 
thing t liet i it became one, and thus temporal origination would be 
an added attribute, But you have learned that temporal origination 
is not ati additional positive characteristic. 

Then Raydavdj, the author, stated 

a, that what is intelligibly known about the immortality of the 
Creator Most High is the impossibility of His own nonexistence, and 

b. that what is intelligibly known about the continuance of Irm- 
postal phenomena is die simultaneity of their existence together with 
more than one time duration following the first duration; but that 
fact is not conceivable when it is applied to something not dealing 
with time duration [ hi nature]. Furthermore, you already have learned 
Chat die ‘impossibility of nonexistence 1 and (he ‘simultaneity with a 
time duration 1 belong among [the inner] intellectual considerations 
that do not have external existence. 
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Baydawi said: L 3711, T ] B4 

4, Other qualities that al-Ash'an named attributes 

These [other divine qualities] arc ihc Formal Session, the Hand, the 
Face and the Eye, [all affirmed of God| on account of the literal 
Statements that have come [down to ns] with mention of them. The 
test [of the scholars] have interpreted these [statements] figuratively, 
and they hold that what is meant by the Formal Session is. [Goers] 
formal assumption of [His] authority, by the Hand is meant [die 
free exercise of His] autonomous power, l>y the Face is meant [God’s] 
presence in existence, and by the Eye is meant [His attentive] right. 

It is better [we, Baydawi, say] to follow the practice of our fore- 
bears in the faith regarding these [other qualities], and to give full 
ascription [of them] to God Most TTig]i, M 

Isfahan! .says: L 37 ft, T IH4, MS 194a 

4, Other qualifies that (d-Ash^m named attributes 

The litcralists among the MutakaUirnun assert that God Most High 
has no attribute beyond the seven, namely, [I lis] living nature', 
MS 194b 'knowledge 1 [or, ever-present omniscience], ‘power [or, 
omnipotence in autonomous action], ‘will 1 , ’hearing', ‘sight’ and 
‘speech 1 , or, the eight, which are these seven plus ‘immortality 1 . 

But Shaykh Abu al-Hasan al-Ash'ari affirmed other characteristic 
qualities. L 379 He affirmed [God’s] ‘Formal Session' as another 
attribute, the ‘Hand’ as an attribute [which goes| beyond the ‘autono- 
mous power', the E Facc‘ as an attribute [which goes] beyond ‘exist- 
ence 1 , and the 'Eye 1 as another attribute, [and bis affirmation] was 
because of the literal statements we have received mentioning [these 
qualities]. Of that kind are the following statements of [God] Most 
High: 

"The Merciful One who is present in formal session upon His 
throne.” [Qurian 2B:fj] and 

“The hand of God is over their hand,” [Q, 40:10] and 


* Rnzi fop. rit., jj. 1371 fill® out tilt scfjic of tJir earlier thinkers dealing with 
multiple aspects of each attribute. ts&ydawi emphadm the need for brevity aud 
i II; j i irv, while Islahiuii indicates the complexity nf il ■«- matter 
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“But indeed the face of your lord does ronlinue . . [Q^ 55:27] 

and 

“So that you [Moses,] may be made [a perfect soul] under my 
own oversight/’ [Q_ 2G;3tl] ? ' 

Those who limit the attributes to seven or eight argue that we 
are held responsible for having comprehensive knowledge. But this 
is gained only through a knowledge of all ibc attributes, and these 
in turn do not tome easily except by some method, and there is no 
[available] method other than inference from [God's] acts and }Hisj 
freedom frotn defects, and both of these methods point only to these 
attributes. 

The refutation of tbis. argument Is in the fact that we do not grant 
that inference both from [God's] acts and front His freedom from 
defects would point only to these attributes. And even if we were to 
grant that these two | reasons] point only to these attributes, never- 
theless we do not grant ijiat there is no way for us to learn ahoiir 
the attributes except by inference from [His] acts and [His] free- 
dom from defects. Rather, .giving an attentive hearing [to the author- 
itative tradition of revelation] is another method to establish their 
existence. The Shay kb [al-Ash'ari] affirmed the existence [of these 
qualities] only because of the revelation in authoritative texts about 
them, and because they arc not synonymous with the rest of the 
attributes. 

The rest [of the scholars] interpreted figuratively the literal state- 
ments that have come with mention of [these qualities] , They held 
that the meaning intended by the ‘Formal Session 1 is [G<kJ’s] ‘assump- 
tion of authority 3 by the "Hand 1 is [meant His| '[free exercise of 
His] autonomous power 3 ; by the Face’ is [meant His 'presence in] 
existence'; and by the L Eyc’ is [meant His "attentive] sight’. 

If is better to follow the practice of our forebears in the faith 
regarding [the interpretation of these qualities], after excluding any- 
thing lliat would require making a comparison or an embodiment, 
and [thus] so return [praise for all things] to God Most High. 2 ’ 5 ' 


i3 T has "eyes", in die pluial [‘ala’ a'yuiiii. 

MS: as jistawla J | with it# |waw] joined to die Leueri folltmiag, 

MS gl: ' I lii$ is hetfei than li^usraiiw irtUUrprctatitwi mily because this wor* 
shipfnl f' ! .ilnidiv;ih"|. and hr includes] an wgktuflus wealth $i> dial- whac a. incitm by 
it may be disclosed. Figuraduc interprccatioLt has, the meaning of Vorship' fibadah], 
Eiof 1 ri > Ik 1 worshipful* i* a MMtwbl stronger sense, because it is lakiciR pk’iisums 
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Baydawi said; 


L 379, T 184 


5, God’s production y f &ewg 

The Hanafiyah position is that [Cod’s] ‘production of being 1 is an 
eternal attribute that is distinguished from the 'autonomous power'. 
Indccd, [they say,] something finked lo the 'autonomous power™ 0 
may not exist at ail* in contrast to what is linked to the 'production 
of being', for 'power* is linked to the 'possibility * of a thing, while 
'production of being* is finked to its 'existence 7 . 

Our [Baydawi] position is that, ‘possibility ' is in the essence and 
not in anything else* while the 'production of being' is a linkage with 
present reality. For this reason 'existence’ is arranged in order upon 
[the 'production of bcii ng > ]> God Most High has said, 

'TIis only command, when He has intentionally' willed [the exist- 
ence of] some objective* is to say to [the 'possible reality 1 of] it, 
'Be,* and it has [external] being, 11 [Qur’an 36:82] 

Isfahan! stays: L 379, T 184, MS 194b 

5. God’s production qf iwtng 

Sonic of the Hanafiyah {scholars] have taken the position that the 
[divine] 'production of bring' is an eternal attribute that is distin- 
guished From [God’s] 'autonomous power’, MS ]9ia and that 
‘what has been caused lo be* is a temporal phenomenon. 

Imam [Fak.hr al-Din Ra;:i | said*' that a statement regarding whether 
l he divine 'production of being* would be something eternal or some- 
ihing temporal calls for a conception ol its quiddity. Thus* if die 
meaning intended by [the 'production of being"] should he the same 
as the effective causality of [Gods] autonomous power upon the 


[rid&l hi what the liOird has ckme; while 'worship 1 is fine's -UCci™ of doing some, 
thing eo please [ini yii rrtrj [he I^rrl. Oil thix aeoounl 'woTstispfulm^s’ will nol fcrfj 
cliscDLmted in [tile's | final oOEcrun? [al-^uqba 3 ], while 'warship' will be discounted, 
[From ““sh m' 1 ? = Al- Sharif al-fnrjam's; Commentary upon ai-Jtlaivaqjf J\ r ik\ of- 
Kalem by 'Adutl ftl-Die Iji.] 

w 1. skips, “Something linked to rhe ;iuioiiotm>Lj4 pcvwer . . [fadrma miuia^lliq 
at-qudrah]. 

11 The quote Is [F.DJ Razi's repiy to the statement [by chej Hitnafiyah of their 
position in hiF. AiwAasjoJ', p. 165 [Cairo, 1323]. 
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object of that power, then [the ‘production of being 1 ] would be a 
relational attribute that has no existence except together with (he 
two entities that jure related, [namely, the Creator and the creation]. 
Therefor^ from the temporal nature of 'what h*is been caused to 
be 1 there would he inferred the temporal nature of the ‘production 
of being* itself. And if the meaning intended by [ihe 'production of 
being*] should be art attribute having effective causality upon I lie 
existence of an effect* then [the ’production of licing’] would be the 
same as the divine autonomous power itself. But if you [disputants] 
intend some third meaning by it, then chat should be made clear. 

[The Hanafiyah scholars] hold that what is linked with the divine 
'autonomous power’ may not exist at all, in contrast to what is Linked 
with the production of being’. [They say that] the 'autonomous 
power’ is an effective cause in the ‘possibility' of an entity, while 
‘production of being 1 has effective causation in ‘bringing it into [exter- 
nal [ being’. 

[Bavdawi], our author, replied [to dais argument] that 'possibility 1 
is in the essence, and the [divine] autonomous power does not have 
effective causation over whether the power object would be a possible 
reality in itself, because indeed, what is in the essence would not be 
L 380 in anything else. Thus, (here would be nothing left for [he 
effective causality 7 of the [divine | autonomous power upon the exist- 
ence of the power object except to be in terms of [die object’s] valid- 
ity. not in terms of [its] necessity. Therefore, if we should assert the 
existence of another [second] attribute of God Most High having 
effective causality upon the existence of a power object, then 

a. if [this second attribute’s] effective causality 7 teport the existence 
of the power object should be in terms of [the object’s | ‘validity 1 , 
then [the second attribute] would be Lhe same an the [divine] 
autonomous power, thus implying 

1. the joining together of two identical samples and 

2. the joining together of two independent attributes in bring- 
ing effective causality upon a single object of power* which would 
be impossible. And 

b, if [this second attribute's effective causality] should be in terms 
of [the power object’s] ‘necessity’, then it would be impossible Ibr 
that object of power rot to be ‘existentially caused’ by God Most 
High, and thus, God Most High would be a 'necessary cause 1 in 
[Himself ], not an agent having Voluntary choice [of action]. But this 
would be a false conclusion by the consensus |ol" scholars]. Thus, 
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dte [divine] autonomous powrc excludes this attribute , 52 For indeed, 
a ‘necessary cause 1, in [its] essence would not be an omnipotent being 
having voluntary choice |of action |. 

It should be understood that the Uanafiyah [school] toot the doc- 
trine of the ^production of being 1 only from the word of [God] Most 
High, 

“Our only command to something [objective but nonexistent] when 
We have willed il to exist, is that We say to it, 'Be 1 ', £tnd it is f imme- 
diately an external | being. 11 'Qur'an lfi;4fl|" 

Thus, [God] set HiS word ’’Be'" to antecedr the verbal action of 
the iMiing’, a] id this [“Be 11 ) is called “the command. 11 Moreover, the 
[terms] "word", "production of being”, "origination", the “existen- 
tial causation", and the “creation [from nothing]”, am all terms (hat 
have a commonality in meaning, but they vary widely in the senses 
| in which they are used]. The element of commonality' in this mat- 
ter is that something is newly brought into existence MS 19 5 b 
from nonexistence^ 4 when previously it hat] not. been an existent, 
Tliis [sense, i,e. s 'production of being] is more specific, in [its] link- 
age than is the | divine] 'autonomous power', because the |divinr] 
*autonornou$ power* has an equal relationship with all the objects 
of power,, while [the 'production or being 1 ] is a specific property of 
the particular ones that enter into existence. - The ‘production of 
being] is not a relational attribute that is thought of together with 
two entities in a relationship, rather, it is an attribute that requires 
this relationship alter the effect has occurred. 

As for the claim 35 that they M make to the effect that the [divine] 


J, and. T read, “Wlidity" [sihhah], line the MS hi id MS fiamti ‘iHft.Ha read, 
il iLt(rilniu ,!l [sifah], which firs ibe ermt-rar. 

31 Note here iliai Isfaham, working quickly, quotes from Qur’an 16:40, which 
begins, 

'“Ostir only staiemrnt . . J' where the words and action arc in the firs! person 
'plural of majesty 1 . However, he uses (he leading word, “command' 1 , from the other 
verse [Q 36:132] thas BaycUwi had quoted correctly. Baydawi used this closely alter- 
nate Form, where the words and aelioEi are in the third person singular. 

In ihe MS, while (he srribe wm writinj; Isfahani’s limn (Q 16:40, with verbs in 
1st person plural | Hippurccitly he remembers Isfahani's use of (lie Lcisd word “corn- 
marwF from [Q 36:82] h and so is confuted and few ns the "He says to it” for- 
mat |of Q .'M>:82| instead or the “We say to it" thmiar in. [Q 16:40]. 

M The MS marginally inserts here [fie preposition ''after" 1 [hs'da]. 

** The scribe of L inserts a relative pronoun in the masculine singular after 
‘'claim*', but it is not in olber sources. 

* MS gjk [T.e.,] iht Hanabyah. 
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autonomous power lias an effective causation upon the possibility [of 
existence] of a thing, that es nut true. It is true only that the 
autonomous power is linked to the 'validity of the existence’ of the 
power object, while the 'production of being’ i$ linked to the exis- 
tence of the power object, and is its effective cause, The relation- 
ship [of the ‘production of being 1 ! tCl a temporally originated act is 
like the relation of the [divine] willing intention to the willed objeo 
live. [God’s] autonomous power and knowledge do not require that 
the objects of power and knowledge have being us existents through 
their agency, while the ‘prod Lie lion of being’ , does require this, 
Further, nhe doctrine [of the Hanafiyah] diac the 'production of 
being’ [as an attribute] is from eternity past is [related logically] to 
their doctrine of the impossibility of the subsistence of temporal phe- 
nomena in tlie essence of [God] Most High, 

The statement of our author [Baydawi]— that if that attribute (j-c., 
the "production of liming'] should be an effective came in tennS of 
necessity , then Cod Most High would be a 'necessary cause V "is of 
no consequence, because that necessity would be a "subsequent 1 prop- 
erty [of God], not an ‘antecedent’ [factor]- This means that if God 
Most High should intentionally will to create any [pamicularj one 
of the [possible] objects of His power, then the actual coming into 
being of ihai particular thing is ‘necessary’, but not in the sense, thar 
it would have been necessary that He should create it" 

[Baydawi’s] statement, --that if what is meant by [the ’production 
of being 1 ] is an attribute that would have effective causation in the 
existence of an effect then it would be identical with the [divine] 
power itself, — may be answered that if the power should be an 
effective cause then all of the objects of power would he [the power’s] 
effect,, and thus each of them w r ould be an existent thing. 

It may not be inferred from ihr certainly of the 'production of 
being’ [as attribute] that there would be a joining together of two 
identical examples, because what would be linked to the '[divine] 
autonomous pow r cr is different from what would be linked to the 
'production of being*. This is what can be said for the [Hanafiyah] 
side [of the debate |- However, die truth is than [God’s | ’autonomous 
pn weF L 333 arid SvilT are two entities that have been grouped 


■ Heading Wli the MS aiid MH Garrett 3B9Ha; |feynvi wyjilj;j»] uri ^kMuquliu], 
L idiui T amplify the da UK 10 read |krin:i wiljilvfm jn yafchhjq&t>u]- 
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together, both of them being linked with she existence of an effect; 
and so together with these two [attributes] there is. no [further] need 
to affirm another attribute, 

Baydawi said; L 38 L, T 16j 

t>. ik'd’ i hmUiifiL mibility to bt&siws in tin: krttafU? 

a. Assuredly, [God] Most High will be seen in the Hereafter. This 
is in the sense that He will reveal Himself to His believing wor- 
shipers in the Hereafter in as clear a self- revelation as the full moon 
is visible* Ijthis point being] in contradiction to the Mn'tazilah, 

b. Moreover, the self-revelation will take place without any impres- 
sion being registered [of the divine form], or any contact wiih Him 
being made through an ontstreaming ray [of vision],^ and [without] 
the consequent occurrence of a general facing about in direction [to 
look], | this point being] in contradiction to the anThrop-omoiyihkts 
and the Kartainiyah. 

{a.) As lor the first [part of the doctrine], there are iona tradi- 
tionally received reasons (that demonstrate itj: 

L Moses, peace upon him, asked for a vision,® therefore, if 
it had been an impossibility, then his request would have been an 
expression of ignontrtl Iblilily. 

[God] Most High linked [His self-revelation] to the firm sta- 
bility of the mountain , 40 a linkage made with, regard to [the moun- 
tain's stability] as a 'possible reality’. Therefore, [the case] will he 
the same with anything linked to | possible reality 11 ]. 


M Liulm- in the lcctvjf series &sydawj ]im ;f|jeeiiicfdl.y declaittl iTv^t ik theory 
rhat vision is Jiy meal is of rays that go horn l hi - viewers «v« In I III- object of vision 
has been superseded by the theory that kgbc rays go Prom the object of vision to 
die viewer's eye. Razi [op. dt.. pp. L*IS tor full discussion] transmits the older 
theory without comctkm by either Baydawi or hfahani! 

*' Qur’an 7: s -1 3-: '“When M«cs . . .said, ‘Let ate see- astd Look upon. You 1 , [God[ 
said, ! You wil neveF see Me h , . 

u: Qur’an 7:143; L: [G(X] saidb “lawk At the niDULLtuin: if it sL&ilds (imiiy iei ilz 
place, lIicei lel the future you will Me 1 , So when his Luid manifested HitOstlf 
jo rhe mountain He made it [become| lei^l ground, and Moses IHl down stunned 
by lightning. When [Monos] recovered, he said, H Praisf lx to You [Lord], i repetit 
before You. and I am che first to believe." 1 
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3. [God’s] word is: 'Faces that day shall radiate brightness as 
they look to their Lord. 11 [QjiFan 75:22-23] 

4. [God’s] word is: “Never! Far from thdr Lord that day [all 
cheaters] shall be curtained away.” [Qur’an S3; 13] 

[bj As for she second [part of the doctrine, the certainly is a niys- 
teiyj because [God Himself] maintains a holy freedom from any 
limitation of ‘directionality’ or "locality’. It may be inferred that a 
body is something visible because we see its length and breadth. But 
[in this reference] the length is not [to he understood as] an acci- 
dental quality. If it should he an accident, then it would subsist either 
in one atomic part, but then it would be of loo great a scope and 
so would be divided, or it would he subsisting in more than one 
[atomic] part, and then it would be a case of one subsisting in many, 
which would be impossible. 11 An accidental quality also is something 
visible. Thus the validating cause [for the vision] would be a com- 
monality, and it would be either [something of] temporal origina- 
tion or of existence, the brit bring noncxisicntial, thus, clearly, it 
would be the second. 

Ail objection against thin is raised that composition is an acci- 
dental quality, while validity is something nonemtential and thus 
needs no cause. And even if [the need for a cause] should be granted, 
we still would not grant the necessity for it to have both common- 
ality and existence. Sometimes two different entities will share in 
producing a single effect; and as validity is something none xisfen Lial, 
it would Ire admissible for ii to he on account of nonexistence, 42 And 
if this should be granted, then why would ii not be admissible for 
the impossibility of any sighting of [God] Most High to be on account 
of the cessation of some condition or the existence of some pre- 
venting factor? 


' Rari covert Lltts ‘additional attribute 1, in III? Muhastat, pp. ] 89-193. Thr use 
of 'atomic: ilueury 1 , hdd by I he MutakaJlemun, in Bsiydawi’s discussion is surprising, 
bur as a ihroty Lr |>tvihflb]Y svoukf be tbe mi iamihai and upideraraiadablti frame 
of reference fur hU hc&rcra. 

~ 1 Reading with L, MS- Garrett I » und Garrett jli-’aclamj. Calvertcy's 
neHatbon indicates the insertion of |midh'ilah] before [li-'itriamj, and J reads [illah 
li-^dam], bin the meaning doe& not require enhanerment by an iiiHTtion. 
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isfabiini $ay$: L 3&1, T IB3 S MS l^bb 

b. God's beautific uisibiitfy iv hdifv&s m fht hereafter 

a. Assuredly, [God | Most High will be snn in the He re after. This 
is in the sense that He will reveal Himself to His believing wor- 
shipers in the Hereafter M$ l%a in as clear a self-revelation as 
die luminous lull moon is visible. [(his point being] in contradiction 
to die MidtazHab. 

b. Moreover, tbe self-revelation \%ill lake place without any impress 
stow being registered in the eye 41 of the form of what is seen, or 
any contact being made with the object of sight through a ray [of 
vision] ou (streaming from the eye, or the consequent occurrence of 
a general facing about in direction to look, this point being in con- 
tradiction to the anthropomorphisms and the Knrramiyah. The pat- 
ter groups | admit the possibility of a vision of Him the Most High 
in a directional c^collnte^ :| ' , on account of their belief in I lis being 
in a certain direction or place, 

Wliat is meant l>y a ^ vision N is die circumstance in which a man 
finds himself whenever he beholds something after he lias gained a 
knowledge of it, 45 Tor we do perceive a distinction between the two 
stales..* 4 That distinction we have perceived is not permitted to return 
in order to have the form of what is seen registered in the eye, or 
to make contact by a ray [of vision] outsi learning from the eye to 
the object of sight when facing about to look. That is another [sec- 
ond] state, different from the [first] state in effect when the knowl- 
edge catne that the occurrence of [another, second, state of ecstatic 
realized vision] would be possible, but without any registered impres- 
sion of form or any autstreamang niy [of directional sight] in it. So, 
there is T Ififi assurance for a vision in this sense. L W2 

(a.) As for the first [pari of the doctrine], namely, the assurance 
of die vision in the sense mentioned, a number of reasons demon- 
strate it. 


” "1 snisprmls two letter?, reading [ghayrj fur [*ayn] In tour places in this and 

riiL- following paragraphs. 

1+ MS gf: he., fry turning ihe eyes toward Him [bd-buqlih al-hadaqah nahmbi]. 

MS gl; [T.e,, knowledge] before hii siijhr of in. 

^ MS gl; he-„ thr sta.ee of knowledge [about somethiriRj and the state of ecsta- 
tic realization [wifdanl 
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L Moses,. peace upon him, asked for the vision [i,c. + Qur'an 
7:143a], Thus, if the vision had been an impossibility, then the 
request of Moses would have been an expression of ignorance 4 * and 
futility. 

The opposition disputants could object that, the reque.sl of Moses 
was on behalf 1 " of his people, from cite evidence of [God's] woid 
quoting diem, 

"Wc will never believe you until we see Gtxi plainly; whereupon 
a 1 m>]| of lightning seized them.” [Q 2:55] And there is [God’s || word, 
quoting Moses; 

' Wilt Thou destroy us aft on account of what some base ones 
here did?" [Q 7:155] 

And there is [God's] word: “They had demanded From Moses 
something greater than that.^ for they said. ‘Show us God plainly 1 ." 
10:4:153] 

2- The second [reason giving assurance of the vision to believers [ 
is thar God Most High linked the vision to ihe stability of the moun- 
tain [i.e,, Qur’azi 7: 1 43b], and the stability of the mountain is with 
reference to its being a ‘possible reality'. Therefore, in the same way, 
what is linked to the stability of the mountain also would be a 'pos- 
sible reality”, so rhe vision is a "ijossibk reality 5 . 

An objection has been raised not granting that [God] linked the 
vision to something ‘possible 1 , but rather to something ’impossible'. 
[This is] l>eciiuse He linked the vision to the continuing stability of 
the mountain while n was already shaking, [This is] because if the 
conditional ’ : if" clause should be put in the past tense then it would 
become future in meaning; that is, ’if [the mountain] should become 
stable in the future, then in the future you will see Me 1 * But it cer- 
tainly did not become stable in a future lime duration, otherwise, 
die occurrence of the vision would already have fiecoine necessary, 
because w r hat rests on a condition must take plate upon the occur- 
rence of die condition tbai completes in itself the causal action of 
the cause, MS 1 96b For the condition introduced by the con- 
j und inn, “if', is a condition by which the causal action of the cause 
would be fulfilled. But the occurrence of the vision was not realized. 


*’ MS gi: Lc.. he would not have known of its impoasibility. 

M MS jd: l.e., for ihe sake of his peti^Le. daintily, lb at bis petite might ksaow 
the impossibility of ihr vision. 

w l.c.. greater than bruising down a Book Ir-run heaven. 
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by fhc consensus [of scholars!, because the mountain did not remain 
stabEe, as it was necessarily shaking and changing, since there was 
no inter mediate condition between the two stales [i.e. t its continu- 
tug stability and the changed destruction]. So then, the mountain, 
at the time Cod linked the vision ro its eon tinning stability, was 
already shaking and changing, and for the mountain to remain sta- 
ble in view of nts being in the process of change would have been 
impossible. Thus, linkage [of the vision] to [the mountain’s stabil- 
ity] does not demonstrate the possibility of the vision, because the 
linkage to an im|>n$sible condition would not demonstrate the pos- 
sibility of what is Conditioned. 

The Imam [F-D Razi] answered [this objection] by granting that 
the mountain,, in that case* would be in pmcesa of change; but tile 
mountain, an a mountain, lu validly may be considered to tie quies- 
cniL What ss set forth in the [Qur'an] verse is nothing other Lilian 
the mountain itself And regarding what it is thal requires the impos- 
sibility of the mountain remaining quiescent, that is the [actual] 
occurrence of the motion-change. So then the sum of what is set 
forth in the verse' 1 is the basis for certainty in rlie [mountain’s! sta- 
bility, and nothing thai would be a, basis Tor the impossibility of the 
| mountains] stability is mentioned in the verse, So. ii is necessary 
to accept the certainty [of Lhe mountain’s stability, acid consequently 
of the vision]. 

An objection to [Razi’s. interpretation] as raised, that what is set 
forth in the verse is the fact of the quiescence while die mountain 
was being observed, — referred to in [God’s] word, "If |the mountain] 
continues stable in its place 'k [Qur'an 7:1 45b] 51 — not the certainty 
of quiescence that is concomitant to the material quiddity of the 
mountain when there is no condition requiring change, 

[Answering this last objection; Isfahani says], “But [you sec],. that 
[scriptural] situation does require a change," and with [the changef 
there is no possibility for the certainty of quiescence-’’ 


v " 1. and T, with MS Ganeit SftQHa, read, [in]:s ba-jth huwa jabal]- The MS 
reading, [Iji-rnii huwa jaljiill, with the ulber reinJiiJf; in a ^Icbe-, is Irar to Lin? Le\l 
in Radi's Atlthafsaly jJ|J. 1UI H 

Jl MS [5]: Namely, (be essence of tht muuntaiii. 

’■ L, T aud MS Garren 9B9Ha have only Lts+- [condiiionid] premise diuue, but 
tbe MS nrJkFi ("he consequence. 

M I. and T irtpeat th* noun Hl .rhange' ,: [h 3 .rji.L 1 h], hut (lie MS us^s a prnnoiLti. 
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3 . [God’s \ word is: “Faces that day shall radiate brightness as 
they look to their 1 jirdT [Qur'an 73 : 22 ~ 23 ] The point of the argu- 
ment that includes this quotation 1 * is that the looking' 1 , 383 either 
a) is a way of referring to the vision [of deity], or 
bj it reters |in general] to the turning of eyes toward a, visual 
object in order to look at it. The hist [alternative] is die meaning 
sought for, but the second [alternative] would allow [the vcnse| to 
bear its literal sensed' and thus the f verse | would be predicated upon 
the vision * that is, it would be like [he cause of the gazing in the 
verse’s second meaning. This liberation [i.e., from obscuring factors] 
and application to both the cause anti the intention of the causal 
agency arc the best of reasons lor using metaphorical language. 

An objection [to this point] has been raised that the gazing would 
not demonstrate that there is a vision. Accordingly, it could be said 
by anyone, “I looked up at the crescent moon* but did not see it. 1 ” 
Now, if the gazing should not demonstrate that there is a vision ^ 
then it would not indicate definitely that the s vision f is the intended 
meaning. Rather, it is possible that the intended meaning should 
be something else, on the ground that it would have some other 
intepretation, 

This [possibility of another interpretation] would be that the word 
“favor gilt” [ilT] 1 " should be predicated as the singular of “favor 
gifts.” Then [the verse’s] meaning would be, “Faces that day shall 
radiate brightness as they look up for [the favor gift of] then 1 Iiord,” 
MS I9?a that is> “as they anticipate [it].” [Q 75:22 23] Or, it is 
possible [here] that the intended meaning [of the verse] has been 
conveyed by the omission of an annexed word, namely, <L thc reward.” 
Then the meaning would be, . . radiate brightness as they look up 
anticipating [the reward] of t licit Lord,” 

Objection is again raised that both of these interpretiitioilS are 
false. The first [interpretation] (a) is false because expectant waiting 
i$ a cause of worry, but the verse leads up to a display of favors. 
And the second [interpretation] (bj is false because looking up for 


M I. and T do Jirn add a pronoun here, while tbs MS -anil MS Clamrl 
do add one, die funner of feminine: gender and the laiter masculine. 

M L 3&3 gl: Kt'canse the turning of [he pupil of die eye to the (hing to be wen 
DfiCailatn th-ilt [God] be i:i gome direction and »mc place. 

" The MS hiu a relative pronoun in pJaee cd ihr word 'Vision" [ruVahJ. 

* 7 [ilaT pi.: [alii ^ This b iteans ‘'a favor/' It is not a prepnsLtLivn . 
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the reward inevitably conveys the meaning of right of the reward, 
because a turning of the eyes toward the reward without there being; 
any siglu of it would not be a favor at all. And iT it should have 
been necessary ft n conceal die vision, then concealment ol the reward 
most certainly would amount to an increase in the concealment witta 
out any [additional] proof and that would not be admissible. 

The answer ho the objection against the first interpretation] is 
[hat the verse indicates that the state to which [God] who is praised 
and exalted rdc rred in His word. ' ‘Faces that day shall radiate bright- 
ness . . r |Q_ 75:22] M precedes the state of permanency tor the 'People 
of i he Garden 1 in the Garden and for the 'People of the Fire 1 in 
die Fire, as is shown in the word of [God] Most High: 

"Faces twisting with gloom that day will assume the worst mis- 
fortune that might be done them/' |Q_ 75:24-25] That is, they will 
be assuming that something will be Hone to them of such severity 
and horror that it will be a misfortune and disaster that crushes the 
very tames of oilers back. And when the 'People of the Fire 1 were 
situated permanently in the Fin:, indeed, lhaL worst misfortune was 
done to them. 

Now, since that other [second) state had preceded their perma- 
nent situation, the waiting for | divine] favor after receiving good 
news about it would be happiness that brings on radiant brightness 
of face. Waiting such as that would not call lor [anyone's] worry, 
as waiting to receive the favor and gift of a king does not cause 
worry [for anyone] when [the gift] is certain to reach [that person]. 
On the other hand > the waiting for punishment after being warned 
of its coming would amount to deep gloom that brings on violent 
contortion of face, that is, grimaces of extreme despair as when wait- 
ing Lo be punished by a king when punishment by him is certain. 

Further, [answering to the objection against the second interpre- 
ts lion]., there would be no need to conceal the vision when looking 
op to the reward in the sense of happy anticipation. This Ls because 
die ‘looking* is a term referring either to the vision itself or to the 
turning of the eyes, and the turning of the eyes means 'to the reward' 
after being given the good news, in anticipation T 187 of its com- 
ing as a [divine] Favor, as we have explained. 


k ' L and T j^ve only the first tialf of ihe stacenniril 75:22 rally); tilt VfS and 
MS Garrett 939H& quote it entirely. 
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4. [God’s] word is: “Never! Far from their Lord on that day 
| all theaters! shall he curtained away,” | Qur’an 83:15] MS 197b 
The point or the argument here is dial [God] Moss High gave notice 
tor [cheating] unbelievers by a threat in His word, L 384 “Never! 
Far from their fjord on that day fche cheaters] shall be curtained 
away.” And that demonstrates that (he 'believers’ on that day will 
not be curtained away from their Lord. If it should be otherwise, 
then the notice for the [cheating] unbelievers in the threat, “Far 
from their I/>rd on that day [all cheaters] shall be curtained away", 
would have no value. And if the believers on that day will not be 
curtained away from their Lord, then they will see Him, 

b, As for the second [main part of the doctrine of the assured 
vision.], namely, that |God[ shall he seen without any form being 
registered ol what IS seen in the rye, or arty contact being made of 
an Outstrearning ray [of vision] with the object of sight, and the con- 
sequent occurrence of a general hieing about in direcdon [to look], 
this is according to what you have come to know: that [God] Most 
High is holy and distinct from any directionality, that He is absolutely 
free from any limitation of locality, and that He is exalted beyond 
the notion of any general facing about to behold Him. 

An inference [by a disputant] has been made to truthful doctrine, 
[but] by means of a spurious argument. A summary of Ids argu- 
ment is that a body is something visible, and that is because we see 
whatever is long and broad.' 1 Now. a long object of vision would 
not be an accidental quality, because if it should be an accident, it 
would subsist in a substrate, and it has been established that a body 
is composed of indivisible atoms, which are actual exigents. [Merel 
length then l,:i either 

a) would subsist in one of the atoms of which the body is 
composed, so that atom would be greater in size than one that is 
not long, and so would be capable of division, and thus would be 
a body, this being contrary to what is assumed, or 


i6 Tin* MS adds 'Ueep” [Wq] 

r " E^ the MS and MS tparrett 5301 [a read ‘'[something] long" lal-tawfj], T 
switches l-u the ndajil form, '‘length” (fulf Note that then; is evidently conceptual 
OQHfaskii] here, At (irvl the “Sony bbject d" vision" is contrived tv be suljsLanlii-r, 
not accidental, Then tlie rati of its kmstli becomes the Jbcus of discussion. Lenelti 
l>eing aocident^] in nature, a subset a, l e is sought, which contradicts. the openinG; 
Elements. 
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b) it would subsist ia more ihim one atom, in which esse 
the accident would subsist in multiple ■substrates, which would be 
impoasible- 

MorCOvcr, an accident Such as color is something visible, so an 
accident and a substance together have commonality in the validity 
of a vision. Now, for a judgment of commonality there must be a 
cause having commonality. And the validating cause for the vision 
is the ‘commonality' between substance and accident; 01 hut there is, 
no commonality between them except, ‘temporal origination’ and 
^existence*. 57 'Temporal origination’ is not suitable to be a cause 
because it is something nonexistent! af being a term referring: to exis* 
tence preceded by nonexistence, and the nonexistenlial is not suit- 
able to be a cause. Therefore, ‘existence 1 as determined to be the 
factor, and existence is the validating cause for the vision . Furthermore., 
‘existence’ is a causal factor having commonality between both the 
Necessary Existent and whatever es a possible reality. Thus the Val- 
idating cause 1 for the vision is realized in the 'Necessary Existent 1 * 
so there is assured validity for the vision of [God]- 

[Our] objection is raised to this [argument] in that we do noi 
grant that what is long 6 * would be an object of vision. Rather, the 
object of vision is a Composition of individual substances which arc 
brought together with each other, MS 19Ha and the composition 
is an accidental quality subsisting in the parts meeting together, so 
what is seen is an accidental quality, not a substance. The validity 
of the vision [i.c,, present certainty regarding the future vision] has 
no need for a cause, for the validity of the vision is nonexistcntial,^ 4 
and what is nonexistential has no need lor a cause. Even if it should 
be granted that the validity of the vision would have need for a cause, 
still wc would not grant that the cause necessarily would have to be 
something having commonality and existence. If two different causes 44 


M The MS and MS Garreu/Yabuda. 1-ttifi reverse the order to be aocidenl- 
Kuf^lanoe. 

52 Here 1 he MS is alone in reversing ihe order of' rhe [wo preceding nouns. 

T jigiaiH reads [at-faQ in contras* to [al^Wfl] in the ocher sources c&ed. MS 
Garrett supplier a gloss beli-r-wd to -read: ^sy non v inous at fmvr-^dif 

awwalan], The fliciss may refer lo the tin^.nal concept td a “lotig/tall object of 
vision"' bein^ a substactrt, not an accident. 

w L gl: Indeed, it is a poambility, and a possibility is nonnusicntial, as in the ear- 
lier seel Jon on poaubility, [BL t, Sect, L, Gh. t, Topic 3.| |Fruin IsJhhani’s (?1 Taqm\ 
'■" 1, and T read, “two chinep"' [aJ-&hay'Byn’| . The MM and MS- Garrett 9£t9Ha. 
read, “two causes" 1 [ai-sabubaynl, which n-adinj^ appears to fit the cause/ effect con- 
cede better, 
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had shared it] an *-lFb>c:t that was of a single species then we would 
have granted that the cause would necessarily have a commonality, 
hut we Ho not grant that temporal origination is not suitable to be 
a cause. Your [the opposing disputant's] statement that temporal 
origination is nonexistential is granted, Hut then your statement 
continues L 3fi5 that what is noncxistential is not suitable to be 
a cause. We hold that that position is impossible because the non- 
exritcnsial is indeed suitable as a cause for the noncxistential, and 
as the validity of the vision is noncxisteiUial, si is admissible for [the 
vision's validity] to be the caused cUcct"*' of something nonexiiten- 
tial. So it. would lie admissible lhaL temporal origination, even if it 
is nonexistential, should be a cause for the validity of the vision, 
which is itself noncxistential. 

Now, if ir is granted that the validating cau.sc is Existence', t licit 
why would you not say that the fact that it occurs as a prerogative 
of [God] Most High would imply that the validity may occur [in 
other contexts]? So why would it not be admissible that the vision 
of Elim the Most High he something prevented on account of the 
cessation of some condition or the existence of some hindrance? For 
just as when fin effect becomes realized it can be deduced that some- 
thing requiring it has Occurred, so also it can be deduced that a 
condition exists or a hindrance has ceased. Thus it may be that the 
material quiddity of God Most High or (he material quiddity of otic 
of His attributes stands as hindrance to the validity of the vision, 
One fact that would verify this [theory] is that the living nature [i.e., 
of humankind | is the validating cause for both moral stupidity and 
evil desire, but [in contrast] the living nature of God Most High is 
not a validating cause for either of them, Now this [U\, rejection 
of both human traits | is either 

aj because the commonality [of the two kinds of living 
natures] is only in the terminology* 7 or 

b) because the two have a commonality in meaning, but 
that die material quiddiLy of the One who is the Truth 6 * or the 
material quiddity of one of His attributes excludes both of these 
[human traits from the assuredness of the vision]. Moreover, upon 


L,. T and MS Garrett 989Hi* read, £ 'the elteex of 1 *, [madfJah] while (he MS 
GrtiitS thh word, 

MS 15 ]: Ajnd thus would not be a validating cause. 
w L, T and MS Garrett 939 Ha read, "the One (vhu is die Truth” [al-haerq], 
while iht: MS re-urffa, L, God Most HigIT 
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both the above premises that | latter conclusion would] be admissi- 
ble in this problem. 6 ® 

Eaydav/i said: L 385,. T 187 

Mit'Ut&litk arguments at vammd 

Kfu‘tazihh arguments [at variance with the doctrine of the beatific 
visibility of God] are leased cm the points that follow. 

a. [God's] word is: “No sight perreives Him.” [Qjifan 6:103a] 

The answer [to this point] is 

1 . that the perception is a comprehensive recognition, but there 
is no implication that excluding the virion from the aspect of being 
a comprehensive recognition would exclude it absolutely; anti 

2. the meaning of the verse is that though the eyes of all arc 
looking they shall not all perceive Him, which is not inconsistent 
with [the fact of] there being perception for some, 

b. [God a] word is: “You shall never see Me”, [Qur’an 7: 143a] 
with the word “‘never 11 being thrrr to declare it eternal. 711 

The answer [to this point] is that this argument is impossible. 

c. [God’s] word is: u To no human being has God ever spoken 
except by inspiration...” [Qur’an 12:51] Tine verse excludes the 
vision at the time of speaking, so it should be excluded at any other 
time for the lack of a statement showing any distinction. 

The answer [to this point] is that inspiration is speech that is 
heard swiftly, equally whether the speaker 3s curtained off from the 
hearer or not. 

d. lie who is Praiseworthy regarded the desire to behold Him as 
a great presumption, and formulated a warning and a rebuke againsr 
it, for He said: 

“They demanded of Moses something more presumptuous yet 
when they said, 'Show' us God plainly’, then a lightning bolt seized 
them in their wrongdoing.” [Q 4:155] And, 

'"Those who have no hope of meeting Us have said, ['Why is it 
that no angels have been sent down to us, or (hat we do not see 
our I xird? 1 . . .]” [Qur’an 25:21] 


* MS [It.], the vision of Hiin. 

T-J T rcad^, "(0 Jiiakc the- cKeJurioti eternal.** pi-Ta. J btd al-nafy]. Orficr sources used* 
L* MS CjhjtcIl 201SB. arid NfS- Garrett read, ^60 declare is. eternal 1 ' pj-ialisd]. 
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The answer is that this [demand to Moses] was Considered pre- 
sumpdon because they demanded it out of obstinacy and willful 
opposition 

e. Having sight in this present world ts <1 necessary result: 

J , if the sense organs are healthy, and 

2, if the given concrete object is admissible as a visual object 
and it is located in front of the %-iewer, just as an animal's body 
which is driven before him or which he governs, and jus l as acci- 
dental qualities and a sensatc lorm lacing him arc perceived in A 
mirror, and 

3. if the object is nor too near, or remote, or line* or small, 
and [if] there is no curtain l>etween the two ol them [i.e., viewer 
and object]. But if ii should be otherwise, then admittedly it would 
be possible for high' 1 mountains to be light in our practice that we 
would not see. The last six [examples, i.e,, in 2. and 3.] cannot be 
considered here with reference to the visibility of God Most High. 
But, assuming that the health of the sense organs is a present con- 
dition, i- 38 fi and if the visibility of Him were something quite 
sure, then the necessary result would be that we would see Him 
How, But the conclusion is false, so the premise ss likewise. 

The answer to this point is that what is absent to sense is no( like 
what is present to the observer. So it may be that the visibility of 
[God] is dependent upon a condition that is not now in occurrence, 
or docs not result necessarily from these [present] conditions. 

f. [God} Most High is not receptive to |a lace to face | con- 
frontation nor to the registry of a visual impression, hut every [other J 
visual object is something 10 look at and [that] makes an imprint 
upon the observer. 

The answer [to this point] is that the major premise would be 
impossible, and the two claims of necessity in [this point] arc invalid, 
because 

I. thinking people disagree about this question, and 

2- it contradicts i.he fact, that it is God who holds us in His 

sigh). 


The adjective, [shih-iq&H] h added ieq T and MS framed 90$IIh, hur 

is not present in s. or MS Garrett 
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Isfahan* says: L 386, T I &B, US 1 98a 

Mu'tazHah arguments at va rmncf- 

Mu'tazisah arguments 7 at variance: with the doctrine of the divine 
vision] are based on six points. 

a. [God's] word is: “No sight perceives Him.” |_Q fiilOSaJ The 
argument on thri point has two aspects. 

L The first [aspect I is that preceding this verse |jusn quoted I 
there is [God’s] word: “That One is God, your Master; no other 
deity is there than He, the Creator of every thing, — therefore , wor- 
ship Him, — and He exercises lull control over every thing." [Q,6:102] 
Then comes the verse, ;t No sight perceives Him . . Following this 
is His word: . . hut lie perceives tiieir looking; He is kind and 

fully informed." [0,6:103b] 

Each of these two statements | which precede and follow the verse 
being discussed] are set forth as a presentation of divine praise, and 
so (his [medial] verse should also be one reflecting praise, MS J9Bb 
because to set what is not praise between two statements of praise 
would be weak and considered improper, since then the case would 
be as when (hey say, “So and so is an illustrious man, Veracious in 
handling bread, anti a most worthy gentleman f' 75 Now, if the exclu- 
sion of human sight from perceiving I lim should be considered as 
in His praise, then the affirmation of it would be considered as His 
being imperfect, but to ascribe any imperfeetioai to God Most High 
is impossible. 


71 Written more iltun a century cadier, Razi’s, version of (his epithet pip. cil., 
j>_ L1-J2] end* with heavy acridity: *So mil so is a most illustrious man, vnrackHis 
in handling bread. a Preceptor for the hour iil-nzis Hdl al-khntw nstadh aJ- 

wajqt]!" Tn working over Rari's report* of the detain, along with ihis school stylo 
book narrifk, Isfahani would have remembered what surely he must have received 
is jrood advice Jtiim his tutor father, ''''he careful what ■sou say when working for 
a ruler®'’ Thus, we surmise that Isfahan! fortunaErly softened Raii’j sharp ct>ding. 
to become; “a most worthy gentleman! 71 

As a footnote to this footnote, Malirrmd Isfahan! sufceqftlly completed writing 
hia com men (ary for his patron the Via mink king al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad in 
the latter part of the eight wars of Lhc-ir friendship between 72-2/ 1332 and 7-1 1 / L3-1D. 
Now, fcfihaiu's compatriot and parallri as a strident df 'a student of Baydawi, ^Adud 
a! ’Din ]ji, had become rich Liml littliOuS a. lecturer bock in Kit man, Peis jit. Bui 
apparently 1*10 one hart warned him about unguarded! words when around pnlLrLral 
rulers. Thus, 1 rouble broke otn between hi and the nilei who then imprisoned him 
in the castle ti unw oiL It very weil could he that a sharp and unguarded pen or 
tongue had brought 3[i into ihU imuhie, where he found no pardon in the ruler's 
heart, finally riving in prison., 1332 or 7o6/L^jj. 
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2, The second jaspcct of this point] is that [God’s] word, il No 
sight perceives Him’\ requires that the searching eyes of all the mul- 
titude should not perceive Him at any moment in time. For ns to 
say that eyes shall perceive Him would be LO contradict ourselves if 
we then should say than ryes shall not perceive llitn, the contra- 
diction being formally indicated by the fact that each of the two 
statements is used to falsify the other. The troth of otic of the two 
contradictory' propositions implies 73 that the ocher is lake. So the 
truth of [God’s] word. lL IVo sight perceives Him”* would necessarily 
falsify onr saying that all sight shall perceive Him. And the false- 
hood of chal would necessarily imply the falsehood [of our state- 
ment] if we should say that then the eyes of one or two will perceive 
Hirrq because there is no statement showing a distinction. 7 * 

a. -a, The answer [of Raydawi to this problem] k that perception 
is "comprehensive recognition’ , which is being able to see a thing 
horn all sides. Tts source meaning comes from the idea of overtak- 
ing, hut comprehensive recognition is realized only with a visual 
object which has a number of sides. Thus, the meaning of the verse 
is the exclusion of any vision [of the deity] through ‘comprehensive 
recognition’, But the exclusion of the vision through comprehensive 
recognition docs not imply the exclusion of the vision absolutely: lor 
(lie vision through comprehensive recognition is more specific than 
the vision in an absolute sense, and exclusion of something specific 
does not imply a general exclusion. 

A further answer is that the meaning of the verse is that not all 
i hose looking will perceive [GchI], I hai is because ‘those looking’ 
are plural atid are defined by (hr definite article, anti thus [die mean- 
ing] has a general reference, so it is not inconsistent with there taring 
perception by some of those looking. 

The rebuttal to the first reply is that [Raydawi’s] starcmerK that 
perception means to see a thing L 387 from ah its sides is not 
true. For people will say, Ft l perceived the fire”, or, “1 perceived 
someth mg", and (hey do not mean by (beso statements that the sight 
of them was from all sides. Rather, ihe true answer would be that 
God Most High has excluded perception by a sight the precondition 


I A T -ititd Mft Garrett £$9Ha read, ' , 'L^rLp]iep l:, [yasLaJzLrn], hut Lin: MS leads, 
"ts * necessary cause implying^ [ntiljib musiaJzim]. 

3+ l.e, , (l)p argument perhaps is saying that pcrcepuotL of God in the pamal as 
ruled out, hoi this should iku eLLrnirmLe it ha (he singular or the dual. 
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of which would be the imprinting of any likeness or the projection 
or any rays of vision [i,e,, to make contact with an object of vision]. 
But by this. it is not implied that there would be the exclusion of 
any stale that would occur after unC of ihe&e two things had taken 
place M but without the other one of them having taken place/ 11 

b. The second [point in the Mu'tazilah argument against the 
divine vision] is |God’s| word to Moses: "You will never sec Me. 11 
[Qur’an 7:143] The | imports] it] aspect of the argument here is that 
(he word, “never”* implies ihe eternity of the exclusion* on the indi- 
cation of [God's] word: “Say [to them], ‘You shall never follow us. 1 '' 
[Q43:13] So, ;God] excluded the vision forever in MS 1 99a the 
case of Moses; ihus* the exclusion of it in the case of others is implied, 
since there is no statement showing a distinction. 

b. -a. 'Hie answer is that this argument is impossible, in that we 
do not grant that the word, "never 11 , is to make the exclusion some- 
thing eternal/ 7 hut rather to emphasize the exclusion, as shown in 
[God's] word: “And they would never, ever, wish for it, because of 
what their own hands bad rushed to do.” [Q £>2:7] It is made a 
restrict Son by His declaration, "ever/ 11 In spite of this [restriction] it 
was not necessary to mate the exclusion eternal* because they wished 
for it in the Hereafter on the ground that to exclude the vision for- 
ever [from them | would not logically require the denial of the vision's 
validity, 

c, [God's] word is: "To no human being has God ever spoken 
except by inspiration, or from within curtained privacy, or by send- 
ing a messenger and thereby’ giving inspiration , . [Qur'an 42:51] 
The [important] aspect of the argument is that [God] Most High 
excluded any vision [of Himself | at the time of the speaking. Indeed 
He excluded any form of address except by one of the three meth- 
ods; by inspiration, from behind a curtain, or by sending an apos- 
tle, and each of these [methods] necessarily implies the absence of 
any vision. ‘Inspiration ' was not a face to lace conversation arid so 
was not in. conjunction with a vision, ‘Speaking from behind a cur- 
tail/ obviously implies the absence of a vision. And the ‘sending of 
a messenger who was inspired' indicates the absence of any face to 


MS gl: [J.ej, with respect to awrreelvtg, 

16 MS gJ: with rcs|>ccl to God Most High. 

3J L,T aud MS Garrett yB&Ha indude the phxnsr, "but la the raidu- 

sjoty' jb^l ii-UL J kid al-aafyh while The MS amirs k. 
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face conversation which in turn implies ihc ahsence of any vision. 
Further, if I he exclusion ol ihe vision is established at the lime of 
the speaking, then the vision becomes excluded at other times, since 
there is no statement showing a distinction, 

c. -a. The answer [to this point | is that we do not grant that [Cod] 
excluded the vision at the lime of the speaking. The statement [of 
the Mu c tazilah] is that it b because He excluded any fonn of address 
except by one of Lilt 1 three methods. We say that that is granted. 
Their statement is that each of these three [methods] would require 
i he absence of any vision; font [to us] this premise is impossible. 
Their statement, that the inspiration would not be given in a face 
to face meeting, is impossible, because inspiration is speech that is 
(prickly heard, equally whether the shaker k curtained off from the 
hearer or not, 

d. [Godj Most High regarded the desire to behold Him as a great 
presumption, and formulated a warning and a rebuke against it. 
[God] said.. 

iC The People of the Book will demand that you bring down to 
them a book T 1EJ9 from heaven, but they had demanded of 
Moses something more presumptuous yet when they said. Show us 
God plainly 1 , then the lightning holt .wi/«l thfm in their wrongdo- 
ing,” [Qur'an 4:153] [God] also said: 

"Those who have no hope of meeting Us have said, ‘Why is it 
that no angels have been sent down to us, or that wc will not see 
our Lord?' Indeed, they have been arrogant In themselves and 
extremely presumptuous.” [Q 2b:2 \ | L That is to say, the 

unbelievers asked, ‘“Why is it no angels have been sent down £o 
us 1 - -to tell us that the Prophet* is a messenger, MS 199b ‘or 
that we will not sec our Lord\ — -so that He may command us to 
follow [the Prophet] and believe in him?” Then God Most High 
took an oath," 1 for He said, "Indeed, they have been arrogant in 
themselves'* „ in demanding the vision, and in that they' have been 
“extremely presumptuous”, [Q. 25:21] that is, they have very greatly 
exceeded their proper bounds It: their demand tor die vision. Moreover, 
[Cod] said. “Because you [unbelievers] said to Moses, ‘We will never 


MS gt Muhammad, peace upon him. 

'' [Le.], when He said, ‘‘Indeed they have been arrogant . . . 1 \ [la-qad istakbaml 
because (lie particle |la-l is a correlative! of die- elided oath, namely, [the word], 
"AE&h”, [and it is] iiiyimrd to be, “By /\tlah, indeed rhry have beem arrogant.” 
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believe you until we see God plainly', therefore the lightning bolt 
sciv.fd you even as you were looking around. :: | Qur'an 2:55| 
Therefore, [tell the Mi/cazilah. [hat] it has been established that 
a demand for the vision would have arrayed against it bat \ s pun- 
ishment and blame > so, there can be no certainty of a vision. 

d- a. I he answer (tn the Mu'tzzilah's point] is that this was eon* 
sidered greatly presumptuous because their demand for the vision 
was out of obstinacy and willful opposition, since they demanded 
the vision in this [present] world, before ( Jod Most High would have 
created in them the kind of sight (hat would have empowered them 
co Ik- hold Him [he Most High. And, indeed® the regarding of [their 
attitude] as greatly presumptuous and the formulation of the warn- 
ing and rebuke was against that very [obstinacy and willful opposi- 
tion]; it was not [merely] on account of (he demand for the vision, 
taken as a matter of general application, This [aspect of the story] 
es on the evidence®' that [GodJ Most High put the blame oil the 
unbelievers for their kick of hope of meeting God in the Hereafter, 
where He said, “And those who have no hope of meeting Us have 
said . , T [Q 25:21] Therefore, it demonstrates that the termination 
of [their] hope for the vision of God Most High was on the occa- 
sion of His placing the blame [upon them]. 

Thus, it is known that the vision of [Cod] in the Hereafter is 
assured and valid. If it should be otherwise, then the termination of 
hope lor a vision of Him would be admissible as a matter of gen- 
eral application 

e. Having sight in this world, that is, of those visual objects about 
us, necessarily results if eight conditions are fulfilled: 

1. that the sense organs of sight be healthy; if these sense organs 
arc not healthy then vision docs not necessarily result. 

2 . that a given concrete thing must be admissible as a visual 
object; for anything that cannot possibly lue a visual object will not 
Ik seen. 

3. that the special correlation between an observer and a visual 
object must be as that of an animal's body driven by the observer, 


1,1 T heL^hLeiss this point by the insertion of ‘"indeed/ jirtciij 
*• L n:;ids, “with ili evidence” [LTshShidiiu],, T and MS Gairell read, 

"with the cvidmce’ : |bt-shah5dah], and tht MS reads, "The evidence for if |3h3Shi- 
dtdiu], and is so vowel led (with gloss, “che be^ning of ^ sentenct” [mubtaik 1 ]). 
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or as when h visual object is under the control of a person facing 
it, just as accident that subsist in a body facing an observer are 
under the control of their substrates* and as the sensate form in a 
mirror faciitg the observer, by bis I taxing subsistence in the facing 
mirror, is under the control of the mirror. 

4 that the visual object should not be tuo near, 

0- that the visual object should not he too remote, 

b- that the visual object should not he too fine. 

7. that the visual object should not be too small. 

that there should nut be MS 200a any curtain between 
the observer and the visual object. 

We know for a certainty that we do (tot see an object when any 
one of these conditions is lacking, and that we do see it il these con- 
ditions arc met. Otherwise* that is. if the sight of an object should 
not result necessarily when These conditions exist, then admittedly it 
wculd be possible for mountains and people to be m our presence 
without our seeing them. The last six conditions, namely, a direct 
correlation and anything governed by it, being not too near* L BSS 
not too remote* not 100 fine, not too small, and there being no inter- 
vening curtain, of these, none Can pOSiibily have reference to the 
vision of God Most High. These six have reference only to what 
normally exists in some specific regionally and some limited local- 
ity; buE, God Most High lar transcends any such rcgionality and lim- 
ited locality. Two conditions remain: the health of the sense organ, 
and the admissibility of a given object an the visual object. Now, 
assuming that health prevails in the sense of sight, then if the vision 
of [God] should be .something; valid [and admissible |, then rhe neo 
essary ixssull would be that we should see God Most High, on account 
of the present occurrence of the two conditions. Bui she conclusion 
is false* so the premise is likewise, 

c.-a. The answer |to the Mu^azilahJ is chat what is invisibly absent 
1'rom sense, namely, God Most High, i.$ not like what is visibly pre- 
sent. So it may be that the vision of [God] Most High depends upon 
some condition not presently being attained* namely, something that 
God Most High creates in human sight by which it is empowered 
to he hold Him. Or* [the condition] may be chat the vision does not 
occur necessarily when these conditions are realized, indeed, that the 
vision takes place by the creative act of God Most High, with the 
right conditions as [merely logical necessary] apparatus. But no vision 
results necessarily merely because the [logical] apparatus for it exists. 
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fl The . 1 sixth [point in the Mu^tazilah argument against the div- 
ine vision] is iliiU |God| Most High tlo^es, not accept ihe frame of 
reference of Yimfmritaliori or [that] of 'visual imprinting*, sracc con- 
frontation and visual impression are necessary concomitants of cor- 
poreality, and God Most i [igh is uanscendendy free from corporeality. 
Therefore, it is a certainty that God Most High does not accept 
confrontation or visual imprinting. But every 'visual object* is some- 
thing that confronts and makes a visual impression upon the observer, 
by inherent necessity, Therefore, God Most High is not a ‘visual 
object'. 

h-a, lliis [point] is answered by denying the major premise, in 
that we would not grant tliat every ‘visual object' is something that 
confronts, and make^ a visual impression on the observer. Moreover, 
the claim that there is necessity in the major premise is invalid, 
because of the difference of opinion among thinking people about 
whether it is true, and thinking people do not differ concerning the 
(ruth of an inherent necessity. Furthermore, the point is answered 
by the fact that what you have $ei forth m the major premise is 
inconsistent with the fact that it is God Most High who holds us in 
His sight, and so, between us and [GudJ Most High there is no con- 
IVonlalion nor visual imprinting. 
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SECTION 3; THE ACTS OF GOD AND THE 
ACTS OF MANKIND 

Tapk 1; (ht the acts of tiUBikUtd [ 

a. Varieties of the. majority Muslim poiition 

L Shaykh [Abu a!-Has>an al-Ash'ari] held that the aces of 
mankind nil lake place under the power of God Most High and arc 
creations of His. 

2- Qadi |Ahu RaLt ai- BaqillaniJ held lliat whether they are 
acts of obedience or disobedience is under the power of man. 

3. limm al-Hanmayn [al-Juwayni^ and Abu al-Husayn [al- 
Basri) and The philosophers held that they take place under the power 
of God Most High in man. 

4, Gntadh [Abu Ishaq aUIsfarayini] held that the effective cause 
in the act is a combination of the power of God Most High and 
the power of man. 

lx The MiCtapiak pviititm m moraf freedom and Us rejutatiart 

L The majority of the Mu'tazilah hold that man produces his 
an by hi:-; own free choice. But [our (Baydawi and Asha hr ah) posi- 
tion is that] this is impossible for a number of reasons; 

2. If abstention [from an action] should be impossible for 
| man) at the lime of the ac tion, then it would be compulsory and 
not voluntary. 

3. But if it should not he impossible, '!' 190 then his action 
would have: need for ait agent of preferra! as the necessary cause, 
otic that would not arise from mafikind. lest the argument should 
be forced into an infinite series and the compulsion of human ad ion 
would then be implicit. 


1 In [his Section 3 Hay'daw-i sld]*s chapter divisions and proceeds directly to top- 
ics ^vhich arc here called ^uesdorLS 1 ' pnasa 1 }]]. 
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4, IE [man] should produce his action by bis own free choice, 
then he would have knowledge of ad u s details, and so would com- 
prehend <he periods of rest interspersed in the gradual morion-change 
[of an airi] and would recognise the [appointed) ranges [i,c., of die 
periods of rest], 3 L 300 

b, If man should make a choice, and [if] his will should be 
contra ry to the will of God Most High, then the implication would 
be that the case was either 

a) the combining of both [wills] , or 
bj the removal of them both, or 

c) a pieferral wilhout a preferring agent. F*ir allhough [Gnd h $] 
power is more inclusive [i.e., than that rtf mart], nevertheless in rela- 
tion to this specific power object [Lc^ man's will], it would be on 
an equality. 

Isfahani says: L 390, T 19D, MS 2()0ab 

SECTION 3: THE ACTS OF GOD AND THE 
ACTS OF MANKIND 


| In this Section 3 BaydawiJ set forth six topics: 

1. On die acts of mankind, 2. [Cod] Most High is the agency 
that w p ilts moral phenomena in all creatures, 3. On predicating the 
good and the heinous, 4. [God] Moat High is under no obligation 
whatsoever, 5, [God's] acts are cot based on hidden purposes. 0, 
Obligations imposed are God's notice to humankind of a final life 
evaluation. 


Topic 1: On the acta of mankind 

a. Varieties of the majority Muslim position 

I. SEtnykh Ahu al-Hasan al-.Ash'ari held that all the arts of 
mankind 11 occur under the power of God Most High and are cre- 


? Cf tile Jiscnssinji] of Gu.' AtCitnk theory ol' time wish its. Atoms i>1' rrtl and of 
SrrtJual motion/thingt In Maj-Ld. FakJlfy's Islamk Octosiimaiilm , |jp. fEi 

1 MS |»L- |l.£.), Llurssse thiit Ait voLulLUry. [(toiH Jufjnuli'i tuinc'iVin-Laiy Otl Iji’s 
klais.'aifif \ 
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ations of His.* Mankind's poiv^r of autonomous. action ha a no efficacy 
over [man's] power object at all; 1 but rather, both [man’s] power 
and his power object operate under God Most High's power o! auto- 
nomous action. 

2. Qadi Abu ftakr [ahBaqillani] taught that the act itself takes 
place by the power of God Most High, while the circumstances of 
an act's obedience as in rh^ performance of th^ worship, or [Usj dis- 
obedience eis its adultery, Lire characteristics of the Ltct which lake 
place by the power of man, 

3. Itiiarn al-Haramayn [al-juwtvyju"|j aild Abu al-Husaym ;il- 
Basri and the philosophers held that the acts of man take place by 
power that God Most High has created within a man, for [God] 
Most High places, within man both a power of autonomous action 
and a with a ml thereupon that power and will become die 4 neces- 
sary cause 1 for the existence of their 'common object of power' [i 
the human aetj. 

4. Ustadh Abu EshiLiq al-lsfa raying taught that the ‘effective cause 1 
in an act is the sum of the power of tied and the power of man, 

b- '/7w MuUazifoh ffitshum a» moral Jrwdam and ih refutation 

1. The Mu'Ladlah all teach that man produces his act by his 
own free choice/ unquaiilicd by any necessity, 6 But the MuHazibb 
doctrine is ruled out ie>r a number of reasons: 


+ Glosses: I . MS: This is (he doctrine called "Compulsion 11 [jabrj . 

2. MS and L: [An act] i& inquired [maksuh] by man. UTiitt is meant by tib 
acquisition of it is that it closely associates, with his power and Iils wi|] h but in this 
[association main gains] no c-HeerKiz causality joyet tc| or entry imo its existence 
(ivcupi to hs is the subsiraif Tor it. This is [he doctrine of Abu al-Hasan alkAsJdari. 
[Itotti Jurjatii's commentary on Jjri's Mwxiqrf.] 

1 MS gl: But rather, Cod who is praised and eralced made it His custom to 
place within the creature the power of ' aununomous action and of voluntary choice, 
Sejj LT there should be [Krthinsr Lo prevent it |Gudl (hen plated [awjada] within [the 
creature] ilir action of a man to a) [the divine] power object and as bi something 
closely associated wtrSi them both [i.c.,. C5r>ri and man], Ibus, ibe acrion erf crca- 
turrfy man is 1) a creation of GcnJ as a unique thing and as a temporal origina- 
non f and il js 2 \ che creature's own by acquisition. 

4 Abu Ishaq Ibrahim Lbn Muhammad al-istissrayini, d. 4 1 tT/ 1 iH27 1 was a teacher 
of Ash'ari theology. L spells the name [al-lsiarini]. 

‘ MS ’’This b the doctrine called 'Autonomy 11 [qadstriyah, - (MS:; qadarahj- 
More that rhe root word is [qariar], or the 'panjaiLariamg derrer’ wirh God, and 
the ‘parti Luiarisicd act' with mankind, both of which implement the power of auto- 
nomous action, one divine and one human. 

* MS gl: I.e.. mart s production of his act is- not an obligation upon linn but il 
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2, if an act from which a man abstains should be made impos- 
sible ;u the lime of tile act, then the ttian would be under Compul- 
sion and his action would not be of his free choice. 

3. But if abstention ifom the act should not be math: impos- 
sible, shell his [abstaining] action would require some prcferral agency 
to tie the necessary cause, because of the impossibility' of giving pre- 
ference to one of the two terms in a possibility without there being 
a preferring agency. Moreover, that preferring agency as necessary 
cause may not be derived from man himself- Hus is so because if 
[the preferring agency] should be from [die side of] man himself 
then the division finto the foregoing alternatives in the case] would 
return, h would not result in an ijdinile series argument, but rather 
it would terminate without doubt with a preferring agency as the 
necessary causation not derivable from the act of man; and thus, 
'compulsion 1 would be implicit. 11 

An objection has been raised that the Muteilah hold that the 
meaning of Tree choice' [with reference to mankind] is that the two 
terms [i.c., cither to perlbrm an act or abstain from it] are equal in 
relation to | man’s] power of autonomous action by itself, and that 
[he necessity for one of them to occur is on account of [man's] will- 
ing intention. So, when an agency of preferral is obtained, namely, 
[man’s] MS 2Ula will, then the action becomes ‘necessary*, but 
when [the agency of prefcxral] is not obtained, then flhc particular 
action | is 'impossible 1 However, that [process] docs nol deny die 
■equality' of the two terms in respect to [man's] power ol autonomous 
action by itself. In that cane then, if abstaining from an act should 
l>e impossible for a man in view of [che preferring decision of hisj 
will, there would be no implication of 'compulsion’ L 391 or the 
lack of free choice 1 , That would he the implication only il the impos- 
sibility of abstaining from the act should be because il was without 
| the preferring decision of man's] will. 10 Rut* if [the impossibility of 
abstaining from the act] should he together with [the preferring deci- 
sion of man’s] will, then no, [the 'compulsion’ would not he implied]. 

The answer ]to the objector defending the Mirtazilah] is that what 
you have set forth about the Muhazilah is [only] the position of Abu 


is by his free choice. If he [p«jaLlis.-e-Ly] ■wills it, then be Joes il, urul if lie wills So 
leave- ii to the Writer of his destiny, (then likewise. he leaves il.] 

* MS- gl: Ecr-ause man is not independent in bis choice. 
rL ' The MS provides only the pronoun s-ntH* “wilhCiLtt it : ”, A 03 the fiGUn, 
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ai-Husayn al-BasrL it is not the doctrine of ail the rest of the Mu'la- 
zilah. Our [Isfahan! ’s] discussion ls a refutation of the doctrine of 
all the nest of the Mu'taziJah* not a refutation of [only] the teach- 
ing of Abu al-Husayn [al-Baari]. 

4. [The Mu'l&dlah doctrine of free choice is ruled out also 
because] if man should produce his act by his free choice* then he 
would have knowledge of its details. since, if it should be admissi- 
ble to produce an act by free choice without having such kimwl- 
edge* then the argument demonstrating the certainty' of God Mosi 
High's ] ever-present] omniscience would be invalidated. Now* since 
a universal ultimate purpose 1 would be inadequate [to explain J the 
occurrence of a particular fact]* because the relationship of a uni* 
versa! [purpose] to all particular [acts] would be equal and the occur- 
rence of any one of them would not be preferable Co the occurrence 
of any other* it is necessary, therefore, that a particular cud purpose 
should become realized, and that that particular end purpose should 
Ik 1 conditional upon knowledge of the particular details, 11 ' Thus, it 
would be an established certainty thal if [man] should produce his 
action by his own free choice* then, he would have knowledge of its 
[consequent] details. Man the creature would then Lave full com- 
prehension of [all] the periods of rest interspersed m slow gradual 
motion-change fi.e.* the periods of overt inactivity and activity in 
the course of a single action], and he would know [intimately] the 
particular domains of these periods of rest. But this conclusion would 
be false, because the agent of the slow gradual motion-change [of 
an action] has already placed a period of quiescence in some domains 
and motion-change in some others* even without any awareness of 
the periods of quiescence 81 or of their domains. 

Another objection has been raised that existential causation does 
not require that the existential cause should have knowledge of what 
has been made to exist. Further, there is no implied rejection of 


11 MS gl: [This is] the reason for \ Kaydbnvivl statement dibit [mbm| would have 
knovdedtgf of the [cawquenL] details [of his act] 

13 Ct'. Abode's yiefitmarhewi Eltrito III: 3 and VI 1:3-4 referring to choice in terms 
of universal ends and particular arts. Ciladnn from Bruce Anne, Reman and Afiio it, 
|jp, 1 1 '2 If Cf. also Auric's- reference to W.F.R. Hardie s Ariitotk's Ethical 
especially pp, HjSl r Fi , "Choke texict lire ongmauoxi of action”, acul pp. 21-0 JT„ '’NoEf 
an the PraetteaL Syllogism.'’ 

|A L and f read here [sak»naf|, while rhe MS and MS Garrett (!89Ha read 
[sukun]. 
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God Mosi High’s [ever-present] omniscience, because those who 
affirm the [divine] omniscience do not infer it [from rhe fact of" 
God's] existential causation, but rather from the properties and per- 
lection of [Ills] act. Yes* the existential causation [of an acl| together 
with a purpose docs necessitate knowledge, but general knowledge 
suffices. I lie motion-changes [he,, stages of an action] that issue from 
us | human beings] closely associated with a purpose for them arc 
[all] known to us in a general way. 

The answer [to this objection from the Mu'tazilah] is that the 
separate 14 particular details that take place [consequently] with an 
action issuing from the agent by’ his own purpose and free choice 
must become realized by means of a particular purpose, that par- 
ticular purpose being conditioned by particular knowledge. Thus, iho 
implication would be that if a parson should produce his action by 
his own free choice 5 then he would have knowledge of its | conse- 
quent] details. However, they [he,, presumably, the Mu'tazilah] have 
the right to rule out fan opponent’s] conclusion. Therefore [in their 
view], man would have knowledge of the particular details of his 
actions, but this particularized knowledge would not remain in his 
memory . >l MS 201b 

5, [The Muitazilah doctrine of free choice is ruled out also 
because] if a man should make a choice and his will should be con- 
trary- to the will of God Most High, in that [man the creature] had 
willed a body to be quiescent while God Most High had willed it 
to be in motion-change, then cither 

a) the will of both of them would take place, implying the 
joi ruing of a contradictory pair: or 

h) the will of [neither] one of them would take place, imply- 
ing the removal of a contradictory pair; or 

c) the will of One of the two but HOI tile other would take 
place, implying T 191 a preference without a preferring agent. 

Tb is would be so because, even though [God] Mtist High’s power 
of autonomous action is more general than man the creature’s power 


11 MS rritds [nl-rmiEaf^Julnh.]; 1. and T mut [jil-mynfi^ily'hp MS Garnett 
appears to hai'C an undbtted Iccfcr n, thus reading [al-Lnu.n.fi&jlai-i]. 

11 ll. gl: [dhuler] spik'd with a "V as whaL as [heUiJ by the bt-ari (J_c- F the me [li- 
my],, but when tr is sp^Lcd with an “i 1 ’ Ll is what is [stated] t>y the tmujue: the 
hrsi is intended lien:. 

The MS vocalizes the word with iL u’ : and adds as gloss: “that is. i:a his heart. 1 ' 
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of autonomous action, still in regard to a certain power object [these 
two powers f would be equal in their independence to exert effective 
causation upon that one power object. A single object L would 

he a true unit that does not admit of any variance, The tv to re , the 
two powers of autonomous action, in respect to what the existence 
of this object requires, would be equal, The variance would exist 
only in other matters external to this. meaning reference, and if dial 
is so, then any preference would be. impossible. 

An objection [by the Mu l tarilah] has been raised that the will of 
God Most High would actually take plaoc, and not che will of man, 
when the two power sources would cointide. But we, [say the 
Mirtarilah], do not giant chat the (wo powers would txr equal in 
their independence to exert effective causation upon that [single] 
power object, Rather, they would be dissimilar in their strength, and 
their weakness. Thus, the power of one [of them] would be able to 
move a given distance in a given period of time, but the power of 
another would not hr able ro do 30 in that same space of lime. 3 * If 
che two power* should be equal then the power objects would be 
equal, but they are not. 

Further, the weak party independently may perhaps be able to 
perform an act that the strong [party] is able to perform, while die 
strong party is able to hinder [the weak party] from that act, but 
| the weak one] is unable to hinder the strong, This argument is 
taken from the ‘proof of mutual prevention' 1 * that nullifies any the- 
ory that deity may be more than one. In that context the argument 
would be valid, because deities are assumed to l>e equal in power 
without any variance, but hero it is not valid , -* 

Baydawi said: L 392, T 1 91 


MiitsLyldh thfitrhu, "Autmitymy” m human ads 

The [Mu‘tazilali] argument [for autonomy in human acts] is based 
011 both reason and tradition. 


iL L alune of Hunter used omits ‘‘in. the same s,pa.Li- of time. 1 ' 
n The 'proof of 1 ill; luj.L prcvrnucm" [-ddil al-lantanu'] is the proof LtiHt if Qrwf of 
iwo pn^siEKLm is iru*, the other cjumul be, TllO phrase is i)CH in Jusjani’s Ta'nftf. 
TIk: word [rfLiniinii’J is explained in Lane's Lak&t as ■& synonym of [[ahajuz]. 

L gl: Because the power of man Is not equal 10 the power of God Most High, 
which is obvious from what has preceded 
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a, [Their argument from reason is dial] if mail the creature should 
not have Autonomous. choice * then the obligation [to dutiful living 
that is divinely] imposed upon hint would be inappropriate |and 
very repugnant]. Lt 

a, a. The answer [to the MuhazLIah] is that that point is one that 
is held in common [with other groups]. [This is so,] because the 
divine commandment comes with well- bal anted reasons, and any 
ambivalence on, [GotEs] part is impossible. When [God's] preference 
is indicated, it is a necessary duty'. Moreover, if [God’s preference] 
should be something the occurrence of which is well known., then 
it* occurrence would be necessary; il" it should he something the nort- 
occuirenoe of which is well known, then its occurrence would be 
impossible. 

Nonetheless, God Most High “may not be asked about whal He 
does,” [Qur’an 21:23] 

b, [The Muha/iLih argument from tradition is based] on the fol- 
lowing I'casions: 3 " 

I, lltcre arc the senses that have joined actions with human 
beings and have linked the actions to their wills according to the 
word of [God] Most High; 

"Woe to those who are writing the Book with their own hands 11 ; 
[Qur'an 2:7%] 

“They heed only someone's Theory"; [Q 0; 1 1 h IQ: 66; 53:23, 23] f 1 
“So they can change it to what as in themselves''; |Q fi:53b] 
“RaFher, [the filet is] your own selves have led you”; [Q 12:13] 
“Tims, lie allowed himself, , [Q 5:30] 

“Anyone doing evil will be paid back for it" 1 ; [Q 4:123] 

“Every man is mortgaged lo his wealth”; [Q 52:21] 

“Anyone who wants to, let him believe, 

and anyone who wants to 3 let him disbelieve’ 1 ; [Q lb:29] 
whatever you want”; [Q 41:43] 

“Whoever wants to T will keep Him in remembrance”; [Q 74:55] 
“So, any of you who want to, can advance or fall back.” [Q 74:37] 


1,1 L iieads, “would iioe be appropriate** [lain while T, MS Ganvil 283 

and Ganvll read, "weiukl be very npu^iiuiil” pa-qabubid- 

S1 I. lias skipped the phrase u nn reasons |slia.[ follow! 71 [min wiyfthj . 

11 B^ydtwi (^Lirn-ri thr: vmea having the verb in the 3 tyJ pr-rsfim plural, while 
Igfohani quotum from [Q 6: 1 +8] wher? the verb ii in the 2nd person plural . 
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The $1“ |ve!rees| may be compared with others. as in j God’s] word; 

“| He as] the Creator of all things' 1 ; [CL 13:16] 

“It is God who created you and everything you do;" |CL 37:96] 

“For whomever God wills, him He; allow? to got lost, 

and for whomever lie wills, him Hr sets on a direct way,” 

10. 6:39] 

2 . There are the verses liiat include a promise, with a warning 
also in them, and | there are] those that include praise, with blame 
also brought along; all of these aie more than can be reckoned. 

b. a, Tile answer [to this argument from tradition] as that bliss 
and misery arc inborn dispositions that weir assigned to [mankind] 
before he existed, (However, man’s] actions are the outward indi- 
cations upon which rewards and punishments arc based, inasmuch 
a? [man 1 ? actions] are his own [internal] detining characteristics, not 
[externally caused] necessary effects. 22 

3. There is the confession L 393 of the prophets, peace upon 
them, about their sins, as in [God's] word, 

quoting from Adam: “G our Lord, we have wronged ourselves"; 
[Q 7:2 3] 

and from Jonah: ^Praise belongs to You, truly 1 wes a wrong- 
doer”; [Q.2L&7] 

and bom Moses: "O my Lord, 1 have wronged myself. 1 ’ [Q 27:44 1 
These are compared with [others in God's] word, quoting from 
Moses: 

lv litis is only a dissension that you are permitting, in it You allow 
whomever you will to get lost, and [in it] You provide direction for 
whomever You will", [Q 7:155] and other verses like it. 

4. line re are the verses indicating ihat His acts may not be 
described using characteristics [applied to] human actions, [as] Vrong- 
rlning, ‘inconsistency’, and Variance*, that are in the word of Him 
the Most High: 

“God docs no wrong even in [amount] the weight of a dust speck"; 

[Q 4:401 

“Your Lord is no tyrant over mankind"; |Q 41:46] 

“We haw not oppressed them 1 "; [Q_ 11:101, I ft: I IB, 43:7b] 


K [jdJhiUiyah] inborn dispositions; [am arid] outward indications; jmu c Lirrifa(| [inter- 
[ml] defining characteristics; [EtiiTijabal] [-rulrmaJly caused] necessary dlcct? 
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“If | the word] had been from any other than God they would 
have found in it much inoon&iBtejtcy”; [Q4:B2] 

H in ail the Merciful One’s creation you sec no variance. 1 ' [Qfr7:3f 
4. a, The answer to jthis argument] is that fan act] being 
wrongdoing is a mental consideration that is applied as -m acciden- 
tal quality to some of the actions where we are involved because of 
our low capability and merit. But that does not prevent the origi- 
nal production of the act to he from the Creator Most High, entirely 
apart from this mental consideration. As to the exclusion of ' incon- 
sistency ’ and Variance’* that refers lo tlidr exclusion from die Qur’an 
and from die creation of the heavens, since the scriptural discussion 
involves both of these.. 

Isfahan] says: L 393, T 191, MS 20lb 

Mv.daz.ihJi Jo cf nine, VlktafcMrp” m human acts 

The argument of the Mu^tazilah, that the acts of mankind arc auto- 
nomously chosen, is based on [both| reason and tradition 

a. Their argument from reason is that if man should not have 
free choice, that is, if he should not be enabled cither to perform 
an act or to abstain from it, then the obligation [to dutiful living 
that is divinely] imposed upon him would be very repugnant, because 
then his acts would proceed as if they were aciions of inanimate 
beings. But, [say the Miftazilah], that conclusion would he lalse, 
because thoughtful people agree that the obligation imposed is not 
something repugnant. 

a,-a„ The answer to this | statement] is that what you [of the 
Mu 4 cazilah] have set forth, is an obligation held in common,^ and 
it is so from two aspects, 

L [This general obligation is held in common, because] an 
action that is divinely commanded has well-balanced reasons, either 
as motivation to act or as motivation to abstain. Where there is 


n MS gk Thar is, it is distributed amtmg all the schools of thought. However, 
a rebuild io this can be given by saying that it is grained that the action od' man 
would proceed as if it were the movement of ictaoimaic brings. but ii is not granted 
that the obligation imposed would be repugnant. That would be implied [only] if 
[he flcuon? of [Cod] Moat High should hp ^tlyeis caussd by accirlraitaE qualm-i**, 
but thar js not the case. Thui, |Cod] Mnsc High may not be qucaioncd abom 
v*hai He docs. | From Tbiis's Commentary on EaydAwi's Tau>a$.\ 
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some ambivalence, no motivation 10 action is possible; but when 
there is a positive preference in the action motive , then it is some- 
thing necessary, r llms, the action [either way) would be cither impos- 
sible or necessary. And so [the action] would not be the object of 
power of man the creature, 24 thus making it repugnant as an oblig- 
ation imposed on him- 

2 . [ litis general obligation is held in common, also because] 
if a certain commanded action should be something that God knows 
[can and] dtwis occur, then it would he something necessary; hut if 
it should be something that God knows (cannot and] does not occur,, 
then it would be impossible. And so [th-e action] would not be the 
power object of man the creature thus making it repugnant as an 
obligation imposed on him, 

b. The [Muhaz,ilah] argument from tradition has a number of 
points; 

l. There are the verses which have joined actions with human 
beings and have linked the [actions] to their wills, such a* the state- 
ment of Him the Most High,"' 

“Woe to those who are writing the Book with their own hands"*; 
[Qur’an 2:79a] 

“Anyone who wants let him believe, 
and anyone who wants to* let him disbelieve”; [Q 18:29] 

“Do whatever you want^; [Q 41:40] 

‘Whoever wants co a will keep Him in remembrance”; [Q 74:55] 
“You heed only someone’s theory”; [Q 6: 148]^ 

“That is to tell you God is not one who would change from the 
favor 

that He lavishes upon a juruple, so T 192 they cmi change it 
to what is in themselves”; [Q 8;53] 

"Rather. L 394 your own strives have seduced you to this thing! 

Hitt now, [let my] patience be full of grace/' [Q [2:18, 83]” 
H! bo, he made himself obedient [to the urge] to kill his brother”; 

|Q 5:30] 


L and T read literally., "'The power object of man* InuiqcKlr aVabd.], while 
the MS and MS Garn-Li !Mjy]la nuid. "a power object for marc" 1 (jrutLjdunan bii-'aljd], 
2: This fi.nmi.ilii precedes each quotasion in the four seunxi used, but will be 
Translated here only wiih (lit first one, 

31 For his quciBiton, Isdah^ni rhewses The verse having The verb in rhe 2tirf per- 
son. plural. 

1? |. . . fn-sabTun jiimilunl, 
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"Anyone doing evil weEI be paid hack for it”; [ft -1: 123] 

“Every man is mortgaged to his wealth 31 ; [ft 32:21] 

“So, any of you who want to tail advance or fall back," [ft 74:37] 
Verses quoted [here] to support the argument from tradition 
may he compared with the verses indicating that all acts are hy the 
creation of God, as in this [selection from the] word of [God]; 
“He is the Grealor of all things”; [Cl 13:16] 

“It is God who created you and everything you do"; [ft 37:9fjj 
“For whomever God wills, him He allows to get lost, 
and for whomever Hr wills, him He sets on a direct way,” 

Eft 6:3 9] 

2. There arc the verses that carry both a promise and a want- 
ing, praise and blame go together, as in ] God’s] word, 

“Everyone will gel what he has earned that day”; [ft 40: 17] 
“You will be paid that day for what you were doing”, [ft 45:28] 
"So that everyone will he paid for his work 11 ; [ft 20:3 5] 

“Would the payment for good work be anything but .good?” 
[ft 35:60] 

“Would you he paid For anything except what you have done? 11 
[Q 27:90] ' 

“Whoever can report fat least] one good deed 

will find that ton more like it arc to Ms credit”; [ft 6: 1 60] 
“Whoever turns away from what I have said „ . T; [ft 20:124] 
“Aha, they an: the ones who purchased this world’s life 

for ‘[only] the price of (he hereaRer! J ” M [Q 2:R6j MS 202b 
“Indeed, whoever has renounced their faith after they had be- 
lieved . . [Q, 3:90] 

“How is it that you renounce faith in God?” [ft 2:28] 
h.-a. Verses of this kind are more than can be counted. The 
answer [do rhe argument l>a$ed on them] is that the only thing that 
necessarily goes with reward and praise or with punishment and 
blame, is happiness or misery. God Most High has said: 

“Where are those who arc happy? They are in (lie Garden”,, 

[ft H:I 08 ] 

"Where are [hose who arc miserable? They are in the Fire,” 

[ft 11 : 106 ] 


111 L and T shorten Lhc quotation, orniuing, ''for Lhe jjric-c of the hereafter 1 ’, but 
the MS and MS Garrett 989Ha have fiUeJ it out 
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Happiness and misery are inborn dispositions that were written 
down tor humankind even before [their] existence. As evidence for 
this there is die saying of f rlic.- Piophcr] f peace be upon him: 

“The mail of happiness is he who was happy in his mother^ 
womb, and the man of misery is he who was in misery in his mother’s 
womb. J,3!t 

Good deeds am the outward indications of an inward happiness, 
but evil deeds arc the signs of an inward misery, A reward will be 
based' 1 on gpud deeds, and punishment on evil deeds, since [a mail’s] 
acts are his 'defining eharaetemties’ [that make his internal charac- 
ter known, leading] either to reward or punishment; they are not 
f [externally caused] necessary elFccts’. 

3. There are the verses jjoinring to the prophets* confession of 
their silts, such as the word of [God| Most High, 

quoting from Adam: “O our Lord, we have wronged ourselves’*, 
[Q 7:23] 

quoting from Jonah: “Truly, 1 was one of the wrongdoers", [ O 2 1 :87] 
and 

quoting from Moses: Ji O my Lord, Truly* 1 have wronged myself." 
[Q 27:44] 

1'his evidence is to be compared with the statement of [God] Musi 
High, quoting from Moses: 

^This is only a dissension that yon are* permitting, 
in is you allow whomever you wilt to get lost, 
and [in it] you provide direction for whomever you will,” [0^:155] 
And there are other verses like it, such ax: 

“For whomever God wills, him He allows 10 gel lost, 
and i'or whomever He wills, him Me sets on a direct way, 1 ’ |Q b:39] 
I. There arc the verses indicating that the acts of God Most 
I ligh may not be described using the characteristics of human actions, 
w rongdoing 1 , * inconsistency 7 , and ‘variance 1 . 


Madid i. tiul located lee Wcnshiuk's Hantfltv/jk or iWtfjam Atjhz a l-ilvdiih al-J^uluos. 
1. | ai-HaTcl man szi'ida It bntu UHUnUu], 

K ' L gJ: This is [he answer to a supposed question that in syotovaty is,. thai if 
happiness, jsciel misery arc inlvirn ctixfi options and [human) acriaiis do tarn have any 
aoccw [to modify ttaemb then why would reward and punishment br- sec up <m the 
bn si s ol' I hem? So | Blydnwi] ;uimerrd by saying thnl reward will hr bLiscd, t(C- 
Tliijs tlicft: would lw- none of the implkii lbolishiiesi and repugnance drat you "the 
disputani] have nirmioncd. [fmm 4briA crimmcniary on Baydawi’s 7 oJiijiii’.] 
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a) ‘Wrongdoing 1 is excluded according to [God’s] word; 
f ‘God does no wrong even in [rhc amount of] the weight of a 

dust speck/' 4:40] 

“Your Lord is no tyrant over mankind' 1 , [Q 41 ; tS) L 

“Wc have not oppressed them, but they have wronged themselves/ 3 

[Q. 11:1013 

b) 'Ltconsistency’ is excluded according to [God’s] word: 
“If it had been from any other than Cod they would have found 

in it much inconsistency”, 1^4:82] 

cj 'Variance* n excluded according to [God’s] word: 
l£ In all the Merciful One's creation you see no variance, ” [0.67:3) 
Thus, if ‘wrongdoing', 'inconsistency’ and ‘variance’ arc excluded 
from the acts of God Most High, then the implication is that the 
acts of human being? are not the act? of God, because the acts of 
human beings arc characterized by wrongdoing, inconsistency and 
variance. MS 203a Therefore, the acts of human beings are not 
creations of God Most High. 

4.-n. The answer [to this argument] is that the verses men- 
tioned do not indicate that the acts of human beings are not cre- 
ations of His, 

□} Regarding the verses indicating that ‘wrongdoing 1 is to 
be excluded {Lc,, from applies lion to any act said to be Gutfs cre- 
ation], since an act’s being wrongdoing commute & a mental consid- 
eration applied as an accidental quality to it wherein we are involved, 
[that consideration] n not central to she reality of the wrongdoing, 
nor is it a characteristic that is true and concomitant to it [i.c,, to 
man’s act]. For it is admissible that acts involving human Iwdngs 
should not be described as wrongdoing wherein He the Moat High 
is involved, because He is the sovereign of all things by light, but 
[ir is admissible also] ihat they should be described |as wrongdoing] 
wherein we art: involved, because of cur low capability or our low 
merit. Moreover, the lad that an act would constitute wrongdoing 
wherein wc are* involved would not prohibit. the original production 
of the act from being derived from the Creator Most High, entirely 
apart from any consideration of il as wrongdoing, since there is noth- 
ing alsout ati action that derives from Him the Most \ ligti chat makes 
it impossible to have applied to it as an accidental quality the men- 
tal consideration that it constitutes wrongdoing wherein wc [human 
beings] arc involved. 
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b)„ c) And regard] ng the exclusion of inconsistency* and 
Variance’ that the two verses indicate, that [refers to their exclu- 
sion] from JI the Qur’an and the creation of the heavens respectively* 
siiLc-r thr dextrin es jjboul the Quran and iht: creation of the heav- 
ens are indicated by the context of die two verses, not the exclu- 
sion of inconsistency and variance from iht sets of Him the Most 
High in an absolute sense. Indeed, the manifold creations of God 
Most High show inconsistencies anti variances both in ranking and 
in distinction, and in other kititiU of inconsistency and variance. 

Baydawi said; L 395, T 192 

Ashdfinih doctrine, “CompuLri(m ?: m hitman ads 

Yon should understand that when our colleagues [of the Ashn'irah] 
found dial there was a self-evident dillerence between what we have 
iit practice and what we find in inanimate beings, and [that when] 
established authoritative proof prevented them from making the 
adjunction between an act anti man's free choice in any absolute 
sense they proceeded to effect a combination of the two faciors. 
Their doctrine was that [human] acts take place 

a. by the power of God Most High, and 

b, by their acquisition by man, in the sense chai this happens 
when man is completely linn in his will and God Most High cre- 
ates the act in him. [As a doctrine] this is problematic, and Ijecause 
of the difficulty of this position the early scholars disavowed those 
who entered into disputation over the matter. 

Lflahani says; L 39o, T 192, MS 203a 

Ashtfirah doctrine, "Compulsion” m hitman adi 

You should understand that when nur colleagues [of the Asha'irahj 
found that t lie re was a self-evident difference between what we have 
in practice, that is, [between] what we [human beings] perform in 


v L g]: l,c r , ^hat k meant by trie 'radimuit of incoflSKwncy’ is its csreJosbvn 
hom ihe OBJB 'rJii, yjid tjy ihe L exjt:lLeHurt njf vaiiam"*: 1 is ib esdujifln liu 1 ^ ihc cre- 
ad^n n-f the hravcDt [From e3k- Shark Tuqtir . J 
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the way of voluntary acts, and what wr sense | happens] in inani- 
mate icings. in the way of motion-changes that on without Ltierr^r 
being a tty consciousness m choice, then they intuitively understood 
that T 193 free choice was involved L 39fi in the former but 
not in the latter. Moreover, when logical proof- indicating I hat God 
Most High is the Creator of all things and is their Producer — pre- 
vented them, that is, made it impossible and repelled them from 
adjoining an act to man's free choice in any absolute sense, [then 
our colleagues] proceeded to combine the two factors. Their doc- 
trine was that [human | acts take place 
a. by the power of God Most High and 

h. by their acquisition by mankind. Phis is its die sense that God 
Most High has executed His customary law.** In that when man has 
been completely firm in his will to obey* God created obedient action 
in him, and when man has been completely firm in his will to dis^ 
obey, [God] created disobedient action in him, So in this way man 
has been as if he were the existential cause of his action, although 
he was not its existential cause. This [divine| 'particularizing power 
of autonomous action' - ^ is sufficient for both commandment and 
interdiction, 

Our author [Baydawi]^ said that (as a doctrine] this [position] is 
problematic. MS 203 b Indeed, [in itself] coming to a firm deci- 
sion is also an act and a creation of God Most High and there is 
no involvement in it for man at all. Because of the difficulty of this 
position the early scholars disavowed those who entered into dispu- 
tation over this matter, since for the most part, to do so would move 
the disputation [eitlier] towards a suspension of the command mem 
and [a consequent] interdiction, or towards [the heretical notion of] 
a partnership with God Most High. Investigating scholars say regard- 
ing this matter, that there is neither divine 1 compulsion 1 nor [human] 
'delegation’ [Le., escape of responsibility], but that there is a mid- 
tile position between Lhc two. TTits is the truth, and the right state- 
ment of it is dial God produces the power and the will m man arid 
implements them fxjtli in such a way that they arc involved it] the 
act- It is not that the divine power and [human] will of themselves 


11 fajra 1 “adalahul h-rtF ™nj(td His 'customary taw 1 . 

J " fiii-qadarj ‘tht ^rtkublii&irig power of autonomous JitliOiJ’. 

H 3. and T i<kt here, ■‘"Cod’s mercy him”, hue chis Ls ooc Ln the MS, MS 
Garnett nr MS Garrctt/'Yahiiicia -MhWi. 
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are involved in the act, but their being involved \$ from the aspect 
wherein they arc involved in the creation of it by God Most High; 
then the act occurs on account of them. Taking into account all 
things in creation, God Moat High creates some of them without 
using any intermediate means and some of them through both an 
intermediate means and secondary causes. ^ h is not that the inter- 
mediate means and secondary causes arc of themselves necessarily 
involved in the existence of the caused effects, hut rather that God 
Most High has created [these means and causes] in man, and has 
implemented them in such a way that they would be involved. Thus 
the voluntary acts that arc related to man would be both creations 
of God Most High and subjected to the power of man through a 
power which God created in man arid Implemented in such a way 
that it would lie involved in the act. 

ITc bent thing for us to Hu with this topic is to follow the method 
of the early scholars by ceasing to argue over it and by committing 
the knowledge of it to God. 

Baydawi said: L 3%, T 193 

Topic 2 ; God is the agency that mils moral phenomena is all creator 

a. [Our Ashahrah argument is that God| Most High U the agency 
that wills the [moral] phenomena of good and evil > and of faith and 
unbelief. [This is true] because 


v ' L Sf*xinffl:ifT causes' |sabab. ;ub$]>|, a* distinguished from 'primary cause* f'Ulab, 
SJlai], 

n [. . . ft atinahu nmnd lil-ka^nai). F.l). Riizi {Mu&isW, p. It-KJ) adds the phrase 
pj-jamG ‘'air, preceding ‘cresture 1 , hut Raydawi and Mahatii omit a as lining 
already implied. Here we asaiinic ihar moral phenomena ‘in all creatures 1 implic- 
itly refers [as a category] to rhe ‘arts -of humankind 1 , while ihc J acis of Cod' are 
a category of divinity Ruth our writers use the material that then follows from 
Kn?L h s cumpecjdtiLnn (pafim 3^9- 2'OOj, conlracticdsig the iirgnmcnlS of the Mu'lftziUh. 

ITierc is ii inajor problem., fr>r mankind,, of how co consider and. deal with 
mankind's imperfect moral Ijehavior. This b the held of ‘ethics'. Then there is 
another major problem, for mankind, of how to consider what appears to lie evil 
atirl imperfection ir. the acts of -Ciod Most High. ' PTiis is the problem of ‘theodicy 7 
i» the field of ‘divinity 71 St wa^- n yvorri&Oirue problem tv Ishtroic theologians -anil 
philosopher* for centuries Bitydawi tout-lies on this cnsclte, but tt, like some other 
individual problems, was too large to include wiiltiai his sumcndiy of Islamic the- 
ology, Students will wsrt to £0 to a recent work hy Uric I., Ormsby, '/Ak< 3 w£iV> in 
hiamk. Itiar/gtrf; jhr. Diipuk attr at-(SitazoH r -v " ikst AU P<ti$ibk Worlds.” {Princeton, 
iVJ,: Hri notion University Press, c. t li lw$ Still survey (if the Islamic debates 
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1. He is ihe F, srisbeutid Cauiie of the universe and ijs Eta Creator* 

and 

2, He knows that for anyone who dies in his unbelief that one's 
nonexistent faith can never come into existence. If ihe ease should 
be otherwise* then it would have been possible fur [God's] knowl- 
edge to be inverted to ignorance , and then the divine will would 
not have had any linkage with ^the divine knowledge] . 

b. The Mu'tsurilah argument, [however], is based on the follow- 
ing points. 

1. Unbelief is not the result of a | divine) command, and there- 
fore it would not be a [divinely] willed objective, since ihe will is 
indicated by the command* or k is inferred from it. 

2. If unbelief had been a [divinely] willed objective then approval 
of it would be obligatory; but [the very] approval of unbelief iiaelf 
constitutes L 397 unbelief. 

3. If [unbelief] had been a ^divinely] willed objective then an 
unbeliever would he showing obedience through his unbelief since 
obedience consists in bringing about the willed objective of the one 
to he obeyed, 

4. There is the word of [God] Most High: 

“He does not approve unbelief among humankind, who are His 
own‘ h , [Qur'an 39:7] the approval being His will, 

b, a. The answer [to this argument] is that a ‘command' may be 
separated from a ’willing with Lipproval * as for instance, with the 
command of an investigating officer. Approval would be necessary' 
only in regard to Jhe 'divine primeval decision', 18 aside from the 
objective decreed, 'Obedience' is something appropriate lo the com- 
mand, although il might not be a ’willing with approval \ Approval 
on the pari of God Most High cither 

1. would be for His will lo provide a [divine] re wan: I [for titan's 
act], or 

2 . would be His abandoning of opposition [lo il]. 

The philosophers said that what already exists is either something 
of pure goodness* such as the angels and the celestial spheres, or 


rai iliiS mat CtC avid they hecajnnc related to the Thinking of Christiitiii scholar 
from the H2[h to the 1 9th centuries (of common era time notation), 

>T k^admg with f, VIS Garnett 9<09Hb and MS Garrecc ^nr 1 ’ [aw], L 

altwi^ reads H and J1 [wa], 

341 The divine primevat dctision' [at-qadi]; 
the objective decreed. [al-rmtqpiL]. 
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something! Lil which the good predominates. [An act] the essence 
of which wouEd he the result of a decision, would be either good or 
evil as the consequence [of the decision], indeed, 

"to abandon an abundant good, 
in sell-protection from a small evil, 
would be an abundant evil 1 .* 9 

Isfahan i says: L T iy3 + MS 203b 

fopk 2: God is the agency th&l mills mond fihmammu m ail creatures 

[Scholars] Slave differed over the question whether God Most High 
is the agency that wills the moral phenomena of all Putman] beings 
or not. 

General summarp &f positions 

A. The Asha'irah took the position that He is the agency that 
wills all die [moral] phenomena of good and evil* faith and unbe- 
lief obedience and disobedience. His will is subsequent to His knowl- 
edge y and every tiling that Got! Most High knows [can and] does 
occur, that lie wills |to occnr], and everything God Most High 
knows [cannot and] docs not occur, that He does not will to occur. 

b. The Mif tajtibh took the position chat [God] Most High is not 
the agency that wills evil, unbelief and disobedience* whether or not 
they [cun and] do occur, but that He does will goodness, MS 2lHa. 
faith and obedience., whether or not they |can and] do occur, His 
will is in accord with His command, for everything God Most High 
commands fie so wi Ik it to be, 

Particular &gn merits 

c, Baydawi, our author, ha.$ argued against the Asha^nih school 
on two points: 

1 . [Baydawi holds that God] Most High is the existential cause 
of everything from among the realities possible that has [actually] 
entered into existence, and He is the Creator of [this existing totality] 


K One strongly sinspeeis that ihis may he an old Greek maxim or prevob, hut 
we have not i raced it. Sr*- ncre ai this point in kliihaui’s commentary. 
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by j'His ovvn] free choice, Amidst this totality there are [examples 
of] evil, unbelief and disobedience' therefore, He is the existential 
cause of evil, unbelief and disobedience hy |HisJ free choice. Fur- 
thermore, for everything of which He is the existential cause by [His] 
free choice, He is also ihe agency that wills it, so God Most High 
is the agency thal wills (host 1 [moral phenomena]. 

An objection could }>c raised that this point is based upon the 
doctrine that [God] Most High is the Creator of the acts of mankind, 
a doctrine that For [the Mu r tazilah] Jt0 ls Impossible, 

2, [Baydawi argues lurther that God] Most High knows that 
the lack of Faiih in someone about to die in unbelief is such that 
faith on (this unbelievers] part could not possibly exist— otherwise, 
[God] Most High s knowledge could hr inverted to ignorance — so 
if the existence of faith should be impossible on the part of [any- 
one dying in unbelief ] } then the divine will would not he linked with 
[the nonexistent faith] h because an impossibility would not become 
an object of the divine will. 

An objection could be raised that the existence of faith [in such 
a person] would not be a [real] 'impossibility' in view of [God's] 
'omnipotence in autonomous action 3 , nor would it be an 'impepssi- 
bility' in view of [GtKl’sj 4 [ever-present] omniscience’. Thus, it would 
t>e admissible that [God] Most High’s wit] should be linked to the 
faith [of such a person] when that [faith | would be taken as a ‘pos- 
sibility’, [jut not when it wtmiid be taken as an 'impossibility 1 . 
Another objtCtioJL could be raised that knowledge, [i.c., as a structure], 
aj develops after the [existence of an] intelligible [that has 
become known], and [site knowledge] 

b) is not the necessary cause of [the intelligible]. Thus, the 
divine knowledge would not be the 'necessary cause’ of Unbelief and 
disobedience, nor would (he will be linked with unbelief and dis- 
ohedien.ee. 41 

d. The MubaziJah, [on the contrary], present an argument with 
Four points. 42 


* This b su noijecl Lr: u MS rIus, 

11 The MS ■atwi* j of srnarccs iisnP has ;l variant rratlhatf [wa-Li y-iirurani 1 la'allu^ 
aJ-irMtUih b*4timl]. MS Garr«i 939Ha aRrm vl-LlIl L aud T in reading [fe-la ifltu'bil- 
]«q al-Lradah bi-iGkufr iva-aL-nto^iyah}. 

b and T add a on this [matter] 71 [laJbuj; the MS and MS Garrett 9ft9Ha 
do not. 
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1, Unbelief has not been [divinely] commanded, and this is by 
[scholarly! consensus; therefore , it is not a [divinely] willed objec- 
tive, This is so, 

a} because the will is a lad inferret I from (he command, 
L 39(1 or, [in other words] t what is inferred from die command 
T 19+ is a necessary consequence of the will and is equivalent 11 to 
it; and 

b) because the cornirjand js either the same as (he will, or 
is conditional upon the will, the will being a condition that is insep- 
arable from [the command]/ 3 Whichever way it is, separation of the 
command from the will would be impossible; thus, what has not 
been comtnandcd would not have been a wiled objective, and to 
unbelief has not been commanded it would not have been the willed 
objective, 

2. If unbelief had been a [divinely] wiled objective then 
[mankind ‘-sj approval of it would be obligatory, But this conclusion 
is lalsc, because the approval of unbelief [really] constitutes unbe- 
lief and thus is. not obligatory. An explanation of (he [Mu'tazilah] 
reasoning here is that unbelief, in that case, would have been the 
willed objeedve of God Most High, and the willed objective of Got! 
Most High would have been I 1 is primeval decree, and approval of 
thr primeval decree would have been obligatory - 

3, If unbelief MS 2(>4b had been a .divinely) willed objec- 
tive, then an unbeliever would be showing obedience through his 
unbelief. But this conclusion is false, because an unbeliever [really] 
shows disobedience through his unbelief. An explanation of the 
[Muhazilah] reasoning here w that since obedience consists in bring- 
ing to pass the willed objective of the one to be obeyed, then if 
unbelief should have been the [divinely] willed objective then the 
unbeliever through his unbelief would have caused the willed objec- 
tive of God to occur, and thus would be showing obedience through 
his unbelief 

4. There h the word of [God] Most High: 


Only L nf the aniirce? used omiu the \vgrd “fijur" 

An MS gloss explains: [I.r , ifrey prevented, their position], that God Most High 
wii not (he ^illinfi agency of alt | moral'' phenomena hot only of surne, namely the 
aimmandowriLE. in four points. [From "Lb-rTs commentary 7 on Baydaks 71iztu , fi' r .| 
fl T has- a misprint where die correct reading is |musS3win Ultra] . 

11 MS gj: le., t’rfum the command. 
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"He does not approve unbelief among humankind, who are His 
own.' 1 [Qur'an 39:7] [Clearly in this verse], approval is His will. 
Thus if unbelief had been the [divine] will, then God. Most High 
would have approved it. But such a conclusion is liaise. 

Answers to the Aftftatitoft 

l.-a. The answer to the first [point in the Muhazilah argument] 
is that a command may he [analytically] separated from the will, 
for a command is not the will itself, nor is it conditional upr»u it. 

That [case, i.e.* that a command should he the will itself] , would 
he like an investigating offices command. Indeed, 

a) if a sultan should disapprove of a master who beat his 
slave, and should put the master under the warning of punishment 
for beating his slave for no fault, and 

b) if the master |on his part] should claim that the slave 
was contrary with him, and the master should seek to find an excuse 
for himself by claiming that the slave had disobeyed liis order to go 
lor the sultan’s inspection jj.c,, to check for bruises on the slave], 
then 

c) he would give such a command to his slave, but would 
not be willing for him to carry it out, [1 his is] because* if the mas- 
ter should be willing for the slave to carry out the command, he 
would be willing his own punishment — the sultan having put him 
under (lie warning of punishment when the slave would obey his 
command [i.c., by showing his bruises to the sultan]! But now, no 
intelligent person wills his own punishment! The MiTtazilah have 
proposed something like this in saying that a command constitutes, 
goal-seeking, but no intelligent person would seek his own punishment. 

An objection is raised that it would be preferable to say that if 
the command should be: the will itself, or should be conditional ujhxi 
it, then all things commanded would come to pass. But this con- 
clusion would lw lalse. An explanation of this | objector’s! reasoning 
here is that because (he win is a characteristic that pertains specifically 
to I lie occurrence of an action at some particular time rather tlian 
another, therefore the linkage of the will to an objective event means 
that [the will] pertains specifically to the time of its occurrence. 
Therefore, if an objective event does not have existence, then it 
would not have been specifically qualified by a [particular! f° r 
its occurrence* aiid. if it has not been specifically qualified by a time 
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for it to occur, then no wiEl would have been linked to it. Ihe impli- 
cation from these two premises is that if the objective event should 
have no existence then no will would have been linked to it, and 
this implies*' that if there had beer a linkage of the will to the objec- 
tive event then it would have had existence, 

But on the assumption that the command itself would be the will, 
or** would be conditional upon it T then the implication would be 
that die command s objective Would come into beings L 399 since 
it already would hr a willed objective having existence. MS 205a 
A demonstration that this conclusion [i.e^ that the command itself 
is die will] is fal&e is that even though God Most High knows that 
a certain man will die in ht§ unbelief, that person is still under the 
commandment to believe, although, belief oil his part, does not lake 
plate. 

You must understand that the proposal — that the Mu'tazilah have 
offered in their doctrine of ‘the command as ’.he search for a goaf, 
is not a viable proposal, for an intelligent person may seek as a goal 
something he hates, hut he wills nothing unless he freely chooses it. 

It is admissible for a master to seek from his slave a given com- 
mand objective without being willing for it to occur, at id this would 
not imply ibai he was seeking Iris own punishment; that would be 
implied only if the ar.lual event freely chosen should lie what he had 
commanded. Rather, he would only seek it so that the slave would he 
contrary with the master in what he sought, thus the sultan would 
not punish him. Therefore t to seek his command’s objective would 
not imply that he was seeking his own punishment. 

But the Mu'tazilah could object and say that they do not grant 
That the logical process results in what [I, Isfahan!] am saying, namely, 
that it is because the will is a characteristic that pertains specifically 
to the occurrence of an act at a particular time rather than another. 

We [ Isfahan i] lake the position that 

a) the will of the agent* T for his act is a characteristic 
specifically pertaining to the occurrence of the act at a particular 
time rather than another, but 


+ -' MS gl: [Byj (uiLinliJusitiHjn, 

w L stone reads "and 1 ’ Iwaj, while T, the MS and MS Gannett read ”or" 
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b} the will of someone other than^ the agent for an act to 
be produced by the agent would not he a characteristic specifically 
pertaining to the occurrence of the act at a particular time rather 
than another. Further, [Isfkbani holds], the will that would be iden- 
tical with the command, or would be conditional upon it, would he 
the iauer (i.e., of those two mentioned], 49 But there is no implica- 
tion, from the fact that the command's objective is the willed objec- 
tive of the latter will, that [the willed objective] will occur, for the 
Latter will does not require the occurrence of the willed objective,. 

2 , a. The answer to the second [point in the MiAaziLah argu- 
ment] is to the effect that the willed objective is the decreed objec- 
tive, not die decree itself; thus the unbelief that is the willed objective 
is not a [matter of the divine] decree, but it is a decreed objective. 
The approval [of mankind] is obligatory only Ibr the decree, not for 
the decreed objective, 

An objection could Ijc raised that for us to say that the approval 
[of humankind] is obligatory only lor the decree and not for the 
objective decreed is not sound, for when a (let^on says, :, I approve 
of Cod’s decree,” he docs not mean that he approves of one of the 
attributes of Cod Most High, but rather he means that he approves 
of what that attribute requires, namely, the decreed objective. The 
true response to this [objection] is in Shying that to approve of unbe- 
lief wherein it derives from the decree of God Most High would be 
an act of obedience, and lo approve of unbelief from this standpoint 
would not constitute unbelief. 

3. a. The answer to the third [point of the Mu c tazilah] is that 
obedience is being in accordance with the command, the command 
being something other than the will; thus obedience MS 203b 
would be in carrying out what has been commanded, not in caus- 
ing the willed objective to occur, 

[Another] objection is raised that 5 " someone could say that obe- 
dience is being in accordance with the latter ■will, since the com- 
mand is identical tvirh the latter will, 51 or is conditional upon it. The 
answer [to ihte second objection] is that the command is something 
other than the latter will, and it is not conditional upon it, because 


HR MS gt: As iht will of ‘f Vtoiw High lor the action of man Kir crtatiire. 

Hy MS &l; lite latter will belongs to (he Creator Most High, 

w The MS- alar*? of sources used here omits [qila], 

r, ‘ MS £t: !,e,„ the latter will is from the (.Jirator Mod High. 
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(he command exists apart from the latter will, as in the case of the 
command of an investigating officer. 

4.-a. The answer to the fourth [point in the Mu'tazilah argu- 
ment] is that approval on (he part of God Most High is not the 
same as a will for the act, but rather approval on the pari of God 
Most High is both His will [i.e., Lo provide] ibr a reward for per- 
forming ibe act T. 400 and Hiw abandoning of all objection to it. 
However, it is- not implied hoi* 1 by excluding ihc will for the reward 
for performing the act and by excluding the abandonment ol alt 
objection 77 to it, that there would be any exclusion of T 1!)5 the 
will For the act 

c. Ihn Sina explains how evil might result from the. divine decree 

The position taken by the philosopher physician (Ibn Sina], in set* 
tiug forth an explanation of how it happens that evil would be in 
the decree of [God] Most High lor realities possible that enter inly 
existence, is that 

1, some of [(he realities possible | are entities. whose existence 
[nay be bare of evil totally, such as the intellects that have no author* 
ity over potentiality, these being an unmixed goodness, our author 
giving as examples the angels and the celestial spheres; and 

2. others of [the realities possible] are entities that cannot fully 
convey the good feature appropriate to them unless their existence 
is such that evil becomes manifest on their part when they meet 
something of extreme contrast, lure is such a case, for it does not 
convey its good feature nor is its cooperation available toward the 
perfecting of existence, unless it becomes an injury and pain to what- 
ever living bodies it happens to contact, and unless it is such that 
it contributes to the disintegration of the parts of some compounds 
through incineration. 

All tilings, with respect to the existence and nonexistence of evil, 
may be classified into 

(L) what has no evil at all in it,** anti 

(2.) that in which the good in it predominates over its evil;* 1 
these two wo have already mentioned, /they may he classified J also into 


32 MS gf [Le.], with the meaning n( censure, 
3J MS the intellects. 

** MS A>j exjLrnjjJt' of which is 1 epl i . 
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3. that which is evil absolutely and 

4. thai in which the evil predominates, 5 * and 

5. that in which good and evil are equal," 7 

Now, if purr divine goodness is the origin for the outpouring ol' 
an existence tliaL is good a] id right, then an outpouring into exis- 
tence of the first das* [of things] becomes necessary, such as the 
existence of ihe intelied ual substances. Similarly, an outpouring [into 
existence] of the second class becomes Necessary J for 
L to abandon an abundant good, 
in self-protection from a small evil, 
would be an abundant evil 1 ." 11 

[Examples of | chat would be such as fire and living bodies. MS 
it is impossible to convey [fire's] good feature unless it's nature is 
such that its varied slates in their motion-changes and their qnies- 
crrtCCS can [cad to contacts and collisions that arc harmful, Further- 
more, [it is impossible [Le., for benefits to be achieved without rinkJJ 
unless its states and the states of | all] other things in the world 
develop steadily up to Jhe |>oint where they become at risk lest an 
error should befall them, some deed harmful either in [the home- 
coming to ] the hereafter to which all mankind returns or here within 
the reality of creation, ,a ' (:L or some excessive turmoil either of pas- 
sion or anger chat precipitately overcomes [a person], something 
extremely harmful in regard to the hereafter for which the [human] 


" MS pL: l.t., an absolutely eviL being, a. 1 ; ii Satan. 

MS gi: An example of which is a beai<t oF p-rry, 

y MS gk An example ol' which is rrianijnd, 

:ti As noted an the end of BaydaiiTi 'Topic 2\ this tuny he act old Greek maxi eh 
or pluVerh, Lane 2: Baydawi |li-ajH]S Isfaliani ^tabamiEan min], 

| ft aUmi’&d aw ft al^jqql "in ihe homecoming co ih^ hereafter .,„ or here 
within the rcaliiy of encarinn.'* Re^arrtijii; the Kccond phra.^, our sonnets vary Ln. 
tcrmi.ru ilogy: 

L: ■‘‘wirliin creation’ 5 [IT al-khakjl with a gloss: '"or, in reality" |l? ai-fiaqqf 

MS- “witNn creation" wirli flosses: (3} M in reality’': (2) "i.e., on (Its access route 
to reality [j.c,, God the True One] ’ [ft al-wcif&l da* aMjaqn], 

T: "in reality" [ft aJ-haC|iJ. 

MS Garrett "in reality' 5 with pirns: "or, within creation; and there lf. 

alternation [in the read imp]" fwa-khap*r3n], Here an erasure seems probable, remov- 
ing a 'lim 15 and changing pJiaLqj to |haqqj. 

MS Garreu/Yahuda 41I5S: “in reality. 1 " 

® See the articles, "Tria'ad 51 and Thall 51 by R. Amuldcz, and “hukk 15 by D.B. 
Macckmald, revised by E.E. Calve Hey, all in EitI-2. 
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powers mentioned* 1 arc of no value. That calamity' occurs in people 
bn: [they are] Tar fewer than the healthy population, and [it hap- 
pens] in times that are far less frequent than the times of security. 

Because [the risk of evil] was already known in [God’sJ primeval 
provident concern 92 it is as if it were there purposely as an acci- 
desUal quality, Tlius evil has entry within [God's] particularizing 
decree* 1 as an accidental quality', as if, for example, it had received 
approval to he an accidental quality, 5 * 

Baydawi said; L 4t)0, T 195 

Topic 3: On predicting the good and the hemiatS^" 

a, [Generally speaking], nothing heinous may stand in any rtlaticn- 
ship to the essence of God Most High, for He is sovereign L 401 
over all matters absolutely. He perlorms whatever action He wills 
and freely choosey there being no external causation in whatever 
He makes, nor any hidden purpose in whatever He does. But in 
relation to [humankind], the heinous is whatever is excluded by reli- 
gious law, and the good is whatever is not so, 

b. The Mn^taziLah doctrine is that. 


1,1 MS gl: Namely* the- five external -and internal senses. 

“ [ai-'inayah al-ula 1 ] MS glosses; I. Uaiefulness; namely, kr owiedge [aJ-'inayah — 
al - c Llan ; 2, Fame- vail Le,, eternity pitsc [al-Qta'-^iy,, wl-H£^J.r| .. 

MS Oarttt! ^yHu pi: l.e,, the pHmcva] awareness [aJ-'ilm al-axatf|. 

Ili dihOj$iift£ the debate of ibn Siua anrl Othfl Islamic phUM^phers and [heoLajfians 
as to whether of not God's, creation was hy 'natural necessity 1 ', a recent study stales, 
“The necessary order of things emanating from the divine in accord with [God's] 
perfect luiowLedsjeis described as providence fin ayah] . . [Erie b. Ormsby, Thftyfkf 
fit hktntic Thought, p. IS?. Princeton, NJ.: Princeton University Press, c. IJlii+.| 

6,5 Reading with L, 1' arwl MS Garrett 939Ha; ’’the partieulamitiig dlecrcc’' [t\- 
qadar], ITie MS reads: 4 iht power of autonomous action 3 [The termi- 

rwlogy is suggested from 1 Garclet 3 * article wa'l-ijCadar’ 3 tn Fn-I>2 [v. 4. 

p. .Iftfia], which presents two Mnitioiu from Juijani’s Ttfrij/fi: E) ''the relation ship 
of the essential Will with things in ilteir particular realisation 3 ', and '2,\ "the passage 
of possildc i ■ l l i. _ r j r : frmn LLiJJi-btLiLg ictLo being, one by one, in accordance with 

[qa^T” 

** This material ott IEjli i>iuy, may E?e found Ln iris rw-jj 1 - [Teheran 

ed. 2nd printing, L'ENiy/HS), v. 3, pp. 5]t? ff'., and in corresponding Locations. in Jus 
Shifa\ as given in the following articles. Valuable- discussions of (he topic arid of 
Ibri Stita's contribution an: in L Garden's f.n-I-2 articles 'Tnaya 11 and “J^a-da 3 wa- 
Kadae. 13 

*' F.D. ItazL’s compendium, Afahaiiil, ban the discuEskm of Ihii topic cm pages 
202 - 203 . 
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1. the L hdnous : is something [judged] heinous in itself* its 
heinousness belonging to its essence or to some attribute inhering in 
it. Thus, it would be judged heinous by God just us it would be 
judged heinous by [humankind). 

2. The case is likewise with the ‘good’. 

3- Further^ these two [categories* i.e,, the good and the heinous, 
include] whatever [ac tion man’s] intellect irydq>enderuly perceives 
and judges to be either 

a) immediately imperative, as to save the drowning and the 
perishing and to denounce the heinousness of a wrong, or 

b) logically indicated, as the inner ugliness in a truth that 
harms arid the superior good in a falsity that benefits. 1 ' 1 ' For this rea- 
son a person having a religious faith. and others such as the Brahmans, 
will form judgments about [the acts], 

Other actions are not like that* [matters] such as the excellence 
of lasting on die last day of Ramadan and the repugnance of fast- 
ing on [he first day ol" Shawwak® 3 

c. Our [RaydawiJ doctrine is that if flic objective predicated to 
be good or heinous should be either an attribute of perfection such 
as knowledge, or of imperfection such as ignorance* or something in 
conformance with nature or at variance with it. then there woujd 
be no difference or opinion about whether these were intellectual 
judgments, And even though the linkage of each judgment to the 
here after should be reward or punishment, stilt the intellect without 
doubt would, have some discretion over it, although if has been made 
clear tit at man does not have [absolutely] free choice in his act nor 
does he have independent ability lo bring if about. 

Isfahan] says: L 4dl, T 195, MS 206a 

Topk 3: (h predicating the good ansi the heinous 

a. [Generally speaking], to predicate the good is to form and 
pronounce a judgment as to [an aefs] goodness, and to predicate 


* : imier Li^tiiLfSii. . . " [qubh at-sidcj al-dirr]; ‘inferior i^-nocl 1- . . . [bnsn al-iddhb ai- 
nifi']. 

1 " Ramadan,, the annual month of fasLm^, ShAvAval, Lhe nest month after Ramadan, 
p.e,. after the cundusiun of the annual fiL-t j . 
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the heinous U to form and pronounce a judgment as Lo [an acds] 
heinousness, 

1 . Nothing heinous may stand in any relationship to the essence 
of God Most High. [This 15 true] whether it would he 

a) in relation to [God's] own acts h because the consensus of 
all thinking people is that no act originating with Him may be de- 
scribed as heinous, as such would be a deficiency, and for a deficiency 
to be ascribed to God Most High would be impossible; or 

b) in relation to the acts of humankind [i.e., objectively] , 
because He is sovereign over all matters absolutely, and He per- 
forms whatever action He wills and freely chooses, there being no 
external causation in whatever He makes, nor hidden purpose In 
whatever He dot’s; or 

c) in relation to us [human beings, i.e., subjectively], because 
the heinous is whatsoever is excluded by religious law, namely, every- 
thing comprised within the category of the unlawful, whether one 
means by exclusion the excluding by proscription or one means by 
exclusion the ejtcJnrling of an impropriety. Therefore, the heinous is 
what is unlawful and repugnant. 

2 . The good is nothing of that kind, that is, is is nothing that 
may be excluded lawfully; hence it would be the act of God Most 
High, Therefore, 11 necessary duty, or something recommended legally 
or permissible, or an act of one not under the imposed obligations 
[Of a religion] would be predicated L a good thing*. Tt would be like- 
wise with what is repugnant, if one means by exclusion the exclud- 
ing by prose riptiem. 

b. The Midtazilah doctrine is that 

1. the heinous is something [judged] heinous in itself, its heinous- 
ness either belonging to its essence or to an attribute concomitant 
to its essence, or being [heinous | in its obvious intent and hence 
would be so as a logical consideration, [the latter option] as in the 
doctrine of al-JubbaH. Thus it would be judged heinous by God 
Most High, just as it would be judged heinous by us, 

2 . I likewise,, Ehe good is something [judged] good in itself, its 
goodness either belonging io its own essence or to an attribute con- 
coma urn to its essence MS 20fib or being [g*>od] in its obvious 
intent and hence [as] a logical consideration. 

3 . Furthermore, the good and the heinous include 

a) whatever man’s intellect independently perceives and 
judges without speculation or inference lo be something immediately 
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imperative, as (jiving; the drowning arid the perishing, arid knowing 
a beneficial truth, or ns denouncing the heinomucss uf a wrung or 
a harm -bearing falsehood;, and 

b} whatever man’s intellect independently perceives to be 
logically indicated, as the inner ugliness of a truth that harms, and 
the Superior good in a falsity that benefits. 

Now. what shows that the intellect independently perceives these 
I wo kinds [of moral judgment | is the fact lhar a person will make 
judgments cm the basis of them, whether that one has a religious 
faith, that is, recognizes a prophet hood and holds to a prophetic 
religion, or is otherwise, such as arc the Brahmans. 

There are other actions of both good and <ivi| that are not like 
that, that the intellect does not independently perceive T 196 

them to be either immediately imperative or matters of speculation 
and inference, matters such as the excellence of fasting on the last 
day of Ramadan, and the repugnance of Tasting on the first day of 
Shawwal. The intellect does not proceed independently to perceive 
such matters, but rather it depends upon the religious law and tra- 
ditional authority . 

c. Our [Isfaharii’s and Baydawi’s Sunni^ position is that the good 
and die heinous are predicated of matters some of which may char- 
acterize perfection or characterize imperfection, and others may be 
in conformance with nature or at variance with it, while some may 
be linked with the reward or the punishment of the hereafter, 

Now, if one means by the good whatever may characterize per- 
fection and by the heinous whatever may characterize imperfection, 
or if one means by the good whatever conldrms to nature and by 
the heinous whatever is at variance with it r then there would be no 
difference of opinion whether both of these would be intellectual 
judgments. 

But if one means by the good whatever has linked to it some 
reward in the hereafter and by the heinous whatever has linked to 
it some punishment in Lite hereafter, then the intellect would have 
no discretion as Lo whatever linkage there might bo in die hereafter, 
whether for reward or punishment. For how could the intellect have 
any discretion in the matter when it is apparent that man has no 
choice in his acts nor does he have independent ability to bring 
them about. If that be so, then his act may not be characterized 
rationally as good or heinous, Indeed, no actions taken under com- 
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pulsion or that aa- coincidental in nature may he characterized aa 
good Or heinous in any rational sense. 

Baydavvi said: L 402, T 190 

Tupic 4: &>d is i ttidtr m obtigatm wfaitsww 

a. [Godf Most High is under no obligating responsibility whatso- 
ever, as there is no one who governs over Him,'* 

1. Indeed, if something should he made an obligation Upon 
Hint and if He should not deserve blame for abstaining from it (lien 
there would he no realisation of obligations, but 

2. if He should deserve blame then He would be imperfect in 
His essence but made perfect by HEs act, which would he ail im- 
possibility. 

b. The Muhazilah have poshed certain matters as obligations 
[upon God]; these include: 

1. 1’he obligation to show kindness, this being to do whatever 
would bring man nearer to obedience, Objection is raised that such 
an approach could be made at ihe beginning, since as an inter- 
mediate step it would be to no avail, 

2. Another is [the obligation upon GodJ to give [mankind] 
credit and a future reward for obedience. Objection is raised dial 
such deeds [as those of mankind] have not been worth [all] the 
[divine] favors shown in the past, s<> how could any further recom- 
pense be required'! 1 

3. Another is [ihe obligation upon God] to carry out the pun- 
ishment for ihe dreadful great sins, 6 '* prior to repentance. Objection 
is raised that [that would not be an obligation upon God because] 
it is His prerogative, therefore, to pardon is His option. 


^ Razi, .Mufutisoi, p. 204. Thu 1 chief and nearly tlw only opponents to the orthodox 
Asha'irah views are the Mii^tazllah, who were die -original developers and priteti.- 
tiDners of Kalam. Sometimes a copk is apparently justified* by having as subti- 
tle, . . . 'eumflrdry to the kluduidlah'E 

w undi-r r I it! Article “Kha* F*’ jin En-l-2] by AJ. Wcnsinrk ii updated by 
L. CiandfT, Setlion 3, subsections I — ‘The distinction Iw-hveen grave tins and Lesser 
Oilcs, :i and 2 :L 5i.Tmhi£ and irptiitirtti." T l rF’dste^C^l , in, sin is xccn as a prime lacUa' 
in Its being a grave one, while repentance 5$ a prime facior in its adjtfflnaertf in 
[he record, in accordance with the jtislkc ufihc Drily, as die Mu'tadlah emphasize. 
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4. Another is [ihc obligation upon Godj to do whatever is most 
beneficial to humankind in this world. Objection is raised that the 
best thing for » poor unbeliever would be that he should not have 
been created. 

5„ Another is [the obligation upon God] to abstain from any- 
thing that would be heinous intellectually [be.* invisibly] t because He 
would know that it was heinous and that there was no need lor it, 
by comparison to the world visible to the observer, lint you have 
already learned how corrupt spell an argument is. 

Isfahan] says: L 402/3, T 196, MS 206b 

Tapk 4: (,hd y under r«> ohligatiutt whatsoever 

a. | Godj Most High is under no obligating responsibility whai so- 
ever, 

1. [This is true | because UN obligation is a governing judg- 
ment, and a governing judgment may not be established execpl by 
law, hut there is no one governing over the divine lawgiver; there- 
fore, He is under tio obligating responsibility at all. 

2- [It is true] also because 

aj if some act wece to be made an obligation for Him and 
if lie should, not deserve blame for abstaining front it then there 
icould he no realisation of obligations, since an oh] Elation means 
that a given action is such that to neglect h would deserve blame. 

b) But if to abstain from it would deserve blame, then the 
Creator Most High would be imperfect in His essence, while being 
made perfect by His act, so in that case He would be saved by HLs 
own act from blame, which would be an impossibility. 

b The Mutaalab have posited certain matters as obligatory for 
God Most High. Among them are (the following] : 

L to show kindness [to mankind]; 

2, to give credit and a future reward for [man’s] obedience; 

!l. to carry out punishment for die dreadful great sins prior to 

repentance; 

4. to do whatever is most beneficial to mankind in this life; 

and 

5* fo abstain from any intellectually heinous act. 

(1.) Kindness, [to be shown mankind as an obligation upon 
Cod], is to do whatsoever brings man nearer to obedience and with- 
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draws him from disobedience, some yetiem wherein [man] would not 
] merely \ be led into raking' [moral] shelter. 

a) Tim matter would be m obligation in the sense that to 
abstain from it would deserve blame. according lo the Mu [ t£zJlah, 
This is because kindness is what achieves the [divine] purpose in the 
imposition of religious duties [upon mankind]. this purpose being 
[lor manj to present hinnsdl as candidate foe future reward. 71 [Kindness 
does this) because whatever reconciles a person (o obey a religious 
duty that he lias or draws that person hack from disobedience [of 
it] would [surely] call for the carrying out of the duty that hag been 
im posed t a duty made necessary through its own purpose, 

b) Moreover* whatever achieves the purpose of an imposed 
duty will itself be an obligation, Now, the imposed duty is an oblig- 
ation and it will not be fulfilled except through the divine kindness: 
therefore, whatever stands as the necessary condition lor the com- 
pletion of an obligation would itself be an obligation. 

Objection is raised that such a 'bringing near 1 Ls a reality the exis- 
tenee of which would be possible in itself* and Cod Most High has 
all power over all realities possible * thus Cod necessarily lias power 
to crcat this reconciliation. It would be possible for Him to provide 
for ic 7y at the begin ning without an intermediate step* and thus the 
intermediate step would be futile. ' 3 

{2.} Regarding the [obligation upon God to .give mankind credit 
and a] future reward* this would be to give a deserved benefit and 
would be lijikcd to [a person’s demonstrated] eminence and prestige. 
Il would be an obligation upon God to provide a.s recompense 74 for 
[man's performance of) die imposed duties, and [acts of] obedience. 

Objection lias been raised that on the pan of Cod there have 


in MS gl; J,e,, iii coercion lila* al-i4tii$r] [Lt, requiring no (flon of free moral 
decision], 

: MS gl: T.c., penuasion of Cod lo he inclined to gram a reward fjal Allah 
cnusta'kMan bt-ihawab" . 

yj MS gt: [[.ft., It would he jitnashte for Him] to preside tor [vafalj that ree- 
LintiEiation fuqrih] a[ the beginning, without having first to perform a reconciling 
action [ixiuqamh] then to apply the benefit of that reconciling action iq thii fpiir- 
licLilar instance] of reconciliation; thus the intermediate reconciling action would he 
to no avail 

ls MS gl: And ivhal is futile would not be an oblig-aiLon. 

MS gl: ^Reference is] to the word of [Cod], "'A payment for (heir htior" 
[Qik’uis 56 24]:. An explanatory response t-u this verse would he ihal the Labor in 
our vif-w is a distinguishiq^ mark that tli£ reward has bwn received; it i* not a 
reason for any obligation, 
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been many favors shown in times pa&V & but the deeds [of mankind] 
have nut been worth these favors shown in timers past, so how should 
they require any | lurcher] recompense?^ 

{3.} Exacting punishment for the dreadful great sms prior 10 
man’s repentance of them has been assumed w> be an obligation 
upon God by the Mu*tazilah of Baghdad. 

An objection has iiecn raised that to cany out the punishment is 
[really God’s] prerogative, [not merely an obligation], And there 
would be neither benefit from exacting the penalty' due nor would 
there be any barm in abrogating it; therefore, it is His option whether 
to pardon. And indeed, to pardon [i r e<* for the Hereafter] would be 
a good thing, just as it would be in this Present World, 

(4.) Regarding [what is] most beneficial, this is the obligation 
upon God to do whatever is most beneficial MS 207a for human- 
kind, say the Baghdad Mu'tazilah. 

An objection to tins [pnincj has been raised that what factually] 
would be best for a poor unbeliever would be that he chon Id nor 
have been created [at all| 3 $0 that he would not have troubles in 
both worlds. 

(5.) Regarding the [intellectually] heinous, it is that there would 
be an obligation upon God to abstain from any intellectually heinous 
act. God Most High knows that what is heinous is wicked and there 
is no need for it, and therefore it is an obligation [upon Him] L 404 
Lo abstain [from it intellectually, i,e. + invisibly] , just as in the world 
of the visible. BuL you have already Learned how corrupt that argu- 
ment is, for nothing heinous may stand in any relationship to Got I 
Most High. 

Baydawj said: L 404, T !9ti 

Tbpic (7 od*s tiirli flrc tint htL\t*d nti fitdd&t 

a. [This is true] for a number of reasons: ' 

L If [Godj were to perform an act because of some 'hidden 
purpose’, then He would be deficient in Himself but perfectly fulfilled 

?i T omits the introductory statement in. the objection iii redundant, and begins 
here: “That deeds have nut betn worth. . ." 

M MS gj: [i.e.j in tliis world ffi al-duflyi], 

1 F.D. Rficd'l compendium has tl]is IOjHc.: Oil 205 207, He says it is “tOrt- 
iraiv id (he Mu'taiilah and to MM of [lie juiitpnidtntE [fuq^ha'l , 1! 
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through something other than Himself, which would be impossible. 
Let no one say that [God's] liidden purpose is [merely] to bring 
about the welfare of humankind, for if that [purpose] and its oppo- 
site should both be held equal in His view, then [the Former option 
alone] would not Sw adequate tn serve as a purpose motivating to 
an act; and if it should he otherwise, then fhc need for [God’s per- 
fect] fulfillment would Ijc implied. 

2- To bring about the realization of [all] purposes, at the out- 
set is [wd.1] within the power of God Most High, therefore, to set 
them up as ultimate goals would be futile, and this then excludes 
[the necessity for] any 'hidden purposed 

If the purpose T 197 that specifies the particular moment 
[10 become existent] for a particular temporal phenomenon should 
have exigence prior to that phenomenon, then die implication would 
he that the phenomenon would have being at ibat [prior] time. But 
if the purpose should nut be the [specifying] purpose for this phe- 
nomenon, and if ir should exist simultaneously with [the phenome- 
non], then the discussion as ro hclng the specifying factor tor it would 
be repeated, which implies that either the argument would be an 
infinite senes, or else that [divine action] would be free of any bid- 
den purpose. 

b. The Mu*taziJah all agree that [God's.] acts and judgments are 
caused by a concern for the welfare of humankind, since an action 
having no purpose [at all] in it would be I'uttle, and it is impossible 
to ascribe such an action to [Cod] who is All-Wise. The answer to 
this [argument] is that if a futile act is what is devoid of a 'hidden 
purpose', then that is the very motivation being claimed, But if it is 
something else, then first it must be formulated conceptually, and 
then secondly it must be stated formally. 

Isfahan! says: I. 404, T 197, MS 207b 

Topic 5: God's acts art net based oft hidden purposes 

a. | This is, true] contrary to the views of the Yluhaiilah and mow 
of the legal scholars, since a purpose is the reason on account of 
which an act issues from its agent. 

[Baydawi], our author, argues that [he arts of [God] Most High 
a if not derived from 'hidden purposes', and presents a number of 


reasons. 
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L If | God] acted on the bads of a "hidden purpose’, then He 
would he deficient in Himself and fulfilled by something other than 
Himself; but this conclusion would be impossible- An explanation of 
the logical necessity used here is that everyone who performs an act 
because of a purpose would be fulfilled by performing that act, and 
whoever is fulfilled by something other than himself would he deficient 
in hitnvelf I jet no One say that [God’s] purpose as [merely] to achieve 
the welfare of humankind; thus, there would he no implication that 
Ho would be fulfilled by something other than Himself, 

Our | Isfahan fs and Baydawi’gj position is iliaf if both the achiev- 
ing and the not achieving of the welfare of humankind should be 
equal in relation to [God] Most High, then [the former] would not 
lie an adequate purpose motivating to action, because of the impos- 
sibility of there being a ‘preference without a preferring agent’. 
However, if the [two actions] should not be equal lo one another 
in relation in [God], but rather the achievement of | human] wel- 
fare would be the preferable benefit in relation to Him, then this 
case would imply that there was a [disine] self-fulfillmeTii in having 
(the: result that was] preferable in relation to Himself 

2, To bring about the realization ol' final purposes at the begin- 
ning is something [weltj within the power of God Most High, because 
every purpose that could Ire proposed would he from among the 
realities possible, and God Most High lias the autonomous power 
to bring it into existence at the beginning. Thus, it would be I'utife 
to make (human] acts an intermediary step, and to set up [the ‘hid- 
den purposes’ of Godp as [ultimate] objectives, L since what- 
ever is futile would be impossible for God according to His word; 
“Then have you reckoned [the matter as fact] that We created you 
only as something futile? 11 ] Qur’an 23:11,5] 

T^t no one say that it would be impossible to achieve a | divine 
ultimate] purpose exccpl by such an intermediate step, because indeed, 
we hold that what would be [truly] suitable as a [divine ultimate] 
purpose is nothing Other dian bringing happiness lo humankind, and 
that would be au object of God Most High's autonomous power 
without anything at all being intermediary' 

3. ff the purpose behind the specifying for a particular tetn- 


71 Tire antecedent is so levied in th^ -MS. 
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poraJ phenomenon (if its particular moment [eo become existent] ■ 
should have existence prior to ihr moment, of ihe particular tem- 
poral phenomenon, then in that case ihe implication would he lhai 
the phenomenon [itself] would come into being also, that is prior 
to that [specified] moment, on account of the impossibility for an 
entity eo retard beyond [the moment of] its own [specifying] pur- 
pose. Moreover, there would be the implication that the purpose 
[itself] would not be a purpose [of specification], on account of the 
impossibility for the purpose of a thing to have being prior to Ils 
object, Rut., if the purpose behind the specifying- - for a particular 
temporal phenomenon of its particular moment to become existent 
should [itself] become existent at that [very same] moment, then 
the discussion about the purpose specifying that particular moment 
would be repeated. 

Thus, if [the specifying of the moment] should not be due Lo sonic 
[hidden | purpose, then the implication would be that it was far 
removed from [any hidden] purpose. But if [the specifying of the 
moment] should tic due to sonic [new second] purpose, and if jthis| 
second purpose should have existence prior to [the above speeilied 
moment], then (he implication would be 

a) that the first purpose [behind the specifying] would also 
be prior to [the above specified moment], and 

hj that the [new second] purpose would not be a [specifying] 
purpose. But if [he latter |ncw] purpose should become existent 
simultaneously with [the above specified moment], then the discus- 
sion about it would be repeated, with the implication being either 
that the argument was an infinite series, or else that [the whole mat- 
ter of the specification of the moment] was far removed From any 
bidden purpose, 

b. The Mu £ tazilah all agree that [God’s] acts and judgments are 
causally based on a concern for the welfare of humankind. [This is] 
because an ant having no purpose in it would be lutiLe. and it would 
be impossible to ascribe so me l hi rig Emile to [God] who is AM-Wise. 
The answer [to this argument] is chat if what is meant fry futile 
should he [an act] devoid of purpose, then that is the: very motiva- 
tion being claimed ]for it], because it would be a demonstration of 
the matter on its own evidence. But if what is meant by futile should 
not be [an act] devoid of purpose, then first it must be formulated 
concept u ally „ and then secondly, it must be staled formally. 
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c. statement. One shniild understand the following facts: 

1 . The MuTazitah hold that an act of [God] tl^e All-Wise is 
nut devoid of a purpose motivating (hat act; otherwise, die impli- 
cation would be of a preference without a preferring agent. 

2 . Legal! scholars hold that die judgment to execute punish- 
men l comes from the Lawgiver Only HO that the populate may be 
restrained from killing, and that is what its purpose is, 

3. Then the interpreters of constitutional law draw practical 
corollaries from the material coming from the lawgiver regarding 
prescription and permisakjtl in matte Pi where die Lawgiver ga% r e no 
dear judgment in a way appropriate for the purpose [of interpretation] , 

4. Some people hold that ‘purpose 1 is the driving force that 
moves imperfect things [e,g., human situations] on to their perfect 
states. Indeed, some states of perfection are not attainable without 
such an impulse, just as a body can not Eransit from one place to 
another unless it is caused to mow, which would bo the intended 
purpose in its being moved, TIuls a given purpose may not have 
MS 2Gfrh any special action lor an intermediate seep, and so could 
not possibly be fulfilled, although the factor of impossibility would 
not he particularly decreed against it. 

5. Sunni Muslims hold that [God] Most High is the active 
agent of whatever He wills. L 406 Nothing pertaining to His acts 
may be described as heinous. Many are the imperfect ones that He 
wipes out of existence Ijefore die)- 1 are made perfect. 59 And many 
arc those mo\i ng themselves whom He will move away from the 
goals of their own motion-change. Moreover, 

"[God} is not to be questioned on what He does 11 |Q_ 21:23] 

by Vhy f or *3iow\ 

Raydawi said: L 41)6, T 197 

Topic 6: Obligations imposed are God's notice yf a final life mdtuUhd*- 

a. The doctrine of the Mu'tazilah is that the divine purpose in 
the imposition of human obligations is [for all humankind] to make 


7& MS e*L: .Such as rhe faith fA' an embryo in rhe mother^ womb beiora it has 
been brought co compleikin. 

Wl Raij, pajfCR 
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a presentation ['before God| justifying some [personal] promotion in 
eminence,® 6 for [Gotfs] deigning to grant such eminence without 
[marl’s] right lo it would be repugnant, 

1>, Our fRaydawis Sunni] position is that [the Mtriarilab doc- 
trine] is based on the doctrine of the good and the heinous as applied 
to [God’s] actions Jn spite of that, the deigning to grant [the enti- 
tlement] would be repugnant only if [lo do soj would he on the 
pari of one who imagined [tins action] to contain some benefit or 
harm for himself. 

c. Those who deny that there is any imposition upon mankind of 
[religious] obligations ;trgue 

L that man is. u Eider compulsion, for reasons already given, 
thus imposition of obligation on him would he repugnant; and 

2. that if [the imposition] should be devoid of purpose then it 
would be futile, and thus wrsulti be repugnant; and 

3, that if it should be lor a purpose, then that purpose would 
not belong to [God] Ixroause He i.s (ar too exalted for that, nor 
would it belong to any other than fle s because [God] Mosr High 
(alone] has the power to achieve it from the outset. Therefore, it 
would be repugnant lor obligations to be imposed, 1' L9JJ 

c. -a. The answer [to those who deny any such imposition] is that, 
in sum, the [divine] imposition of obligations is a proclamation from 
the divinely True One to all creation 31 regarding 

1. the handing down of reward, and (he arrival at hand (of 
the means] of punishment, for those going to the Garden and those 
going to (he Fire, and regarding 

2 . the final abyss of cleavage to be made between the blissful 
and the miserable. 

d. The "Why” 1 of [God's] judgment may not be pursued, 
nor may He he questioned for any reason. 

He it is who raises the objection, 

but no One inav raise an objection before Him, 

Ht it is who puts the question: 

but He may nol be questioned on anything. 


ai [akta l rid liT<tihqaq , 

w Ivor the reception} nf (he wrb'a action here L and MS Garrell &&QHb misi- 
Cakrrsly repeat [al-haqqj]. while T corrects ihas to read flil-kiialc]],. and Garrett 283B 
reads [ib* a ai-khak|] , In Mahartfs toininciuary at this poiru all juurcea used haw 
rhe rscsivff noun as [iil-khal£j| 
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It shall be as God Most High lias said; 

“[God] is not to be questioned on what He does; 

while I all human beings] shall he questioned.” [Qur'an 2l:2:5| 

l.sfiihani says: L 40ft, T 198, MS 208b 

1 spit 6: Obligations imposed are Gads notice oj a final life fiahtaiion 

a. The doctrine csf the Mu’tatitih is that she 1 [divine] purpose in 
the imposition of human obligations 53 is for all humankind to make 
a presentation [belbre God] justifying some personal promotion in 
eminence, for [God’s] deigning to grant such eminence without any 
entitlement to eminence 6 * would be repugnant. 

b. Our llstahanfs and BaydaWs Sunni] position is tliat this |Mu r ta- 
zilah doctrine] is based on the doctrine of the good and the heinous 
as applied to [God’s] actions, and (the doctrine] that obligation may- 
be ascribed to God Most High. But all these things arc false in our 
view. And besides that, that is, even if we should grant these things, 
we do not grant that to deign to gram [humankind] the eminence 
would be repugnant in an absolute sense, but rather, deigning to 
grant eminence would be repugnant only -I [to do so] should be on 
the part of one who would imagine that it contained for him some 
benefit or harm. 151 But if it should be granted that deigning to grant 
die eminence would be repugnant in an absolute sense, then die 
entitlement to eminence would not depend upon whether the imposed 
obligation was to perform difficult tasks. Pronouncing the word of 
the testimony [to the faith] is easier than the waging of war and 
fasting, although the eminence that is deserved for the pronouncing 
of the word of testimony would be greater. 

c. The argument presented by those who deny that there is any 
imposition |upon humankind] of [religious] obligations is that 

I. man is under compulsion in regard to his acts, lor reasons 
already given, to the effect that the whole universe exists by the ert- 


J| MS rI: I.c., in the- imposition [takllf] upon mankind [aVibiidf| of the duties 
of religion [aJ- £ ibadit]; while the acts of obedience [ai-tlTiH] cunstitute the pr^n- 
tariori [tp Ord] [al-lJi^rfd] mi niatikiiwi s part. 

M L, ftdlnwetl by T, has dropped the important quailing clause [bd-dpn i&tihqiiq 
aJ-ta'A Lm ji while the MS atvd MS Garrett include it for the sense. 

J > MS gl: ] n regard to God Mont J fu’ti I his would I >:■ impo-witil: 1 . 
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ation and will of [Ood] Most High, so it would lx - repugnant to 
impose as an obligation upon mankind something that is not sub- 
ject to his choice, Further [their flrgumcnl is that] 

2, if the imposition of a difficult act should not be for a pur- 
pose* then it would be futile* and thus it would be repugnant as an 
action issuing front l God] who is All- Wise; but 

3, if it should be for a purpose, then it would be impossible 
lor that purpose to belong to [God], for He is far Ion exalted foa' 
the purpose to be Ilia, and it would he impossible for that purpose 
to belong to any other than He, lor God Mast High alone has power 
L 407 to achieve that purpose from the outset with no intermedi- 
ate step A' Thus, | divine purpose in the] imposition of obligation 
would be lost, because in that case making the imposition of oblig- 
ation an intermediate step would be fhiile. 

c, -a, The answer to both of these points is that [the argument 
denying the imposition of obligation] is based upon the ultimate 
question, "'Why?" ’Ill is is an invalid basis, because there is no neces- 
sity for everything to be by reason of a cause; otherwise, the causal- 
ity of that cause would be causally derived from some other cause, 
MS 209a and then argument in an infinite series would be implicit. 
Rather, there must be a termination [for (he argument] with some- 
thing having no cause whatever, And the most appropriate of all 
things for that" would be the acts of God Most High, and His. final 
judgments, 

d. In summary* the imposition of obligations. |upon mankind] is 
the formal announcement from [God] the True One to all creation 
regarding 

1. the handing down of reward and the arrival at hand of |thc 
means of] punishment, |the first] for those going to the Gardens [of 
Paradise | and [Lhe second] for those going to the Flames [of Fire], 
and regarding 

2, the final abyss of cleavage to be made between the blissful 
for whom there are steps of ascent* and the miserable lbr whom 
there arc only steps of descent.^ 


** "Hie MS alocac of the sollitcs used indudra 4lis latter {■Jaus< i as campLrjiwnt- 
LcifF ihc SL-nsc. 

MS ^E; l.r 1 .* things not caused l>y 5in;iL purposes, 
w Staps of iSH'tfriT [dai'ApLr] — of dra tnr [darakat]. 
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[God’s] judgment is not to be questioned as to its cause. 

It is Hia right to direct an objection at anyone ocher than Himself, 
but no other may direct an objection at Him. 

He it h who puts the question, 

but no question may be directed Him, 

It is as God Most High has said,^ 

“[God] is not to be questioned on what He does' 
while [all 3ium.au heings] shall l>e questioned," [Q^kan 

END OF BOOK 2 


iT In this section Baydawi Isfahani sketch the condition of humanity as they 
set it making its way between the ewilriisiing of external reality with 

its ambiguities and. mysteries in human behavior and knowledge versus internal real- 
icy Ithat is mental and “virtual^ with. its cerdtucies and gratifications in dn- same 
fielit I rt a seme greatly externalised from theirs in direrlMm id' view, in plait: and 
iii lime [a century beForc Baydawt; a western writer [John WsIbrklgCi Tfv Lt riwnv 

1) $ Lh*: Artfirtitj: tint! !ii£ lifnfn&t <>f iht Gtwta, Albfltly, N. V.: SUNY jYt*9S, 

c- 2UDU, pp. 2 IS f.] sketches a phJJosophicAl awareness marking d historical con- 
irast between medieval Europe and Nam. ''three intellectual Jaeitu’s. cnmlniied to 
lead Islamic thnnghr away from the pmhs thal mighl have Li-d to an Islamic scientific 
revolution. 11 ' These were: 1) philosophers accepted the eternity of the world theory; 

2) theologians accepted an extreme occasionalism, theory in how God relates to the 
world; 3) thinkers, especially the mystics, asserted God. was above conforming to all 
of logic’s necessities. 

The philosopher of mysticism, Ydiya ihn E lab-ash Suhrawsutfi (115+ 1191) 
contemporary 1 with Fakbr al-Din lisa.i ( 1 ]5fl-l 2 ltt) : the hlsrojiati of theology. The 
paths of these two scholars probably would have crossed in one or another of the 
assembly halls of medieval Iran, but their reputations and teachings have no famous 
linkages of either combative or supportive mulual interest. No one would consider 
Kazi err Baydawi a.% being an outstanding mystic. It is true that Hayduwi once may 
have taken lessons in mysticism from a shaykJi in Tabriz, but the single reference 
to- chat fact is wrapped in the most lowly depressed stage of hi* personal and pro- 
fissfooud career. And it is trtte chat ] riahaiu speaks approvingly of die inner purification 
taught by the Ssufii as. an additional and “right 11 method for gaining a pensorutl 
knowledge of God [Introduction, chapter 4], TTiis latter is presented as a contrast 
to the opinions of (he Ismaliliyah and the Buddhists. 

Razl and Baydawi wrote and lectured as straightforwardly as they could, honoring 
in their stance both logic and (heir chosen theological subjects. Their contributions 
clearly and usefully continue a* facts of external reality, and among student^ tlicy 
cmuiuuc ter keep open due internal doors of mcdllalion and aspiration. 
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BOOK 3: REALITIES PROPHETIC 
SECTION E: PROPHETHOOD 

Topk I : Mankind’s wed for ifii Ptophcl 

Since man would have no existence from the standpoint of being 
independent regarding himself’ and the matter of his daily living 
would be unfulfilled unless there should be 

a. a commonality with another of his own kind in exchanging 
and bartering, 1 and 

b. an active commerce of mutual concern between the two of 
them in ihe things upon which the welfare of Hie individual or the 
[whole] species [of mankind] depends, [il is therefore manifest Thai 
man] has need lor 

1. a system of fair relationships 

2, that is preserved by a law, 

3, that [in turn] is prescribed by a lawgiver, 

4. who is spccilically endowed by outward signs and clear 
miracles 

a) that motivate obedience to him, 

b) prompt a positive response to him, anti 

c) give conviction to his pronouncements, 

1) wherein he threatens an evildoer with punishment and 

2) gives promise of a reward to an obedient disciple. 

This [lawgiver] is the Prophet, peace be upon him,. 


1 L and MS Garret! 9&9Hb and MS Garre LL 2d SB: [mu^awadah. wa-mu c iradahj; 
T: [mu*£wadah wa-mu'awanah]. 
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L 4^)7, T 198, MS 209a 
REALITIES PROPHETIC 


When | TSavcI^we] had finished wicli Rook 2 on Realities Divine he 
begat] Book 3 oil Realities Prophetic. In it he $ei forth three sections: 
1. Prophethood, 2, The Resurrection Assembly and the Recom- 
pense, and 3. 'Ihc Supreme Leadership of the Muslim Community, 

SECTION 1: PROPHETHOOD 

Section 1 on Proplieihot.^i cut) tains six topics) 

] . Mankind's need for die Prophet, 2. The Possibility of Miracles 
[in Psychohjgy and Religion], 3. The Prophet hood of the Prophet 
Muhammad, 4. The SinlcssncEs of die Prophets, 5. The Superiority 
of Prophets over Angels, and 6. The Signs of Divine f avor [given 
to Saints and Prophets] . 


Topic I: Manfand 3 s need for the prophet 

a. The language aspect of the term 'prophet*. 

The term ^prophet 11 [nabiyj on the pattern of the intensive ver- 
bal noun |la ( Tlh is either 

], from [al-iiabwah], 2 which is 'ground that is elevated 1 , in 
which case its meaning is 'that which h raised above die rest of 
creation’, as its root is without a hamzah and it is L -408 the 
[fil'd | pattern in the sense of the passive participle, its plural being 
fanbiyft 1 ]; or 

2, it is from [al-naba 1 ], that is, ‘information 1 , for you say," 
[naba’af — “he bore information”, [anbaV| — “he made known 11 , and 
Jnabha^a] — “lie announced, 1- * So the [nabry] is one who brought 
information about |(iodJ Who is to he praised, being the [fa'FlJ pat- 
tern in the sense of the active participle. 


? L*1 scrihe qlouc inadvertently wrote: [al-natwawl 

3 MS; (in "one 

1 Synonyms wish amplified intcnsiiiy sutl range as they pi 1 * through Verb forms 
I, £ itud 4 ;hcre tJ"lc a^citiCTiLir hrim; 1,4^)- 
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Sibawayh said. "‘ There is not one Arab who does not say, ‘Musary- 
Limah, the liar, pretended to be a prophet’ [tanabba'af, saying it 
with the hamzab, al though they -omitted the hama&h in the word 
“prophet” [nabfy], just as they omitted it in [al-dhunyah] and [tfl- 
kJiabiyah];- [these Arab speakers being) ail except the people of 
Mecca, for they give the sound of hamzah to these words, but do 
not give the sound of hamzah in any others, and they differ From 
the other Arabs MS 209b in that,”* ie., they do not give the 
sound of hamzah in any other than these words. 

3. One plural of [al-nabTyj is jnuba']. A poet haa declaimed. 7 

“O Signet Seal concluding [our book of all] prophets, 

You were sent in goodness, indeed, 

For every sign of guidance found in life’s way 
Proves to be yours for our need,”" 

4. Another plural is in die form ol [anbiya^J, because when 
the [hamzah] consonant is changed to the letter [waw|, die exchange 
implicitly requires it io have as plural that plural whose original third 
radical is a weak consonant: as in ['Id] and [a'yadj, and io “I set 
out on a journey [tiabidtu nab J an] from land to land, when 1 departed 
from one land to another' This is what Ibn al-A'rabi' 1 meant when 
he said* “O wanderer of God” |Ya nabya Allah], that is, one setting 


" MS gl: fl.t.,1 and it [the hamzah J is not sounded in; [the [erms] 'al-dbur’ahl 
:>nd Iftl-kJiSbi'ahJ. CF J. Hava, at-Fairfid al-Durnyah'. al-dhur’ah = hrann«& cm the 
Eorckad; aWdiabi’ah - large >r, 

L A gloss in MS CianeU cites horn aL-Jawhan’s Sifuth the Sibaw&yh quo- 

tation with minor changes, omitting ;, the liar' 1 , and adding aw a third to the non- 
hamzaced c-Kamiiles, t! creaEion'' [barTyah], Also, in this gloss- she quoraririanis terminus 
is dear, 

1 The poet is A3- c Abbas ibn Miida* aJ-Sulaymi, mentioned in Liiatt si '-"Arab 
(v, I „ p 137)' Ttifat-Ann (al- E Abbas ibn Mirdus al-SuLunu] (v. 1. p, L22); atid [quoted 
in] ttf-Si/tah (without die port's name) (v. L p., 24). 

G, E, von Grunebaum in the artidt “Al-'Abbai ibn Mirdaa . . . aL-SuLaymi ' En- 
I'Ji describes h iro as one uJ the Mukhadiwni puets, step-son of al-Khiima 3 , His 
Diwan was pubJLshod Baghdad, I ai cited iai the "List of source* quoted'’, 
I . 536 oF Ambit I.\!tfu!utv tot ify <tj ihr. Umnyyad t r m#d, rd. hy AF.L, BeeKton 
el -al. (Scries: Ckrmhridip / fi story &f A i-niii JjttTaturr, [v. JJj Cambridge: Cambridge 
University iAess,. I 

5 VJ kM&tLru ahnuba'i innaka niufsal 
Ri-aL-khayr ku Ilia huda/id-sablt hudaki 

The division of die poet's- Lines is so marked in L p T, the MS and MS Garrett 

989Hz. 

5 Abu ‘Afcd Alaii Muhammad ihn Ziyad Ibn akATabi, 150/767-231/846? a 
Famous philologist, See- the biography article, ’ibn aJ-A T rabi’\ in En-1-2, v. 3, 
pp. 706--707, by Charles FtllaL “A man turnons For a knowledge uf rare e^KniraiiDns' 1 — 
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out from Makkali to Madina h, and [Tbn al-ATabi] rejected the 
hamzah in it. lfl 

5. I( is also said dial a L well traced road* [al-naby] is 'die way". 
In this sense it is said about the apostles of God dial they are “well 
traced mads' 1 janbiya 1 ) became they are the 'ways of' guidance 1 to 
[God], 

All the forgoing is with regard lo the [topic’s] language aspect- 
b. The religious law 

E. The philosophers., with respect to the religious law, took the 
position thai a prophet is one who has been identified as having 
three specific characteristics 

a) He is one who is well acquainted with the unseen because 
of the purity of his. soul’s inner nature and lias strong relationship 
to high principles,' 1 [although | not having any previous experience 
in logical acquisition* instruction or learning, 

b) He is one to whosn an obedient response is given by ele- 
mental primal matter in its acceptance of lorms made distinctive 13 
and ready for exchange with one another. 

c) He is one who observes angels in imaginative Iorms, and 
he hears the speech of God by divine revelation, 

Objections (o this doctrine have been raised as follows: 

(a) 3 If [the philosophers] mean l>y ‘being well acquainted', 
an acquaintance with all unseen things, then by consensus (hat would 
not be a condition for an individual to be a prophet. If they mean 
by it an acquaintance with only some of these unseen things then 
that [alsol would not specifically designate a prophet, since every- 
one admissibly might have ail acquaintance with some of these unseen 
things without previous instruction and learning. Moreover, all human 
souls are otic in kind, and their real nature would not have any 
variation in clarity or opaqueness, so what is admissible for otic 
would be admissible for another. Thus to have an acquaintance with 
these things would not be the specific designation of a prophet. 


The Fibrin vf fti-Meufm, Bayard Hodge, fidHot' atid Translator, "Biographical Endex’' 
v. 2, p. %1. 

■ n The MS alone nuniti the word '‘hamzah 1 ' after ihe verb. 

In the quotation L. T. the MS and MS Garretl-Yahucla -1-1 fkj read [Yi nahya], 
while only MS Garrett Gfl^EIa reads [Ya nahi’a]. 

11 MS gt: l.c.., tire Len f-cekatLat] mldletb. 

12 MS gl: r.e., frum our form to another form W exchange,. 
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lb) 1 Further, what the philosenpherr set up as a second dcs- 
illation would not belong specifically to a prophet, lor they also 
acknowledge tiiEtl matter in the elements is obediently responsive to 
those who are not prophets* 

(c}-l And what they set up as L 409 a third specific des- 
ignation U [for them] nut oven a verified reality because they dis- 
avow angels, and will affirm the certainty of nothing hut edesrial 
immaterial substances 11 which arc not MS 210a of humankind in 
their teaching* 

These objections (hat have been raised require more consideration. 
[a)-2 By 'being acquainted 1 [the philosophers] mean being 
acquainted with some things that Lire not ordinarily kilown without 
previous instruction and learning, and (here is neither objection nor 
doubt that such matters belong tridi none other tht-in a prophet. But 
their position chat human souls are of one kind, so that it would be 
admissible to affirm of all what is affirmed iff' some, is prohibited 
since it would be admissible that there l>e dissimilarities deriving 
Irom the different predispositions according to varying temperaments. 

(b* cy-2 And it is likewise with their second and third specific 
designations* And even if it should be granted that each one of these 
three designations would mot be an absolute designation bur an 
adjunctive designation, the tesla l si ill would be an absolute designa- 
tion of a prophet, so the objection would be refuted, 

2. The AshaSrah hold that the prophetic office is a gift from 
God Most High and a grace from Him to Hm creature man. d’his 
is what God Mosl High has said to the one He chose from among 
His human creatures.: 

w We have sem you”, “We have delegated you”, 14 and “(Jive an 
account of us,” 1 * 

3, Our exposition of [Baydawi’s discussion of mankind V] need 
for the Prophet according to the Muslim philosophers, h that hc lh 


15 MS jfl: These being The icn [ccJeEnialf intcILccta. 

" Quran 2d IS; 4r79-80 elc. M.F, Abd al-Baqi‘s ni-Mn'jem al Mufahmi li Aifaz 
at-Qp'in at-JCarim lists 13 usages uf farsalnakil]* but neither onr? of the other Iwd 
verbs 1$ Jn rbe precise Ibmi used in Mali uni's paraphrase, although yusf’aii L* 
dose: [lialhgli niA uti/.i!;j iUylia .min r-.ilitiik;ff . 

L inti I : [wa-halligb . . .]; MS, MS Garrr-Tt yiWlla find MS Garrett -Yahuda 
■Irtib react: tVballigh . . .]. The two latter verbal commands are paraphrased from 
die Qur'an. 

k 'Ibc MS alone prams the verh aft 1st plural. 
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scales (hat God has created mankind such lhai lie does not exist 
independently and by hunadi ill die matter of bis livelihood, because 
he has need for food, clothing, a dwelling place and weapons, all of 
which arc artificially crafted. He is not like all the other animal crea- 
tures whose needs Tor food* body covering,, dwelling place and 
weaponry- are all naturally provided. One person would not be able 
to provide those things successfully ajud mUTiage them except in so 
long a period of time that ordinarily he could not possibly live 
through it entirely, and even if he should he able to, it would be 
very difficult. So the matter of his Livelihood would not be fulfilled, 
rather, it would not succeed except hy having commonality with 
another of Ids own kind in a barter 67 and exchange' 8 of active com- 
merce between the two of them in the things upon which the wel- 
fare of the individual or the [whole] species [of mankind] would 
depend, in that one would from for another and the latter hake for 
l ho former, or one would be tailor for die other and the latter pre- 
pare the needle for him. This is the manner of all things, thus the 
livelihood of all of the sons of lmmlrind is fulfilled by meeting together, 
and by bartering and exchanging, 

a} Therefore, because of his own nature man has need in 
making his livelihood for a regular social contact chat will serve to 
facilitate MS 2 1 Oh barter, exchange and mutual assistance. For 
chat reason man is said to he civilized, for civilization, according to 
them [i.c., the philosophers], is a way of referring to this regular 
social contact This social contact among mankind for barter, exchange 
and mutual assistance I. 410 would not take place and become 
well organized unless among the people there was [an established 
system of] mutual trade relations and fair dealings, because every 
individual wants what he needs and gets angry with a rival jostling 
him. and chooser all the good things and treasures lor himself- So 
prosperity is the goal sought lor himself [alone]. But when this attain- 
ing of physical objects and sensate desires comes about for [only] 


IJ L gl: The* is where eaeh one gives something .wifablc sui.li his own work 
as- compared with what hr taki-a from the other's work. 

|E The MS reverses the unier of this pair of no urn in the first oecasiori ol usa^e. 

G!«s in L and Tit ih<lt cadi of them would do ^nork Co match the work of 
the other. 

Gloss in L und MS following; The dcfFeirnce between the two is that in an 
exthiuiKT there is a likeness in the work done, while in j barter it is more general 
rhau being some li.kent.ss, or other, | All (brcc ^hmts from che Sharh Taqrir,] 
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one person it requires leaving behind anyone else, and ibr Thai rea* 
son it leads to rivalry, When a man is jostled away from what he 
desires he becomes angry with his rival, and liis craving and his 
anger prompt him to bear down upon and oppress the other, in 
order £o monopolize for himself what he craves. And because of this 
confusion and contention come about and the social contact is spoiled. 
This deterioration will not be avoided unless a system of mutual 
trade relations and justice arc agreed upon. So the social contact 
stands in need of justice and mutual trade relations. But justice and 
mutual trade relations will not cover particular things that are 
undefined, 

b) Therefore, there must be a universal ordinance that would 
be law that the divine law would protect, 

c) And the divine law must have a lawgiver who issues Thai 
law in die proper way, so die re would have to be a lawgiver. And 
then when people get into a dispute over how to set up the law 
confusion and tumult break out. 

dj So the lawgiver must distinctively stand out among them 
as being worthy of l heir obedience so titan the rest might be drawn 
to him in acceptance of the law. That worthiness is realized daily 
by his being distinguished through obvious signs and clear miracles 
indicating that he comes from their Lord [*> that he is worthy to 
be obeyed,] and that prompt them in responding to him and in 
believing T 200 what he cells them. 

The next thing would be that the majority ol mankind tend to 
make light of a deteriorating social order whose benefit to them is 
only in matters as regarding their whole human species, since the 
craving for what they want as regarding themselves individually gov- 
erns diem, So i hey proceed to transgress (he divine law. Rut if the 
obedient and the disobedient have rewards or punishments so (hat. 
hope and fear carry them to obedience and the cessation of rebel- 
lion,. MS 21 la I hen the systematic regularity of the divine law 
wi]] by dial means be more complete than Lt would be without it. 

So it is necessary that both the obedient and the disobedient have 
a recompense tram the God who is omniscient of what they do both 
openly and secretly, whether in words or deeds or thoughts, [a CodJ 
who is omnipotent to recompense them and deal with them equi- 
tably, lo loigiue those deserving forgiveness* and to take vengeance 
on those who deserve vengeance, Tims, It is that the lawgiver threat* 
ceis an evildoer with punishment and promises an obedient disciple 
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rewards. An experiential knowledge of |God| who gives. both the 
recompense and the tew must be obligatory for them. 

Nothing about the knowledge of God Most High should preoc- 
cupy them beyond the knowledge of Him that He is One, and Real, 
and that there is nothing like Him. He does not 15 change (hem En 
assent m judging that He. is present within existence, 30 for He may 
not Ikt referred to as being in any 'place'; nor is He divided, lor He 
is neither ‘outside* the universe L 43 I nor 'within* it; He is noth- 
ing of this, sort. Indeed, 31 He magnifies the task [i.m, of understanding! 
fc n‘ tliem arid makes tvligiyij complicated 03 and lets them fait ituo 
something from which there is ho one at all to save them, Knowledge 
of this kind seldom is a matter of conviction and thus would not be 
an established certainty, so there must be along with it some means 
to pnot-ecL die knowledge. Tins is die ’memory* tliat gathers up [every- 
thing] for later restatement. 33 That which includes both of these * Lc., 
memory and restatement, is only a form of divine service that gives 
remembrance of the deity and is repeated at successive tiroes, such 
as the prayer rite and any other regular events like it. 

Therefore, there must be a Lawgiver who invites [humankind] 

a) to give assent in the judgment Lhal there is One God, 
who is the Omniscient and Omnipotent Creator, and 

b) to place faith in i lie Lawgiver who is set u to diem horn 
the presence of Him the Most High, and who is truthful, and 

c) to acknowledge that there is both a promise and a threat, M 
both reward and punishment in the Hereafter, and 

d) to perform the various kinds of divine service in which 


]fj In lEil* (he ilrOnp opening negative [la| is scratched out. by some early 
owner oi [be MS, perhaps not *veU tbIkjwitLg the argument AD other sources include 
the negative here. 

'" Clearly here, “exhtente’ 1 is conceived by sonic as being a palpably present 
malm,, nearly in the order of ,l pl*CC-' A But man is not charged wiili trying [y fathom 

■- 1 1.. Jj ‘ ' vi Em 1 1 1 1- ■: .i.-ii i; f r,ji_. Nr::- : I ; - . h... ...'.v._i.i;i .U.-iu- iii iln- i.i. is>..it:(- on .ilftijlu:^ 

and parcicular existence in Book l, Section I, Chapter 2 of both Baydawi and 
Isfahan:. A t'urlber refaled discussion b in 5.H, Dva-sr's article, ^Ediislencc {wujudj 
and Ouiddlv (jHSbiyvfth} iri Islftmi-O PtukHOphy'*, in InkrtiiUiomii PhiktiMpfaial Qswrfnh', 
v. 29:4 (Dftt, 19C9), prp. 40 9 42H. 

11 MS [^1: This is an explanatory justification for his expfrsskm, '‘Ndthinif . . . should 
preoccupy them, 11 

H MS; [y^Lashawwa&h); MS Garrett 9W&Ha: [ynsha^vwish], 

[al-tidhkir al-mnjaani' Lij-tikrary. 

’* MS; '‘‘a threat and a promise . . /' 
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the Creator is mentioned with rhe reverent formularies of His ma- 
jesty, and 

e) Co [accept] being drawn to the Law that men reed in 
their mutual relations so that by that means the call may continue 
going out for the justice that supports a right ordering of the state 
of mankind. The practice of the Law is beneficial in three ways: 

Ij In exercising [and strengthening] the [human] Soul’s 
powers to prevent them from pursuing lower desires , as well as from 
ihe fantasies and speculative estimations* ihe: sensations and all sorts 
of activities MS 21 lb that arouse the Lust and anger that hinder 
man’s rational soul from paying attention to the prepuce of holy 
things. 

2) In maintaining an active consideration of things sub- 
lime, M that ate far retrieved Imm the accidental qualities of matter 
and the discordant deceptions of sense, in order to observe a truly 
royal domain, w 

3) III bringing to mind the warnings of the Lawgiver and. 
His promise to one who does good and Hri threat to one who does 
evil, | warnings] that require the establishment of justice with at] 
increase of ample recompense and great reward in the Hereafter, 

Furthermore, to those who have experiential knowledge [of divine 
things] among all who are practicing diem, 2J thea'e wifi l>e added 
that benefit which is reserved, for them, inasmuch as they keep their 
hires turned toward [the Law], 3 * So then, consider® the wisdom, 
then the mercy and the grace, and you will see 34 that you are in 
the presence of M an excellence whose marvels dazzle you. Henceforth 
then, uphold [the I*iwj tJ and you will stand. u 


a MS i^: I.c., the ten [celestial] intellects, 

M MS gt: I.e., |rrT| the iniclligibles (nVl ■ 1 1 1 h. c q Lilat^] that arc concealed from tlic senses. 

- = MS gl: Lc., the cti-vdise Law. 

If translated, “toward the comment in ihe MS £lo&$ would apply: I-e., 

chf 1 Creator Most High. The J 1t” repealed here ccntililKS k? refer to rhe divine Ijtw. 

Note, however, that the Creator as antecedent would seem to contradict the avgu- 
mrnt in Dook % 1 Scrcion 1. Chapter S, Topic 2 - It apjxa.r^ to be well underscoad 
as a devotional statement, though rot tijkidy cnnlomiing to systematic Logk- 

“ M& Et: V cm [i.e., you .must consider], 

Hl ClnsR Ln MS ami MS Oarrett UMiJJ-la: in response to the imperative. 

Another gl_ Ltl ihe Garrett MS: A look [al-lahizahj that is a glimpse [ru’yah] in 
the blinking of an rye. 

1 Gloss in MS Garrett S69Ua: I.C., than is all about you [luhitu bi-kiil . 

M MS £: I.e,, the law. 

13 Ldltmitiia Ai|iin wjv-uiatpitlj. 
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Bay-da wi said; L 411, T 200 

1 opic 2; 2 he pvssiirility of miracles [in pr#cholo& atid religion] 

A miracle is; 

a. an extraordinary event, whether it is 

1. a [contravening of n tunic] to produce a negation of action, or 

2, a [stimulation of nature to| positive action. |and the event is| 

b, closely associated with a challenging claim [to prophetic sin- 
gularity]. 3 * 

(1.) A miracle is like the case of a certain person who would 
abstain (incun Ibod lor an cxtraotidinaty length ol" time, so that his 
son! might l>e attracted to the realm of holy things and make the 
powers, of his body follow after it; whereupon the activities [of his 
bodily powers | cease, and in his rase there is sto food disintegration 
and disposal as there would he with anyone else, and so he becomes 
independent of die demands of his body.® This would resemble the 
ease of a rick person whose natural powers are diverted from pro- 
cessing healthy matter by the digestive disintegration and disposal of 
refuse matter, and who docs not desire nourishment for a time; 


3t Kayckwi quotes only briefly from Razi’s definsririn [See his AfuhaittL 
p. Fi'n compftriHW the full defkruiiort lie give# rs as fallow 

“Tin- miraculous is an rairaondinary event dnaHy associated with a challenging 
claim [la prophetic singularity, and] wilhoul there Iwing any [successful] rebuttal. 
I. We t;dl it an ‘‘event 1 only because the miraculous 1 may come [positively] with 
suiEtetliiiig unusual, Jtiid il miry OOlhe Tiee;nLi\ely cuulrftVfriiiig wlmt is usual. 2. We 
call it '■fstraordinary' to distinguish its cIjuhhii! lifom suiyotK 3. We call ii a 
‘close attoriaiiciH with a challenging claim [to prophetic singnhtiiy]’ lest a liar should 
snatch a miracle for himself nut from the past, something that would distinguish 
(a prophet's signs] from the [general] signs that portend [the coming of] a prophet 
umL from, the divine pervtm-nJ favors [given to raitils and prophets]. 4. We call it 
11 [an even 1 1 without any successful rebuttal’ to distinguish it from [mailman] magic 
and sleight of hand. 1 '' 

iK Baydawi's discussion of the ‘miraculous 1 begins with the definition of it, as 
given l*y F.D, Razi and (juOLed jusl alum:. Then Bay daub begins liere to present 
examples of ■miraculous events. that are found in Ibn 5ina : s Tenth Kind' [ahnamat 
al-' jsJilc | p.e. T of Ins ‘Remarks and Admonitions'] . while Isfahan!, in tils turn, goes 
into the explication of the miraculous much more fully. [See I bn Sim's al-Ishoni 
tra-of TOTiftat, v, 3 t fjp, MJH+lft r ] The kinds ol" miraculous events match the parts 
of Haul’s 'ddutiuon of the miraculous : a. lj the miracle worker going without food, 
a.Z] the miracle worker pivivjdLiig information about tin- unseen and nonpre^nt 
world [aUghayh], and b.) the miracle worker's performance: of some inimi table feats 
of control over nature. I bn Sana's material is given from the standpoint of psy- 
chology. Baydawl and Isfahan! make brief slatcmrnls of miracles from Lhe stand- 
point of religion. 
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although if such nourishment wf:rt to be kept foam him in any other 
circuin stances he would perish. 

There is a reference to this sort of case in the saying of the 
Prophet: 

°[ am not like any of you; I lodge. 1 with my Lord* and He gives 
me food and drink. 1136 

(2.) Also> a mirade would be as when a certain person can 
provide information about the unseen, in that there occurs to him 
while awake what would occur to him while asleep, L 412 
Whereupon his soul. Through its own power and its refinement from 
bodily occupations, is joined with the celestial angels |i.c,, of intel- 
lect and soulj, and [his soul| becomes marked all over with the par' 
ticular forms that are within [she angels] and which occur in our 
universe. For these forms are the means and the causes of their exis- 
tent natures chat are perceived both in their essences and in what- 
ever is based upon them. From [this outer layer of the sonl| they 
are transferred to the [souFs] power of 'imagination and from that 
to [the soulYJ ‘sense l »F coordination 1 , and so they would be observed 
as something visible and palpable, and this would be a revelation. 
Mo r ever, $omei lines there will lit; a linkage joined and the bond will 
be very strong, and then the persnn will hear formally ordered speech 
from a vision that addresses him. It ajjpears that the sending down 
of scriptures takes place in this manner, 

h. On the other hand, a miracle may be as when a certain per- 
son would perform something the like of which no amount of [human] 
strength could achieve, as for example, when he might prevent" 
water from its normal Mowing, and then It would gush forth from 
between his fingers and from his finger dps. That would he as when 
God Most High would give [ihe prophetic figure] authority 3 ® over 
the phenomenal matter of created things and then he would have 
executive command over them just as he has executive command 
over the parts of his own body. This would be especially true regard- 
ing whatever accords with his own specific temperament and has a 
commonality with his own nature, and thus it is that [the prophetic 


Vl Hactiih; U T am not 3 it? my of you,” [L 41 1:2!*-?), L 413:17]; nrw located 
In du i harlilh indexcs. 

Jl T skips the verb “prevent. ' L: [an yumna']; \t^ CamHL 2C3-B: far lumna 1 ] , 
16 L: pM-an yusallit r aLaT T: [bi-an yusaJJit Allah taki 1 !; MS Garrett 2B3B and 
MS Garreil 905Hb: [bi-an yusallilahuL Allah u'ala 1 ]. 
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figure] performs whatever lie wills. from within [lm own nature]. 
This [much] is in accord with the doctrine of rhe philosophers. 

However* our [Baydawi] doctrine is that God who is praised and 
exalted has die autonomous power Co endow specially whomever He 
wills of 1? humankind His creatures by Revelation 1 and 'miracle 1 and 
by dispatching an angel and sending down Scriptures to [that one]. 

Isfahan! says: L 412* T 200, MS 21 lb 

Tofik 2: lb: fiossibdtp? of rmrudts [in piythvfogf and rdigumj 

A miracle is 

a, an extraordinary event, whether it is 

1. a [contravening of nature to] the negation of action* or 
2- a [stimulation of it to] positive action, [and the event is] 

b, closely associated with a challenging claim [to prophetic sin- 
gularity']* without there being any successful rebuttal. 

(a.} 1 Baydawi, with F.D RaziJ said that a miracle is one of two 
[kinds ol ] events, ^ T 201 because just as a miracle may be a 
[positive] action producing something extraordinary [in nature], 41 
just so it may be a [negative] action contravening something ordi- 
nary [in nature] arid [Rati] said, “[We tall if] extraordinary” only 
to distinguish its claimant from anyone else. 

^b.) And we [Raid atwl Isfahan!]* 3 say char this event [by ire pur- 
pose] is closely associated only with a challenging claim to prophetic 
singularity, 

]. in order chat a liar may not take as his own the miracle of 
someone in [he past* 4 as an argument for himself, and 


L has airlifted the preposition [min] Jrcrc. finely by inadvertence; T rein- 
serts lL 

w IsfjLhajii restates what Baydawi has burrowed fromi F.D, Ruzi's Mu.ha5S(i[. 
p. 207. 

*' As | fur example,! the Ptiipihet, upon him be peace, malting water flow From 
between his. fin^rs, or For » person to spebfc as if deranged ftalalSuru al^bla 1 ], and 
the like. 

V! MS flf: As to abstain from eating and drinking. 

♦ J The MS however, uses [he [bifd singulaf of rhe vorh,. atiribiiiling thy follow- 
ing maSeiia] directly to llaychwi, is quoting from F.D. Ra?.i :loc. ck,}, laf&ham 
adds the rnatmaJ Jmin Ra/i £i>r [he quotations following here, [hen Launches into 
bis Long exposition of rJiK philosopher llm Kana'H psycholo^Le^l [henry of what ‘mir- 
acles' may he, [See fhn Sina's fd-I.ihmai wa-ai-Tonbihat, v. 3, pp. 394-+ 1 fi.] 

M MS ph [Ix. j of the prophets. 
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2- in order that [this miracle] might be distinguished from 

a) the divine portents of a coming prophet^ and From 

b) the divine favors [of holy power given to saints and 
prophets]. 

The author of al-Sikah [Isma'il ibn Ilammad abjawhari) said [giv- 
ing as an example b *1 have ehallenged a person when 1 vied with 
llitn itl Some action and attempted to wrest from him a victory.”* 1, 
i'he 'divine signs [portending the] imminent [coming of a[ prophet 1 
am the occurrences of phenomena (hat am ’dotations of the cus- 
tomary enter [r»F nature] thac indicate the [imminent] dispatching 
of a prophet before he is dispatched. And so, it would he as if there 
has been laid a foundation for the pillar of prophethond,, since the 
term 'Irihs]^ spelled with an *i\ means the first range of stones in 
a wall, and a person will say* “I laid down the first range of stones 
for the wall in a way that will make it stand firm. 1 ' 

[F.D. Razi, with Baydawi quoting him] said, ''and without there 
being any successful aebutiai," only to distinguish [the miracle] from 
[common] intigic and sleight of hand. 

(l.i An example of the contravening of something ordinary [in 
nature] would be that someone should keep himself away from nour- 
ishment for an unusual peril id of time, [and that] together with [chat 
action (I ten: would be] the preserving of {his] life and health, this 
Patter action ordinarily] being something possible. [But] the expla- 
nation of this should be preceded by an introductory statement of 
the fact that each entity, human soul and human body, is made up 
of structures that arc accidental to each host Thus, of these struc- 
tures that belong to the soul MS 212a some structures may descend 
into the bodily powers, just as L 413 from (he structures formerly 
belonging to [he bodily powers some structures may ascend, attain- 
ing to the essence of the soul. For indeed, frequently, some intel- 
lectual structure will begin and be accidental to the soul, and [then] 


n [arhJjj — “p|. signes qni annoncenr 3 s venue d’un propheie; p. oc F| certain eclat 
qn’oti emit avoir vu fliir le front dn perc du pnophete" urtder ifrah&$al In A. 
KazimirsJj'K Dutamum Arabe Frontai;. t. J 3; hut [this particular sense] is not found 
in Lime's drairc-Er^i. 1 ^ Eraram. or in Dcray's Suppiewmt, or in Hava's al-Rmfid ivi- 
Btartpjtk. tVehr’s aj Ahvfrnt Ar&ikc UPI&atS Lltb rMt cmlrrly, 

4+1 The vowel pointing mi [he three verbs here appear 1 to confuse the person of 
their subject: L, die MS and MS Garr-elt <JEP-.ll la point Lite first verb i*i<b a IsL 
person eELiiing and the second and third verbs with a 2nd person ending. T does 
tn>1 iwfet vowel pointing, 
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the relationship* 7 vin.!! transfer as. a. result from that denier t imme- 
diately afterwards to the bodily powers and then to (lie members 
[of the body | , Consider how it is when you arc aware of die pres- 
ence of Cod Most High and think about Uis might) 1 power, how 
your skin quivers and your hair stands up, and when you feel some- 
tiling with any one of your members or you have imagined or you 
longed for or were angered over something, then the linkage that is 
between the soul and these subsidiary areas will form a structural 
frame of reference within your sonl so that yon may think about 
[this experience] over and over in submissive reflection, yes., rather 
as a habit and natural disposition which will empower the soul with 
the abilities of angels. 

Thus, as the satisfied so«d seeks to make the powers of the human 
body tractable, [the powers of the body] are drawn along after (the 
soul's] concerns to which it has been roused, whether the sou! has 
need of these [bodily] powers Of noi. Therefore, a* the soul’s attrac- 
tion upon these [bodily] powers increases, just so the in wart) incli- 
nation of theiie powers increases, and these powers btcomt more 
forcefully diverted away from what normally governs them, bo to 
refrain from nourishment lor an extraordinary lime is in order that 
the soul will be attracted to the universe of holy rhings and will 
make the powers of the body follow after it. Thereupon the natural 
activities related to the: vegetable powers of the soul cease operat- 
ing, so there is no food disintegration and disposal from [the prophetic 
figure’s physical body] as ordinarily there would be front any other 
body, and [the prophetic figure's body] becomes able to get along 
without replenishment.™ 

This is just as when a sick person’s natural powers are diverted 
from the digestive disintegration of beneficial matter and the disposal 


4? MS T.c., between the scriI and the body. 

w Reading kttaifa] rather than fkhulqji], iJrbouEjh Che MS is vowrifrd to read, 
fkhulqu nt-nafs], and L and T mid. |kli-l-q] though unwwelJed, MS Garrett. 9Q9Hn 
and MS Gamsi-Y&huda (T 161 a: 1.2) wad: IkhdfeJ. 

F,.F„ GaJucrky Ills a non' on the margin of Finch I. 412 and MS 2 1 2a: 
^"fkhalfal' sj.vr SSN. Shaykh Sayyid Nawwar." fShaykh SatTtd tVawwar was a 
Rrcognped Scholar fAdirnJ of a[-A*Eiar L'nwermy who was a ntemfret of (he fat’ 
uhy in the .School of Oriental Studies, American University at Cairo, and was con- 
sultant to Profeasor Oaivcfky on chis dwriation in thr spring and summer of 1SH5. 
The Editor was privileged m study in fdassi's led by Shaykh Sayyid for twin acad- 
emic years, LF)4$/4? 1 947/48.] 

iJ SlS pi: F t., an exchange for what 1 ms been disintegrated, meaning food. 
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of refuse tnatier, the healthy matter is kept back with only a little 
digestion and needs no replenishment, so the sick person does not 
ask for nourishment. And perhaps the man would even cease from 
taking his nourishment for a while, — if the nourishment were to he 
stopped for just as Eong in some other situation, or r at her, just for 
a tenth of the time, the man would perish, — but for all that, lie is 
preserved alive. A reference to a case of this sort is in the saying of 
the Prophet, "I am nor like any of you; l lodge with my Lord, and 
He gives me food and drink, 

You must understand that the process of digestion is interrupted 
in the state MS 21 2h when the soul is attracted to the presence 
of holy things only slightly less than it iis in the state of sickness. 
Why should it not be so, when a severe illness is not without the 
processes of digestion because of the fever, even though the diges- 
tion does not proceed naturally. Besides dm, in the sick person there 
is something opposed to him 11 which Lowers his strength but which 
does not exisL in the soul's state of being attracted tiiat is mentioned 
atwive. So ir is (hat rhe one who inwardly turns to holy things 32 has 

a) what a sick man has, namely, the diversion or nature 
from its process of i he digestion of beneficial matter, ms well as 

b) two additional things, the loss due to- a feverish consti- 
tution poorly maintaining its digestion, and the loss due to the ill- 
ness opposing his natural power. Moreover, the one who inwardly 
turns to holy things has 

c) a i hire! causal factor, L 4S4 namely, rest for his body 
from a condition of constant bodily movements, that being a favor 
from the Divine Helper, for the one who inwardly turns to holy 
tilings has preference in the matter of the preservation of Iris strength/' 5 

(2.) Another example of the Prophet pcrlbrming a positively 
extraordinary act would be his giving of informadon about the unseen 
world, in that there would occur to him when he would be wake- 
ful what would occur normally to him in his sleep. For a man some- 
times observes the unseen in die state of sleep, [and] so to observe 
it when awake would also be possible. 


10 A hddith. See the itoie at Lists place: in ifaychWs text. 

MS gl Mamdy, the iUnes^. 
n fkL-sssiiEawftjjLh i]a' jaisab .iI-ijlhI^|. 

[bn Si mi Lakes tip trii.- first example {a. I.) in haa td Isharoi wa^d-Tanbikai v. 3. 
gjp. 395 39S ;this ia the Teheran edition. reprinted in ihe early IMOs). 
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Ihc obstacle to observing the unseen when, awake is an obstacle 
diar may l>e rctnoved, as, for example, a preoccupation with sensi- 
ble objects. But as to one^s observation of the unseen in sleep, this 
is indicated by both 

aj experience and 
b) analogical reasoning. 

(aj Regarding experience , it consists in both 

1) direct recognition, which h a way ol describing die 
event of an observance of the unseen in the state of sleep by (he 
observer himself, and 

2} knowing by hearsay, 11 which is a way of describing 
die event of the aforesaid observation by some one other than the 
observer himself and these two [he,, direct recognition and know- 
ing by hearsay] give witness to [the experience].” There is not a 
single person who has not experienced this Jdr himself, in that he 
had an experience that inspired a believing judgment in him. unless. 
God forbid, the individual should have a bad temperament, being 
disturbed in his imagination and memory. 

[b] Regarding analogical reasoning;, it is that particulars 

1} in the realm of intellect 56 are marked with an impres- 
sion as universal, And 

2) among the celestial souls [they are marked] with an 
impression as universal vrilh respect to their essences, because the 
celestial souls are separate substances, their matter not having an 
impression but rather, having a linkage with the spheres as cur souls 
have with our bodies, and also 

3} [the particulars] are marked with an impression as 
particulars with respect to the forms that are impressed upon the 
material of the spheres. 

III Summary, particulars MS 2 1 3a in the realm of intellect 3 ' 
have the mark of an impression ol' a universal structure, and in the 
realm of soul they have the mark of two impressions. T 202 one 
of which is of a universal structure, and the other of a particular 
structure that is sensitive to the immediate moment, the first impres- 
sion being according to the essence | of the particulars! and the sec- 


M Dima irangniLkm [al-ta'AmT]; knciwmg hy hearsay [afutsStmi. 1 ], 
w MS 0 : 'through inapirarson [sLhim|. 

Vb MS si: The ten vcleErrial intellects. 

' J MS The ten celestial intellects. 
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ond impression being according to their instrumentality. The human 
soul may be marked with the impression of that realm [of soul] in 
accordance with its own readiness and with the disappearance of 
any impediment. For it cannot be denied that some of the unseen 
from its world is impressed upon die human soul 

Furthermore, the powers of the soul are both mutually attractive 
and conflicting, so that when anger is amused I lie soul is too pre- 
occupied to have low desires, atid vice versa. When the interior sense 
is exclusively engaged in its own business then the sou! is too pre- 
occupied for external sensation and nearly becomes non-seeing and 
non- hearing, and [in turn] when the external sense is exclusively 
engaged in its own business then the soul is too preoccupied for 
interior activity. Now, when [he internal sense is attracted to rho 
external Sen&c, then that same attraction makes the intellect incline 
toward the externa! sense, so that it trcas.es from the radonai activ- 
ity in which the intellect often has need tor its own full instrument 
lality. 1 * And, although the soul h now occupied with the external 
sense L 415 and is involved in thinking about what it perceives 
through the cinema] sense, the attraction of the soul in the di reo 
don of this great activity** docs turn aside. Thus it becomes free 90 
from its activities chat are its own bv monopoly, namely, chinking. 
And when the soul has been thus busy ;md is able 11,1 to hold in check 
the internal sense under its own direction then the external senses 
also become weak and nothing of the customary information comes 
from them to the soul, 

However, the ’sense of coordination’ is a tablet of impression, and 
this [sense], when an impression on it can lte made phan is identi- 
cal to the observation] comes to have, validity as if it were the 
Lhing being witnessed. Then, perhaps the sensory impression passes 
away from the external sense, but the form of the impression remains 65 


rj MS Oflimsn gl: This being: its internal powers. 

w MS This being rUe activity wixh ilw stusatiotvi {Vnabsasar]- 
* Reading fialehaJIa^ wich the MS and MS Craned Wi^Ha. L and T: [rajaHa*]. 
" b and T: [t&taunakkanaij; the MS, MS Garretr and MS Gan™-Yahuda 

■l4fi(r [iahlaghalai] ■ MS Garrcti has gjcua: Jy a$ subsrifarioti’ 1 : [i&tamakkatmr 

ay iqtadartt] . 

L " ! L and T: [al-nal* riiinhul; MS Garreli 9$9Ha: [al-miqsfo minim]; die STS Arid 
MS GarffllrValmrf3 448& (unfitted); isiiij , UttpoicLted, the Arabic t^i 

neajdinjp appear nearly identical; nur pidhfflcc conies to be a synthesis of these 
possibilities. 

hJ Reading [ba.qTyat) with die MS acid MS GaFrrtl 9&9Hii. L and T: [yaghlb]. 
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upon; rhc ‘sen$c of coordination 1 ; it remains as valid as something 
‘witnessed’, and not as something 'uncertainly estimated 5 , as the 
impression of a falling drop is made as a straight line, and a point 
circling about is the impress of the circumference of a circle. Then 
if the Term 1 is represented on the tablet of the 'sense of coordina- 
tion 1 it becomes something validly witnessed, equally whether [the 
form] is 

a,a] at the Hirst stage of its being impressed on the 
'sense of coordination' from the externally sensed object r or it is 

bb) what remains of [the form) MS 213b along 
with what remains or the externally sensed object, or it is 

oc) the certainty of jthe form] after the fading of the 
sensed object, or it is 

ddj the occurrence of the form in the Sense of coor- 
dination' but not coming di reedy from the object sensed. 

One of the things that indicate that a form from the imagination 
may be inscribed on the 'sense of coordination 5 from an internal 
cause is that people sick with pleurisy or bilious disorder, that is, 
those in whom black bile has overcome their proper constitution, 
will sometimes observe forms that arc sensed as external and pre- 
sent but having no relation to any externally sensed object. So the re- 
fore the impression of them is either from some internal cause, this 
being the power of imagination that has executive control of the 
storehouse of the imagination,, or else it is from some cause effective 
upon an internal cause, this being (he sou! from which the forms 
are transmitted, 8 * by way of the power of imagination^ that is recep- 
tive to the impression of them, to the 'sense of coordination 3 . This 
is because the 'sense of coordination ’ sometimes receives impressions 
horn the ‘forms' that move freely in the source of imagination and 
estimation,® that is, the Ibrms* 7 to which the actions of these two 
powers [kc,, imagining and estimating] tire linked. For when the 
flower of imagining begins to exert executive control over [tine linked 
forms] some of the ihrm.s linked In that control arc inscribed on the 


M L and T: (ya^adda 1 ], MS: [tala'adtk 1 ] 

^ L and T: f^mukhayytiahj^ MS: [&J ’ffi \i P. Itluyyd ah] , abbreviated from (he pre- 
ceding form in a(l three sources: fal-quwiaJi al-mutaiJiayyiLah] . 

>r - MS gl: The source uf imagining [rna'din d-tnldiayyuL] is In the iina^in^-dcm 
[aE-khayaEJ, while thr source of esdrmtLin.g [al-LawiilihumJ is in the puwr-r of mrrn- 
ury [al-c]uwah at-hlb^saJl]. 
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sense of coordiiiatioii, just as logins are also imprinted upon, the 
‘sou roe of imagination' <UKi [the 'source of] estimation 1 from the 
tablet of the sense of coordination, this being closely similar to what 
goes on between mirrors which face each ocher. 

Two troubling factors hinder^ die imprinting on the sense of coor- 
dination: 

1] The hofl factor [Lev, Sleep] Is sensory and external, 
one that hinders the Sense of coordination, through (he external 
forms imprinted on it, from receiving forms from an internal cause, 
as if the extern a! sense were depriving the sense of coordination of 
the power of imagining by force and violating it wrongfully. 

2) And the second factor [Lev, illness] is intellectual and 
internal , or, estimative and internal, one that imposes restraint upon 
the imagination L 4 16 Horn functioning, that is, operating in 
spite or confused anxiety., — [and] exercises control over [the imagi- 
nation] in the rational or estimative things that are its concern, so 
Lhal the power of imagination is distracted through giving obedience 
to [this second factor] from taking authority over the sense of coor- 
dination, and thus, the power of imagination is nor able to make 
any impression on the sense of coordination bceattse [the imagining 
power’s] own [intellectual] movement is weak* in that [its movement] 
follows, but is not followed. 

If one of these two hindering factors should be inactive, — either 
the sensory external or the rational /estimative internal* — while the 
other hindering factor remains active, then often MS 214a the 
second [active] hindering factor may lack the strength to impose 
restraint, so [that] the imagining power returns to its [intellectual] 
action anti exercises authority over the sense of coordination, and 
thus make* forms apjiear upon the sense of coordination as if they 
are being plainly witnessed. 

(I) Sleep is an obvious hindrance of the external sense. 
Some times the soul is hindered in sleep, in that it is drawn aside CO 
the natural function, that is, digesting the food over which it has 
charge, [the soul dm*] seeking rest from oilier activities. There arc 
two aspects to this: 

an) If the soul should not be drawn aside to the natu- 
ral function, but should begin its own work then the natural function 


'■* I. iiul T. |^.t-sawanE'j: MS ami MS Garrett ytt!JH.a: [ai-sarUj. 
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would wait and follow it; 69 so the soul would he distracted from 
managing the food and the concern of the body would be disturbed. 
But the soul is treated to manage the body, so if is naturally drawn 
to tare for the natural functioning. 

bb} Sleep is more like illness than health, because sleep 
is a state that gives man, on account of his need to properly man- 
age his body! a readiness to lake nourishment and to maintain the 
welfare of his bodily members, while during illness the soul is engaged 
in aiding the natural functions in us management of the body, so if 
is not free T 20 3 ro do its special work until after health returns. 
So then the two usual agencies of activity™ in deep are inactive , and 
since that is the ease the internal power of imagination is the dom- 
inant power, It finds the sense of coordination idle, so then it inscribes 
on [the Sense of Coordination") imaginary figures that are as dear as 
if they were things being plainly witnessed; thus., in sleep various cir- 
cumstances are seen to Ire as valid as if they were things bcin^ plainly 
witnessed. 

(2J Whenever illness dominates the chief body members/' 
the soul is attracted completely towards llic illness, and that attrac- 
tion hinders it from its careful control sen that one of the two agen- 
cies of careful activity f i.c. : sensing and reasoning] is weakened, and 
it would not be by » remote chance that the imaginary forms being 
inscribed upon the tablet of the sense of coordination should be 
aflcctcd by the weakness of one of these two agencies of careful 
activity. 

but whenever the soul is stronger, its passivity before the attract- 
ing forces is less and its careful control of these two agencies of care- 
ful activity 77 is stronger, and whenever the situation is the reverse, 
that result is the reverse. Likewise, whenever die sou! is stronger 
then it is less distracted by other preoccupations, and its ability to 


SJ Tern vary berwwn iwo Y*rbs [liat are ckwp synonyms. L avid MS- Garrett 
f)£E9Ha: with [la-UlbiGihi] as a gk>?is in rhe laHcr. T: (la-shiba^dia] 

[probably a L^prj^raphk^l error iaccndcd co be same a* lA reading. tlwi- test on 
which T is based], MS GanrtuYahuda +4ftfi if t&2b;3] {probable reading): [lii- 
flhaya'ahs.]. Mfj: [ta-t^b^at 1 ^]. N<> proportion ['alay foflltaws any of the fihflya'ai] 
reacting^. 

r MS gf t.e., external sensing, and imcnia] reasoning ur estimating. 
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devote itself in the other direction is appreciably greater. And if [the 
soul] is mighty in its. powers, then this will be a mighty causal fac- 
tor. L417 

Now, if the soul i.H enjoying good health, then both its careful pro- 
tection of itself from MS 214b anything (hat would oppose its 
well-being and evict it from the desirable stale of health it enjoys, 
anti its own active deportment in ways that arc appropriate and in 
accepting whatever brings it closer to (the desired state of health], 
then all these {activities] will be stronger. 

But if [healthy] sensory distractions should lessen and continue to 
he less, then it would not be by a remote chance 

aa) that the soul should have unexpected moments of 
escape that release it front the distracting acuviLy of the imagination 
into the presence of holy things, anil 

bb) I hat there should be inscribed on if 1 some impres- 
sion from the unseen world universal in aspect. The ellecr of this 
then extends over into the realm of the imagination, and there, upon 
the sense of coordination, particular forms are inscribed that arc 
appropriate to that inscription of intelligence. And ad this [would 
be] occurring either in the state of sleep, or in the stare of some ill- 
ness or other which distracts sense and weakens imagination. [This 
is because \ sometimes illness weakens the imagination, and some- 
times it is weakened lw too much activity that necessitates digestive 
action by Lhe spirit which is the instrument of the imagination. And 
when the imagination becomes weak, it begins to be a little more 
quiet and a little hit idle, and the soul is. drawm to the presence of 
sublime things with c use. 

Then, if some [vivid] impression should come upon the soul then 
die imagination is roused toward that impression and accepts it, and 
that occurs for two reasons. Either 

a) it is because something gives notice, with regard to this 
incoming imprecision, that it is something strange, although this activ- 
ity of the imagination comes after its having been at rest and its 
haring been lessened, for the imagination acts swiftly in response to 
anything like this notice; or 

b) it is on account of the rational soul's servitude toward 
[she imagination I by nature, aEld indeed, the imagination is an aid 
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to die soul at the time of these good intimations . ,l Ef tEte imagina- 
tion should receive that intimation at a time when distractions a re 
remote Emm the soul, it is then imp rested on the tabid of the sense 
of coordination. And if the soul should he strong in substance so 
that it extends into other areas of attraction, then it would not be 
by a remote chance that this brief opportunity and its quick use 
would occur during the state of wakefulness. 

Thus at is that Sometimes the effect [be,, of the impression] would 
descend into the very heart of memory Tn and come to a stop there, 
because [of the Prophet's] statement:''' "'[’he spirit of holiness 77 breathed 
into my heart . . ,” ,,a thus and thus, Atid frequently the effect of the 
impression will dominate and shine with dear brightness within the 
im agination „ and the imagination will forcibly bring the table: of 
the sense of coordination to its side and there on the tablet will draw 
a copy from the incoming impression that had been inscribed on 
[the imagination], This would he especially while (he rational soul 
would be helping it, not hindering, and this would be similar to 
what the. power of estimation sometimes doe* in the case oE' people 
who ant sick or indisposed. 

This [i.e,, the event described above] would be preferable, because 
indeed something like this may be brought about MS 215a among 
people who are sick or indisposed by (heir corrupted power of esti- 
mation and their disturbed and weak imagination. But among the 
saints acid people of virtue their sanctified, noble and strong souls 
bring it about, and in this latter case it would be more deserved 
and more appropriate than in that former case [ie,, of the sick and 
indisposed]. 

New, this event of impression will vary in its intensity or weak- 
ness, One [time it] may be by the observation of a facade or cur- 
tain only, one [time it] may be by hearing the sound of a voice, 
one [time it] may be by witnessing an image complete in its appear- 


T " M.S g|. 1 Good omens" [AL-$awjLEiih| bri(i£ tllP pW^L oF" [sSrdfyah], ih<? intimation 
of wluu i ' gpod. 'N.K; ihc Angular form is given variously as- fcmLmnc oj tnancriitu.} 
MS l.c. ? the- heart. 

ftfiHlmg pi.qawlihij with i iw MS, MS (iarivnr jitict MS CarreU-Yahuria 

44S6. L .lEid T: [ka-qa.wlihi"| . 

Isfahani states in generic form the first words of a hiidith series, where scriptures 
were conveyed tm the Prophcl. 
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ance, or by hearing L 419 speech that is already in measured 
form from one who is seers to be acid cessing him, the observer, and 
it seems that Inspiration' and the ‘sending down of Scriptures' would 
have been in this manner. And one ftime it] may be in the most 
Sublime surroundings of beauty, this being what is spoken of as wit- 
nessing the gracious face of God and hearing His speech with UO 
intermediary. 

You should understand that the power of imagination is naturally 
disposed to adapt itself to everything that comes near it, whether 
that is something perceptible in shape or is an appearance mixed 
up with unclarity. And [the power of imagination] is quick to trans- 
fer from a concrete thing to something cither resembling or con- 
trary' to | a concrete thing] 4 in short;, fthc imagination] is quick to 
transfer to whatever lias any linkage with [the concrete thing]. 
Moreover, for special cases there ate particular causes without doubt, 
even though wc ourselves do not know them individually. 

livery intimation stirs the power of imagination in this transfer- 
ring until it takes a grip holding one intimation fast. This gripping 
is either because of the soul’s strength opposed to that intimation, 
for when the sou] is strong the imagination stops” where the soul 
desires it to stop, and |thc soul] hinders it from going beyond to 
something else, or on account of the great clarity of the image 
impressed on the imagination, so plain that its reception is extremely 
clear and capable of being reproduced and evert distracts she imag- 
ination from turning right or left or from moving forward of back- 
ward, and as it docs also when that power witnesses some odd 
situation the trace of it remains in the mind for quite -a while. 

The reason for that is that when the perceptions through the phys- 
ical body powers are strong then thesr physical pow r crs arc less able 
to deal with weak perceptions, so (hat the incoming spiritual effect 
that intimates good to the soul in both the states of sleep and wake- 
fulness sometimes is T 204 weak and will not vitalize the imagi- 
nation and the heart’s memory, and so nothing of its good influence 
remains upon these two. 

Rljc sometimes [the spiritual effect] is stronger than that level and 
it will vitalize the imagination, except for the fad that ii looks very 


B The .MS atone lawqafat] “the wn!” as tfos verb's subject and ”Lhc 
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carefully dr the transferring movements of the power of imagination 
and its lack of clearness, MS 215b So [the spiritual effect] does 
not grip the heart’s memory but only places a restraining grip upon 
the transferring movements of the power of imagination and Lis efforts 
to adapt itself to its surrounding?;. And sometimes {the spiritual dfwtj 
is wry strong, and the sou! receives with certainty and a strong 
heart. SO that the image ri impressed very clearly in the imagina- 
tion, the soul helping it in this., and [the image] is strongly impressed 
in i he heart’s memory, not being disturbed by the transferring move- 
mem& of the power of imagination. 

Now these various Stages will not he apparent to you only in Con- 
nection with these spiritual effects, hut in all that you deal with in 
your thoughts when yon are awake. Sometimes your thought will 
remain gripped within your bean’s memory, and sometimes it will 
transfer from it to imaginary till rigs which will cause you to forget 
what is important to you. Then you will need to analyze the mat- 
ter thoughtfully® 1 and move on from the intimation sign thai is held 
in a grip to the intimation sign next to it, from which your thought 
had moved away, 5 * and in the same way on to something else. 
Sometimes (one’s thought] makes use of something it had forgotten 
of what was previously important, but sometimes it is cut off from 
it but makes use of it only by a kind of mental analysis and inter- 
pretation. L 419 

Whatever was a trace effect in which speech was firmly grasped 
and held last in the memory whether in the stale of wakefulness or 
sleep would be an inspiration, a clear revelation, or a dream that 
needed no interpretation or explanation. But whatever had itself 
ceased, while representations of it. and continuations of it remained, 
will have need! (or one of the two [i.c., interpretation or explana- 
tion], and that will vary in accordance with the individuals, the times 
anti the customs, 'revelation 11 having need for explanation, and 'dreams 1 
having need for interpretation. 03 


*' Reading (LaLaqqal.hu] ^sih the MS, MS Garrclt 3E9Ha, ajid MS Garrett- 
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h Another example of the things that positively exceed the cus- 
tomary order is for a man who is a [challenging] claimant LQ prophetic 
singularity to perform something the like of which cannot be achieved 
by the strength of people like himself something like the preventing 
of water from its flowing, or the causing of it to flow from the spaces 
between his fingers and his finger tips. And that would be because 
Got! giws him authority over the 'matter of all. beings’ jJO that his 
soul has [governing] direction over it, just as he has direction over 
the members of his body. I hat would be because the rational soul 
is not something impressed in the human body, but it is a Suljstance 
abstracted from matter and self-subsistem, and whose [governing] 
linkage with the body is like the Linkage between planning and acting. 

Thus, it would not l>e strange if one of the souls should possess 
a natural disposition the influence of which would go beyond its own 
physical body to all the other bodies, and that soul, on account of 
its power, would exist as a soul providing governance to most of the 
bodies of the universe, and just as it is an ‘effective cause" Lj’. its own 
body MS 21 6a in a manner that is suited to its own tempera- 
mem and that demonstrates its own essence, it likewise has a 'causal 
effect’ also on nil the bodies of the universe in that there originates 
from it within those bodies 'qualities’ that are the sources of their 
acts, especially whatever is in accordance with its own specific lem- 
perament and has a commonality with it in its nature. Therefore, 
[the governing soulj performs within [its own specific temperament] 
whatever it wills. 

This [interpretation] is all in accord with the doctrine of the 
philosophers [primarily that of Ibu Sin a].* 1 

However, our [Isfahan! & and Baydawi’s Sunni] doctrine is EhaL 
God Most High, ha vii lg autonomous power over all realities possi- 
ble, specially endows whomever He wills of mankind Has creatures 


giving informal ion oor^rtnin^ thi- unseen world of the future and of die HpuiL, a 
Long exposition (op. dt., v. 3, pp. 40G- 41 ] }_ Iafahani follow's this discussion in Iris 
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K ’ Ibn Sina takes up this final pt>ioC (a claimant to prophetic powers luring able 
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by granting a revelation and a miracle, and by the dispatching of 
an angel messenger to him and sending down of Scriptures to him, 

Baydawi said; L 4l&, T 2U4 

Topic 3: Tht prophethood of tht Prophet Muhammad 

The [case for the] prophethood of our Prophet Muhammad, may 
God bless him and gran[ him salvation, is supported hy [the fol- 
lowing] points of evidence. 63 

a. [As to his words and actions]: 

\ . He claimed prophclhood, rliis being a fact by consensus, and 
2 . he produced a miracle, since 

a) lie came hringing the Qur’an to- us, and lie issued a chal- 
lenge regarding it without being contradicted; and 

b; He gave information about the things of the unseen world; 

1) He did so as shown by the word of [God] Most High: 
“Alter their deieat, they shall be victorious " ; [Qur’an 30:3] and, 
;< Indeitd, He will bring you back a* in a Homecoming”; [Q2fl:f? r >] 
“You will Ije called out against a people who have great strength”; 

[Q_ 48; 1G] and, 

“Go^Fs promise is to those of you who have believed [and have 
done what is rigiiL, to make you His leading men in I he land „ . 

IQ 24:55] 

2) Moreover, the Prophet's own words are here; 815 
“The [rightful]! leadership alter me will last thirty years [succes- 
sive] years; 11 

“Be guided by those two who come after me, Abu Rakr and 
T7mar”;— and [the Prophet's] statement to ‘Am mar ibn Yasir, 

“The party coveting power will kill you' 1 , and ['Am mar [ waii killed 
on the [Rat do] Day of Sifiln; — and [the Prophets] statement to 
* Abbas [ibn V\bd al-Muttalib] when [ c Abbas] despaired of his life, 


SUyHawi, and Istkhana him, follow. the .macenail gathered hy F.D. Razi 

in bis ''Cmvif&tirftinn qf Thoutfil Aitfitni fzif^ (— \{vhassal f pp. 2M ff.j, but vary- 
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Where is the money that you deposited in M&kkah with Umm 
al-Kadl [Lubahahj your wife], when no one was with the two of you. 
and you said. If I am killed”' - then \\bd Allah will have so much, 
and Fadl will hnve so much?" 3 

3; [Another example of what the Prophet knew about 
the unseen world is when he] f^avc | advance] information about 
the death of the Najashi, and spoke of riots that would take place 
L 1 20 as well as other signs [in advance] that indicated his prophet- 
hood. [signs] such as the calamity® of remote Baghdad, arid the Fire 
(hat was seen as Jar as Bnsayra.® 

c) Furthermore, the evidence indudes narratives from the 
early Muslims, how he had attained to such extensive wisdom in 
both theory and practice quickly and apparently without instruction 
or practical experience, 

[In this category of evidence,] other miracles are traditionally 
reported of him, such as the Splitting of the Muon, the Greeting of 
the Stone, the Springing of Water from between his Fingers, the 
Keening of the Palm Log, the Complaint of the She-caniel, [his] 
Knowing the Poisoned Mutton, anti so on, things that are mentioned 
in the book titled “The Proofs of Prophclhood,’ r ' l|: Now, even though 
not all of these [miracles] have a record of authenticity in tradition, 
the feature with commonality among them is well authenticated. 
Therefore, we conclude,, be is a prophet. 

Indeed, if a cnan should stand up in a great [loyal] assembly and 
say, "I am sent to you as the messenger of [myj King, 1 ' whereupon 
they would request from him proof, and he then should say, iL 0 
King [i.e., of this people] > if in your sight I am spewing the iruth 
in my invitation to you, then diverge from your custom and rise 
from* 1 your scat to stand," and if he should do so* then his truth- 
fulness would have tcj be recognized, 

11 i. and 1’ unvowelled; MS Garrett 2S3It: Jus-bt-J; MS Garrett 9fr9Hb: [uE.iblu]. 
In (hi: same passage Ln UTahani ihe MS reacts, f jsHjH u] . 

36 MS si: (f 217a] [It,,] "the Fall of' [waqi'alj. 

as L, T, and MS Garrett 9B9H b: |b^yrali MS f 283 Ik [Imuiyraq- MS 
Garwu-Yahuda 3(183: (jbufiiiyrf’]. See a.1si> the notes f^rnr thr same irstr Ln Mahim's 
wmmeinary, 

* [I’Jala'iL akutuwahj the arLidjc, ‘■'Mi/djiaa 1 ' Ln hN-L-2, by AJ. WfeObnck, 
rrnm lions ,i bouk by this tide bfy Abu Ni/aym Ahmad ibis ‘ALni Allah ahisfthblni, 
who Jived 336/948-430/ J 09& Baydawi indicates a single ruimcd bciok, wtule Jidabani 
speak* of several books an this subject. Srr the title indexes in BrcHrkdrnuOn's 
i.ifKhifhte dtr Embitthtn Uitratar, 

L omits “from," 
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b. [As to bis character.] 

Furthermore , thr whole of his life and characteristics that have 
been authentically and consistently reported such h-h constancy with 
troth and shunning of worldly things throughout his lifetime, a whole- 
hearted devotion to purpose, courage to the extent that he would 
never lice from anyone even though there was great alarm as on 
the [Bathe | Day of LI hud, an eloquence that silenced the stentorian 
orators of the rlegert Arabs, a persistence in the mission of invita- 
tion, together with dearly olsservabk- toil and hardship, disdain for 
the rich, and humility among the poor — all of these characteristics 
would never exUt unless they should belong to prophets, 

Isfahan! says: L 420 „ T 204, MS 2 1 6a 

Topic 3: 7 he pjapheth&od of tht FiypJtet Muhammad 

Muhammad is the Messenger of God, 1' 205 peace be ujhxi him. 
This doctrine is opposed by the Jews, the Christians, the Zoruaslrians 
and a group of the Materialists, In support of [this doctrine] we 
have the following reasons. 

a. [As to his words and actions. | 

1. He claimed to be a prophet, and 

2, he produced a miracle. 

Whoever has been of that sort has been a prophet, We say that 
he claimed to lx* a prophet only because of the authentic tradition 
to that cflfcet, and we say that he produced a spellb] tiding miracle, 
only because of three reasons. 

a) He came bringing the Qur'an, and the Qur 3 an is a spell- 
binding miracle, ^ The lact that he came bringing it, and that no 
one else came bringing it, is based on continuously recurring authen- 
tic tradition. As for the fact that the Qui^an is a spellbinding mir- 
acle, | we accept it] because he issued a rhallrnge on the basis or if 
and was not opposed, indeed, he challenged the most eloquent and 
Uuent Arab orators to oppose him, God Most High said, 


u 'Hie; MS alone of sources used rrads: wa-huwa mu'fLi]; L, T, MS Garrett 
and MS G^rrctt-Yahuda HCft refcd; [wa^l-Qur'in mu'jiz]. 'Hi^ translation, 
airt-mpts to carry rhe active participial Ibroc cf ftmCjist], ruumdy, ''m pul [csficl ;n 
ktss“, ‘"'to render speechless.'", ele. 
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w |f you are it i any doubt about what We have sent down to our 
servant* I hen bring forward just one chapter portion like it, and Cal] 
in witnesses for yourselves, apart from (.kid I Himself]/ [Q 2:23] 
But they were inwardly prevented from opposing him, in spite of 
their abundant motivation to oppose him so as to display their own 
fluency at id eloquence and to overbear him forcibly. Their inward 
prevention in spite of the abundant motivation proves that they 
became incapable of opposition* and that proves ihat the Qur’an is 
a spellbinding miracle, 

b) ITe provided information about the things of [he unseen 
world, and die providing of information about the things of the 
unseen world is a spellbinding miracle, 

1) The fact that He provided information about the things 
of the unseen world is demonstrated through the word of [God] 
Most High: 

"Alif lam mim. The Byzantines have been defeated in a nearby 
land, L 421 but alter their defeat they will be victorious. 1 " [Q30;l] 
And it had come ahoul lo correspond with what he had said. Again 
His word, 

“Truly, lie who ordains the Qur'an for you, is He who brings 
you back as in a Homecoming," [Q 28:85] Here the one spoken to 
is the Prophet, and] what is meant by, “as in a Homecoming", is 
Makkah, for a man’s place of homecoming is, his own village., since 
he docs his traveling about in other towns and then returns to it. 
Again [God's | word: 

“You will be called out against a people having MS 2 1 6b great 
strength: you will kill them or take their surrender.” [0,48:16] And 
that had taken place, Indeed, what was meant by “a people having 
great strength”, according to some, was: the Barm llmtayf»h,' M Abu 
Uakr having called out those leit of thi' desert Arabs against the 
Barm Huiliiyfah either to kill them or take their surrender; but oth- 
ers think ihal they were the Persians, and it was 4 Umar who called 
out those left of the desert Arabs against the Persians either to kill 
them or take their surrender. Again [God's] word: 

"‘God's promise is lo those of you who have believed and have 
done what is Eight, to make you his Leading men in the land just as. 


So vo wrr lie cl iri the anrl MS Garrett yWJI-b, hue Hpdifd JJ. Ha.nifc ltl 
the En- 1 - 2 . 
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He had appointed as Leading men those who were before you,” 
IQ 24:55] That is to say, He would indeed make them inherit the 
Land of the unbelievers both Arabs and non-Arabs, just as He had 
appointed its leading men those who were before them, and they in 
turn were the sons of Israel alter the great oppressors in Egypt had 
perished, and He had granted them as in heri nance a land for them, 
and houses and belongings for them. All this had taken place accord- 
ing to the information fthe Prophet | had produced, The reference 
in the phrase, “those of you who have believed”, is to the Companions, 
evidence for this being in the word of [God] Most High, “of you.” 
Again further evidence is in His word, 

“And He will surely give them a time of security in exchange 
after the fear they had had", [Q, 24:55] fix they had been fearful 
in (Lie early days of Islam, and God fulfilled His promise to them. 

2 ) Moreover, [the fact dial he provided information about 
the things of the unseen world is demonstrated] through the Prophet’s 
own word, 

“The [rightful] leadership after me will last thirty 7 [successive] 
years, and (he duration of the succession of die leaders who fol- 
lowed l he right way, Abu Bakiy ‘Umar, TUhman, and c AJi and al- 
Hrtsan Hi was thirty years, Again die Prophet -said: 

“Be guided by those two who come after me, Abu Bnkr and 
‘Umar. i:% 

Again, [the ProphetJ said to 'Am mar ibn Yasir 
“The party coveting power will kill yOu”; ,T and (he party covet- 
ing power did kill [‘Aramat] on the [Battle] Day of Siffin, meaning 
that Mu'awiyah and those with him did it. 

The Prophet^ question io * Abbas [ibn c Abd aJMuttalib], — who 
was taken among the Captives of RatV and liad requested die Prophet 
to ransom his life and that of his nephew t Uqayl ibn Abi Tatib, 
'Abbas despairing of his own ransom, — was this; 


' w Hadilh, iii-rkrtfd. and found in 5akiA al-Tirmidhi, ‘'FLtan" [L 4 113 : 1 !> -2 A; 
476: If,.] 

*■ L., '1' and. MS Carrctt-Yahuda 4486 list tlmr tm: ; thr Mk lists in addilioii, 
□1-Husayn: whik MS Gamed 939 Ha lists only the frnd lour. 

* Hadilh. indexed in VVensln-ck's Hrtitdbwb if Eafty JJbAonma&ri Tradition (p. 5, 
L-H.ii. 2) At bftrtE in $ah& iil-Tinnidhl, "Manaqib” #16. [h 419:20; L 421:1+1 
17 Hadilli, indexed in Wcnsinck's ffaudktork, bancf Ln labgqat Ihn Sa’d, III/ 1 . IHI, 
IS3 ff |L 41 Ml; 421:15.] 
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“Where is the money that you deposited in Mafckah with Umm 
al-Fadl, and no one else was present with you two when you said. 
l lf ] am killed, then 4 Abd Allah is to have so much and al-Fadl is 
if] have so much?” 88 Then ‘Abbas replied [to the Prophet], “Most 
certainly no one but I knew that! By Him who sent you with the 
Truth, you arc indeed the Messenger of God!! 3 * Whereupon both he 
and *Uqayl accepted Islam. 

There is also [the Prophet's] advance information about 
the death \TS 2 1 7a of the Najashi. w Abu Hurayrah related about 
Muhammad that he announced to the people the death of the \ajashi 
on the day fltbat ruler] died, and said to his Companions, “Say the 
prayers for your brother, the Najashi," and (hen he went out with 
them to die place of prayer and recited with them the dcotology, 
God i;, most great’ r four rimes. Then it became evident, after die 100 

announcement, that [die Naj^dii] had died on shat day. 

There is also the FrupheFs announcement about riots that would 
take place L 422 ai> well as oilier rignSj that is, portents of the 
flour [of Resurrection | like Lhe calamity"' 1 of remote Baghdad. Abu 
Eakr related that rhe Prophet said: 

“Some of the people of my nation will go and inhabit a fertile 
lowland that they will name Basrah, by a river called Dijtah |the 
Tigris River], over which there will be a bridge, Its inhabitants will 
become many and it will be one of the great cities of the Muslims, 
Then at the end of the era. the Banu QanturaV 02 people with wide 
faces and small eyes, until they inhabit one shore of the river. The. 
people [i.e., who live in the lowland] will divide imo three groups: 
one group choosing to take hold of the tails of their cattle and set- 
dc in the wilderness, but they will perish. Another group chooses to 
look after themselves and they will perish. And one group will place 
their children behind their backs and go out to battle with the 


Hadith, indexed in Wrreinct s Hmdiw’jfi. being, in TpiHtqtH Ibn 5a c d, IV, I, ?■ 
[L +19:1*1' 42] rib,] 

w Hadilh, LtidexccS in Wcminck'i lieudbtiok, located in &ahih Muslim, ^Janalz" 
#63 6& [L 439:33s L 421:21.) “The Najadu", an Ethiopie wml used in the 
Arabic; oF earty TsLam as the title of ibe ruler of Ethiopia. Sit the? airidf? ' ri al- 
NadjashT by E. van Denzel in the En4-2, 

™ The MS alone [mens ’Thruc’ 1 [dhalika al-akhbar], 

131 MS gl: T.c., thi: downfall [w&^i'ai]. 

1 l? MS g£:. [Qancuiraft was the handmaiden of Abraham, peace be upon him. 
[From die: commentary on Baydawi'a Tdbttitf by al- H Ihri,] 
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invaders, and they will be martyrs. And it was as hr had announced, 
for what was intrant by that settled region was Baghdad. The Bami 
Qantura’, which means the Turks* attacked it, and the people of 
Baghdad at die lime of this invasion divided into three groups just 
as the Prophet had set the matter forth . 303 

There is also his advance information about the fire seen from 
Basra, a city of Syria, for the Prophet had said, 

"The Hour [of Resurrection] will not come mud a fire T 206 
goes up from the territory of Hijaz that will shine upon the necks 
of camels in Busra." And it was just as he had announced, for there 
is a report from reliable authorities that fire went up out of the ter- 
ritory of Hijaz it] (lie year 6 j 4 [a.H.] and lit up the mountains spread 
out around it so much I hat [the sky glare] was seen from Busts. ^ 
These foregoing announcement* of information all refer to things 
of the unseen world that bore upon matter* that would happen in 


IUJ Hadith, noted itt Wcrcunck'g Huudlmi. if nntiy Muhuuottadan Tteditian under 
"Basra, Muhammad's predictions concern mg' 1 , cited as hong in Ahmad abn Hanhalb 
XltLinad, Cairn L‘!E3 a.h., v. 5, pp. 40, 4+ if, and al-Tayaliaib Mussusd, Hairiarabad, 

1 323, No. B7A. 

" H Narhth. indexed in Wrn-sincks Handbook probably under “Hour — 'ITic fir-r- than 
will burn.", al-Tinmidbi’s Sahib. Gairfr, 1292, 31;42; Ahmad b. Haflbd : 5 Mujnad t 
v. 2 , p, B, S3, ecc.i and alTayaluft &faflw4 No. UffjQ, 

In the Isfahan) tracs used the spelling of [tic town name is uniformly fbusra 1 '!, 
whereas in tlie Baydawi tests it is [busayra] with minor differences in die closing 
•of Lhe final rrwei. There are four lovus with similar spellings in the area of the 
Ottoman province of Syria [al-Shaan|. Under the -spelling [busnyTaJ the En-l-2 Inrirx 
to Volumes 1—6 refers the reader to the ancient name [bitrkbFyal Tor the fortress. 
lOwn at the junction of Lite EupEtFales And KJlabiiT RjvtrS. Under (ht 1 Spoiling ,l fiu$ni 
fffuSlra)”, with etfusS-itlifiO'iOe (iOrrL [ESu^raJ, two towns eASt of the of Gnltkf 
in the SOUlh of modern ftyritt,, Bu^nd A 1- Harm tald Bujra'' ul-BlLaftt. are discussed 
in an early End-2 arlide by A. Abel, the spelling Adopted being derived from oii 
older romariizauoEj ol the name. However, modts-'ii Jo^lan's [Bnsayraj, S.3 E of 
the Lk-ad Sea and sourh of Jat-TafLlah] and identified: with Buzra, a eapical nf 
ancienL Edom, is not Listed m the En-l-2 iv. 1-6). The National Geographic Atlas of 
ihe 1-iVW, rev. 6di ed . 3^92, displays nil four: 'plate 79, Ru^ayrah in N: E. Syria; 
pi. 73, ihe tuwns in S, Syria and Jordan). Thrar arc all listed in the index to thb 
atlas. Pnisnnvably, tin- event |, i reference b to the Jordanian [ElusayrS]. 

A number of extoiisivv old lava fields |sing., harTah| over subtfirraiuan volcanoes, 
now appearing as desert areas covered with black stones, mark the topography of 
al-Hijaz, one bearing the name "The Fere.” See the National Geopapb iv A tin: of the 
World, pi. 77, and the Eai-I-2 articles, “al-Hijaz' 1 and “foami,” The la Her article 
■cites al-SdJtibudi's history, Urulesai *il- Wafa bi-AkJtbar Du r al-Muriq/h* ibr a dt^erip- 
tion of a great. eiulhcpiake at Medina!) lasting several days in the year 554. This 
is DunsisLeEit witli a series of sublerruman vulcanic eKplusiuns and an eruption of 
tiro And hoi lava who*e glow could ho seen At a groat distance. 
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future times, However, the announcements of information about 
things of the unseen world bearing upon matters that had been in 
times past ate all from (lie narratives of our early forebears, not 
from literary research or citation of historians, and. as a result, no 
one can c. barge anyone until an error. MS 217b 

c) The third reason we believe that Muhammad produced 
a miracle h lh< j fact dial lie achieved this great range of theoretical 
wisdom-— as bi J,) -' the practical knowledge of God Most High, His 
attributes, His names and I Its precepts, and indeed, in atl the ratio- 
nal and traditional sciences* and some of the practical sciences, such 
as ethical judgment, flic management of households and the politi- 
cal government of cities — quickly and without instruction or train- 
ing, Indeed, lie did not belong to any learned tribal family, but was 
from a town where there was not a single scholar, ami he made no 
journey to a city of scholars. He traveled only twice into Syria Ibr 
a short time and every one of his enemies knew that on both occa- 
sions he had made: no appointment to mingle with scholars. This 
[lllird reason] is one of the most important and extraordinary' mat- 
ters in the argument. 

[In this third category' also] other miracles arc reported of him 
in tradition, a.y, 

1} the Splitting of the Moon. hib Anas related that the 
people of Makkah asked the Messenger of God to show them a sign, 
and he showed them the moon split in Lwo sections and they even 
saw die mountain hi between the lwo parts. Also tradition tells of 
2) the Greeting of the Stone to [the Prophet]. Jabir ibn 
Samtah 1 "' related dial the Prophet said, “Truly 1 know of no o Liter 
stone in Makkah that ever greeted me before l was sent” And tra- 
dition tells of 


IM TV MS reinEs, J, and logical wi&tfcim (leading] practical knowledge of God’ 1 
[ii'a-ai-hiLttjah al-nfi.za.pfyali li'-jj'itt L ri lac AJftitJ. 

'* Cf. Qur'an 54:1, where tin* event of die inticm's splitting indicates tbe appmuath. 
of I Flo Hour of Resurrection, aitd uttscj nolc !, ois paye WO, -of The Qur'an, s 
Cl-tfl'l r.n ri 1 TrawfaiKm, tiy .Ahmed AIL [Princeton, Rdcrcncf b made there 

to Islamic commen^He^ one of tvhich, by Abu al-Qadm Kaghih [al-Uiatiaml 
■UaJhdAt.] has as mrcrpreiaritm: rV moon, teittg the tiag symbol of iV Quraysh 
and of Arabia, was said to be spill wVn the Qyraysb gave lynlv a penial accep- 
tance of Islam. -See notice of the- moon's splitting as a miracle of Lie Prophet in 
M. Roriinsonb artidt: ''Kamar 11 in Kn-[-2„ v. 4:5-1 Sb. 

Probably, Jabir ibn Zayd [b. 25/642 %*. 93-104/711-723], known as a 
famous Lffaditicmist. Cf. F.ll- 1-2, art. “DjSbdr b. Zayd.” 
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3) the Water Springing ouL from between his fingers. 
Jabirsaid, L 423 “The people were thirsty on the Day of Huday- 
biyahj ,w and thr Messenger of God had a leather water bag with 
him and he washed Ids bands with it. Then die people came lo him 
and said, "We have no water Tor our ablutions or for drinking except 
what is in the water bag.” Then die Messenger of God put his hand 
m the neck of die water bag and made die water spun from between 
his lingers like springwatcr and we drank and washed with it, jahir 
was asked, “How many were you? 7 ’ He replied, “If we had been a 
hundred thousand it would have been enough for us, bul we were 
fifteen hundred.” Another example of his miracles from tradition is 

4) the Keening of the Palm LogJ M JabEr said, ’’When 
the. Prophet was preaching he used to lean back against a certain 
palm log, one of the columns of the inosque. Then after they made 
the pulpit for him and he sat upon it, the palm log where he used 
to stand and preach made a loud sound 130 as if it were about to 
split. So the Prophet stepped down and I lugged it to him while it 
was making a keening sound like the Crying of a little boy being 
quieted, until it became still. Another example is: 

5} the Complaint of the She-camel for being overworked 
and underfed. Ya e la ibri Xfurrah td-Thaqaii said, “A perfect triad of 
memorable things 1 did once observe in MS 2lba the Messenger 
of God while we were traveling with him: (a) As w r c passed a camel 
carrying water for sale the camel saw him and made its rumbling 
growl and bem down its upper neck and head, (b) The Prophet 
stopped and said, “Where is the owner of this camel?” So the man 
came up, and! he said to him, “Sell it to me. 17 The man replied, 
“Rather, w-e will give it to you, O Messenger of God, for surely, 
members of the household may have anything of which there is 
another to use lor their livelihood. 1 ' Then the lYophct said to the 
man, "But are you not giving a thought lor this beast as to its wel- 
fare P 1 It is complaining of loo much work and too little feed; take 
better care of id” (c) Rumbling out its voice die cornel extended its 
upper neck and head to him.” 313 Another example is: 

L, T and the MS: putaybahf MS Garrett 939Ha and MS GantttYahuda 
+4 fib: [HuJaybfyalil. £h 4-2: ArtjfLe- is under [Hudaybiyahf 

lw b>uiie mentions sikh a tradition in his Losaw p. 633c, as nowd by Prof 
Cjklvtrky. Blit it is not irt Weruiitck'i Cuiicoodariice, 

110 Reading, [*3, half ihe MS 1m a oonupted reading; "rebuked” (?) [qabbahat]- 

111 The Ibmaula, ’Three things I have seen, 1 ’ h pn?bk<Mtk as aj pcxkaps hav- 
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6) the Testimony of the Poisoned Mutton, 1 12 Jabar nar- 
rated that a Jewish girl from the families in Khaybar poisoned 11 " 
some roast mutton. and gave it to the Messenger of God. So the 
Messenger of God took the foreleg and ate of it, and a group of his 
companions wore eating with him. 

Then [suddenly] the Messenger of God declared, “Lift your hands 
out fsf id” Then he sent to the Jewish girl telling her to come, and 
lie said to her* “You have poisoned this mutton! !l She saiti, “Who 
was it that told you?” Ho said, “This piece in my hand told me," 
meaning the foreleg. She replied* “Yes, because I said to myself, "If 
he is a prophet, it will never hurt him* and if he is other than a 
prophet, we will have rest from him.'” So die Messenger of God 
excused her. lN; - tL5 

There is nothing following beyond this among be miracles recorded 
in the book?; on the indicaroi? of propbethood. But even bough not 
all of these [miracles] have a record of authenticity in tradition, still 
the powerful feature having the commonality among them is well 
authenticated. TTiis is because the whole company of the narrators 
come up to an acceptable definition of authentic succession [in ihc 
tradition]* and the power of the feature of commonality is? realised 
]ii tile narration of (hem all* so it does constitute an authentic suc- 
cession [of tradition] . 

Our [i.e., Isfahanis and Baydawi’s Sunni] position t$ that only 
one who will claim to be it prophet, and will produce a spellbind- 
ing miracle, would be a prophet. 

Indeed, if a man should stand up in a great assembly and say, 
“1 am sent as the messenger of [my] King to you/ 1 whereupon they 
requested from him proof, and the man then should say* “O king, 


lug a litoral reference to three aspects of a composite event |rhe option chosen and 
indicat'd herc|, b prw$ibly l>eiiig an Ancient Semitic figure of speech expressing 
a penultimate [noie the txlchiess of number] decree of approval and admiration [n>r 
conversely, of disapproval and rejection,! appropriate for use by one human being 
of another human. Owe miejht conjecture rhar the ‘olcimaie ckgire of these [goitijj 
to an even number] would be the appj-oprtatc form to u.se ui describing a enm- 
munkation between the divine and the human. 

13 [shabsdat jtl-sltah akflasmbitiih]. 

111 Orthography varies — L: [s m ? s}; f : [9 m tj; MS: m y t]; MS Garrett 

989 Hit vuvidkd: SLimmiUnciL]. However. Lit all these texts the story is dearly intxu- 
duccd : p ,k ‘‘the puisuned mutton' 1 [al-sbiih at-masmusnahl. 

I|L Tlie MS adds here; “and struck the matter trimi his meEitory that day.’ 1 
Tabari riArr'iu^d this irtcidjeitl as part of the Eiittlc of Khayl>a i\ And it is retold 
iii fho article, "‘Khaybar 3 ', by L Vettia Varied in En-J-2, v. 4:1140, 
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if in your sight I am speaking the truth in my invitation to you, 
1, 4^4 then diverge From your custom a net rise from"* your seat 
to stand.” and if the king should do so, dial is, if the king should 
rise from his place, then those present would have to recognize his 
truthfulness in making his claim, Ir is likewise here, 
b, [As to his character,] 

The second reason demonstrating [Muhammad's] genuine prophet- 
hood includes the whole of his life and characteristics that have been 
authentically and consistently reported. 

An example is his faithful constancy in truthfulness, for he never 
lied. MS 2 tSb whether in concerns of this world or in concerns 
of our retigion, and because of this none! of his enemies could con- 
ned Falsehood with him in anything whatsoever. There is the exam- 
ple of his shunning worldly things throughout his lifetime, in spite 
of T 207 his power over them, As witness to that there is the 
offer to him by the Quraysh of wealth, a position of leadership and 
marriage with anyone he desired if he would abandon his claim to 
[prophethood], and his shunning of the offer. 

There is [also] the example of his extreme generosity, so much 
so that God Most High reproved him, saying, 

“Do not be completely openhanded. ” [Q, 17:291 

Hie re is also the example oi his courage to the extent dial he 
would never flee from anyone even though there was great alarm, 1 '' 
as on the [Battle] Day of Uhiid and the [Battle] Day ol'Hunayn, 11 ® 
and lor this reason when adversity increased the people would place 
their confidence in him. 

There is also ihe example of his eloquence that silenced stento- 
rian speakers, dumblbu tiding both the descil Arabs Lind a certain 
I other] resoundingly fluent orator. 

There is also the example of his persistence LLft in the mission of 
invitation, together with his clearly observable toil and hardship. The 
Prophet said. 


1lfi L omits ''from. 71 

3IV The serbse of L scLidv^rtenliy placed a dot abme die ^‘ayn' 1 , bo read, [ra^habj. 
3I " See Qur'an 9:25-2S and Lcl- [-2 v, 3, p. 57B, 

,ia L rolinwcd by T: [ijtrri 1 ], Llib is probably a misre-arfinj' of an earlier source;, 
the MS, blS Oamctt and MS Gametl-Yabuda +4GS have ihe readim;: [Israr], 

which matches- the reading in ihe Baydawi lexis. 
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4, No prophet has ever Ixrrn wronged as I have been wronged,” 120 
But her endured it patiently without any slackening in resolution., 
since people of determination will show patience. 

There is also the example of his disdain for the rich and his humil- 
ity among the poor* [attitudes such as] never exist except among 
prophets. MTills, oven if wo should assume that each oue of these 
qualities by itself would not indicate prophet hood, nevertheless the 
sum of them is what makes known positively that [such evidence] 
wOukl not occur except with a prophet, This is the method that al- 
jahiz used and that al-Ghazali approved in his [book, titled] al- 
Munqidh [mm m-DaMj, 

c. [Information given by earlier prophets.] 

The third reason demonstrating his genuine prophethood is infor- 
mation given by earlier prophets in their writings as applied to his 
prophethood, Tor these are collections of evidence for his prophet- 
hood. A thorough investigation of them is set forth in Lhc extended 
commentaries and in the books specifically dealing with the evidence 
for hi? prophethood. 121 

Baydawi said: L 42d, T 207 

Reftilatinn oj ihe Brahman \ doctrint m the intiUivl 

a, Mlw Brahmans 1 "- hold that whatever the intellect predicates as 
good is something to accept, whatever it predicates as evil is some- 
thing to reject* and whatever it in uncertain about may he consid- 
ered good when there is need for jt, and rejectrd when there is no 
need for it. Therefore, [they say], in the intellect there is available 
an alternative Co the guidance of the Prophet. 

b. Our position is that the [entirely religious] mission of the 
prophets has hroughl immeasurable benefits, among, them being the 
following. 

L ll always provides the basis for a convincing argument, 

2. It removes uncertainty. 


™ lladiih, nos located specifiraLlv. The SVcmdmcL H&tdh&ik, "Prophets — endure; 
the sharpest Mows Lit the world”, has a tiiLmlw-r of citations.. 

eil [kuluh iktll'i] al-nubfl.wah] Reading ihc plural ‘'bcoks 1 ’ as LLLiti caning a sub- 
ject category, rather than hothks tearing die same ndc. 

m Hitih -CAi-tc Hindu*, generally the priests. Cf. the article c ‘Bar5hima 1 ' by Fiizlur 
Riihtnan in the Ej>I- 2. F.D. Rail discusses this disputation in his Mufuiisai. p. 2 (2. 
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3. [t provides guidance to an ultimate position that the in tel- 
ler l may lake a stand on, in ma iters such as the resurrection of the 
dead and the circumstances of the Carden and the Fire. 

4. It clearly presents the excellence of the position upon which 
the intellect takes its stand, 

5. ft delineates in its entirety whatever it predicates as good. 

It assigns to mankind the duties of obedient living and of 

worship that arc prescribed as due to die worshipped One, those 
l hat are regularly repeated in order to refresh the memory, as well 
as others, l. 425 

7. It states the laiVi 1 ^ in the principles of justice that preserve 
the life of the human species. 

8. It leaches necessary and useful skills that equip a person 
completely for earning a living. 

9. It teaches the beneficial and the harmful uses of medicines. 
If). The prophetic mission teaches the special properties of die 

stars and their configurations, knowledge of these tilings being acquired 
only by long and extensive experimentation, for which human lives 
arc not long enough. 

c. Moreover, there is a great disparity among the intellects of 
mankind, and the perfect one is rare; so inevitably there must be a 
teacher to tench and guide them in a way dial will be appropriate 
for dieir intellects. 

Isfahan! says: L 425, T 207, MS 2 18b; 16 

Rtf illation of the Brafimtm’s doctrine o?i thz mletttct 

a. The Brahmans hold (hat everything that the intellect predicates 
as good, that is, everything the gtHKlness of which is known by the 
intellect [ i is something to be aeeepted : whether the Messenger hit re- 
duced it oi not. In other words, when anything has been established 
in the intellect as something that ?s of benefit to mankind, and it is 
free of any indication of harm, then the benefit from it is good. And 
everything that the intellect predicates as evil, that is, the oil of 
which is known by the intellect, is something to be rejected, equally 
whether the MS 21fha Messenger introduced it or not. Furthermore* 


m L: [yushirj- T. MS Garrrtt iflSHb and MS fian-ftr 2rl!5B: fyusharri^]. 
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whatever the inEellcct is uncertain about* dial is. the intellect does 
not know whether it is good or evil, is to be approved as good when 
there is a need lor the bertelil of it, and lo be rejected as evil w hen 
there is no need for it. In other words, anything that a jjerson has 
need for and that displays nothing evil in it is to he approved as 
grjod, and anything that a person has no need for and dial displays 
nothing good in it is to he rejected as evil, since to proceed with 
something that is conceivably harmful is basically a needless action. 
Therefore, [say the Brahmans], there is available in the intellect an 
alternative to the guidance of the Prophet that may be said lo gov- 
ern in a particular matter as an alternative option of free choice, 
or, latitude for action. 

An objection has been raised that it is through raising objections 
that there is presented an alternative to falsehood. But the answer 
to this is, that [such an argument] would he premised on good and 
evil, <wy entities that are intellectual in nature, and the invalidity of 
this [kind of argument] has been shown previously, 

b- Then following this [statement of dicir doctrine] [Baycbwi] our 
author set forth the benefits of the prophetic mission in full detail, 
Saying that the | entirely religious; mission of the prophets has brought 
immeasurable benefits, among them being the following examples: 

1. it establishes the basis for a convincing argument, in dial it 
confirms whal the intellect has independently indicated, so that the 
self-excusing of a person under religious obligation would be cut 
short in every respect. [God] Most High referred to this in His word, 
'■‘This is so in order that mankind should have no reason to com- 
plain against God after the messengers have tome”, [ Q 4:1 0:3] and 
“If We had ruined them with trouble before this [time of respite], 
they would have said, O our Lord, why did You not send us a 
messenger , so we could have followed Your guiding signs before we 
went astray and were disgraced?" 1 [ff 2(fc 1 34] So. it has been made 
plain rhat [God] Most High sent out the Messenger in order to cut 
short their argument, an argument in which there are three points. 

a) They [the Brahmans] say that if God Most High created 
us to worship Him, then He should have made plain to us the wor- 
ship thal He desires from us, what if should be, how much of it 
there should l?c, at id how it should be performed; moreover, the 
source of obedience should be in lire intellect. But as it is lire whole 
manner of it is unknown to us.. Bo Got! sent the messengers to cut 
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short this excusing of sdf, for ’when the divine Saws became plain in 
derail, their excuses ceased, 

b} They say to God, “You have made one existence to be 
one of heedlessness and foolishness, and You have put over us a 
government of L 42 b caprices and carnal appetites. So why, O 
oust God* have you nol provided us with someone who would alert 
us when wc are neglectful* and would prevent us when we incline 
to our caprices? Yet, since You have abandoned us to ourselves 
MS 213b and lo our caprices, that was an enticement for us to 
do these evil things!" 

c) They say, "Suppose that by our intellects we should know 
the excellence of faith and the evil of unbelief but 

1J we did not know by our intellects that he who did 
wrong would be punished eternally and unforgettably^ especially since 
we know that T 20ti in the doing of evil we have pleasure, and 
that there is no harm to you, and that 

2) we did not know that any who believe and do what 
is good would be worthy of reward, especially since we had learned 
that for You there h neither benefit nor harm iri anything, [in that 
case] this abstract knowledge of good and evil, by itself, would be 
neither a motivation nor a restraint? 1 But after the mission [of the 
prophets], aD these excuses were dispelled, 

2. Another benefit [of the mission of the prophets]] is that it 
removes, or dispels the uncertainty that is difficult for the intellect 
to cast off- 

3. li provides guidance to an ultimate position that the intel- 
lect may lake a stand on, but not demonstrate it as if discovered 
independently of the guidance, in matters such as the resurrection 
of the dead and the circumstances of the Carden and of the Fire. 
And all the other topics heard of in the tradition, matters such as 
come to us through the hearing, sight and speech of die messen- 
gers, arc matters which depend! upon the transmission of tradition 
through hearing. 

4. It makes dear how excellent is the position upon which the 
intellect takes its stand, and it makes dear thai the intellect is not 
independently alone in the Imowledgr of a- thing's attractiveness cr 
repulsiveness, as in * glance at the face of an evil-eyed old woman 

iif The MS urnics lc i« aurfleriveness” | bus wifi], ■.■.hiV MS <r;jjj*-ir .su])- 

plies; the stme word by Interlinear irtsorkuN. 
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or the face oi' a pretty handmaid. Indeed, ihc intellect lakes its stand 
either on Lite thing's. goodness or ils evil. 

5. It differentiates out in its entirely what the mieUcet has, pred- 
icated as good, in ihai the quiddity of worship has been clarified 
both as to its quantity and quality, 

6. It assigns 1 " 5 to mankind the duties of obedient Jiving and the 
services of worship thaL are prescribed lor the worshipped One, those 
that are regularly repeated in order to refresh the memory at their 
appointed times in succession, such as the prayer-rite and others, 

7. It states the laws in the principles of justice that preserve 
the life of the human species. Indeed, man k a socially chilized crea- 
ture by nature, marked by a predilection for disagreement that is 
resolved in face to face confrontation. So there is no other way than 
that justice should preserve the iile of the human species, a justice 
that the divine law would protect, as was set forth ■ i6 in the exposi- 
tion of mankind’s need for the Prophet according to the argument 
of the philosophers. F3? 

fi. It teaches the necessary arts and trades (hai are useful and 
complementary for making a living. God Most High said in regard 
u> David, peace be upon him,. 

"We taught him how to make body-armor for you,” [Q.2h80] 
And God said to Noah, 

"But build the ark before Our eyes.” (Q, 1 1:37 j MS 220a There 
is no doubt that the need for spinning, weaving, sewing and building, 
and the like, would be greater than the need for body-armor mid 
its being worn in older to deliver its wearers from serious barm. 
Thus the mission of the prophets to teach these things was necessary, 

9, It teaches the beneficial uses of medicines which GikI Most 
High created on the earth Lor us. A single experiment witit them is 
not sufficient for knowledge of them L 427 for this comes only 
after extensive periods of lime, and even then there is great, clanger 
for the most part. Bui in the prophetic mission there is the advan- 
tage of knowing [medicine’s] various natures and advantages with- 
out toil and danger. 


i:> Heading with the MS and MS Garrett- Yahuda -14&6: ‘'aHigns’ 1 [yu^avyLa], L, 
T and MS Gaj-reit UtillHa. ryad: "explains” [vubavyiiij. “Araiks™ ti (he term u&ed 
in the corresponding Baydawi tes-t, and suits (tie rout exl. 

lj '' The MS akmc ol used reads: "as wc haw sec Ibnh 1 ’ {buna dhakama'. 

IJ7 In Topic J which precedes. 
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1 0 . Similarly, it teaches the special properties of the stars. The 
astronomers learned by experience the various natures of the grades 
of the celestial spheres, bur ii would be impossible to gain an under- 
standing of them by experimentation:, beeau.se experimentation is 
considered to involve repetition. So how could all the generations of 
mankind be sufficient tn observe the revolutions of the fixed stars 
even two times? 

c. Moreover* human intellects differ and the perfect one is rare* 
while the divine secrets arc exceedingly abundant Therefore, Lhere 
was no other way than for a teacher to leach and guide them; there 
was no other way I ban by sending prophets, bringing down scrip- 
tures* and delivering these scriptures to ever).' person who would be 
prepared to the fullest extent possible for him and according to his 
individuality, and all this to be done in a manner appropriate for 
their intellects, 

Baydawi said: L 427, T 208 

Refutation oj the Jcw*f doctrine on the Mosaic Lai it 1 -* 

a. The Jews hold that there is no alternative: either there is in 
the Law of Moses a provision that it would be abrogated* or there 
is not any such provision. Therefore, 

1. if there should be such a provision, then it would he nec- 
essary' for this to be held as lact in uninterrupted succession, and 
become well known as a fundamental basis of [Moses 1 ] religion; 

2, if there should not he any such a provision, 

aj but if there should bo anything that points to the con- 
tinuance of [the T-aw], then its abrogation would be prevented; 

b) and if there should not be anything, [j.c.* that points to 
the continuance of the I^aw] then [Moses 1 1 law would not he reval- 
idated, at]d SO would (lot be in cHect except in rite one time cycle. 

b. We | Baydawi] hold that 

1. there was in |lbe Law of Moses] a provision giving notice 
of its abrogation, and 

2, [the 1-Awl was not continually revalidated, either because 
the demand for the transmission of its original was not great, or 


1S * k'.ll. Ran d^riisflL':!? Lhii pa.mi’ular dispute mm in tm Mdbmail, pp. ^ 1 1^—1? L 'i. 
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because there was itL it something dial pointed to its continuance 
only in appearance hut not absolutely, and lints its abrogation would 
not be prevented- 

Isfahani says' L 427, T 203. MS 220a: I I 

Refutation of ike Jew's doctrine on the Mosaic Law 

a. The Jews say that if Muhammad had been a prophet., then all 
that he announced would be true; but that conclusion is. laisc, because 
[Muhammad] declared [hat the Ijiw of Moses had been abrogated* 
and [his latter statement is not true, Thai ts so Iwcause when [God] 
Most High instituted the Law of Moses there was no alternative 
given; either there was a provision in it that would have made dear 
that it would remain in cHect until a certain time only and then it 
would be abrogated, or there was no provision in it that made dear 
that il would be abrogated. Therefore, |and the Jews 1 argument pro- 
ceeds as follows]: 

1. if there had been in it a provision that made clear that it 
should be abrogated, then it would be necessary for this fact to be 
continuously restated and become well known as a fundamental part 
of [Muses ] religion. That is so because this point was an important 
matter for which tine calls for its transmission would increase, and 
thus continuous restatement of it would be necessary. Now, an agree- 
ment to keep Iridden a continuously restated legal provision would 
never be admissible. And it. would be extremely necessary 

a) that knowledge of the fact that the T aw of Moses would 
terminate with the mission of Jesus, and chat the Law' of Jesus would 
terminate with the mission of Muhammad, should become generally 
known among the people, MS 220b and 

b; that whoever should reject [lh$ information would be 
rejecting the successively restated traditions, and 

c) (hat that fact should be one of the strongest demonstra- 
tion proofs for Jem?, and Muhammad from God in support of the 
claims of them both. 

But* [say the Jews], since the matter was not thus, we understood 
the corruption of this [lirst] division of the problem. 

2, Now, if it had not been made clear that [the Law of Moses] 
would be abrogated, but 

a) if, in the Law of Moses, a provision had been clearly 
made L 42B indicating ihai it should continue and that it should 
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remain until; the Day of the Resurrection, then its abrogation would 
be prevented r Hi is would be implied because 

1) when [Gud] Must High made il plain that the law 
of Moses had been established eternally, so, if it should not remain 
established then that declaration would be a falsity, but falsehood as 
applied to God Most High is impossible, 

2) and if it should be admissible dial God Most High 
would add a legal provision of perpetuation in spite of Lhe fact rhat 
perpetuation would not occur, then secure trust ivould he removed 
from what [God] says, in both His promise and His threat, This 
also would he an invalidation, by the consensus [of scholars], 

3) Further, [say dir Jews], if it should be admissible for 
God Most High [first] to declare that the Ijiw of Muses would la: 
established eternally and then [to declare] cliat it would not remain 
eternally, then why would it not be admissible that God Most l ligh 
should add a legal provision that rhe I .aw of Muhammad would be 
established eternally * although in fact it would not be established 
eternally; 1 Therefore, it is necessary for you [i.e,, the Muslims | to 
grant the admissibility of die abrogation of your own Law, 

b; But if there should be no provision within [the Law of 
Moses] indicating chat it would continue, but only that it was dear 
within the Law of Moses that it was established* while neither its 
continuance nor its precise time extension would have been made 
clear, then there would be no restatement of the Law of Moses, and 
it would be established for one time cycle only. This would be in 
accordance with die principles of law, in that a given command that 
provides no information as to its continuance or its precise time 
extension requires compliance for one time cycle only. 

However, it is, well known that [he law of Moses is not of that 
sort, for religious obligations had been directed 3>y the* Law of Moses 
toward mankind until (he time of Jesus, and this is by the Consen- 
sus | of scholars]. Furthermore, [say the Jewish disputants.] since the 
invalidity of the first and the third divisions of the problem [L, 2,b) 
above] lias become obvious, then the validity of the second! one [2,aj] 
may be seen distinctly, anti it implies that the abrogation was pre- 
vented. 

b. [To this, Ray da wi | our author replied that God Most High 
either 

L had set forth quite dearly and fully in the Law of Moses 
what was perceived io be a notice of its abrogation, but the length 
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of time [yet renaming!] was not made dear, and this fact was not 
continuously restated as the tails for [die law's] transmission were 
so rare in comparison to the many calls to transmit the fundamental 
principle of [Moses" | religion, indeed* the abundance of calls for the 
transmission uf the principle was so much greater than the frequency 
of the calls to transmit the manner of [the Law’s] function; or, 

2, [God] had set lonh in Moses’ Law something indicating tliai 
[the Law's] continuation would he in appearance, hut not absolutely; 
and there is nothing impossible in the abrogation of something that 
indicates that [the Law's] continuance was [merely] in appearance, 

Baydawi said: L 428, T 209 


Topic 4; Ihe blameUsmess of the prophets 

a. After the revekitvm of conutdisiontrtg than 

The majori ty [of scholars] are agreed 1 ^ upon the fact of the blame- 
Icssncas 1411 of the prophets as regards unbelief and disohedientc after 
the revelation [commissioning them]. 

The Fudayklyah l3] sect of the Khawarij hold that ii is admissible 
that [the prophets] might commit acts of disobedience, but at the 
&ame time they believe that every act of disobedience is one of un- 
belief 

Some others granted that [the prophets] might practice unbelief 
as pious 'dissimulation’; * indeed, they made it obligatory because, 
they said, to throw 7 the soul into mortal danger is forbidden.^ 1 but 


- f ' The Verb, il havc/are agreed 1 * [irtafaqal, is omirted in. L, T, [hr MS and NTS 
G a. rTO Ct- Ya- h uda 44£Ui, iL is present in MS Garnett TH39HiL. 

’■ w [ H isrni*hJ I.C., "Vri immunity from erf Or and sin. 31 Cf. the Article , "‘i^rriu 7 ’, lei 
btiT-S by Wilfred vtydeluia^, En his Kttub at- f itrifji Al-Sharif al:|Lirjani ijr.-linrc* 
[‘ismah] as '"a 3ialura.L disposition to avoid sin and the power m do W-" 

,! Reading | S'LidaylGyah] wifh the M$ in part, with Shahrastain | .■T/’tf.s J'twt Jiern 
and /^!LfiJ 0 rrs [ranslacrd by A.K. K:^p aEwfjG. Ryiin (froi-i I fclitb 
London: K_ Paul, [EWil], pp. I [M- — L (J.T | n and with the Kn-1,^ arripte l 'Abu Fudayli 
b\bd Allah Lbn 'ETiawr’ 1 , (d. fiSlij by M,Th. I lounna. in the firsts have relied 
on, the letters frlaTl and |kaf| ba^e been eorruplcd to read [dad) and lam] respeo 
lively., m. the iianve of ihe sett and its founder. Only the MS reads- | FiM^'fclyah]. 
L Fadlivah; T. MS Garrett 2-S3B arut Garrett Fudaybyah; MS Garrccf 

9mU\ FudalLiyati. 

K Set the article ''takiyya' 1 , by R. Sir<HhjruLcin and Mokiar Djcbli, ij ■ die En-I-2, 
v, I0;L34, wheae it is noted as luring “ol ipcdil sigiLilitiantT Sir (Lhc Shi'a. 31 

131 Cf ^ L l >!.► run be 1 brown into mortal efeiri^rr by yunr tmii bands.’* 
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[this practice of dissimulation] was prohibited; since if it should have 
been made allowable, then the preferred time fur it would have been 
when die summons |f.c. t co prophethood] would be presented, and 
thus it would have led to the concealment of religion completely. 

The Hashwiyah 134 granted that the prophet might venture into 
major sins, but a sub-sect [of their school] forbade the idea of [the 
prophets] committing [major s-insj intentionally, while granting dun 
they might commit minor sins intentionally.. 

Our [Asha'irah] colleagues forbade absolutely the idea. of the 
prophets committing major sins, bul granted that minor sins might 
be committed heedlessly. 

Our [i.e., Baydawi's Sunni] position is that if ii should ever hap- 
pen that unbelief or blameworthiness would come from [the prophets], 
then 

L as a consequence it would be necessary to follow them in 
it, according to the word of [God] Most High, '’So follow along [in 
Gorins straight path]” [Q^fi:153|; and then also 

2. [a consequence would that such prophets] would be pun- 
ished L 429 with extreme severity, 

Tl would be as when [the Prophet Muhammad] had warned his 
women, according to [God + s] word, “For [anyone of you who com- 
mits a plain abomination] the punishment will be made double,** 
[Q, 33:30] d for free persons [God] increased the prescribed pun- 
ishment: they were considered members of the party of Satan because 
they did whatever they wished, their testimony was not accepted, 
and they deserved to be rebuked and insulted. God Most High had 
said, 

"God will curse those who insult God and His messenger both art 
this world and the next,** [Q. 33: 57] And thus, they were dismissed 
from their prophet hood; because a sinner is a wrongdoer, and a 
wrongdoer will not hold the commission of prophethood, according 
to the [GodV] word, “Wrongdoers shall never receive my commis- 
sion.” [0,2:124] 

Let no one say that the 'commission 1 was a commission to polk- 


,1+ ’Hashmyatv is a pejorative corn applied io iridJvprfktafe. and groups who wore 
considered |jj,, [Fbf [majority of" Muslims to he worthless, as, scholar*, and excremisr 
in their attachment c<) u f:rLKlc]y amlnii^iorm^hsL' Iraditioiu .' 1 See fh« forLrf ariii’lr. 
"Hashwiyali 11 by an Rrinor od‘ the En-I-2. 
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ical leadeialiip* because* even if tliat idea should! Ikt granted, the 
commission to pmophethood would be iar preferable to the other 
[commission]. 

The CCSi (f the Prophet Muhammad 

Now, regarding the word of the Most High, “May God excuse you", 
[Q 9 43] and Ki^ Statement, “May God pardon for you ail your 
sins of days past and of days to come”, [£) 4fl;2] as well as other 
similar quotations, [our position is that argumentation along these 
Shies] should he predicated on the rejection of a much more con- 
vincing case. 

The caw of Adam 

Regarding the Fail of Adam, that fail was before his commission to 
prophethood, since at that time he did not have a people, and accord- 
ing to the word of [God], "Then |it was that] his Lord chose him, 
forgave him and guided him," [Q 20: 122] 

'Fhf. case of Abraham 

Regarding Abraham's saying, “This is My Lord[?]” tj 6:76] that 
circumstance is in the manner of staling a [dubious} assumption, 
while his statement, rather his action, [with respect to] "their big 
chief 1 ’ |t.e., of their idols], is either a kind of mockery, or is a trac- 
ing of [fils] aetioti to its cause, since the unbelievers' custom mag- 
nifying the greatest of their idols induced him lo do that. And his 
looking up at the stars was to gather [the divine] evidence and 
become acquainted with fiis Maker, [God] Most High. Abraham’s 
statement, "I am ill", [Q. 37:69) was to give notice either of a Sick- 
ness" then present, [or, of their sickening religious attitudes], or of 
a fact anticipated in the liitnre, [i r e.? T am going to he i]T| as he 
did not lie. 

The case of Joseph 

In the case of Joseph's hiding the faci of his lice status, h was because 
of his awareness that he would be killed. And as lor his desire |i.e. ? 
toward Ins masters wife], [L> 32:24] that was [only an automatic] 
natural disposition j, not something voluntary. And his placing his 
cup in the travel luggage of his brother was on account of his secret 
plan., And whatever [wrong] came bom his brethren was not dur- 
ing their pmphetliood, if il should be granted thal they were prophets. 
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The. case of Dmnd 

In the case of the narrative about David, [cf. Q. 38:12 1-24] it docs 
not confirm what [stinif disputants] have stated, and the verse can 
bear another meaning. 

tx Before ike revctahim commissifimng them 

With regard to what happens before the revelation [commission- 
ing the prophets], the majority jof scholars] have prohibited [the 
idea that a prophet would be guilty of] ujiljclief or fabricating a lie^ 
and persevering in it, lest confidence in [die Prophet] should cease 
completely, although they do grant [that it might possibly happen] 
as a rarity J as in the story of the brethren of Joseph. The fanatical 
Rafidah [sect], however, have made blarnelesaness an absolute re- 
quirement. 1 '^ 

Isfahan! saysi L 429, T 209, MS 22 1 a: I 

Topic 4: Hie binmelesttws of the pruphets 

a. After the mvfatiM of commissioning (hem 

Thr majority [of scholars] are agreed upon the fact of the blaEiic- 
tessness of the prophets, as regards unlwrlief and disobedience after 
the revelation j commissioning them]. 

The Fiedaykiyah sect of the K-hawarij admit the possibility that 
prophets even tlr.cn might commit acts of disobedience, while at the 
same time die belief [of the Fudaykiyah] is that every act of dis- 
obedience would he. unbelief Thus, they admit the possibility also 
that prophets even [after their commission] might be guilty of un- 
belief. 

There were some people who did not grant the possibility of unbe- 
lief in prophets, but they did grant that l prophets] could give the 
appearance of unbelief through pious 'dissimulation*. Rather, they 
made [such dissimulation] obligatory 7 lor them, because, they sail], 
to manifest Islam.. when it would lead to being killed, would be to 
throw one^ soul into mortal danger, and to throw one’s soul ittlo 
cr i octal danger is a religions prohibition, atVOnlirn; in I In word of 


Jii The Rafidab [lit, Rawafid] became a leading party of the Siafali who strongly 
'njcrtrif its* 1 Sunni cLahns as us wlio should tiuve succeeded dir Prophet Muhammad 
by riplits. I [i u tU{ul i they claimed that L A]i and his family were die proper succes- 
sors, See E. Ko]i]berg:’s ankle, “al-Rafida* in En-1-2, 
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[God] Most High. "And do not be thrown into mortal danger by 
your own hands/ 1 [Q2 j 1*J5] Thus, if manifesting one's Islam should 
be a religions prohibition, then manifesting unbelief would be oblig- 
atory! L 430 

hut the argument [supporting such dissimulation] was prohibited, 
because if manifesting unbelief should be admissible as pious dis- 
simulation, then the preferred time for it would be at the time when 
the summons [he,, to prophet hood] would be presented, since 

\. all the people at that moment would be rejecting [the sum- 
mons], and, 

2. it would not be admissible Co present the summons f pri- 
vately] to any T 210 of the prophets. Thus, the situation would 
lead to the concealment of' religion completely. 

flic Hashwiyah grant neither the possibility of unbelief Jin the 
prophets] nor the appearance of it, but they do gram the jxissibil- 
ity that [the prophets] might venture into great sins, A sub-sect [of 
their school] forbade [the idea thaE| the prophets intentionally would 
commit great sins,, but granted that [ihey intentionally might com- 
mit] minor sins. 

Our [Ashahrah] colleagues forbade absolutely the idea dial [he 
prophets might commit great sins, whether intentionally or not, but 
they did grant chat minor ones might Ire committed heedlessly but 
not intentionally. 

Our [i.-e., Faydawi's and Isfahan! ‘s Sunni] position k that if is 
should ever happen that any unbelief or sin should come from [the 
prophets], then 

1 . as a consequence it would be a religious obligation for the 
people CO follow there], according to [Cod's] statement, “Follow along 
[in Goofs straight path] 1 *; [Q, 6rl53 and 135] and thus, [this first 
consequence] would lead to joining a religious obligation with a reli- 
gious prohibition! — But further, if any unbelief or s.in should come 
from the prophets, then 

2. [a consequence would be that those prophets] would be pun- 
ished with -extreme severity. To explain the logical necessity here it 
is thm since the status of the prophets is one of extreme honor, for 
sin to originate with Anyone in this category would he something 
tntwl abominable,, and therefore l hat one s S punishment would he 
extremely severe, 

[It would be] as when the women of the Prophet were warned 
by the statement of the Most High, “O women of the Prophet, for 
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anyone of you who commits a plain abomination, die punishment 
will be marie double.™ 'Q. 33: 30 1 S 221b Moreover, the legally 
prescribed punishments of Ircc persons were increased* for a slave’s 
penalty was only half that of ihc free. 

If unbelief or sin should originate with [such prop] lets] , they would 
be reckoned of the Party of Satan* for then they would be doing 
wliat Satan desired, but this conclusion would be false, since all who 
are of the Parly of Satan are those who lose, according to the word 
of Him the Most High, “Are not the Party of Satan chose who lose? 5 ' 

| C) 5ELE9J And [the conclusion! that [true] prophets would fever] 
belong to the Party of Satan would be false by the consensus [of 
scholars] . 

further, if unbelief and sin should originate with prophets, then 
their testimony would not he admissible, according to the statement 
of Him the Most High, ’‘If someone of bad reputation should tome 
to you with an [important] announcement then you must surely 
clarify 1 che matter.” |Q. 49:6] Hut again, this conclusion would be 
false, otherwise, it would be the nearest thing to the abandonment 
[i.e., of judgment] and it would be false by consensus. 

Further, if unbelief and sin should originate with [prophets], they 
would deserve to be rebuked and insulted, because unbelief and sin 
are iiu abomination, and to reject an abomination is a duly. However, 
the rejection of a prophet requires that he be rebuked and insulted, 
and to insult a [true] prophet is a religious prohibition on the basis 
of the statement of Him the Most High, “Clod will enrsc those who 
insult God and His messenger in this world and the nexl" [Q 33:57] 

Further, if unbelief and sin should originate with [prophet s| n then 
they would be dismissed from the pruphelhood, because a sinner is 
a wrongdoer, and a wrongdoer will not receive the commission of 
a prophet, according to iGod^ statement,. “Wrongdoers shall never 
receive. My Commission.” [Q^ 2: S 24] 

Let no one say that [God] meant by 'commission : the commis- 
sion lo political leadership, not prophethood, the indication for that 
[interpretation] being the body of the verse where He addressed 
Abraham with His word, “Indeed, I will make you a leader for the 
people,” [Q, 2:124] and when [Abraham] asked. "Will you choose 
also from iny offspring?” [God] replied, “Wrongdoers will never 
receive L 431 My commission." Indeed, wr hold that the com- 
mission to leadership in the verse [speaking to Abraham [ is the coni’ 
mission to prophethood, and since God Most High did make Abraham 
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a. prophet, therefore, by His saying, “I will make you a leader ioa - 
the people," He meant. “I will make you a prophet for the people,” 
So even if it should he granted that the Most High had meant by 
leadership * something other than prophelhooel, still the commission 
of pxophethood would he a more appropriate interpretation in that 
situation, that is, in that wrongdoers would never receive it. 

Among the scholar who giant that the origination of sin with 
prophets would be a possibility in some respects, all have completely 
avoided the facts that indicate in the following ways the aksenee of 
ttny sin committed by the [true] prophets, 

TJti' i tLie f iht! Pmpht>i Muhammad 

There is die statement of fGod] Most High to His Prophet, peace 
be upon him, “May Cod excuse you; why did you give permission 
to l hem?” LQ. 9-43] And ibere is His statement, “May Cod pardon 
lor you id I your sins of days past and of days to OOiIie.” [Q 4tf:2| 

Indeed, the two verses indicate the coming of sin MS 222a from 
tiie Prophet, may Cod bless and save him. Ilic tirsl verse docs so 
because the divine pardon indicates that the sin had been confirmed, 
arte! the second verse docs SO because the pardon coming after the 
prior occurrence of sin is a cleat statement as to the sin’s source. 

The author [Baydawi], may God have mercy on him, ! " said ui 
reply to this that any argumentation about these matters should be 
predicated on the rejection of something much more convincing, tak- 
ing the two texts together. 

I jin no one say that, if the “rejection of something much more 
convincing” should makti necessary the “excusing and forgiving”, 
then all the religious observances originating with the Prophet would 
haw the same status as the “excusing and the forgiving, 1 ' because 
no religious ceremony exists unless there is already high above it a 
counterpart religious ceremony. 

1,6 In this nyic both L and T record Isfahan! as using the fonnula indicating 
revemicc for one deceased, olien recenrEy deceased. ITius, h could lawr a fore 
date for Baydawi's. cfoach. t-tamd Allah Mu.si.awrt Qazvini {h. ca. tsflfl/ !£BI-2„ d. 
after 7-30/134^ 10J, in his Tarikh i (kizidah, says fhai Ifoyctawi died in 716/ L 3 1C 17. 
L'ltLs date ivould also be during yht- fln.il long reign of st-Mallk al-N^iir Muhammad. 
[1 3QQ--3 340J, and after the king, Isiahani's paircm, had conimissLoned tbLs present 
commentary;, shnrtly after he met Matiam in 1322. The MS- omits the formula here 
and in the following instances of mention of the author. Farther, its use here rnuy 
represent nothing more than Isfahan! 1 s jcpndc dasagi'etmenS with Baydawi's opinion 
o 1 ' ibis malter. 
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Indeed, we [Isfahan! J hold that there is no danger shat a\\ reli- 
gious observances should have the same status as the "excusing and 
the forgiving"; and that even if [such a danger] should be grunted, 
.still it would not be admissible that al] religious observances would 
have the same status as the “excusing and the forgiving ", for the 
“excusing and the forgiving 7 ’ exist only when, consequent upon the 
“rejection of something much more convincing' 1 , there is the loss of 
some advantage and the occurrence of some disadvantage. 

The case of Adam 

An example of the absence of blame in prophets is the hah of Adam, 
for [God 1 ?] statement is, "Adam disobeyed bis Lord and went astray.” 
[0, 20: 121] This demonstrates dearly that the disobedience origi- 
nated with him, Adam being a prophet by consensus. In reply, our 
author [Baydawj], May God’s mercy be upon him, said that the 
Fall of Adam occurred l>efore his prophethood, since Adam at that 
time had. no people, and there is no prophet unless there is a peo- 
ple for him. It is, moreover, according to the word of [God] Most 
High, "Then hi? Lord chose him, forgave him. and guided him 1 ’, 
[Q, 20 A 22] that is, He ‘commissioned 1 him as prophet. 

Some scholar? give as an excuse for the .story of Adam that His 
word, “Adam disobeyed his fond" [0,20:121) really means, “Adam’s 
children disobeyed”, as when [Gt>d| Most High said, "Ask the towns- 
people. 11 [Q. 1.2:62] l3r Confirming this [interpretation] is [God’s] say- 
ing in the story of Adam and Eve, “When He had brought them a 
tine son, they set tip [figures of idols as] partners for [God] because 
of what He had done for them.” (0^7:190) Now the consensus K 
scholars] is that Adam anti Eve were not idolaters, but only their 
children were.™ 

Some scholars say that that was after Ids commissioning [as a 
prophet | |. And al-Asamm 1 14 asserted that it was by way of forgetful- 

tlT rtie story ciuy imvoKe family-wide guillt, or coi^munity vodt awareness of 
inith. The second reference corner from ttve- story of Joseph's brothers confronting 
their father Jacob on their return from Egypt vhen one of their number was held 
hostage Lhcre. In c Fleet, lltry tell Jacob, “If yOU do no! hctiovC onr story, ask the 
towBCHeopk [in. Egypt] for the fkts,” 

1 w KodwdL noi-rs in his traruJarirjn of the Q,:ir'aii at this point that Baydak a'* 
interpretation is chat Adam and Eve "and thdr idolatrous posterity M set up The 
figures a* parmrrs. [7 ht fcbrw, transLatcd from the Arabic by J.M. RodwcU. |F.verynian"s 
library) Loaadnn.: J.M. Dent, 1909 etc., p. 3 l? T n. ?.] 

"' Rrobably Ahu al- 11 Abbas Muhammad ih-n Ya'qub al-Nbabim. called al-Asamm, 
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ness, in accord with [God’s] word, :i We certainly had tom m in si oil ed 
Adam previously: so he Ibrgot!" [Q. 20: 11 5] But an objection has 
been raised that Iblis reminded Adam on die occasion of the whisper- 
ing [(£ 20:1 2C] about (he matter of the prohibition, when lie said. 
“Your Lord forbade you both L 132 [to eat of] this tree for no 
other reason than lest you both might become angels,” [O 7:20] 140 
And so with this remindings forgetting would be impossible fas Adam's 
excuse]. The reply to this [objection] was T 211 that admissibly 
there might hr an occasion for reminding other than the time of 
forgetfulness, otherwise there would he no reason for [God] to say t 
“So he forgot? 1 ’ [(£20:115] MS 222b Moreover, God Mosi High 
rebuked [Adam] for that by saying* “Did We not forbid you two 
this tree?’ 3 [f£ 7 :'12] And Adam and live confessed their fault and 
said, O our Lord, we have wronged ourselves 11 * [Q. 7:23] so God 
Most High accepted their repentance, for He said, **So [God] for- 
gave him,'' [(£ 2:37] All this evidence excludes forgetfulness [as 
Adam’s chief motive in his disobedience]. 

Some scholar? haw granted Thar Adam was mindful of the pro- 
hibition, but the fact that he came forward to obtain the prophetic 
com mission is to be understood by a process of interpretation hav- 
ing Several assets, 

1 . Al-Nazzam asserted that Adam understood from the divine 
word* “Do not romo near to this tree”, |(£ 2:3fij that it rderred to 
the [tree as an] individual specimen, while what was meant was the 
whole species. The word, “this”, just as it may be a reference to art 
individual specimen, may l?e a reference to the whole species, as it 
is in the word of (hr Prophet, “This ablution is the kind without 
which God will not accept your prayer rite.” 141 

2. Others asserted that although the exclusion was apparent in 
making the tree unlawful, there is no precise stipulation in the mat- 
ter, so [Adam] disregarded its apparent meaning because of an indi- 
cation he had of [it as meaning] something else, 342 

"a celebrated Jliciui ami LiudiiiurList of the Shy£i L L st-hoid, borti in 247/-I361, died 
in 34<i/957 — Ess-l-2. art. ,E al-A$amnr by K. Btaehert. 

Hp The scribe of b, followed by the typesetter of T, madveftenrly continues 
beyond ihe end of hfabam's quote from il and adds pan of tKe phrase, “ , . or 
become jb(i[pirrrU*h| " The MS and MS Garrett 9&9Ha stop wilh Lhr ^vord, “anurb, 7 ' 

M1 Iladsch, I. !} [bad-hS wvdu 1 la yii-qbiJ Allah ilLn biln] itvirnod 

Trad id-on, riled as- besn^ 3ti Sahib Minim, limn, ft 41. 

” L anti T insert: ‘ : of aruncThiji^ else-"' [li -dalil. gfoayriJiii f indahii]; whiLe the MS, 
MS Garrrtt 939Ha and MS G arret t- Yah u d i HlSd do ntR. 
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In summary, when the points of evidence arc contradictory' there 
is no way to rescue the matter except either by an interpretation 
[he., of the meaning] or by an authoritative arbitrary decision. m 

7 he case of Abraham 

And theie is the case of rhe saying of Abraham, “This is iny Lord?” 
10^,6:76-77] m Indeed, it is unbelief, but it originated with Abraham, 
who is a prophet by consensus. To this [Baydawi] replied chat 
Abraham^ saying 1 , *ThU h my Lord?” [or, “Would this be my 
Lurd?"] was by way of staling a ‘dubious assumption'. For if any- 
one wishes to invalidate a statement, he makes it as a positive one 
at first, then he invalidates it. 

An example of this is the statement of Abraham, “No, but rather, 
their ‘big chief over there surely did it", [Q 2 1:631 which was a 
lie. 14 1 But lying h a sin, and so a sin issued from a prophet. [Baydawi] 
replied to this in two ways: 

1, Abraham made this statement by way rtf mocking die unbeliev- 
ers, as if you were to say to your companion who is bland but believes 
that he is able to write, “You wrote this?” by way of mockery,. 

2. The ascription of the deed cq their “big chief' was an ascrip- 
tion of the deed to the cause, since the magnifying of the idol on 
i he part of the unbelievers induced Abraham to smash it to pieces. 

Another example is Abraham's looking up at the stars to learn 
his own situation from the influence of the stars, according to the 
word of the Most High, ‘"So he looked once at the stars and said, 
L l am ill.” 1 LQ. 37:89] Now, looking at the stars with this point of 
view in mind i& forbidden. His statement, "l am ill 11 , was a tie, 
because he was not sick and a lie is sin. 

[Baydawi ’s] reply is 


1+1 [ra*wTl| or [taivqiTJ. 

,fl In Ahmed AlPs ■ Al-Qtir'sn^ a Cmier^Ktrary Translation | first published isLi 1984]., 
an alternative reading is presented, an (he bids that the pTissage includes the dia- 
logue between Abraham and his father, a Szhean star-woFshippen To Abraham's 
father is given the escLimali-uns, :u TtiL=. es my 1 Lord! 31 while Abraham himself expresses 
criticism of the- impcdotliODs Ite iecs in the urbs of ike slty. *md finally noS&lv'CS 
tho cnaitor l>y hi* rejection of siar-iwankdp. h'unhcr, in this Qur^an trambtior, there 
is the interpretation of Abraham’s saving that he was ill its Ens rtsponse to the peo- 
ples star-worship 

1iJi This is a reference cr> the Qpr'an stop- of Abraham when lie wus Iterating 
his. lather and his relatives for chcir adlteretiw to idol worship. He left alone 

for a tittle, so he bsnolte ail the idols e&cepi ths Largest one. They aiked Abraham 
if he dui it, tiol be replied ac-rustn^ the large idol “their lug ■chid ”, and mockingly 
added, “Ask him, perhaps they [i.e., the idols] can speak!” 
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L that Abraham's looking MS 223a at the stars was not to 
know about bis situation Irani the influence of tine stars, but rather 
his looking at the stars was to gather evidence [of the divine hand- 
iwork] and to know his Maker the Most High, and so observing the 
Stars with this point of view in mind would be obedience, because 
of the statement of the Most High, '"They ponder the creation of 
the heavens and (he earth.” [Q^3;19l| And also 

2. tiiat [Abraham's] statement, 'T am il I”, is admissibly infor- 
mation about a present 'sickness 1 |i.c., nausea?] or a sickness [that 
was going) to occur in the future, L 433 and in that ease it wfould 
not constitute lying. 

Tht can of Joseph 

There is the case of Joseph’s hiding the fact of his free status at the 
time of I lib sale, litis being a concealment of the truth, and con- 
cealment of the truth being a sin, [Baydawi] replied that Joseph hid 
his free status only because he was sure of being killed if he should 
reveal his freedom; also it happened before his prophelhood. 

Another matter was Joseph’s desire for adultery, according to the 
statement of the Most High, He desired her”, [Q, 1 2:24] desire for 
adultery bring sin. [Baydawij replace! that the tlesire of Joseph was 
[only] natural [attraction] because the inclination of a man lor a 
woman is natural; it is not a deficiency in the prerogative of men 
but rather it is an attribute that is healthy and involuntary. 

Another example is Joseph’s placing his drinking cup in the lug- 
gage of his brother to charge him with stealing, which is perfidy, 
perfidy lacing sin. | Baydawij replied dial thaL was done with the 
consent of his brother, in order to stay with him, so it would not 
be perfidy, and so is not sin. 

Another case is what originated with Joseph’s brothers in their 
throwing him to the bottom of the pit, thus harming their father, 
and their lying [to their father] that a wolf ate Joseph, all of which 
was sin. | Baydawi] replied that we do not grant that Joseph’s broth- 
ers were prophets. Also, wen if tt should be granted that (hey were 
prophets, what originated with them was not during the state of their 
prophethood. 

r fhe cast of David 

And then there is the ease of David and his coveting the wile of his. 
brother [soldier] Uriah. As God Most High told it by the tongue of 
one of die [prophetic] angels, [speaking as Uriah]: 
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“This man who is my brother has for himself ninety-nine female 
sheep, and 1 have [but] one female sheep. Then he said to me, Tut 
he]- under my responsibility 1 , and he was loo overbearing for me in 
talking in front of every one-” |Q. 3fi: 2 3] All dial, was sin. [Bay daw? J 
replied that die validity of (he narrative about David is not confirmed 
by what [die disputants] have sei forth, nor does the verse indicate 
what they have set forth, but rather it can Ijcar another meaning. 
This is [at) outline of] die situation regarding the doctrine of the 
prophets' blamelessness after the revelation commissioning them, 
b. Before the metatwn eonmissionitig ihem 

As for the time before the revelation [commissioning them], most 
of [he scholars prohibited any admission of the idea that the prophets 
could be guilty of unbelief, of spreading falsehood, anti of per- 
sastcncc in sin, lest a prophet should lose reliability completely. How- 
ever, they admitted the possibility of disobedience on rare occasions, 
MS 223b as in the story of Joseph^ brothers. 

The fanatical Rafidah |or,. Kawafidf made if an absolute obliga- 
tion that tine prophets should be held blameless front all sin and dis- 
obedience, whether dm were great or small, whether done intentionally 
ur heedlessly, or whether before or after their commissioning |as 
prophets]. 

Raydawi said: L 433, T 2U 

fflameltssnt'\5 is n psycJac possession pm anting iniquity 

Ii should be noted here ihat l>lamelessness ]+t: Is a psychic habitual 
possession that makes it impossible [Ibr the humanity of die prophets] 
to fail into iniquity. It is based upon a knowledge of the shameful 
vices in acts of disobedience and the glorious virtues in acts of obe- 
dience, It is verified iti the prophets by the fact that the revelation 
from missioning them] regularly follows upon their remembering this 
knowledge, their turning away from the habit of acting heedlessly, 
and chcir rebuke 141 for rejecting a more appropriate choice of action. 


1+1 F l>_ summadori, Cwn/mdaim. vf Thviigfn and Modem. \~ Aduhasud) 

bus the dLiu.issjOL’. : if ihc hlamckssnesK uf ihr pmphcls on pp. 2 1 Jt-S? E . 

,4? RradLrig [Stab] ’‘lebiikc 1 ' following MSS (jfltrrtt y^!jlHb t (. J aLtrrct aaid 

fjarrf:[t-Yahu<Li ^Ofll (E. I53h:]2). L and T read [‘iqahj. Texts for ihr Isfahan! 
com mcnlary pnrli-an shove different scitIu! hands: L: Letter ri” iodislinct al ln.p as 
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Objection his been raised tbal [blameAessnessj is due to the fact 
that an individual's nature is such (hat sin is prevented from con- 
trolling him by a special property in his soul or his body, Hut this 
objection is impossible because if f mankind] were Such then be would 
not be worthy of praise for his blamclcssncss, and the imposition or 
any religious obligation upon him would be prevented; moreover, 
the objection is impossible by the word of [God] Most High, 

"Say, 'I am only a human being like yourselves, i do whatever is 
revealed to me” f [Q 13:110] and, 

"What if We had not firmly established you?” [Q. 17:74] 

Isfahan! saya; L 43 3 , I 211, MS 223 b 

Btamdcssness is a psychic possession pmentmg iniquity 

When [Buydawi] had demon strtued the blamdessncsa of the prophets, 
he added a note on l he meaning of the prophets' blamelessness, 1 141 
ll is a psychic habitual possession that makes it impossible for its 
host to fall into iniquity, and it is based upon L 434 a knowledge 
of both the disgrace in acts of disobedience and the glory in deeds 
of T 212 obedience. You should understand that if a given psychic 
structure jin a person] is not well founded then it is called a 'state 3 , 
while if it is well founded then it is called a “ habitual possession’. 

A psychic structure that makes it impossible fur its host lu Jail 
into wrongdoing, which is the pursuing of acts of disobedience and 
the avoiding of acts of obedience, becomes 

1. a habitual possession only by reason of tile fact that its host 
knows about both the disgrace in acts of disobedience, or, their 
sharncfulness, and the glory in deeds of obedience. And this is because 
when the structure preventing its host from wrongdoing is realized 
in the soul, and when its host understands w f bat injuries are entailed 
in disobedience and what benefits are entailed in obedience, then 
[the structure] becomes 


ef scraped cfl; T: |‘Ll5b]; Curreti 9B9H&. [ L itab] buL ihe Letter ’Y 3 h slightly tnoped, 
ii3 til ihc idler ^q 1 '; GmtL-Vshmja probably [Stahl but the 'Y' 100 th ii 

indistinct. 

M The note seltlcd by Eaydnwi is discussed in Ra^n Compendium m the begin- 
ning of the seel km oil Lliuneksinew;, Src nhe note in finydfiwi's k*t that in here 
commented upon. 
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2- well founded- And this is because, when [the host] knows 
the disgrace in acts of disobedience and the glory in arts of obedi- 
ences, then 

3, he will desire Co turn to acts of obedience and he will desire 
to turn against acts of disobedience,, so he obeys and docs not dis- 
obeys and this structure [of psychic habitual possession] becomes well 
founded. This habitual possession is verified in the prophets by the 
fact that the revelation oonnnissioiimg them regularly follows upon 

4, their remembering that knowledgie acid 

5, their turning away Irom a habit of heedless action, and 

{>, Lhcir being rebuked for rejecting a prdcrable choice of action. 

Indeed, if any heedless action comes from them or if they reject 
some preferable action, they are not rejected™ as if unimportant, 
bul rather, they are rebuked and made to take note about it, and 
the matter is heavily impressed upon them in confirmation of that 
habitual possession, 

An objection has been raised that ‘blamelessness 9 is due to the 
lact that an individual's nature makes it impossible for sin to con* 
trol him on account of a special property either in his soul or his 
body. But that objection is rendered impossible by arguments from 
botli reason and tradition. 1501 

By ‘reason', [the objection] 3$ impossible, because if it should be 
so then 

L thy heist of this special properly would not be worthy of 
praise for his blamdcsSile&s, and 

2 , the imposition of any religious obligation upon him would 
be impossible, thus both command and prohibition, both reward and 
punishment would be useless. 

By 'tradition', |thr objection] is- impossible because of the word 

of [Go dj: 

“Tell ['hem), L I am only a human being like yourselves, but a 
revelation has come to me/" IQ, 18:1 I D| and f God's | word, 

"What if We had not firmly established your 1 You were about 
ready to Iran toward their side just a little,” [Q. 17:74] The Erst 


,+u L, ihc MS and MS tJarreti-YatiLtda 44£tti read: [lam yutrzb|j T and MS 
G hitch 98£)Ha read: [lam vutraku). 

,s " Tradition [naql] includes the Qufan a± wel! a± Muhammad's s-iord or act, 
as related in the Hadidi. 
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verse [of these two] proves thaL the prophet is like the rest of the 
nation in having the right, admissibly, to originate an art of dis~ 
obedience. And the second vei^e MS 224a indicates than God 
Most High had firmly established [the prophet] in not leaning co- 
ws Ed them, otherwise, he would have leaned toward them; thus, 
[his] leaning toward them, which would be a sin, was not something 
impossible. 

Baydawi said: L 434, T 212 

Topk J; Tut: prophets are Htpeior Iv the Mgtls 

Most of our colleagues [of die Ashalrah] and of the Slii £ ah have 
Laken ihi$ portion, [s.r., thaf the prophets arc superior to the angels], 
in opposition to the philosophers and the Mu'taziLah, as well as io 
Qarii [Abu Rakr al-Raqillaiii] and Abu < Abd Allah al-liulaymi of 
our colleagues, on the subject of the ‘higher angels 1 , 151 

a. The former [group, i.e., the larger of the two diverging groups 
of scholars] have presented their argument based on several points: jsa 
1, [God] Most High commanded the angels to bow down 
before Adam, and [God| the All-Wise One would not command a 
superior to be subservient to a subordinate, 


:!M [ai-initLa.'ikah aJ-'uiwLyah! . I'lnfesMT Calvcrley has noted here tliat il the adjec- 
tive fulwiyah] ‘‘higher" is mil itmnd adjacent lo lilt word "'aiitTds 1 ’ in Quranic 
usage 111 , Hu< rit>C concept and [h? term ‘archangels* camf later. 1 ' We add that Lhe 
terms [abjnal:a ,, i.Lih al-munpirfainltt] ap^m-ar together at Qnr J an +:172 atstl wc have 
been translating this phrase as "Antpels c*f the Divine Pr™nEc l, s i.c., the AngcEs 
‘that have hern brought near 1 to Ciod's throne, Jl seems very probable, tlseptfore. 
that the ‘Angels of iJie Divine Presence 1 ’ were later equaled in concept and termi- 
nology whh lhe “higher angels 1 '’, to hi? a pairing with the lower anyr ls H . We beJLrvc 
it is prderable to use lhe phrase, “higher angels" where f'ulwiyabj is used by 
Baydawi and Isfahani. 

IU The majority argument is not confined to uric ]>arty. D,B, M^donalcl't Eli-’ 
l-l article ‘Malii'ib 1 ', discusses Lhe development of die Nmnie theory of angds- 
leprsres chai Abu Mali 'Umar ai-Na&ifi (d, I 1+2) at rhe end of hLi (Cnred) 
briefly set forth lhe jupetwiiy of prophets over that of atigris along with related 
congelations. Sa L d al-Diu Mas* Ltd ibri MJmar al-TaliaaanJ (1 322-1 3$0) wrote a 

commentary upon this Creed. expanding on ibis passage. The whole text of Nasafi's 
Creed web Taftaz, ini's commentary on Lt js translated in full in .-1 CaaantnUny ok Iht 
Cwd <yf tiiem: {. . si Taflazoni iy,n th*: Crttii cf . . ru 1 AetKj’cJ, translated with iriuoduo 
lion and nuies by f-itl E. Elder, (iVew Voii: Columbia IJnivmiiy Eri'ss, Infill.) 
Nasafi's critKluding staTcmeni and Taflarjuii’s expansion upon h are on pp. I6&-170, 
In 4 h is commentary we see the fuU outline of Baydawfs and Isfahani’s presentation. 
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2, Adam was more learned chan die angels because he knew 
the names [i.c., of all things] while they did not. He was superior, 
in accordance with [God’s] word, 

“Ask [them] r 'Are those who know and those who do not know 
equal?'" [Q, 39:9] 

3, Obedience by humankind is more difficult, because it is 
achieved along with Ehc prohibitions against desire, anger and dev- 
ilish insinuation, atld because it is a religious obligation I. 435 that, 
must be discovered through personal endeavor. But obedience by an 
angel is in accord with the [ angel's] essence, a natural disposition 
where [obedience] h already inscribed. Therefore, in mankind [obe- 
dience] is a superior thing, in accordance with the Prophet's state- 
ment. “The finest services of devotion arc chose that are most exacting* 
that is, the most difficult,” 153 

4, There is the statement of the Most High, ’ ( God chose Adam, 
Noah, the fa] oily of Abraham and the family of 'Imran over all 
i he inhabitants of the world." [Q, 3:33] 

Labor in [the division of vocation therewith decreed for human 
society'] was thus left to anyone who was not a prophet in cither of 
the two families, and [this arrangement] remains in force as a pre- 
rogative of the prophets. 1 1 1 

b- The others, [i.e., the smaller group of scholars who favored the 
higher angels over I he prophets] presented (heir [ contrary] argument 
based on several points: 

1. There is the statement of [God] Most High, “Never will the 
Messiah disdain to lie a Servant of God, nor will the Angels of the 
Divine Presence.” [Q 4:172] 

2. There is Ltic continuously recorded precedence of {the angels] 
being mentioned before the mention of the prophets. 

3. In the statement of the Most High, "The Angels of the 
Divine Presence are not too haughty to worship [God]", [Q 7:20b] 
act inference may be drawn fcoiii the fact dial they lack haughtiness 
to [the fact] that therefore mankind should Eiot be haughty. And 
that verse would not be appropriate to be included with evidence 
that would not certify [the higher angels'] Superiority. 


Ii:l Hudith, nut Located in the W^nsinck indexes, HxHdbwk bind Afujiarn fiJ-Afr tfahros 
\i-A'.f\?7 ai-H&tUth d^AVthwtti 

IH 'ITiat is, rhe ‘"pHi|iherit: ,? voe.rttkm is! Ew’iih Fiimili^ eottiprised lhpir Ixlw, in 
disiiricdytis from ihr rest oE' sortery in many vocations. 
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4, There is the statement of fGodjj Most High, "Nor do I say 
to you that I am an angel 11 ; [Q. 6: SO] and also His statement, "Lest 
yon two [i.c,, Adam and Eve] should then become angels 11 , [Q^ 7:20] 

5, Tin.: angel was teacher to [he Prophet and Messenger, and 
thus would be Superior to the learner and the one to whom he was 
sent. 

6, The angels arc spirits innocent of vices and faults of thought 
and action, they arc privy to the secrets of the unseen world, they 
are might\- in marvellous deeds, they are foremost in benevolent acts, 
and they are persevering in the finest endeavors, according to the 
statement of the Most High, 

“They do not disobey (Sod in what He lias commanded them, 
HTid they perform what they have been Commanded TO do", [Q Gfudj 
and also His statement, 

“They ring Lite divine praises night and day, and they are not 
remiss*” [Q 21:20] 

Isfahan! says; 1, 435* T 2 12, MS 224a:2 

/ opk 5: 7 he prophets are mpenvr to the angeh 

The position holding that the prophets arc superior to the angels 
has been taken by most of our colleagues |of the Asha'irah] and by 
the Shi 'ah, this | position] being in contrast to [that of] the philoso- 
phers, aud the Miftarilah, as well as [that of] Qadi Abu Bakr al- 
Baqillani and Abu ‘Abd Allah, al-Hulaymi from among our colleagues 
on the subject of the ‘higher angels'. These latter [scholars] have 
taken the position chat the ‘higher angels 1 are superior to the prophets, 
as distinct from the "lower angels 1 , 1 '^ 

a. The former* [Lc., the larger of the two groups of scholars], pre- 
sented their four point argument [hat the prophets are superior to 
the angels in an absolute sense: 

I. There is the fact that [God] Most. High commanded the 
angels to bow down before Adam saying: Then we commanded 
the angels to bow down before Adam ...” [Q 2:34) llicre is HO 
doubt that the bowing down that was commanded was a bowing 
down in subservience, not a bowing down in worship. Thus, if Adam 


[aJ-rnaia'Lkalb al-'ulwiyah] auitrasted with lal-mala^kah aL-suHryah| 
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were not already superior to the angels then Cod would not have 
commanded them to how down to him, localise Cod is All-wise, 
and He the All-wise One would not command a superior to be sub- 
servient to a subordinate, 

2. Adam was more learned than the angels because hr knew 
all the names [i.e., of created things] while the angels did not know 
them, according to [ God's | word, "He taught Adam the names of 
at! things, then He showed everything to the angels and said, ‘Now 
tell me the names of these things, if you would he tny trustworthy 
ones’, Bui they replied, : We give you all the praise; there is no 
knowledge among us T 21 3 except what you have taught ess; 
indeed, you ate Omniscient and All-wise/ ” [Oil :31 -32J Thus Adam 
was superior to the angels, in accordance with [God's] word saying, 
L 43b “Ask them, : Are those who know and those who do not 
know equal?’" [Q. 39:9] 

3. Obedience by humankind is more difficult than obedience 
by an angel, 

a) because obedience by humankind is achieved together 
with the prohibitions against desire, anger, devilish insinuation a] id 
diversions that arc both internal and external, and 

b; because lEtc religious obligations of mankind [including 
obedience] are religious obligations that must he discovered tbrou gh 
personal endeavor. 

al) But obedience by an angel is in accord with its essence, 
a natural disposition that does not have prohibitions or diversions 
already inscribed in it, 

bl) and [obedience by an angel] does not need to be dis- 
covered by personal endeavor. Therefore, since obedience by mtmkind 
is more difficult, it is superior because of the saying of the Prophet, 
‘The finest services of devotion are those tliar arc the most exact- 
ing, that is, die most difficult.” ,w MS 224b 

4. lliere is [God’s] word: “God chose Adam, Noah, the Family 
of Abraham, and the Family of t lmram over all the inhabitants of 
the world." [£) 3:33] The labor [in the world, that is, the division 
of vocation decreed] was left for anyone who was not a prophet of 
the two families, and [this agree merit] remains in force as a pre- 
rogative of the prophets. Thus, the prophets are Superior to all (hr 

M [aRJaJ al- L il)5<lflT iljma,?.uhri ay AdiacLquIiSl jiqc Located in Wensinek’s 

tfl-Mtfjani tfUSIufahias. ;L 
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inhabitants of the world, and the angels arc among the inhabitants 
of the world, so the prophets are superior to [he angels. 

b. The other, [i.e., the latter of the two groups of scholars], those 
who hold that tine s highcr angels' are superior to the prophets, also 
argued, using six reasons: 

L |God T s] word is: "Never will the Messiah disdain to he the 
Servant of God, nor will the Angels of the Divine Presence," [Q 
4; 1 72] TTaia. sequence would require making the ^Angela of the Divine 
Presence' superior to Jesus, since the rules of rhetoric require the 
order of succession to be from The lower to the higher, 

[Objection]: but ihis point requires consideration, for when the 
Christians observed that the birth of Jesus took place without a father, 
they firmly believed that he was the son of God and not a servant 
of God, as they were trying to avoid the idea that a servant would 
be born without a father. [God] had said, "Never will the Messiah 
disdain to bo the Servant of God," — because [the Messiah] was the 
creation of God [and was] without a lather, — “nor will the * Angels 
of the Divine Presence*", whom God Most High had created with- 
out the mediation of father or mother. And of course* progression 
Iriam lower to higher, from this point of view, docs not imply that 
the higher, from this point of view, would be superior, 

2. The continuous practice of placing [he mention of the angels 
[i.e., [he Angels of the Divine Presence! before the mention of the 
prophets, indicates that these angels are superior to the prophets. 

| Objection]’. Bui this require? consideration, as the precedence of 
mention does not indicate iheir superiority, since it is admissible that 
they were given precedence of mention [only] with regard to iheir 
precedence in existence. 

3. In [God's] word, ‘'They [i.e., the 1 Angels of the Divine 
Presence*] are not too haughty to worship [God]”* [<~> 7:206] an 
inference may be drawn from the fact that these angels lack haugh- 
tiness m the worship of God to the fact Oral therefore humankind 
j likewise] must not be haughty. However, that verse is not appro- 
priate to be included with evidence (hat does not certify [[he angels'] 
superiority, 

[Objection]: Hut this requires consideration, for Indeed, the pur- 
pose of [the verse] is to show that die angels are superior to in [mankind 
who are too haughty to worship [God], But it does not imply that 
[the angels] are superior to the prophets, who are noi too haughty 
to worship [God]. 
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4. [God’s] word is: u And i am nol saying to you dial 1 arn 
a]i anger, [O 6:50] L 437 and [here is His statement, “Erst you 
two should become angels,”' [Q^ 7:20] That is to .say, lest you two 
Ik 1 i'i impelled (ct bctr-omt: iiiLgels. The context. of thi: hiSil vrrsC indi- 
cates dial an angel is superior to a prophet, MS 225a and the 
context of the second verse indicates that an angel is superior to 
Adam and Eve, 

[Objection]: But this requires consideration, for indeed, the verse 
docs not indicate that an angel is superior, but rather s it indicates 
that an angel does not come after receiving a revelation [that gives 
a divine commission], while the prophet does come [only! a her 
receiving a revelation [that gives a divine commission], Jdliis] is indi- 
cated in [God's] word: “I come only after a [divine] command is 
revealed to me. 11 This does not indicate: that an angel would 

be superior. 117 The second verse indicates the superiority of the angel 
over Adam at the moment lblis addressed him, but ii does not indi- 
cate any superiority over him after his Ixing chosen [i.e., for tlie 
prophethood]. 

5. An angd was the teacher of the Prophet, and was a mes- 
senger to him, Of course, there is no doubt that a teacher is supe- 
rior to one who is learning, and a messenger is superior to the one 
to whom he is sent, just as a prophet is superior to the people to 
whom be is sent. 

[Objection]: But this requires oonsideraiion. The teacher is supe- 
rior to the one who is learning in [the material that] he tearhes 
him, hut not in anything else; nor is |thc teacher] superior always 
in what he teaches [the learner], but rather, only prior to hi& hav- 
ing learned. The analog) 7 of the prophet having superiority in rela- 
tion to his people is not a good one to show the difference. When 
a sultan sends an individual to a large population to be their gov- 
ernor over them, then that individual is superior to that population. 
But when he sends a. single person so that individual who is gover- 
nor in order to convey his message, then there is no implication that 
that single person is superior to that individual as governor. 


liT I ,. and T read, rindi.o.tcs that a prophet [yaduL c ;i3a f an af-nabl 

iFd*]|. 

TrAtislaiioii follows rhe MS, .VIS tlarmr amt MS (isnrtt-Yahiifia 

which read, "doc* nor indicaie chat act an^el jk superior 11 [Li yadutl 'ala* an aJ- 
maJai afdat"|. 
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6. The angels arc spirits made innocent of the vices anti faults 
of thought and action, and made pure of evil desire and anger, these 
flatter] two being the source of ugly character, [The angels] are 
privy to the secrets of the unseen world and mighty in marvellous 
deeds, including control of the clouds and of great earthquakes. They 
are loremosE in benevolent acts and they persevere in the fines! 
endeavors, and according to the word of [Godl Most High, 

* l They will not disobey (iocl in anything Commanded of them, bul 
they perform all that tiny have been commanded”, [Q 05; ti] acid 
His word- 

ll Thev smg the divine praises night and day, and are not remiss.” 

|Q.21:20] 

Baydawi said: J. 437, T 213 

Topic 6: Ihf. signs of Lhf. dtainejapor giaen to saints and prophets 

The M u'tazilah have denied these j signs of divine favor], with the 
exception of Abu al-1 lasan [i.e., Abu al-Husayn al-flasri] , — and [also 
denying them is] Ustadh Abu Ishaq [aMsfarayirii]., who is one of 
our [As bah rah] colleagues, 

[Supporting cltis doctrine] we have the Story of Asaf [ibn Barakhya| 
and [the Story] of Maryam, 

[Someone might object that] if these phenomena had appeared 
at the hands of anyone other than |one of the] prophets, then [it 
would be a case of] a prophet being confused with someone who 
[merely] claimed to be a prophet. Our position is that, no, rather 
the prophet would be distinguished by his making the challenge [of 
prophetic singularity] and by giving the [prophetic] invitation, God 
has the must knowledge [of this], 

lsfahani says; L 437, T 2115, MS 223a 

Tnpu 6' The signs of Sfe dhrintfmr £um to saints mid pmphrts 

The signs of divine favor arc admittedly possible in our [Asha'irah 
Sunni j doctrine, and [also] in Thai of Abu aJ-Husavn T 214 al-Basri 
of the Muhazilah. But the rest of the Mutazdlah deny [the existence 
of] these phenomena, as does also Ustadh Abu Ishaq [al-lsfarayini 
among our [Asha'irah] colleagues. 
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We hold, that if [he signs of divine favor MS 225b should not 
have been admittedly possible* then they would not have occurred* 
for their occurrence presupposes that they would ha% r c been possi- 
ble, But here the conclusion is false, and this is on account of the 
Story ofAsaf [ibn Barakhya]. He brought the throne of liikjis before 
one could blink ail eye, L 438 according to the statement of the 
Most High: 

“He who had knowledge of the writing [i_e_, in the Story-* Solomon’s 
Wa?.iry Asaf flbn Harakhya] LSrt said. 1 will bring it to you before you 
tan blink an eye'. So when JKing Solomon] saw [the throne] stand- 
ing before him* he stiid* ‘This is a divine favor from niv Ijond. 111 |C> 
27:40] "Hi is bringing [of the throne instantaneously] into their pres- 
ence was, an event lhar violated the customary order of nature, and 
Asaf was not a prophet. 

There is also the Story of Maryam 1 1,1 and the provision of daily 
food for her, God’s word is: “Whenever Zakariya came to her at 
her home,, lie found the provision of daily food with her, So he asked, 
O Maryam, from where docs Lhis come to you?* She replied, "it is 
front God; Indeed God provides ibr whomever He pleases without 
keeping any account/ ” [0,3:37]^' 

There is also the Story of the Companions of the Cave ]fi] and 


nK Asaf ibn Karaldiya is a future said to be the Wazir of Solomon ait ihe lime 
of Lhc visii of the Queen of Sheba, Hilqis in Arabic history. The Qur'an dues not 
name Asaf in this Slory, but rather, his name -comes from (be Lradition outside the 
Qur'an. 

'ITicnc- is a brief mention of this fygure (in the article “‘Asaf ibn Harakbya 11 " by 
AJ. Wensinck) in the End-2 in romutClitm ^ilb another story The events referred: 
to in Surah 27; 15-45 arc discussed in lhc En-I-2 fin iftt article "Bilkis” by 
R. UUcndoriT), bur Asaf is nor mentioned. The anidf: mem ions ihat this Surah 
^reflects some of die pnneipaJ elements -of the Sheba legend and describes . . . ho 1 .* 
a hoopoe- ihudhud) rurries a letter t-u her from Solarium , , /' Another discussion of 
itiis Surati is in a footnote in Al-Qffr^aa, tr tWiS^ynerT Tran station, by Ahmed Ali. 
Princeton, Jersey; hihetiwi University Press, [I9B4J, pp, 321-323- A reference 
hen i s mudc to the use of syinltolic M-oixfa tike |lvudhtidE] (iayr] |n-.aml| and so forth, 
to mean historic or legendary individuals or people-groups ai tribes, nations, etc, 
lw TbU inddenl is one of lhc Qijr’ariic stories about Maty, mother of Jesus, as 
reJated in the article '‘Maryam 17 by A.J. Wenginck, and Pen dope Johnstone* Kn-I-2 

mm. 

IWI F.D. Raid fop. til., p. 22 1 J mentions briefly 3) that ‘divine favors 1 are accept- 
able as real amonj^ the Ashahrah* bail tEtey arc dislinsausbcd from 'miracles' by a 
prtjptieL’s challenge; and 23 ituil the two foregoing Stories of Miiiywri and Avif tire 
acceptable stcunpl^ of the divine favors. 

'*■' R. Facet's article. "Ashah al-Kahf in itie Ell-]- 2 (traiLdation of Aratkic name: 
Companions of the Case), relates the story ol this ancient legend otherwise known 
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their abiding within the Cave three hundred years to which nine 
[more] were added God's word is; 

“When the youths sought shelter in the Gave and said, ‘Otar l^ord, 
come to us according to Your mercy, and dispose of Our concern 
according to Your integrity.' So We closed their ears in the cave 
for a great many years.* |Q> UJiltl-ll] 

“And they remained in their cave three hundred years to which 
nine [more] were added.” [Q l3-:25] 

Disputants who deny [the occurrence of] these divine favors argue 
that if the violations of the laws of nature should occur with those 
who are not prophets then a prophet would be confused with one 
who merely claimed to be a prophet, because the distinguishing of 
prophets from timbers is only because violations of the customary laws 
of nature appear along with them, since ordinary people share in 
their humanity and its concomitanli. So, if there should he no appear- 
ance of a miracle with them, then they would not be distinguished 
Eroin anyone else, at id so if il were admissible Lor a violation of the 
customary law?; of nature to appear with anyone else, then a true 
prophet would be Confused with someone merely claiming to be a 
prophet. 

Our [ Isfahan! ‘s and Eaydawi’s] position is that wc do not grant 
ibai a true prophet would be confused with a pretender. Rather, a 
true prophet would be distinguished by his challenge [to prophetic 
singularity] and by his invitation [to twrlief in the message] that is 
given in his prophecy. Therefore, if the "divine favor 1 violating the 
customary laws of nature should be accompanied by the [prophet’s] 
‘challenge 1 and imitation', then we would know his truthfulness. 


(Le,, rmtsidr the Qur'an and -ruber Arabic sources} as the ‘Scsicn Sleepers of Ephesus,’' 
The tej^nd bezels; '"in the time of the Chrislian persecution under the Emperor 
(249 2SE)' stvtn Christian ymiihs fled into a rave neat Ephesic and (here 
sank intu a miraculous sluep ■ - . ' ITs^ie plate and grjwe was c-rvnairtftrt'd, at 

any rate since the beginning of [be 6 th century a.d., as a place cd v-orship. 1 ' 
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SECTION 2: THE RESURRECTION ASSEMBLY 
.USD THE RECOMPENSE 


7 optc /: Rahraii?!! of the vanished wnemst&it 

a, The restoration of the vanished nonexistent is admitted to be 
possible, — this doctrine being being in contrast to that of the pbiloso- 
phen and of the Kanamiyah, and of f Abu al-Husayn] al-Basri among 
the MuYazilah, — and onr [Baydawi’sj dot: trine is that if the exis- 
tence of [the vanished nonexistent] should have been impossible after 
it had been nonexistent, 

L then fits existence] would have been impossible, either because 
of itself or because of one of its concomitants, thus being impossi- 
ble either at the outset or on account of one of its accidents, 

2, but ;the vanished nonexistent] would have become a possi- 
bility upon ibe removal of that accident and hy consideration of [the 
vanished nonexistenl] in view of its essence hi and of itaeli'. 1 2 

b. Atgummi d&iyhtg tin; admissibility of astondioti 

[The scholar who oppose our thesis] argue on the basis of the 
following points. 

1. [The vanished nonexistent] is a matter of pure negation; so 
it cannot l>c judged to have any possibility of a restoration, 

2. It [h restoration of the vanished nonexistent] should be pos- 
sible then it would occur, and if it should occur,' 3 then in the situ- 
ation of its restoration it would not he distinguishable from its own 
likeness that it had had in the beginning. 

3. If [the restoration of the vanished nonexistent] should be 
possible, then the restoration of the exact time when the Original 


1 N T, and MS Garrru 939 Hlx [wt-al-na^ar Ha*]; MS Garrett 2333- [bi-al- 

n^at ila 3 J. 

The Isbhiini parallel is [bi-al-nn^ar ila’]. 

" F.D. Rati, in liis Gw# 0 N&ur af Tfcwti f= Makusat AJfw, . pp- 231-232 (in 
llte- edition we have). gives thr leading rtajrmcnr, then flrilLiiws with the three points 
of Lite drsaentin^ argument and the three answers to these points.. 

J ilis SCrilJe cif \, rlnrpped the clause* "and if il should tHfeur" [wa-law waqa']. 
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event Look place would be possible, and the restoration foJ" die van- 
ished nonexistent] would lie at |thc restored exact time], so ihen it 
would be a case pr an 'original beginning' and its dater restoration ’ 
happening simultaneously, which would be impossible, 
b.-ct, Answer lo the Jettgoitig atgume, nt- again vj! u restoration 

In answer to each point, we say: 

I .-a | The opponent’s | expression, “It cannot he judged’’, is 
itself a judgment; but it is annulled because it is a judgment 

a) about what no longer exists* and 

b) about a prohibition, and 

c) about nonexistence itseE 

2- a In each pair of like examples there are features that pos- 
itively distinguish each of the two as an individual in external real- 
ity, even if recognition should be doubtful for us; otherwise, they 
would not be two like examples, but rather one by itself L 439 
,3. a The restoration of that original exact time does not nec- 
essarily imply that it would be at the beginning; for indeed, that is 
a matter made accidental to it as a mental consideration* while in 
itself it is definitely not preceded by any other event, 

Isfohani Hays; L 439* T 214, MS 225b; 16 

SECTION 2: THE RESURRECTION ASSEMBLY 
AND THE RECOMPENSE 


After finishing Section I on Prop bet hood, [Eaydawi] began Section 
2 on the Resurrection Assembly and the Recompense, and he set it 
forth in eight topics: 

1 . Restoration of the vanished nonexistent. 2. Resurrection Assembly 
of human bodies, 3. The Garden and the Fire. 4. The [Miftazilah. 
and the Asha'itah on] reward and punishment 5. Pardon and inter- 
cession [for those guilty of the dreadful great sins]. 6, The certainly 
of [earned] torment in the grave. 7. Other traditional doctrines. 
6. The terminology [of faith and practice] in the religious code. 


1 vpic 1: Rest&ratim of the raw shed nonexistent 


a. Our doctrine is that the restoration of the vanished nonexis- 
tent is admissible, — this position being in contrast to that of the 
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phiJosophm find the Karramiyah, and of Abu al-Husayn aJ-Bajjri of 
the Mu'tazikh — and we bold time if the existence of a [particular] 
thing should be impossible after having been nonexistent* 

1 . then Us existence would be impossible either because of its 
essence, that is, because of the essence of that thing, or because of 
something in its concomitants, thus, its existence %vOuld be impossi- 
ble necessarily a C the outset; 

2 . but, if [the thing’s] existence after its nonexistence should 
be impossible on account of one of its acridents, then its existence 
after its nonexistence would have become possible upon the removal 
of that attribute that had required the impossibility of its existence 
alter its nonexistence, — by the consideration of that Ehing in view of 
its essence in and of itself 

a} [Objection]: If an objection should be raised - - 

1} that [in a case] where a particular thing the existence 
of which w r as impossible after having been nonexistent, and 

2] where die impossibility was due to its quiddity being 
described as nonexistent after having l>cen existent, and 

3) where this descriptive was concomitant to the quid- 
dity following upon its. nonexistence, and 

4} where the impossibility covering the quiddity after its 
nonexistence was due to this concomitant* 

—then fin such a case|, the absolute impossibility of the 
quiddity [being restored to existence] would noL be a logical require- 
ment. Lei no one say that a judgment against [a particular thing], — 
namely, that [its rest oral loilJ would be impossible because of its own 
essence or of something rise, would not be valid, because a judg- 
ment against jtbe thing! requires distinguishing the thing judged from 
something else, and ihe process of disdngiushing it requires certainty, 
but certainty is excluded because of [the thing Y] nonexistence. Indeed, 
l with such masoning,] our position is that the [opponent's] judgment 
made in this case, namely that the judgment against the thing would 
not be valid, is nciicrthclcss a judgment made En this case’, and so 
would be self-contradictory, 

a)-a, This [objection] is refuted by the fact that to pass 
judgment upon something the existence of which is impossible would 
be an impossibility itself wherein [the thing's] very lading is imjM>s- 
sibk. Rut [at the same time] also, [such passing of judgment] would 
l^e a possibility wherein [the climg’s] being is conceived with regard 
to this impossibility. And there would l>e no contradiction between 
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[these two judgments] because of the difference between the two 
subjects. The right tiling to Say is that to pass judgment Upon a non- 
existent that its restoration to existence won Id be possible requires 
that it be a certainty in the mind, and a nonexistent docs have the 
quality of certainty in the mind. The answer [to this latter point] is 
that tins descriptive [of certainty in the mind| would not hr a con- 
comitant to the quiddity after its having been nonexistent; Indeed, 
the separation of this descriptive from the quiddity after T 215 
nonexistence would be admissible. And even if ir should he granted 
that this descriptive would he a concomitant rut the quiddity after its 
nonexistence, still we do not grant that the existence of the quid- 
dity MS 226b described by this descriptive term would be impos- 
sible. L 4'lf) That is so, because, just as a quiddity described as 
having existence after its nonexistence would not be something the 
existence of which is necessary and the nonexistence of which is 
impossible, just so, a quiddity described as having nun existence alter 
its. existence would nol be something ihc existence of which is impos- 
sible and the nonexistence of which is necessary* rather, [the quid- 
dity' in its nonexistent mode] would be more receptive to existence. 

To this | God] Most High alluded in His statement. “How effortless 
it is for Him 11 , [Q_ 30:27] except, of course ? when what is meant by 
'impossibility 1 is the impossibility based on the condition nonexis- 
tence. But you have come to know" 1 that the necessity based on the 
condition of existence, and the impossibility based on die condition 
of nonexistence do not exclude the [act that possibility depends upon 
the essence. 

b. Argument denying the admissibility of restoration 

Those [scholars, i.c.. the philosophers, Lhc Karramiyah and Abu 
aJ-Husayn al-Bawi of the Mu'lazilah] who deny the admissibility of 
a restoration of the vanished nonexistent argue on the basis of the 
following three points; 

I. The vanished nonexistent is a pure negation, having no 
established individual identity, thus, no valid judgment can be made 
as to the possibility of its restoration. This is so because if 

a] a valid judgment could be made as to the possibility of 
| the vanished nonexistent A] restoration, and if 


1 L T: L'uhfa anj;, die MS, MS Garrett and MS Garietc-Yahuda 

44Hti: pofia An]. 
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bi the mental reference as to the possibility of its restora- 
tion should be directed to its form in die mind,, then it could not 

possibly have existence Among the individual quiddities. 

However, on die assumption dial it could have existence [among 
the individual quiddities], still it would nor be restored, because it 
would be only a likeness oi the vanished nonexistent thing that has 
been assumed will lx restored, not the thing itself. And if 

c) the mental reference should be to something resembling 

the form in the mind, — although whatever would resemble the form 
in the mind necessarily would not be that nonexistent thing itself, 
the implication would be that whatever resembles tri would be rcstor- 
able. But indeed, [here are a great many things that resemble the 
form in the mind, And if 

d) the mental reference should be directed to [hat vanished 
nonexistent thing itself, that has no identity but rather is pure noth- 
ingness, then reference to it as having ihe possibility of a restora- 
tion would be impossible, thus, no valid judgment can be made 
about it as to the possibility- of its restoration, and therefore, its 
restoration is impossible. Otherwise, ihe judgment as to the possi- 
bility of its restoration would be vahd, but this would lx: contrary 
[to the hypothesis]. 

In summary, the doctrine of the possibility of a restoration leads 
either to the statement that everything that is rained up again would 
tie something restored [from nonexistence];, or to the statement that 
a vanished nonexistent while in (he state of nonexistence would have 
an identity that is certain. But both of these statements are false. 
Therefore, [say our disputants,] the doctrine of the possibility of a 
restoration is false. 

2 . If the restoration of the vanished nonexistent should be pos- 
sible, then it would be possible lor a likeness to exist at the time of 
its restoration instead of as it was originally. Indeed, if it should be 
possible for a single individual of a particular kind of quiddity, 
MS 227a a kind that would not be limited to an individual that 
would be enveloped by individual accidents, ■ to have existence after 
having been nonexistent, then it would be admissible for it to have 
existence as at the outset in the original way. And if the one to be 


1 Folknving ibr .VIS, MS Garrett suui MS Gsjrctt-YalitnJa 4436. 

f. in nl T fk.idls.3 mil yutukiiL mil yumalhifuhu] . 
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restored should actually rorae into existence, then it would, not he 
distinguishable in ils restored state from the likeness of itself in the 
beginning. Thus* the distinguishing factor- between the two likenesses 
would be neither the quiddity nor its individual attributes, on account 
of the lack of any difference between them. 

3. Indeed, if the restoration of the vanished nonexistent should 
be possible, then die restoration of the [exact] time at which the 
original event hadi occurred would be possible, and L 441 ils 
restoration at that very rime fi e. restoration of the vanished non- 
existent at the restored original time] would be possible, and so it 
would [seem to] be ^an original beginning- , but [actually] it would 
be The restoration of a vanished nonexistent';; that is, it would be 
self-tom radic tory „ 

b- a. Answer to the jortg&ing argument against a restoration 

l .-a. The answer to the first point is that the statement [made 
by you the disputants], Ll i\o valid judgment can be made as to the 
possibility of tis restoration”,, is still a judgment, and it is self-con- 
tradictory. A summary of tlris answer in a plainer statement would 
be that when you say that it would not be valid to judge that there 
is the possibility 7 of a restoration, still that is a judgment about it. 
Therefore, there is no other alternative, either ibis judgment is valid, 
or it is not, 

Tf [this judgment] should be [valid], then the judgment on che 
nonexistent would be valid, and if the judgment on it should be 
valid then rhe reference to it is valid, so there would be no iinpos- 
nihility in judging in, favor of the possibilily of a restoration. 

But if this judgment should not be valid, then its opposite,, namely, 
our position that a judgment validly ran he made favoring the pos- 
sibility of a restoration, would be valid. And this is the logical goal 
wc have sought. However „ this reply has been refuted because this 
particular judgment is valid. 

[Baydawi’s] statement is that if this particular judgment] should 
be valid, then the other judgment, that is, the judgment about the 
nonexistent, would be valid. 

But our [Isfahani^] position is that the validity of this particular 
judgment does nor imply that the other judgment about the non- 
existent would be valid, for this particular judgment is a judgment 
on the judgment about the validity of the restoration to existence, 
not about the nonexistent. 
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[Objection]: An objection has been raised against this point, namely, 
rhe point stating that since the nonexistent is pure nothingness anti 
has no individual identity at alb therefore, a judgment based on it 
making a restoration impossible would not be valid- [The objection 
is raised] because, if 

a} the judgment bared on | the vanished nonexistent] mak- 
ing impossible a restoration should he valid, and if 

b) the mental reference about (he impossibility of restora- 
tion should be directed to its form in the mind* then this would 
imply that [the restoration] would not occur in external reality, but 
it would not imply the [absolute | impossibility of a restoration of the 
vanished nonexistent. And if 

c} f the mental reference! should be directed to something 
resembling [the vanished nonexistent j, — and that would he a multi * 
pi id ty of livings,, then there would be an implicit impossibility for 
every candidate for restoration. And if 

d) [the mental reference] should be directed to the vanished 
nonexistent thing itself, which now has no individual identity, then 

1) the impossibility'' would hie of any reference to it as 
being impossible MS 22 7h of restoration; and so then 

2) the judgment bared nn [the vanished nonexistent] mak- 
ing impossible a restoration would] not be valid; and so then 

3) the restoration itself would not be impossible. 

If the case should be otherwise, then the judgment regarding it 
making impossible any restoration would he valid; but wc have taken 
the position that rhat judgment would be impossible. And so the 
summary result [i.e., of this reasoning] is that the statement making 
impossible a restoration leads either to the statement making impus- 
siblc every candidate for restoration, or the statement that a non- 
existerU, jn the state of nonexistence* has a firmly established individual 
identity, both of these statements being false. So the statement mak- 
ing a restoration impossible would be false, 

[Objection — Answered]: The answer to this objection is that there 
is no impossibility in referring to [tilt vanished nonexistent] as being 
impossible lo restore, because the reference [to it] as being impos- 
sible to restore is not based upon its established individual identity. 
Indeed, something that is not air established certainty admissibly may 
be referred to as being impossible to restore, although that is oppo- 
site to being referred to as being possible to restore. Something that 
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Lacks an individual identity may be impossible to refer to as having 
the possibility of restoration on account of its lack of an established 
individual identity; so it would be admissible to refer to it as being 
impossible of restoration by reason of its Lack of an established indi- 
vidual identity. Moreover, having the possibility or restoration would 
not be on account of its lack of an established individual identity, 
so it would not be admissible to refer to it as. having the possibility 
of restoration on account L 442 of its lack of an established indi- 
vidual identity. 

In summary, the judgment that the restoration' 1 [of the vanished 
nonexistent] would be impossible is valid in view of the fact that the 
form of it is present in the mind. The impossibility of the restora- 
tion T 216 is in view of the fact that [the vanished nonexistent] 
is a pure nothingness having no individual identity acceptable to the 
intellect. And as for the judgment that a restoration would be pos- 
sible, [that judgment] is valid in view of the fact that the form til 
it is present in tire mind. The validity? of the restoration [itself],— 
In view of the fact that [the vanished nonexistent] is a pure nothing- 
ness having no individual identity, — is inconceivable and unacceptable 
to the intellect. 

[Baydawi] said that this point [i.c., “d)” in the opponent^ argu- 
ment] was 

1) annulled as being a judgment upon something that no 
longer exists, just as if a judgment should be rendered on someone 
who was going to be born [hat lie had the possibility of existing; 
and Likewise 

2) Li was annulled as being a judgment about something 
impossible, something Opposite to a possible reality;, and likewise 

3 ) it was annulled as being a judgment about nonexist- 
ence, someth mg opposite to existence, Now a judgment about a non- 
existent [thing], or about something impossible, or about nonexistence 
| itself |, logically does uoe require that [any one of these objects of 
judgment] should have an established certainty among the individ- 
ual quiddities. Therefore a the statement made by you [disputants] is 
falsified wherein the object of a judgment must have an established 
certainty in external reality. 


h lit these two consecutive places, L and T add a prepositional phrase: . . the 

judgment thaf the restoration to itself palaytii] . . 
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I n laktr: a closer look at the answer in which it was. slated that 
die mental reference of the possibility of a restoration is dire sled to 
what resembles the form of it iin the mind [i.e,,. “b/'X |]JaydtfwL'sj 
statement was that there is no implication that what resembles the 
form of [the vanished nonexistent] in the mind MS 228a would 
Ijc that very same nonexistent thing. We [Isfahan i] say to this that 
it is granted that [what resembles, the Ibrm in the mmd| need not 
be that nonexistent thing,' but there is no implicit impossibility in 
its being that nonexistent |thing[^ for indeed, the nonexistence of a 
necessity logically does not require the necessity of a nonexistence. 
In that case then, it would be admissible for [what resembles the 
form in the mind] to he that nonexistent thing, which was the log- 
ical goal sought, lor our discussion is on the "admissibility’ of a 

restoration, not on its ‘necessity*. 

Regarding [the opposing disputant's] statement that then the im- 
plication would be that everything resembling [the vanished non- 
existent | would he something rcstnrable [Le. 7 “c)”], our position is 
That the lack of any necessity for it to he that nonexistent thing itself 
docs not imply chat whatever resembles it would lie a candidate for 
restoration. 

2.-a. The answer to the [disputants 1 1 second point is that each 
pair would be individually distinguishable in external reality without 
any doubt even though they would be dubious to us. If it should 
be otherwise, tlmt is, even if the two likenesses should not be dis- 
tinguishable individually, .still, they would not be two likenesses but 
would be die thing itself. 

To take a closer look, the admissibility of [the thing’ sj likeness 
occurring does not imply an occurrence of its likeness to the extent 
of implying there would not be any difference between the original 
thing and die one restored. If the occurrence of its Likeness should 
he granted, then it would be admissible that the two he differentiated 
by some of ihcir accidental attributes. Moreover, if this argument 
should be valid, then it would imply the admissibility of tv™ indi- 
vidual examples occurring of the original, exactly as you haw men- 
tioned, and no difference would remain between the 6 wo. 

%. -a. The answer to the [disputants*] third point is that the 
restoration of that original [exact] lime logically docs not require 


MS: "itself’ (hd^synihL]. 
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that [the vanished nonexistent | should he at the beginning for ill- 
deed, die things, being at the beginning is fonlyj made an accidental 
quality of it as a mental consideration, and that mental considera- 
tion is the fact that it is not preceded by any kind of occurrence 
whatever. 

This [particular] matter may not be verified in the thing that is 
restored, since the thing restored is preceded by an occurrence that 
is its own temporal origination on die first occasion. So, the impli- 
cation is not L 443 that it would be both an original and a 
restored one at the same time, but rather that it would he a restored 
one, while before the time of its nonexistence it was an original one. 
And so it would lie admissible for one thing to he both an original 
and a restored one, as two separate mental considerations. 

Baydawi said: L 443, T 21f> 

Topic 2: 1 hr murmtioR assembly of human bodies 

a, The people of the [three main] religious communities |i,e., Jews* 
Christians, and Muslims] are agreed on the belief that [Cod) Most 
High will restore human bodies to life after their death and disin- 
tegration, because this is a possible reality intellectually. 

b. | Muhammad | the Truthful One has given information to this 
effect, therefore it will be a reality,® 

(a,} The first statement is made because the atomic particles of a 
dead person ate receptive [both] to being gathered together and to 
[the fact of being] a living nature, otherwise thpy would not have 
bad these two [attributes] previously, God Most High has knowledge 
of the atomic particles of every individual in detail, in accordance 
with previous discussions, 9 anti He lias the power to gather them 
together and to cause a living nature to exist in them again, on 
account of His comprehensive omnipotent autonomous power o% r cr 
all realities possible. Thus, it is ati established fact that the raising 
up of human bodies [again] in a bring nature is a possible reality. 


BHytJUvri opens with th e statement of a getters! agreement the three 

religious communities, the li !^ple iif the fiook M , then he monies to thr- strictly 
Islamic areutncivft. F.D. Rszi (op. cit., p. 232) take* up the Islamic argument directly. 
s Q£ Biwik 0, Section 3, Chapter L, Topac 2, on the atomic particles of a body. 
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(b.) "iTac second statement is made because it has been established 
by authoritative | Islamic] tradition diat the Prophet used to affirm 
as a certainty cite restoration of the human body and to teach it as 
doetrhir. The rrlerence was to thin doctrine, [in the verse] where 
[C Jod] the Mighty and Glorious said* “Tell them , He who restores 
them as a living nature is He whet created them the first time, for 
He knows well every creature. [Q^ 3b: 79] 

1, An objection has been raised, that if One man should can- 
nibalize another, and if Lhe second one should become a part of 
[the first one], ihen the one who was cannibalized would 1 «; restored 
either within the cannibal or as the One who was cannibalized; bur, 
whichever Case it would be, one of the two would not be restored 
completely as himself 

1 2 . Another objection 101 is that the intention of the resurrection 
is either 

a) to Cause suffering, or 
bj to give pleasure, or 
c) to relieve suffering. 

The first intention is not appropriate for [God] the Alt- Wise, the 
second is impossible, for everything imagined to be pleasure in our 
world, is only something that relieves suffering and investigation testi- 
fies to this, and for the third it would be satisfactory just to remain 
in nonexistence, lb us the argument lor the resurrection comes to 
naught, 

1 -a. The answer to the first objection is that restoration jn 
the case of each individual involves the original atomic body parti- 
cles which constitute the man, for these remain from the beginning 
of his life to the end of it, and arc present with the soul. [The 
restoration] does not involve the body structure that was exchanged, 
as it is forgotten in most circumstances, nor would it involve die 
portion cannibalized as ibe residue of digestion, for this would not 
be restored in hiro. 

2. -a, dlie answer to ihc second objection is that [God's] action 
does not require that there be any end purpose. Iiut even if [such 
an end purpose] should be granted, then (he purpose would lie to 


T.LT Ba^i cip, pp, 233-234; makes ibt'sc iwy cttyeetLOAg to (hr third atld 
fciuilh pnitiia cif a sutaipment, whtdi are rtiuis answered point by pckiru . We pre- 
fer to cncal them cm dicir cjwti as objections. [lid-] 
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give pleasure, and an investigation of this would be forbidden. And 
even if (h<n should be granted, then why would it not be admissi- 
ble that the pleasures of the hereafter should resemble the pleasures 
of the present world in form, but not in reality? 

Isfahan! say* L 443, T 2Jb, MS 228a: 1G 

Tapis: 2: TTra wsumctitm assembly of human hftdksi 

a. People have held differing views about the restoration [in the 
hereafter]. However, die [(111™ main] religous communities are agreed 
on believing in the iael of the bodily restoration, after having differed 
ahont the meaning of it. Those who bold That the restoration of the 
vanished nonexistent is possible state as their position that indeed, 
God Most High will annihilate persons having the obligation a of it lb 
gion and then will restore them to existence. Those who hold that 
the restoration of the vanished nonexistent is impossible stale as their 
position that God Most High MS 228b will disperse the atomic 
particles of their original bodies and then wilt again compose them 
together and create: within them a living nature, 

Regarding t.he prophets who came before our Prophet, it appears 
from the statements of scholars that Moses L -H4 did not sjjeak 
of (he restoration of the body, notice of it not being sent down to 
him in the Torah, 1 but that information came in the Books of the 
Prophets who came after him, as Ezekiel and Isaiah, Oil that account 
the Jews do acknowledge [the restoration]. In the Gospel it has been 
seated that [in the He re after | the best peopEc will become like the 
angels, and will have a living nature that is eternal T 217 and 
full of great happiness . n AIm>. it is most apparent that what is set 
forth in [the Gospel] is a spiritual restoration. 

As for the Noble Qur'an, notice has come in it of both a spiri- 
tual and a bodily restoration. Regarding the spiritual restoration, it 
is found ill place $ like these statements of Him who is Mighty and 
Glorious: 

"Not a soul knows how much to dclighl the eves has been kept 
in secret for them”, [Q_ 32:17} and 


!f L, MS and MS Garrett MSHa: (ai-Tawrlyali); T: [al-Tawah]. 

'■ Cf. Malt. 22:30, idorn^ with the parallel tesla in Mark ! 2:25 and Luke 20:3S-36. 
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“ For those who have practiced benevolence tlntiiro will be the divine 
goodness in its plenty”* [Q, 10:26] and 

"Tile happiness that cornea from God is exceeding great,” [Q^:72j 

Atid i^eganling the restoration of the body, in the Glorious QuiAan 
I here is more information than can be listed, most of it not being 
receptive to allegorical interpretation^ as |God] Most High said tit 
the following statements: 

“To the man who asks, ‘Who will ever give life again to bones 
when they have decayed? 7 say, He who restores them as a living 
nature is He who created them the first time, for He knows well 
every creature*”; [Q, 36: 78-79] and 

“Set them hurrying from the graves to their Lord’ 1 ; [Q. 36:51] 
and, 

"They will say, ‘Who will restore m?’ Tell them, ‘He who gave 
you being the first time’' 1 ; [Q 17:61] and, 

“Docs a rnan fear that We never will bring his bones back to- 
gether? Surely, yes, [We will!] We can set straight even his finger 
tips”; [O 7x3" 4] and, 

“What, even if wc arc decayed bones?'’ [Q. 79: 1 1] and, 

“They said to their own skins, 'Why did yon witness against ua? m 
and they replied, L lt was God who let us speak, He who lets every- 
thing speak’"; [0.41:21], 

"As their skins become fully scorched We will exchange (hem for 
other skins"; [Q 4:66] and, 

“On the day the: earth suddenly splits open before them, gathering 
the Resurrection Assembly will lake Us only a short lime”; [O 60:44 1 
and, 

“Ijook at the hones, see how We pick them up and set them 
together then clothe them with flesh”; [Q. 2:259] and, 

“You think then, man does not know that whatever is in graves 
suddenly will be laid hare, and whatever is in hearts made known?"' 
[Q 100:9 10j and, 

“Tell them, ‘People of all earlier and later ages will be brought 
together lor a strict appointment on that well-known day, 1 ” [Q, 
56:49-50] 

Besides, these [verses] there are countless more. Therefore, since 
you have learned tliis much, we shall proceed with our statement 
[of doctrine], 

11 The .MS quclc ends here. 
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b. Muslims arc agreed [in believing] that God Most High will 
restore humaji bodies (o life after rheir death and disintegration, 
because this is a possible reality intellectually, MS 229& and 
[Muhammad] the Truthful One gave information to this effect, so 
it wilt be a reality. 

[a.J The first | reason for belief in the restoration of human bod- 
ies], namely, that it is a possible reality intellectually, is based only 
on the fact thaL possibility becomes an established certainty through 
a consideration of belli its passive and active factors. 

Considering the passive factor* [the restoration is a rational pos- 
sibility] because the atomic particles of a dead person are receptive 
to being gathered and to [being given again] a living nature. If it 
should In? otherwise, that is, if they should not be receptive to be- 
ing gathered and to [being given again | a living nature, then they 
could not have been described as having been gathered and having 
had a living nature prior Eo death. Hut this conclusion would be 
lalse. 

Considering the active factor* [the restoration is a rational possi- 
bility] because God Most High knows ihc individual quiddities of 
(he atomic particles of every person in detail, because His omni- 
science is ever-present with all particulars [of the facts of existence]. 
Further, He is omnipotently autonomous [in His] power Eo gather 
these particles and to cause a living nature to exist [again] within 
them, because His power [ comprehensively] includes all pcj^siblo real- 
ities. When that is L 44 n the case* the implication is that the 
restoration of a living nature to human bodies is a possible reality, 
(fa-) The second [reason for belief in the restoration of human 
bodies], namely, that [Muhammad] the Truthful One gave infor- 
mation to that effect* is that it is established from authoritative tra- 
dition that the Prophet affirmed the restoration of human bodies. 
Further, in the Noble Qur’an, tbc restoration of In am ait bodies is 
affirmed more times than can be counted- [God] Muse High referred 
Eo its possibility and to its occurrence when lie said* 

"Tell there, He who restores them as a living nature is He Who 
created them the fim time, for He knows well every creature/’ 

LQ 36:79] 

1 . An objection has been raised that the Restoration of human 
bodies would not be possible because, if a man should cannibalize 
another man and part of the man cannibalized should become part 
of the cannibal, then the portion cannibalized would he restored to 
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lire either within the cannibal or in the one who ^as cannibalized, 
and whichever it would be, one of the two would not be restored 
to life completely as himself Moreover* the restoration of part of 
the body of one of them would not be preferable to the restoration 
of part of the body of (he other, and making [the portion canni- 
balized] a part of both their bodies simultaneotisly would he impos- 
sible, so the only alternative that remains is that one of them would 
]tot be restored to life. 

2 . furthermore, [the disputant raises a second objection] 5 that 
the purpose of the Resurrection is either 
a) to cause suffering, or 
h) to give pleasure, or 
c) to relieve suffering. 

Mhe First is not appropriate ns a purpose o! [God] the All-Wise, 
since it is not worthy of Him. The second is impossible because 
there is no pleasure in existence; all that we imagine to be pleasure 
in our world is ideally not pleasure, but rather, it is all an avoidance 
of suffering* and testimony to that comes from a study of it. The 
third also is faulty because for (hat mailer it would be enough just 
10 remain in none ;oh fence- Jhua the iirguinenL for the Resurrection 
comes to naught 

1, -a. The answer to the first objection is that die restoration 
of each of the two [i,e.* the cannibal and the one Cannibalized] 
would involve his original [atomic body] particles that constitute the 
man, not what was exchanged [i.t\, between lliemj, nor the body's 
skeleton structure, of which the individual is heedless in most cir- 
cumstances. For rhe original atomic particles MS 229b arc those 
rhai remain from the firsi to the Ease of his life, present with his soul. 
The original atomic particles of the one cannibal wed would be residue 
for die cannibal, arid the restoration of it to five one cannibalized 
would be preferable, scs it would not be re at ore d it] the cannibal who 
was fed, 

2. -a, Tire reply to the second objection is that the acts of the 
Most High do not require any end purpose, 

■"Nor may He be asked about what lie does.’’ [Qur'an 21:23] Also, 
if it should be granted l bat Hls acts should require an end purpose, 
then ii would he admissible for the purpose of (he Resurrection to 
lx the giving of pleasure, 

[The opponent 1 ?] statement that these is no pleasure in existence 
cannot possibly be true* because of what lias been said in the earlier 
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discussion on pleasure and pain . 14 We do not grant lhaJ all that we 
imagine to be pleasure is merely iltc relief of suffering; but rather, 
there are in existence real plra-sures in our world. Again, if it should 
be granted that pleasure dtjcs not base a try existence in our world,, 
then why would at not be admissible rhar the pleasures of the ( lereafter 
should resemble rhe pleasures of this world in form but be different 
from them ill reality? Thus the pleasures of the Hereafter would not 
]ie to relieve suffering, but rather they would be pleasures free from 
the suspicion of being merely to relieve suffering. 

Biiydawi bald: L 445 + T 217 

Whether Hie body** atomic particle. t actually wit! he atauhibried then mt&wd 

As a note here, one should understand that it has not been estab- 
lished that [God] Most High factually] will annihilate the atomic 
particles [of the human body] then restore them, Therefore, hold- 
ing fast without reason] to something like the Most High's word, 
“Every thing is destructible except His countenance 11 , [Q 28:88] 
would be a weak position, because the disintegration [of human bod- 
ies] is also [a kind of] destruction. 

Isfahan] says: L 445/6, T 217, MS 229b;9 

W father the body ’< atomic particles actually will he annihilated then restated 

Note that the doctrine of the Restoration of human bodies is not 
based on the [actual] complete annihilation of the [human body’s] 
atomic particles. Nor has if been established by convincing proof 
either from reason or from tradition that Cod Most High will anni- 
hilate these atomic: particles shen resin re ihem. Moreover, holding 
last to something like die Most High's, statement, “Every [hi rig is 
destructible except His countenance 11 [<£ 28:88] — destruction here 
would mean Vanishing into nonexistence 1 — would be a weak posi- 
tion. Indeed, we do not grant that destruction would be a vanish- 
ing into nonexistence, but rather, destruction is an exit beyond the 
limit of usefulness. yVnd the disintegration of the atomic particles is 
their exit beyond the limit of usefulness, so they are destructible. 


Cf. Bosk 1, Section 2 , Chapter 3, Topic 2, Subtopic 4. 
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The [rorh of the matter is that the term, "thing", in the verse [i.e., 
Q 28: 83] has the meaning of “something willed to be a thing", 1 * 
so the meaning of the verse is that whatever has been “willed to be 
a thing” 1 * is destructible within the limits of its own essence, but it 
is not destructible in regard so 11 His countenanced And that is the 
rase, iior indeed, whatever is "willed to be a thing”, that is, every 
possible reality,^ in regard to its own essence lias no existence, bid 
in regard to God Most High it is existent. So it does, not need to 
be dismissed from its obvious meaning. 

Baydawi said: L 44f>, T 238 


Tiipk 3: The ga tdm and the firt 

[Scholars] rejecting this doctrine ’' say that the Carden and the Fire 
would be cither 

a, within this world, thus they woukl exist 

1. either [up] in the reaim of the celestial spheres, which is 
impossible because jfhe realm of (he spberes| is not being torn tap 
nor is it mixed with anything corruptible, 

2. o] [down] in tbo realm of tbo [four] elements [i.e., earth, 
air, Fire, water] , where the Resurrection Assembly then would con- 
sist [merely of a succession of souls from one individual to another], 
i.e., a 'metempsychosis.'; 1 -' or 

h. they would be in some other world, which would !>e impossible 

1. because this world is a sphere, and if it should be postu- 
lated tltaL there is another sphere, then a void would cxisi between 
the [two spheres], which would be impossible, and 

2. because (he second world, if it should come as an occur- 
rence among the elements, 

a) would resemble these elements, being indicted toward 
their spaces, and being required to move toward them, and it 


b T read* "possible reality 1 ' |niumJdii| instead of “willed intention" [miuhayya]. 
MS G iitril indicates ihe ‘'t-ashcEd” trvrr the “ya 371 but TOweltiig it uncer- 

tainly indicated. I' lias eterilid its meaning as a "possible, ^ 

1h T leads, “every [bang" [kuli sbay’f 

'■ T reads, “every thing, thal is, possible reality'* fkuil shay’ ay miimLin], 

10 Karl (op, eit, s p. 253 ) lists four arguments by opponents, of dais dQCLrirtC. 
|q [canAsulthan] a 'meteitipaychosi^. 
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b) would be quie&ccnt within the spacer of that [second] 
world, either naturally or by force permanently, both of which would 
be impossible. 

a. -a. The answer to this point is to ask why il would not be 
admissible: for both [ilie Garden and the Fire] to be in this world, 

(I .) as the Garden is said to be in the Seventh Heaven, accord- 
ing to [God’s] word; “By the [lotus] boundary' tree, 2 * 1 there is the 
Garden of Peaceful Dwelling", [Q 53:14 15] and [as it is in] the 
Prophet’s word, ' ‘The roof of the Garden is the Throne of [God] 
the Merciful One.’’" Further, the impossibility of the tearing up 
| of the spheres] is itself an impossibility, and the Fire would he under 
the two worlds. 

(2.) The dille rente between thisT and ‘metempsychosis’ is that 
this [return j is a reluming of the soul to its body, either 

a) in a Homecoming resLoratioai or 

b) in a recomposition of its original atomic body particles, 
while a ‘metempsychosis’ would be the returning of the soul cither 
to some [other soul as] beginning point or to some other world. 

b, ~a, [The answer to the second part is that] the necessity dial 
every surrou tiding limit be simple in nature, and that it be logically 
required to be spherical in form, and that any void be impossible, 
are ali impossible [as premises], But even if [all] this should be 
granted, why would it not he admissible for this world and that 
other [second world] both to be included within the volume nr a 
sphere greater than the two of them? Further, the necessity for the 
resemblance between the elements of the two worlds to be abso- 
lute would be impossible, Iwxausr of the possibility that there would 
he a difference [berween them] in form and primal matter, e\en 
though i here might be some commonality among the attributes and 
concomitants. 


K fydrar ai-muntaha'] "'the LhKlls baamdaiy iree." |'\ . . the lotus Lire marking; tfi^ 
boundary jin the Seventh Heaven J).” Cf, Ham We hr, 4 Dwimiwry qf Mwlrm Whiten 
Atabi/. r 

,JI Miirfirb, iiflt LeUrvirLfird i*iib ctnainty ill Wciufindc 1 ^ Hwdhrftk inodfcr ’'Building* 
in Paradbc 7 ': whether Tirmidhi 3£:2,3; Darimi 2A-100; Tayalisi &2!i£Li? 

MS fjairctl 283 ft gl: Thai is, the Resurrection Assembly |ay al-hashr]. 
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Isfahani says: L 446, T 218, MS 229b: 16 

7 epk 3: The garden and th fm 

[Scholars] rejecting the doctrine of the The Garden aatd the hire 
hold that the Garden L 447 and the would be 

a, either in (his. world 23 

b. or in some other world, 

(a.) [They hold that] if both should be in this world, then they 
wo old be either 

1. [up] in the realm of the spheres or 

2. [down | in the realm of the elements. 

(I.) The first [of the latter two alternatives] would be impossi- 
ble because the celestial spheres are neither being torn up nor ate 
they mixed, with anything corruptible. And their being in the celes- 
tial spheres would require their being tom up, because the rivers 
and trees MS 2 30a. arid layers of heat in which the conflagration 
in the spheres rages would require their being tom up and mixed 
with corruptible bodies, which would be impossible. 

(2.) The second [of the two alternatives], which is that both of 
them [Le., die Garden and the Fire] would be down in the realm 
of [he elements, would require thal the Resurrection Assembly of 
human bodies be [merely a succession of souls from one Individual 
to another, i.e.j, a 'metempsychosis.’. 

(b.) if they should be in some other world, then that would be a 
faulty theory, liccaust this world is spherical, — a celestial world bring 
simple according to preceding discussions, and its shape thus being 
a sphere,- and so if some other world should be posited, it also 
would iae spherical. Rut t hen if another sphere should be posited, 
some void, would occur between them, which would be impossible. 
Further, it tins second world should Ikt posited to exist, and if the 
Garden and the Fire should occur iat it, then the [four[ elements 
would occur there [also] as a result. And if the elements should 
occur in [the second world], then [the second world’s elements] 
would resemble these present dements, they would he inclined towards 


11 In th-r lrans]a.tkm, tbic- term, "universe- 11 , niay be used srvmcUmcs in help dar- 
ify tin? writer's meaning. Louis fjardrt’s article, '“Alam”, in Lite En-l-2 jv I, pp. 

di&.usses line various uses ill llie Ambit word, '‘ITitt world liirriis a whole, 
a unity in plurality . . , 'I he: woiLrl is a phralitv Lp. 350 j 
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their spaces and he required to move towards them, and they would 
he quiescent in the spaces of this world by nature. This would imply 

that for a single body there would be two places by nature, which 

would be impossible. And even if they should be quiescent in the 
spaces of this world by force permanently, this ] theory] also would 
be an impossibility. 

a, a. The answer [to those who reject the doctrine of the Garden 
and the hire] is |a question asking J why it would not he admissible 

for the Garden to be lK>rh in tins world and in the world of the 

celestial spheres? for it is said that the Garden is in the Seventh 
Heaven, by the [lotus] boundary tree. This would he according to 
[God’s word: 

“Ry the potusj boundary tree, there is the Garden of Peaceful 
Dwelling." [Q, 53: 14-15] the lotus boundary tree being in the Seventh 
Heaven. Moreover, it would be] according to the saying of the 
Prophet, 

“The roof of the Garden is the Throne til the Merciful One", the 
Throne being identified with the Eighth Sphere according to the 
early scholars;. 

c. Isfaham^ dtfferatcm with Bavdawi’s itoory 

1. Regarding [Baydawi’s] statement that the celestial spheres, 
are not being tom up, we ] Isfahan]] say that the impossibility of the 
celestial spheres being torn up would itself be an impossibility. 
Moreover, why would it not he admissible lor the Pin.: in this world 
to be under the two worlds.? 

2. | baydawi] has said that if [the Garden and the Fire should 
occur down in the realm of the elements] then the Resurrection 
Assembly woo Id be [merely a succession of souls from one individ- 
ual to another, he ], a 'metempsychosis’. But we do not gran! that 
position. The difference Ijetween ihe 'Resurrection Assembly in this 
world’ and 'metempsychosis’ is 

a) (hat: the Resurrection in this world would be the return- 
ing of the soul either to its [original] body that had been restored, 
]f the restored body should be the identical one, Or to the body that 
has been recomposed from its original atomic body particles, if the 
body should not be the identical one that is restored: while 

bj Illicit | ’metempsychosis’ would be the returning of the 
soul lo the body of some [other soul as] beginning point. Or, there 
is the alternative that the Resurrection would he in some: other world- 
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3, [Baydak's] position is that since a celestial sphere would 
be simple then its form would be a sphere. Our position, is that WO 
do nor grant that every surrounding limit would be a simple entity. 
And even if that should be granted, still we w r ould nor grant the 
necessity of (hat simple entity being spherical in shape; L 448 and 
even if the necessity for that simple entity to be spherical in shape 
should be granted and there would occur a void between the two 
of them, still we would not grant that the void would be impossi- 
ble. MS 230b Ttj summary, rise impossibility of diem both [the 
Carden and the Fire] being in another world would be based 

a) upon the simple nature of every surrounding limit, and 

b) upon the necessity of the simple entity being spherical in 
shape, and 

c) upon the rejection of the void, all of these premises being 
impossible - 

Hut if all of these premises should be granted,, then why would it 
not be admissible that this world and tint world in which die Garden 
and the Fire are should both he spherical anti fixed within the vol- 
ume of a sphere greater than both of them set there would not he 
a. void between them? 

Furthermore, we do not grant that ir there should be elements in 
that other world, that then they would hr similar to the elements 
of this world in complete reality. T 219 For indeed, the neces- 
sity for the elements of the two worlds to he absolutely similar, that 
is, in their complete quiddity, would be impossible on account of 
the possibility of there being a di fie re net in form or primal matter, 
in $phe of die fact that there would be some commonality among 
both the at tributes and Concomitants, For example, the beat fas an 
dement] of that world might be dry and fiery and extend out to 
the concavity of the sphere of that world’s moon, like the fiery' heat 
of this world of ours. And the same can be said about the rest of 
the elements because of the admissibility' of there being a common- 
ality among the dilferent components of a quiddity in both attrib- 
utes anti concomitants. 
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Baydawi said: L 44H, T 210 

77 ^ get rden and the fire are created entities 

a. A rarollaty on this is that the Garden and Fire are both ere- 
cted entities* a doctrine opposed by Aim Hashim [al-Jubbadi] and 
Qadi f Abd abjabbar, 3 * 

1, We have [GckTsl word, . , [There is a Garden| wide as 
the heavens and the earth, prepared for the God-rearing.” [Q 3:133]^ f 

a; Let no one say that [the GardcnTJ breadth would equal 
the breadth of these two [i.?. t heaven and earth | only if it should 
happen to fit within their spaces* nor that that would happen only 
after both of them had vanished, because of the impossibility of the 
interpenetration of bodies. This is fsccausc 

b; the meaning [of the verse j is that fchc Garden’s] breadth 
is like the breadih of I he two, according to [God's J word, “Its breadth 
is like that of heaven and earth”, [Q^ 57:2 1| and because 

ci its breadth is not exactly tlie same as the breadth of the 
i wo of them. 

2. We also have [God’s] word, “Have Godly fear regarding 
the Fire, the fuel of which is both men and stones; it has been pre- 
pared for unbelievers,” 1 0 . 2 : 2 4 1 * And further, Adam was given res- 
idence in the Garden, and his expulsion was from it. 

b, [Those who reject both the Garden and Fire] say that if the 
Garden should be something Created then it would have no jkti- 
manencc, because of the word of |Gc>d], 

"Everything is destructible, exeepl Has countenance-” [Q^ 2fi-ft^] 
to this conditSLon is. false, on account of the Most High’s statement, 
“[In i tie Garde tij its food is always ready,” that is* the food ready 
to Ixr eaten, [Q, 13:35] 

]. Our position is that the meaning of His statement, ^Everything 
is destructible/ 1 is in other words, Everything, oilier than [God], is 
destructible, being nonexistent within the limit of its own essence, 


!t Ahd al-Jabhar iton Ahmad, d L025, a Mu c tazihte iheoJogian and 

leader. IIjf main work ii Bi'.Wughni. 

a Sre Lh<- anictc ''lljamia 7 ' in ifre E.tvl-2 hy L. Gartkt for a complex juinmaty 
of teaching? about ihc t/ii'dm. 

** See Lhc Eii-J-2 for the two au licSes ‘Djiiiiimcuim'' 1 by L. GanJel and "Nar’ 1 by 
T.. 1’ahd. It would be rkhkJ also In oonsull En-l-1 lor (tic article K Di;Lhiin,ria.in 1 " by 
I!. Ciura ck Viin, which did not separate the two concepts. 
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while in regard to | God] and. in view of Who He is, it is not so,- 
for nonexistence overtakes [everything else]. And even if {their argu- 
ment against the Garden and the Fire] shoukl be granted it would 
be based on some particular meaning [derived from] bringing proof 
tests together, 

2, Furthermore, | God's] word, “[In the Garden] its food, is 
always ready 1 ", [Q 1 L?:!35 j has abandoned ttic literal meaning, because 
‘food In he eaten’ without doubt vanishes away hy being eaten; but 
rather, the meaning ls that whenever any of [the ‘food to be eaten 1 J 
vanishes away, then more like it comes into existence immediately 
afterwards- But that fact does not deny the nonexistence of the 
Garden by one blink of the eyes [in time]. 

Isfahan! says: L 44b. T 219, MS 2 30b; 9 

77w garden and the fet. ut<? created entities 

a. This laet is a corollary derived from the admissibility of the 
existence of [he Garden and Fire, Now, assuming the admissibility 
of the existence of the Garden and the Fire, [scholars] have differed 
over whether [the Garden and Fire] exist as created entities at the 
present time, with the majority holding that the Garden L 449 
and the Fire do exist as created entities at the proem time, this 
dot: trine being in opposition to the doctrine of Abu Hashim [al- 
Jubhah] and Qadi f Abd al-Jabbar, 

1. Onr position is based on the statement of the Most High, 
in the description of the Garden, “| There is a Garden] wide as the 
heavens and the earth, prepared for the God-fearing/' [Q3:I33] hi 
tliis statement Cod Most High gave iotbrmadon about die prepa- 
ration of the Garden in terms of the past tense; thus, He indicated 
that it is a created entity at the present time, if it should be Other- 
wise, the implication would be that a falsehood had come from God 
Most High, which would be impossible . 

a} Let no one say that if the Garden should be a created 
entity now, then its bread til would be only the breadth of the heav- 
ens and earth. That conclusion would be false, and the logical neces- 
sity in use here is literal- The conclusion would be false because 

Ij [the Garden’s] bread c !i would be the breadth of the 
heavens and the earth only if it should [It within Else space occu- 
pied by bolls the heavens and earth, since if it should be placed 
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somewhere other than in their space or in only part of their space 
then its breadth would not he precisely [heir breadth, and 

2 } ils being placed in all their space would be possible 
only after the heavens and die earth would have vanished away 
because the iiittTjjeuetration of bodies is impossible, so this "place- 
ment] would be impossible. 

b) Indeed^ our position is that the meaning in re tided by 
[God's] word, "[A Garden] wide as die heavens MS 231a and 
thr: earth'" |Q_ 3:133] is lhai in is like die: breadth of the heavens 
and the earth, in accordance with His statement, “Like the breadth 
of the heavens and the earth/' [Q, 57:21j aj 

cj Moreover, since it would lw impossible for the breadth 
of the two to tie identical to the breadth of the Garden, therefore 
in that ca^e it would be admissible that there be ahove the Seventh 
Heaven an empty space whose bicadth would match the breadth 
of the heavens and the earth, and that the Garden be | placed] 
within if 

2 . And there is [God's] word,, “Have Godly fear regarding the 
Fire; its fuel is both men and stones, and it has been prepared for 
unbelievers. 11 [0,2:111] Indeed,, llc JR has given information in terms 
of the past tense that the Fire has been prepared and created, and 
so it exists as a created entity at die present lime. Jf it should be 
otherwise, die implication would he that there was falsehood in the 
information given by [GodJ Most High. Also, we hold that God 
Most High’s settling of Adam in the Garden ami then his expulsion 
from it because of Iris eating from the tree after being prohibited 
from doing so demonstrates clearly that the Garden is a treated 
entity at (he present time. 

b, Abu Hastiim [al-jubbai] and Qadi *Abd al-Jabbar held that if 
the Garden should be a created entity at the present, time, then it 
would not be anything permanently continuous. 

I , Their conclusion is false, and their logic here is that the 
statement of the Most High, “Everything is destructible except lias 
countenance” [Q 28 : 80 ] indicates that anything other than His coun- 
tenance w r ould be destructible and subject to vanishing away to non- 


i? Although the lest at Qur'an 57;!!] i* singular, reading:, [ka-^irjl aJ-siiirita 1 , ,J, 
Isfahiini freely makes "heaven n plinth I., T, the MS aetd MS' totrreu F89 Ha alt 
reading, [al-sairiilwr3.[ . . .], a.? in Qur'an 3:133. 

* MS; [ta-mna AJIah iVala' ak.hl>ar:i|. 
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existence, and since (he Garden E something olhetr than Gnd Most 
High it might therefore vanish away so nonexistence:, so U would 
riot he permanent, 

2, The codelusion is false because of the statement rtf the Most 

High, 

'fid the Garden] its food is always ready 1 *, ]Q. 13-:35] that is, the 
food of the Garden [ prepared | L to be oaten' 1 would he always ready, 
Add if the ‘food to be eaten 3 of the Garden should be always ready, 
then the existence of she Garden would be permanent, since the 
permanent readiness of the Garden’s 'food to be eaten 1 without the 
Garden having permanence would be unthinkable. 

C, Furthermore, [these dissenting scholars hold], if it should be 
established that the Garden would uot be a created entity at the 
present tinie > I lien that would imply also that the Fire would not be 
a created entity at she present time, 

Our author, [Biiydawi] + replied to this hret [conditional part of 
the preceding sentence] that the inference here would be disallowed, 
and to the second [inferential part of it] that the false conclusion 
would be disallowed. Regarding die disallowance of the inference 
made here, it is because the fact that [the Garde ei] would be a cre- 
ated entity at thr present time does not imply that its permanence 
would be lacking. 

d- Both [Abu Hftshim al-Jubba'i and Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar] hdd 
that the statement of the Most High, “Everything is destructible 
except Ills countenance,” [Q_2B:BB| indicates that everything except 
God Most High will become nonexistent, 

1. We [Isfahan!] do not grant that [find’s.] statement, ’ Everything 
is destructible except His countenance", indicates rhai everything 
except Gtjd Most High L 450 will become nonexistent. Indeed, 
its meaning is that everything except God Most High will he non- 
existent within ihe limit of its own essence, as well as in regard to 
[God's] essence and in view of Who He is, but not in regard to the 
fact of [God] being the Existential Cause, This is because everyth ing 
other than God Most High w is merely a possible reality, and a pos- 
sible reality, in regard to its own essence, k not eligible for exist- 
ence, 30 with regard to its own essence, it would not be an existent. 


L, Mid Ms Garreic read, fsbrali];. but \ht MS names itie antecedent 

in plan.’: of she Telaiive pronoun. 
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And the statement's meaning is not dial nonexistence overtakes every- 
tilling except God Most High. So, there :s tio implication MS 23 lb— 
from the fact that the Garden is a created entity at the present 
time — that nonexistence will overtake it. And. even if it should be 
granted that its meaning is that nonexistence will overtake every- 
thing aside from God Most High, T 220 

2. there is a specific: reference to this question in God’s state- 
mem, “[In the Garden] its food is always ready.” Tilts indicates that 
the Garden would have permanence for reasons that have preceded; 
so thest the meaning would he that nonexistence overtakes every- 
thing aside from God Most fligh and the Garden, and the specific 
reference is only the joining together of these two proofs. And since 
it was a specific reference, there is no implication from the fact that 
the Garden is a treated entity at the present time that nonexistence 
will overtake it. Regarding the disallowance of the false conclusion, 
that is because we do not grant that [God’s] word. “[In the Garden] 
its food is always ready/ 3 [(T 13:35] indicates the permanent con- 
fin nance of the Garden. That is because the statement of (he Most 
High, “[In the Garden] its focnl h always ready”, abandons the lii- 
eral meaning since the meaning of “[its] food'’ is “(bod to be eaten ", 
and the permanent continuance of the ‘food to he eaten : would be 
impossible because the L food to be eaten’ without doubt would van- 
ish away in being eaten, so it could not possibly be permanent. 
Rather, the meaning is that whenever any of the ‘food to be eaten’ 
vanishes away by being eaten, more like it comes into existence 
immediately afterwards. But that fact does not deny the nonexis- 
tence of the Garden by one blink of the eyes (in time], 

Baydawi said: I. 450, T 220 

’Topic 4a: Tht AiuH&zjlak on reward and punishment 

a. Reward, llie Muladlali of Basrah hold (hat a reward for human 
obedknee is a duty of God Most High, an obligation upon Him. This 
is because He prescribed burdensome duties as part of mar religion 
for ns only for a purpose, since iL is impossible to impute to Him 
an action empty of any purpose, and the credit for any benefits docs 
belong to Him. T hat purpose would be either 

L die occurrence of some benefit for us, or 

2. our protection Ifom some loss. The second alternative is 
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false* because if [(iorlf should have continued us in nonexistence 
them we would have had rest and we would not have needed those 
hardships. Tile first alternative: is that there would Ik- either some 
benefit that preceded [the Resurrection], but that would be repug- 
nant Eo reason, or one that was subsequent [to die ReaunectiOJiJ , 
which is our logical goal, 

Further, the Most High’s statement, . As a recompense for their 
[good] deeds 13 , [Q 32:17] and others like it, indicates that [good] 
deeds call for a reward. 

Our [Raydawi] jmsiuon is that we have made it plain that there 
is neither a hidden purpose Ibr His action nor a cause behind Mi? 
judgment Still, wc would ask, why would not all the previous exam- 
ples ol LHisj gracious treatment be sufficient in reckoning benefits 
received, [and why would not] all discontent be prohibited? How 
should it not be so, when the Mu'tazilah require it as a duty to be 
active both in thankfulness and in logical reasoning about une : n expe- 
riential knowledge, as an intellectual task regarding all previous exam- 
ples of Mis gracious treatment? The verse does not prove that there 
is an obligation, but the fact of [human] action being a sign and 
indication is sufficient to make use of the term “reward.” 

b. Pimisfnnent. In addition, the Mu'laailah and the Kbawarij hold 
that it is an obligation for [God] to pirnish [now in the present] an 
unbeliever and anyone who commits a dreadfui great sin.^ because 
L a pardon would amount to an equalization between a pr- 
ison who is obedient and one who is disobedient, and because 

2. the appetite lor evildoing is built into us so that if wc were 
not capable of being interrupted by punishment, that appetite would 
[seem to] be a temptation to [evil, placed before us on Cod*s part|?‘ 
and because 


” The “ Promise jot' reward) and tin; Threat (of punishment) 1 ' is one of the five 
fundamental principled of MiTtazllah doctrine. See the 4JtrlL-i:lc “MuTaxila", by 
D, Gbnarel in the hn-l-2, v. 7. pp. 7flfi C J he Mu'tazilah arc jerined with tlte 
KLawanj in this doctrine because the latter group was noted for its strict assertion 
rtf Qur'jtttfc authority and i[HMpr«atiun. See \V.M. W(UL PhiUuOphy and 

7Tml<i & j an Extended Second lidiiion, Edinburgh 1 University Press, [1985], pp. 

12 :li id 52. 

51 ji^hrSdan ‘ aJaybi] here tn. Baydawii lext provides only a weak, unspoken infer- 
ence that God would incite to temptation. Mention of God could just J* well he 
omitted litre. Bot ldaham. ill the matching section of Ins commentary, specifically 
indicates that God is the antecedent of faLayhl] by -lidding [ta'ala'), making it an 
uml linkable i ri ferenoe. 
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3-, the Most High announced that both the unbeliever and the 
evildoer would enter (he Fire in a number of [daces [in the Qur'an], 
and anything contrary L 45 L to His announcement would be 
impossible. 

L a. In answer to the rirst point, it is that even if' [God] should 
not punish a disobedient person but should licit give him the reward 
due an obedient person, then it would not be a case or equalization. 

2. -a. And to the second point the answer is that an over- 
whelming emphasis on tlie side of punishment by warning and threat- 
ening would Ik - sufficient to restrain [a wrongdoer], anti the anticipation 
of pardon before repentance would be the same as the anticipation 
of it after repentance. 

3. - a, And to l he third point the answer is that there is not a 
tiling [he., in the traditional evidence) to indicate that punishment 
is a necessity in and of itself 

e„ Then [the MuTazilah and Khiiwarij] said dial the 1 1 incut against 
a person who commits a dreadful great sin would nor be suspended 
[in the future] -just as is the threat against an unbeliever [is not 
suspended J, — for the following reasons: 

a) 'I ’here are verses that Include the expression, “eternity” 
in the threat to [a sinner], ns in the statement of the Most High, 

“Think of one who has accumulated an evil record and is now 
surrounded with [the acquired result of] his sin , . , [people like that 
are well acquainted with the Fire, and will be there for eternity] 7 *, 
[Q 2:8 1J and; 

“Whoever disobeys God and His Messenger , . , [God will pul that 
one into an eternal hire] 11 , |Q_4:!4| and 

“Whoever kihs a believer intentionally . . . [for him the recompense 
is being in Hell for eternity].” [Q. 4:93] 

b) There Is the statement of the Most High describing them, 

“From [their place in the hire] they will not t^e found absent!” 

[Q 82:16] 

c) A wicked sinner ought to be punished according to his 
wickedness, but that might cancel out what he had earned in the 
way of reward, depending on whatever mutual cancellation there 
might lie between the two [categories]. 

aj-a. The answer to the first [of these reasons] is that eter- 
nity is a veiy long sojourn, and its use in this sense is frequent, 

by a. To the second [reason] the answer is that the mean- 
ing intended by 'insolent libertines 11 is those who are completely 
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wicked, and they are unbelievers, as in indicated by [God's J word: 
“They arc unbelievers, insolent libertines’^ [Q. 80:42] and as is shewn 
by the agree meni between [this verse] and verses indicating that 
there is a special punishment for unbelievers, as [God] has said: 
Today shame and evii have come upon unbelievers,” [Q 16:27] 
“Indeed, it has been revealed to us that torment is for anyone 
who has disbelieved and. turned away/" [Q. 20:4S] 

“Whenever a group [of unbelievers] would be thrown into [the 
Fire] its guards would ask them, l Did no one come to warn yOu? ! 
and they would say, ‘O yes, someone came to warn us, hut ivc 
treated therm as Kars/* [Q.67:8 9J 
4 "No one will be burning in [the Fire] except the worst, who said 
it was a lie and then turned away [from the message], '' [O 92: 15-16] 
“ . On the day when God will not let shame come on the Prophet 
or those who believed with him.” |£> 6(5:8] 

Further, a sinning wrongdoer might be a believer, according to 
[God's! wort: 

“And if two parties of believers should be killing each other , , ” 
[Q 49:9] On account of this [verse | Muqatil ihn SnJayman and the 
xMmji’ah decided that they would not be punished. 

c)-a. The third [reason] is answered by rejecting both their 
earnings and their debts, a ltd by the fact that die earning would be 
of punishment if the earning or reward should fail Hut then the case 
would be either that 

1. something would be cancelled from [their account] by way 
of an equalization^ as is the doctiine of Abu Hashim [aljubbau], 

or that 

2. no cancellation would Iwr made, as is the doctrine of his 
father [ Abu Vdi Muhammad al-Jubba’i], ln>t}i of them being false 
doctrines, 

1. a. [Jo answer], the first K these alternatives ] is faulty, 
because the effective causation of each of them [resulting in] the 
nonexistence of the other would he either simultaneously or metes- 
sivcly. The first of these [latter two] would be impossible, because 
it requites the existence of IhhIi of them white they are both non- 
existent; and likewise, the second of these would be impossible, 
because the one that would be overcome as tailed would never return 
a$ victorions, 

2, -a, [To answer], the second [of these alternatives] is [also) 
faulty, because it would mean the nullifying and neglect of ohedi- 
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once, and it would be invalid because of | God’s | word: "Whoever 
does a mote's weight of good shall see it [m his account],” [i£ 99:7J SS 

IsFahani says: L 451, T 220, MS 23lb:9 

Topic 4a: The Mtiiafjhih oh mmrd and puniihmtnl 

a, Rffixird. The position of the Muhazilab of Basrah is that giv- 
ing a reward lor human obedience is a duly of God Most High, an 
obligation upon Him for two reasons. 

I God prescribed burdensome duties as pan of our religion, 
so one can only Conclude L 452 that the prescription of them 
either is not for any purpose, or it is lor a purpose. The ibrmer 
alternative is false, because the prescription of them for no purpose 
would be an art of futility which is impossible [to impute to God], 
and the latter alternative inevitably would be that the purpose is 
either something in return for [God], or something in return for us. 
Of these options the former is false, because of the impossibility of 
benefits returning to [God]; and the latter, namely, that the purpose 
T 221 would be something in return for must he that the pur- 
pose is to obtain cither 

a] some advantage for us, or 

b) our protection from some harm 

The second alternative here fb} is false, because if the purpose 
should be to protect us from some harm, then continuing lis in non- 


32 F,11. Ra^i has provided very I i^rU 1 - tcrtvfird (his section. White he has arc mainly 
orthoilnsL Sunni, statements, not organized just as llaydawi has them. Min inlfrnt 
draify is with tht: orthodox positions, Cf. Razi h s Muiatsal, pp. 233-236. 

Ori Lise Other hand, k U evident that Baydtuvi and Isfahan! (alonft with 'Adud 
ol-fSin Iji in hb 7 {m gi-falm, pp r 37G If in ‘M&wqLP 6 on Traditional 

l+lx. 1 pirns) haw available and chat they mak? use of eJtwngivc MiYtazilah writing*,, 
as for Ltislance three of the Mu'taziJah leatlfr Qadi ( Abd aljabbar sbn Ahmad 
[325? 4J 5/1025} in his- A/it^fofj and trthrr lilies. Still we cannot imagine that Rad 
did nert have the same records available to him. As a side apetnJation, however, 
since these extensive Muhaztlah writing? were not generally available to modem 
scholarship from snore cs in rbc central Islamic regions, hue instead were discovered 
tit comparatively recent Limes (about IMS, according In Richard M. Frank ict his 
Brwjjr rmd 'llftrr Attnbiita, p- 5] rltdy in Saii'a', YertietL. an isiriifili Stronghold, it is 
interesting (o contemplate (ha possibility id' [bars having Iwti sortie attempt to crarJ. 
mate in a thorough way any Mu 4 ta.ziJah writings in the central Islamic returns where 
only Sunni doctrines were acceptable. A probable reason for (bis survival of dec- 
uMfnts ih Yemen is chat ii the political Center of the pfo-Mn't^iUh groups, 
the Zaydi and Imami Shi'ihs, 
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existence would have been preferable, because if [GodJj had contin- 
ued us in nonexistence then, we would have had rest and would not 
have needed those burdens and the hard labor they involve, Bui 
when He did not continue us in nonexistence He gave an indica- 
tion that the purpose [of our religious obligations] is not [merely] 
to protect us from harm. So it is the first alternative above, namely, 
(a) that the purpose [of the obligations imposed] is to obtain some 
advantage for us; [and this means] 

1) cither that the advantage would precede the imposi- 
tion of duties*- — as for example, [advantages like] existence, [he pos- 
session of both external acid internal brxty members, a living nature, 
health and the provision of daily food and other things that health 
depends upon, MS 232a— but this alternative is repugnant to rea- 
son, because ii is not appropriate for the Noble and Alb Wise One 
in Hi^ goodness to show favor to someone and then impose on him 
heavy [religious] obligations without the one imposed upon receiv- 
ing any advantage either at the time of imposition or afterwards, 

2) or that the advantage would be secured after the oblig- 
ations had been performed, which is the desired logical goal [in our 
argument]. Thus, the reward would be an ‘appropriate advantage*, 
which is the purpose for the imposition, of the obligations. So it is 
established that ihe purpose of (lie impositions is the reward for per- 
forming them. Therefore, [say the Mutiaailah. the reward] would be 
an obligation upon God Most High, 

2. In the second [reason for an obligation being upon God to 
give a reward, the Muhazilab hold that God’s] word:: — ", , . [There 
wall Iwr women |, ryes lovely as hidden pearls, in recompense for all 
llieir fjgoodj deeds”, [Q_ 56:22— 24] —indicates chat [a believer's] per- 
formance of duty is a reason for the reward. 

1 , a. In answer to their fin>t reason, our position is what wc 
have made plain — in Book 2, Topic 5 of Section 3, on the acts [of 
God] — that there is no hidden purpose behind His action nor is 
there some cause affecting His judgement. Nevertheless. why would 
not an acknowledgement for previous benefits be sufficient as a pur- 
pose for the duties imposed, with any repugnance being ruled out 
in either case [be., whether it would or would not be sufficient], To 
fact, nothing repugnant may Stand in relation to God Most High; 
so how could the purpose of the imposed duties, namely, the fact 
that an advantage occurred prior to the imposition of the duties, 
have anything repugnant about it? Further, the Mu^tazilah have 
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required it as a [believer's | duty to acknowledge actively and to apply 
logical rea&uning to our experiential knowledge because of all the 
past examples of [GodV] gracious treatment. 

2. -a- An in answer to their second reason, the [Qur’an] verse , 
the statement of [God] Most High, . In recompense for all their 
[good] deeds", [Q,5(>:22] does not prove that |hc reward from God 
Most High is an obligation upon Him! bin rather, if proves that His 
word does come to pass. Further, the term “reward” is a reference 
CO the answer lo a statement assumed to have been interposed, a 
summary of the interposition being that God made the reward as 
recompense for deeds performed; and the recompense for a certain 
thing requires that it be made conformable u> it, as the common 
saying is, "If you do well Tor rne, then accordingly you will have [so 
much as a reward],” A summary of the answer given would be to 
say, “We do not grant that the recompense for a thing must be 
conformable to it, but rather, it would be sufficient an applying the 
term L 453 ‘recompense 1 to the reward that. tht‘ action performed 
would be a distinguishing sign of [the recompense] and would: point 
to it* 

b- Purii.iltment. In addition, the Mu'tazilah and the Khawarij hold 
I hat it h an obligation upon God [now r in the present] to punish an 
unbeliever, and aiiyiuie, who commits a dreadful great sin, for three 
reasons: 

L Pardon for an unbeliever and for one who commits a dread- 
ful great sin would require logically that there be equality between 
an obedient person and a disobedient one on account of this equal 
treatment of them in die lack of punishment, but an equality between 
these two necessarily would exclude justice; and [God] Most High 
is just by consensus, MS 232b 

2, The appetite for evil is built into us, so if we were inca- 
pable of being interrupted by punishment for the wickedness, then 
that appeticc would [seem to] be a temptation on [God’s] part for 
US to commit wickedness. [ This is because] if we should doubt the 
punishment for wickedness, with the appetite for wickedness and the 
motivation lo it created in us, then wc would not abandon wicked- 
ness, because attaining the objects of our appetites would be real- 
ised along wilh there being doubt about punishment for it. 

3. God Mosi High has announced in numerous places [in the 
Qudun] dial both the unbeliever and the evildtjcr would enter the 
Fire, as when He said. 
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''Unbeliever's will be driven to Hell in groups”, [Q_39:7 3| and, 
"We will drive evildoers to Hell as animals arc driven to a water- 
ing place.” [C-i I- 9:86] Any contradiction of die announcement of 
God Most High would be impossible, therefore, ii is an obligation 
[upon God | that the unbeliever, and anyone, who commits a dread- 
ful great sin should go into the Fire. 

l.-a. The answer to their first reason si chat pardon for a dis- 
obedient person would not imply necessarily that he is equal to an 
obedient person* because even if the Most High docs not punish ihe 
disobedient one, He will not reward him as He does the obedient 
person, so no equality of treatment is implied, assuming there would 
be pardon for the disobedient one. 

Z-a. The answer to the second reason is that an interruption 
by punishment is not implied in seating the prohibition against dis- 
obedient actions. Indeed* the overwhelming dominance of Lhe pun- 
bhmem side over [that of the] pardon in expressing warning and 
threat would be sufficient to cause restraint, that is, in preventing 
disobedient behavior. And if pardon before repentance logically should 
be a temptation to evil doing, then pardon after repentance logically 
would be a temptation also, in the very same way you [opponents] 
have mentioned, since you do admit supporting a pardon after repen- 
tance for one who commits a dreadful great sin; so, this implication 
[i.c., of being a temp talon to evildoing] would be a commonality to 
both opt i oris. Therefore, whatever your reply would be to [the charge 
of ihis temptation. thiii| would also be our reply to it. 

[i.-a_ The answer to the third reason is that not one thing in 
those verses in itself indicates am obligation to punish a dreadful 
great sin. But rather, the most on this topic dial. any of Lhern indi- 
cates is the fact that punishment docs occur. But it docs not indi- 
cate that a dreadful gteac sin snakes the punishment obligatory, which 
is the point here, 

c, Th& MulaZftuh doctrine continues: furthermore, after having affirmed 
that there is an obligation [upon God, now hi the present] to pun- 
ish lhe person who commits a dreadful great sin, the threat [of pun- 
ishment | to one who commits a great sin will not be terminated |in 
the Future [, just as the threat to an unbeliever will no* be termi- 
nated, For a number of reasons: 

1. There are the verses containing the expression, “eternity”, 
in the throat to those who commit dreadful greai sins, as the Most 
High has ^aid: 
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"Think of one who has pi ted up an evil record and is now sur- 
rounded with [the acquired result of] his sin , . . [such people] are 
well acquainted with the Fire, and will be there for eternity!" | 

"Whoever disobeys God and hits Messenger „ . , [his punishment 
is I the Fire [of Hell] MS 233a wherein he will he for eternity.' 1 
[Q 4:141 s * L 454 

"Whoever kills a beEiever intentionally . . „ T 222 [his recom- 
pense is HcH wEtcrein he will be for eternity]," [Q^ 4:93] 

This is because the term* “whoever", in the [preceding] three 
verses is inclusive and applies 10 everyone who has accumulated an 
evil record,, everyone who disobeys God, everyone w r bo kills, as welt 
as anyone who commits a dreadful great sin, and even though he 
should be a believer, he has accumulated an evil record, disobeyed 
God, and killed a believer intentionally. 

2. There is the Most High's statement describing [all] those 
who commit the dreadful great sins: 

"Indeed* insolent Libertines shall certainly be in Hell's Fire, scorch- 
ing there on the Day of Judgment, and from it they will never be 
absent.” [0,62:14-16] This [verse | indicates: than insolent libertines, 
including those who commit the dreadful great sins, continue per- 
manently in the Fire, 11 since if they should exit from it they would 
become ‘absent from it", but ihe verse indicates tiny are never ‘absent 
from ilf 

3. A [sinning, yet believing] wicked person merits punishment 
for his wickedness, in accordance with what has preceded; but the 
punishment he would earn for bis wickedness might destroy what- 
ever reward the wicked person had earned before he committed evil, 
according to the degree of mutual cancellation there would be between 
his punishment and reward. This is because punishment is some- 
thing permanently harmful that is deserved, being devoid of reward 
and accompanied by contempt, while reward is something perma- 
nently advantageous that is deserved, being accompanied by pres- 
tige and free of any suspicion. Therefore, the two [kinds of | earnings 
would lie impossible to bring together. 

3i Isfahan's quote paraphrases the Qpr’an ar thu end; QUR'AN [4:14}— [yuri- 
Jdiilllu tiaran Wuilulim rirli.i/: ISFAHAN! [I'uJjk itSf jjlhailnM kh&hdajn UMj, 

11 'l he term insolent libertines 1 [al-lupf], earlier has been applied specially to 
the tllsbclimn^. Hen?, li st:c:ms to Ljo broadened ill 9 nope, "ins'luding (hose who 
comm.Lt the dreadful grraE sins/ 1 More probably, [be meaning is thal, of course, 
'diiLKlief tiIse* jotned with the cominisEion of preit ami sm-iill sins. 
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[-'A. Die answer Co the fin>t reason ia that eternity is a very 
long sojourn, and the use of [the 6erm[ “eternity' 11 in this sense, that 
is, as a very lone; sojourn, is frequent and needs no mention because 
it is well-known 

2, -a, The answer to the second reason is that “insolent lib- 
ertines" means [all| those who are completely licentious., and they 
ate unbelievers, as indicated by the statement of the Most High, 
“They are unbelievers, insolent libertines.” [Q 80:42] it is necessary 
that “insolent libertines” be predicated of “unbelievers 3 ’ in order to 
make the correlation between 

a} [God’s[ word, “Indeed, insolent libertines shall certainly 
be in Hell 1 * Fire 11 , [Q 82:14} and 

bj the verses indicating a special punishment for unbeliev- 
ers, as in the [following] statements of the Most High; 

“Today shame arid evil have come upon unbelievers,” [Q. J *5:27] 
This veree indicates that shame is applied specifically to unbelievers, 
Bui then there is l he fact that shame comes upon anyone who enters 
the Fire, according to [God’s | word: 

“O our Tord T anyone You have made enter the Fire You have 
uMto-ly shamed,” [Q 3: 1 92] So, if the shame should come only upon 
unbelievers, then the implication would be that only unbelievers 
would enter the Fire, 

[God said | quoting Moses, “Indeed, it has been revealed to us 
that torment is for any one who has treated the message as a lie 
and turned away.” [Q, 2fl:4Rf This verse ±MS 233h indicates that 
special torment will he applied to anyone who has treated the mes- 
sage as a lie and turned away. Therefore, anyone who has not treated 
the message as a lie anti turned away would not have torment com- 
ing to .him, anti anyone who commit,? a dreadlul great sin would 
not be [necessarily'] one who has disbelieved and has turned away., 
so torment would not reach him. And, 

“Whenever a group [of unbelievers | would be thrown into |thc 
lure] its guards would ask them. l l>id no one come to warn you? 1 
and they would say, O yes, someone came to warn us 7 but we 
treated them as liars, and said, Tied has not sent anything down, 
you are greatly mistaken,” 1 [<Q 9) This verse indicates that 

whenever a group of people were thrown into the Fire, they would 
$ay f “Y«, someone came to warn us^ but we treated them as liars 
and said. L God has not sent anything down, you are greatly mis- 
taken.' 11 Here is clear evidence diat the people thrown into die Fire 
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are those who treat [the message] as a lie and deny that God Most 
High has sent down anything as a revelation, [that is], they arc 
unbelievers. L 455 And, 

“No one will he burning in [the Fire] except (lie worst, anyone 
who treated [the message] as a lie and turned away, ” [Q.92:15-I6] 
[This means lhat| anyone who conunitled a dread Eiil great sin* but 
has not treated [the message] as a lie and turned away will not be 
burned in |the Fire] , And, 

, On the day when God will not let shame come oil the Prophet 
or those who believed [Q, 66:U] 

Now, an Insolent libertine 1 might l>e a believer 1 according to 
[God*s] word: 

“If two parties of believers should be killing each cither then make. 
peace between: them: and if one of the two should break the peace 
and commit an outrage against the other, then you must battle 
against the group that treacherously committed the outrage, until 
they agree to the authority of God. 11 [Q, 49:0] [God] Called those 
people “believers” in the very situation where He described them as 
committing a wrong of Jneachery, 13 and that was a dreadful great 
Sin, $o 3 if an insolent liberiine should be ft believer then he would 
not be put to shame. It was on account of these verses indicating 
that torment [in the Fire] is reserved specifically for the disbeliev- 
ing, that Muqatil ihn SuLayman and the Muni ’ah finally decided 
that those [believers] who commit the dreadful great sins would not 
be punished [in the Fire], 

3, —a. The tttjswor to the third reason is to rule out both kinds 
of earnings; we do not grant chat there is an earning of cither reward 
or punishment. Such fcamingj would be implied only if obedience 
should be the cause for the earning of reward, and disobedience the 
cause for the earning of punishment, but that is ruled out. And 
[even] if we should grant [that ihere are] holh kinds of earnings, 
still we would not grant the exclusion of both kinds of earnings. The 
exclusion of both kinds of earning* would be implied only if l>oih 
reward and punishment should be limited to [the category' of] being 
permanent, bur this is ruled out. Indeed, the reward being a delayed 
benefit, and punishment being a delayed harm, poses a more gen- 
eral question than whether each is permanent or not. 


11 The MS aluoic reads, [bL-sii-cisill; L, T, MS Garrett. 989H& aiid MS G^rreti- 
Yahutha 44-tifi rcrtdj. [bi-Al-baghy]. 
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[A farther answer to the third reason is] tti the fact that if the 
earning of punishment should cancel out hie earning of reward, then 
the case would be either that some pail of the earning of punish- 
ment would he cancelled orn. by way of a balance, as in rhe doc- 
trine of Abu Has him [al-jubba ] ij, or that nothing at all would lx* 
cancelled from the earning of punishment, as in the doctrine of his 
father Abu ^ All [Muhammad al-Jubba’ij. For example, if a man 
should haw an earning of ten portions of reward, and then com- 
mit an act from which the earning would be Km portions MS 234a 
of punishment, then the case would be either 

a) that the earning from the now factor of punishment would 
cancel out the earning of reward, and [in turn] [the earning of pun- 
ishment] would be cancelled out itself by way of a balance, or 

b] that [the earning of punishmcni| would cancel out lilt: 
earning of reward, and not be cancelled out itself. However, both 
of these alternatives are faulty. 

a) a, [To answer], (he first alternative [just above is faulty] 
because the reason for the disappearance of the earning of reward 
would be the appearance of the earning of punishment, and rhe lat- 
ter likewise, because the reason for the disappearance of the earn- 
ing of punishment would be the existence of the earning of reward. 
For each of the earnings,— the earning of punishment and die earn- 
ing of reward, — has elieehve causation in the nonexistence of the 
other, so the effective cau-sation of each of tln j two earnings upon 
the nonexistence of the other would be either 

1) simultaneously or 

2 ) successively. 

l)-a. [Answering], the ftrsl option here would he impos- 
sible, because the effective causation of each upon the nonexistence 
of thr Other implies that both won id be existent at the same lime 
that both would be nonexistent, because the reason for the nonex- 
istence of each of them is the existence of the other. Thus, if T 223 
both should be. nonexistent simultaneously, then they both would be 
existing simultaneously, since a cause must exist at the time its effect 
takes place; so the implication would be that the existence of both 
would be simultaneous with the nonexistence of both. 

2}-a. [Answering], likewise the second option here, namely, 
that the effect of each upon the nonexistence of the other would be 
Successively, L 156 also would be impossible, because it implies 
that the one that was overcome and cancelled out would return as 
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ihc One that does the uvcrrortling and cancelling out, but in Ikcl tin- 
one overcome and cancelled out does not return as the fine that 
cancels out and overcomes, 

b)-a, (To ansiver], the second alternative [above] t namely, 
that the punishment earnings that occur would cancel out the ear- 
lier reward earnings but that the punishment earnings themselves 
would not be cancelled out — -is faulty, because it would mean the 
nullification and neglect ol" obedience, and it would foe invalid because 
of [Gmi] Most High's statement, 

lL VVhoe\tT does a mote's weight of good shall see it [in hia account]. 35 
[O 99 : 7 \ 

Uaydawi said: I- 456 b T 223 

Topic 4R: Hit: 4$hti c irari on reward and punishment 

The doctrine of oui - colleagues |of the Asha £ irah] is that 

a. Divine reward h (an act of] favor from God Most High but 
divine punishment is [an act ol~) justice from Him, 

1, A person's behavior is a [proven] indicator [of his destiny], 
(as wc say,] “Everyone is. easily amenable to that lor which he was 
created, ?,3t 


K Proverb, "Everyone 1 is easily amonahJe . . [found here at I, 4h6^5|. ITifi 
context of ii& use by the Prnfihct is given in Jtaun Aba Dc\id y Kirab aUSunnah, 
^470y: Qutjlim ^directed to Muhammad): "Aro the people destined for [he Garden 
[o be known from the people destined for the Fire*' 1 ' .-tpuatfr: ,L Yrs. H Question: '‘Then, 
is [their destiny known] in ihe behavior of jjeople?" Anawr. ‘EvKTyune is easily 
ornrnable to that for which he was created,” 

Mote ht>w Eayrtitvri and Ldkhaili iiif^rpCirfllC the raying into the Sunni orthodox 
argument. Strangely howtvtr, Iji in his seems Jlut Ln hnye recorded the 

saying in his coverage of die sucnc material, Therefore,. Iji and his it vir (aeumiii^ 
[hey bflth attended the lectures) may Iravn rakpn ihis morse of lecture* either in an 
earlier or later cycle than did [sdahans and his rotor father, and so missed hearing 
Baydawi"s use of this proverb as an illustration in the lecture. Jt appears to be arc 
uripjndl usage in this context by Baydawi, not being Found irt F.D. Radi’s ^ttAarsti 
The context Ln wtiidi the proverb was quoted hy the Prophet, as euUecteiJ in 
tire Hadith can be seen as closely related to the doctrine of latency and appear- 
a tier 1 applied to chin-an n r iralrs and hLtelketual qualities. [tit; earln'i 1 discussion 

of this doctrine (In hook E, Sorlmn 2, Chapter !i, Topic 2 “ftyckEf Qualities", 
Subtopic "'Penreption and Knowledge”, Isfahani’s treatment of Ibn Sina's Theory 
of Perception] mentioned al-Nazaam as an adherent anti supporter, and indicated 
a relationship Ln Stokum. So we surmise that the Proverb here quoted is of Greek 
Stoic origin. 

Raycbiwi's unhappy experience -il-s judge ' n ShifSa iujLg'c.sls another juridical sce- 
nario for his use of this proverb, If he used it c&rdcssJy to needle his tirllow citizen 
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b, For the believer who is compliant to acts of obedience God 
will assign immortality in His Gardens in fLiUillmcnt of His promise; 
but a stubborn disbeliever He will torment forever in His Haines in 
accovtlaDce with His warning threat. 

c, [God's] threat to u disobedient believer will be terminated, in 
accordance with Ilis word: “Whoever docs a mote's weight of good . 
shalE see it fin his account] [Q 99:7 1 Bui he shall not see it until 
after pds] deliverance from torment, [for Gods] word is: "God indeed 
forgives all sins, 7 ' [Q. 39:53] 

[This is also in accordance wirh] fhe Prophet's statements: 
"Whoever says, ‘There is no [other j god at all but God’s shall 
enter lilt Garden 1 V J and also, 

“A non-believer striving in earnest endeavor and seeking guidance 
may hope for divine pardon through [God's] lavor and kindness.. 11 ^ 
IT an objection should be raised to the effect iliac 

I . The physical powers of one’s body are not capable of per- 
forming actions that are unlimited in degree, because they have been 
divided up by the division of their substrate; so if the body substrate 
of half of them, for example, should move, then either 

a) I hey would move with limited motions and the motion 
of the whole would be twice the motion of the part, because the 
ratio between the two effects would be the same as the ratio between 
the two elfective cause*, and half of something limited would be lim- 
ited, or 

bi they would activate motions unlimited in degree; so if 
the total physical power should not receive an increase, then every- 
thing having with ri something else would be the same as whar had 
nothing with it, and if [the total physical power] should be increased, 
then the increase would occur where there was no limitation and in 


defendants- when. pa-iain^ judgment cm clir-ej naturally Jr would deepen their hostil- 
ity io- his pnmnujirranerics, and [heir public support of ihe iwv^menti which twice 
led lo removal frnasi office would have increased. From ibeic defeaia with their 
punishment of his self-reUccm Jl appears chat lie finally gained wisdum of 'soul 1 in 
eortmjUiriR and expressing his sharp "'in L-ellreL" . a benefit ultimately irachlnn Ic sdl 
his tfudera S*;e p. 4+4, note I2& for other tti&ci&scun , 

1} Hiidltb, “"Whoever aavs “There U no god at ail but God*. . " [at L 4-515:^] , 
indent'd under “Unity" iik being recorded Ln many places, c.g,: -SaM 
#+frj Alumni, Iman, #52. 

,J Hadllh ■ A:) u:-bi l;r".r: tl-:vii (J in ■ -:.lr;s\^r iir-.d sO'ltiili' Mimis-i-i- r . . . 

[at L +5G/HJ indexed in W«nsiuJt’j HfPirtbwi under "Kafir" m bom* recorded lit 
Siihih A{-Ba)JiAr(, htitabai ^1-iiiiinaMn, #5; atid Muiim, ijtian, #155-160, 

n-v. 
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the aspect in which ii was not limited, which would be impossible; — 
and 

2 . Morcvcr, [the objection should include the condition that] 
ii' something should be composed of the primary dements and be 
in unceasing heat then its moisture would decrease until it would 
vanish completely and then there would come an extinction of the 
heat and a disintegration of the body, so how could reward and 
punishment be continuous? — and 

3, Furthermore, [the objection should include the condition 
that] the continuance of a living nature together with its- continu- 
ance in being burned is inconceivable. — 

1 — a. Then |to this whole objection (1, 2, 3)| we would answer 
that i he first jK>inL is based on 

a) deni ul of the atom, 

b) the effectiveness ol' the physical! power in its substrate. 

and 

c) the Tact that a portion of the power would be a power. 
And the demonstration [by you opponents] would not stand upon 
these grounds. However, this power is counteracted by the move- 
ments of the celestial spheres and is repelled from us because our 
physical powers, accoidsng to our doctrine, are accidental [in nature] 
and so it may be that they pass away and lxrcomc renewed. 

2 - a. As answer to the second point, it is di sallowed, because 
the statement about the physical constitution and (he composition 
of tilings produced from the primary elements is not a certainty, and 
the effect caused by heat upon moisture results jai hs dissipation only 
if nulrimcnr should be prevented from being supplied to the body 
equal in measure to what it digests. 

3- - a, Likewise iri answer to the third point, ii [also] would be 
disallowed, because an equilibrium in Lite physical body's composi- 
tion is not a condition for a living nature, in our view, Further, 
L 457 among the animals there arc indeed some that live in fire 
and seem to enjoy it,™ so there is no distant possibility in ilhe idea] 
that God would make adjustment to ihe body of the unbeliever 
wherein it would suffer in the Fire but HOI die in it. 


w E.E. Calve: dry- has (he note: "'Salamander.' 1 "‘Salamander. . . 1: A mythical ani- 
rtnal having the power to cridme fire without haran."" [from Wtbsitr f s Jvtttik Ntw 
{JafUfThiit Dwti/fMby. M erri ai i v Vv> hstrr . Inc.: Springfield. Mui, 1J3B3. 
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Isfahan! says: L 457, T 223, MS 234a: 14 

Topic 4B- Tht Ash&Hroft <?n mmrd and punithttwtl 

The doctrine of our colleagues [of the Asha'irah] is that — 

a. divine reward for obedience is [an act of] favor from Cod 
Most High, and divine punishment for disobedience is [an act of] 
justice From Him, 

1. An act of obedience is a proven indicator that a divine 
reward will come, while an act of disobedience is the sign of an 
impending divine punishment, 

2 , The reward lor obedience is not an obligation upon God 
Most High, nor is the punishment for disobedience, [and this is] ia* 
accordance with what you have learned,, that God is not under any 
obligation whatsoever. 

[The matter is as we say]: u Everyone is easily amenable to that 
lor which he was created - ‘ ,+0 MS 234h Thus, an obedient person 
is compliant and amenable t.o what he wa$ created for, namely* obe- 
dience, while a disobedient person is amenable to what lie was cre- 
ated for. namely, disobedience; and in that regard a human being 
has no effective influence. 

b. God will give permanent residence in 11 is. Gardens to a believer 
who is amenable to a life of obedient actions, thus fulfilling His 
promise, for He whose word is mighty said: “Indeed, all who believed 
anti have performed deeds of goodness shall have Lho Gardens of 
Paradise for their dwelling place; rhere they will live for eternity 
without a wish to leave.” [Q, 3 8:107-108] but [God] will heap tor- 
ment in His Fires forever upon an unbeliever who stubbornly shuns 
divine truths in accordance with Ills warning threat when He said: 
"Indeed, all who disbelieved — among the People of the Book and 
die idolators— -shall stay in the Fire or Hell for eternity.” [Q 98:6] 

c. However, the warning threat against a disobedient believer will 
be terminated for three reasons |as found in God's] words: 

I . "Whoever docs- a mote's weight of good shall see it [in his 
account].” jQ. 99:7] Now, a disobedient believer has performed [at 
least] a mote’i weight of good,— how should it not be 50 when to 


Proverb, *' Everyone 13 easily amc liable . . Sre the uml 1 : under Baydawi's tevi 
at thiiR point. 
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profess belief is the greatest of good deeds— and tie should see his 
reward, according to this verse, But,, he shall not see it until alter 
| his] deliverance from torment., since there will he no reward before 
Lhe torment by (]ie consensus [of scholars], and seeing ihe reward 
after deliverance from lunnenl will require the tenninaUon of the 
threat warning him, 

2. “Say to them, O My people, it is yon who have vested all 
your possessions, bur do not despair of the mercy of God, for indeed, 
God shall Forgive all sins.' ^ [Q 39:53] [God] specified idolatry [for 
exclusion] front this promise by His word: 

3. “God will not forgive when anything is associated [as an 
idoll with Him; anything, except that [sin], He does forgive for 
whomever He wishes. " [Q_ 4:48,116] So [this promise] will remain 
in force regarding all sins except idolatry; and | again],, the forgiving 
of sins makes it necessary to terminate the warning threat. 

Moreover, there are the Prophet’s statements: 

“Whoever says There is no [other] god at all but Cod’ shall enter 
the Garden,” Now, the disobedient believer says. There is no [other | 
god at all but God 1 , so be would enter the Garden and ihe divine 
warning against him would be term mated- Again, [the Prophet lias 
said,] 

“A nonbeliever striving in earnrst endeavor and seeking guid- 
ance”— -if he has tioi reached what be sought — “may hope for divine 
pardon through [Gtid’sJ favor and kindness."' 1 ' 

The position of nl-Jahii and al~ c Anbari 1J was that [the unbeliever 
hoping for pardon] would lie excusable in accordance with the state- 
ment of ihe Most High, “[(Jod] has not made T 224 [the require- 
ments of] religion injuriously difficult for you”* [Q 22:78] other 
scholars forbade [this application] and claimed a consensus lor 1 their 
position}. 

One must understand that a person who ‘‘successfully strives in 
[some] earnest endeavor 1 will either proceed arid arrive [at his goal] 


Two indexed Hadidis; see Bjudawfi- lest tbr the notes on ihcw. 

TfL-e two authorities mentioned aiv Abu 'Ulhrnrtis ‘Arm Lbn Uiihr ttf-J-iihh: , 
1SJ/77C? - or 9, »n(l presumably, Abu Kakr Muhtnimad ihn al-Qagim ll>n 
iibAnfciifiri, ^ $ E / Eiii i -3 2a / 3 40 , known as a jiadirmmsi: and phsLotagiairs, who was rhe 
famous son of Ahn YfuSiammacf al-Qaam al-Anburi, d. 304 or 5/0 L(> or J 7, af$r> 
a tradtdocisL Kb. R,j/l meatbrmii these two jjj j hrtrf stateorEoL on ihe piK^ibilny 
of torgivencsF tor an unbeliever who repenra and strive ro do right. Cf. his Makaistii^ 

P- £37. 
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l, 4bfr or* 1 will remain in [inconclusive] logical reasoning. Bolh 
[these outcomes may be considered] successful, and it would l>e 
impossible chat l an earnest endeavor 1 [i.c.^ by a scholnrl should lead 
to disbelief, MS 235a because an unbeliever is cither one bound 
by tradition to [his] disbelief or an ignoring compounded in igno- 
rance, And since both [types of disbeliever] have failed ill their 
attempt at independent judgment, for that reason they have been 
judged as actually having (alien subject to torment [in the Fire], 
Furthermore, the saying of the Most High, He did not make your 
religion difficult for you' 1 , [Q, 22:78] addressed to the people of the 
[Islamic] religion* not to those who arc outside this religion or those 
who have not entered this religion. 

Now, an objection might be raised that the statement on ihe per- 
manence ol reward and punishment is inconceivable, and tliis would 
be for the three reasons following: 

1 r The first reason [that the permanence of Edward and pun- 
ishment might be inconceivable] is that the physical powers of one's 
body tire not capable of performing actions uniimrited in degree, 
because the total physical power has been divided up hy the divi- 
sion in its Li j till physical substrate, and lima the power of half the 
body would be half the power of the total body. 

Therefore, if, for example, half the power should move its [pari 
of the] “body 1 ^ — I mean half of that whole body reckoning from an 
appointed [line ofj demarcation, “then either 

a] [the power of half the body| would activate motions lim- 
ited in degree, and therefore, the motion of the whole body would 
be twice the motion of its part — by “part'" I mean half that whole 
body from rhe demarkation, — because the ratio between the two 
effects would be (he same as the ratio between the two effective 
causes, and since the power of the whole body would be twice the 
power of half the body, then the motion of fill the body would be 
twice the motion of half the body; moreover, the motion of half i he 
body would be limited, so the motion of the whole body would also 
be limited, because double what is limited would be limited. Or, 


L anriT appear to read, "and remains 1 ’ [w^yahqa 1 ]; Eml the corijunclikHi should 
He, “or" [aw], ihc "aJif in L having been Insi In the double ruled lines of thr 
black wxi border, the typesetter of T followed L without checking another manuKrifL 
The MS reads, “or remains 1 ", while MS Garrett $&9Ha reads, “either arrives at 
his ^oal, that is, arrives al [art independent fomuilalBon] or remains , „ .” 
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b) [the power of] half the body would activate motions 
unli imited in degree, And therefore, 

1) if the total power should not exceed the power of half 
the body, then it would be a ease of a ‘particular tiling 1 together 
with something tiisc., that is, ‘half the power’ together with cite other 
hall,- which is the Same Hs the particular thing” without something 
else, that is. like- ‘half the power 1 without tl]c other half. — and so 
the whole would be equal to the part, which would be impossible. 
But 

2) if i he total power should exceed the power of half the 
body* then the motions activated by the total power would exceed 
the motions of half the power* because the ratio between the two 
effects would be the same as the ratio between the two effective 
causes, thus* the effect of the greater power would exceed the effect 
of the lesser power. 

However, the premise was that the two bodies would be activated 
from one common starting line, but the excess came where ihere 
was no limit and in the aspect in which it was unlimited; so die 
implication is that what we assumed to be unlimited was [actually] 
limited* which would be impossible. So it is cslablished that the phys- 
ical body does not have power ibr motions that are unlimited in 
degree, bo the physical body and its powers would not he perma- 
nent continuously. MS 233b and thus both the divine reward and 
the punishment would not be permanent continuously. 

2. I’he second reason, [that the permanence of the reward and 
the punishment is inconceivable] is that the body is a compound of 
all four primary elements, earth, water* air and hre. Therefore* the 
heal does not stop decreasing the finite amount of moisture in the 
body until the moisture ends completely, and this leads to the extinc- 
tion of the heat, This is because the moisture is compounded with 
the heat, so when the moisture ends completely L 45Q the heat 
is extinguished and this leads to the disintegration of the body. 
Thercfore* neither the reward nor fine punishment would continue 
permanently. 

3. The third reason [that the permanence of reward and pun- 
ishment is inconceivable] is that if punishment in the Fire should 
continue permanently* then the living nature would Ik continuing 
permanently, because it would be impossible to cause torment to 
what was not living. So, the implication is that there would be a 
continuance of the living nature together with the continuance of its 
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huming- bin the continuance of the living nature together with the 
continuance of its burning is not conceivable. 

l.-a. [Then we say in answer It) this objection that] our posi- 
tion regarding the lirnt statement is that it is based on 

a; a denial of I lie atom. H' the alom should he an exislent, 
(lien a hotly would be composed of atoms, so there should bo no 
inference made from the division of the body to the division of the 
power inherent in it. It would be admissible that flic power should 
be inherent hi the whole, when taken as a whole, and (hat the power 
should become nonexistent when the [body] substrate would be 
divided . And here the argument is based on 

b) i he power being effective in its substrate which is the 
body. An explanation of this is that even if 3c should be granted that 
the atom would be extinguished while the body would be one com- 
jMisiuij nevertheless wc do not grant that the power would be divis- 
ible through the divisibility of its substrate. The divisibility of the 
substate would imply the divisibility of the power only when (he 
power would b<‘ effective within its substrate; but the effectiveness 
of the power within its substrate is impossible. And [here the argu- 
ment] is based upon 

c) [the assumption] that a pan of the power would be a 
power having effective cuusiility. But this would be impossible because 
it would Ise admissible that the effectiveness of the power would be 
conditional upon whether it was a power for a special reason. Thus 
if (he power should be divided through the dividing of its substrate, 
then in the portion of the power that would be in a part of the 
body there would not he realized what had heen the condition for 
(he effective causality, so it would not have any effective causaliry. 

Jn summary, the logic in ilita point of the argument is based on 
three premises: 

(a) ilit: denial of the atom, 

fb) (he effectiveness of the power in its substrate, 

(cj and the fact that a part of the power would be a power 
[having effective causality]. But these three premises are all ruled 
out, and no process of demonstration can stand upon these premises. 
But even if these three premise-s should be granted, still the reason- 
ing On tliis point would be refuted by the activating motions MS 236a 
oflhc celestial spheres, that is, the imprinted [celestial | souls. They 
arc physical forces capable of activating motions ut (limited in degree 
in their realm. And if it should be [hcldj true that physical powers 
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would \ m : capable of activating motions unlimited in degree, that Ihct 
would he cast Far away From us, because, with us, physical power 
is an accidental quality. 

Therefore, perhaps the accident that is physical power would van- 
ish and be restored as another accident that would be another power 
but like the vanished power, and it would perform another action 
like the first action, In chat case, there would be no inference from 
rhe continuance of (he reward and the punishment that the physi- 
cal powers of the body would be able to perform actions unlimited 
in degree, but rather, that they would be powers successively renew- 
able to an unlimited degree, and able to perform actio ns unlimited 
in degree. This would noi be impossible, and there is nothing to 
indicate that it would br impossible This point in the argument 
indicates only that it is impossible T 225 for any actions unlim- 
ited in degree to come from a single human physical power. 

2. -a, In answer to the second reason [that the permanence of 
the reward and the punishment is inconceivable, the permanence] 
would be impossible L 4b0 because there is no certainty in the 
doctrine that bodies are composed of the elements, fa doctrine] which 
in turn is based upon the doctrine that the individual specimens of 
minerals, plants and animals are physically constituted anti composed 
from she primary elements. 

Tf the doctrine that the individual specimens arc physically con- 
stituted and compost'd of the primary 7 elements should be granted, 
then the causal effect of die heat upon the limited amount of mois- 
ture would lead to [the moisture’s] disappearance only if the supply 
of nutriment for the body should be prevented from being in the 
same amount as what is digested from if. But prevention of the 
incoming nutriment tor the body from being in the same amount 
as. what is digested of it is. itself impossible, because it is admissibly 
possible for nutriment lo bo supplied to the body iri (he amount tliat 
went out From it. In that case then, whenever any of the moisture 
has disappeared, the nutriment would be supplied to the body in 
(he amount of the moisture that disappeared, so there would be no 
implication that the moisture would disappear completely and the 
body would di-vintegratc. 

3. -a. As answer lo the third reason [that the permanence of 
reward and punishment is inconceivable] it likewise is prohibited, For 
we do not grant that the conti nuance of the living nature along with 
the continuance of its being burned would be inconceivable. It would 
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he inconceivable only it" the equilibrium of the physical constitution 
should be a condition for the living nature, but I hat is impossibte. 
The equilibrium of the constitution is not a condition for the con- 
tinuance of the living nature, but rather, the living nature continues 
through the causation of its continuity by the divine Agent having 
bee choice. 

Also, there are indeed some animals that live in (ire and [scent 
to] enjoy it„ such as the anima] called rhe salamander.* 4 So it would 
not be a distant possibility that God Most High should make adjust- 
ment to the body of the unbeliever such that it would suffer pain 
in the Fire but would not fall apart and be burned up nor would 
it perish in the Tire. 

Bavdawi said: L 460, T 22a 

T fpk 5: Pardon and intercession Jot dim*- guilty of iht ihtadfu! great sins 

a. Pardon, flu- first category [of two] ? is in accord with what the 
Most High lias stated, 

*Tt is [God] who accepts His people's repentance and forgives 
their wrongdoing", 42:23] and, 

“Or else He will rebuke them for their [inappropriate] wealth, 
and [then) forgive them for many | other things],” [Q 42:34] 

There is a consensus [among scholars.] chat [God] is pardoning 
of nature, but that this [characteristic] is realized Only through Hi$ 
abandoning some well deserved punishment.^ 

L The Mu'tarilah ruled out punishment Ibr minor sins before 
[the sinner’s] repentance, and [they ruled it out] for the dreadful 
great sins after [repentance]. Thus, [for them] what is divinely par- 
doned would be (he dreadful groat sins committed be Tore [repen- 
tance]. [They quote] the statement of the Most High: 

"God will not forgive anything being associated |as an idol] with 
Him: anything except that [sin] He does forgive for whomever He 


H ’ Here the word is spelled |samand;ir|. See the note m the llavdawi text. The 
original i4ftt comes i>OTn Greek niyiihuliigy. Much lai^r, howvwr, ilw philosopher 
A ('ararebus’,. pseudonym MpThetsphrastiiH van 3 lotienhciLLn. MfJi 1341, incorporated 
the idea of the ErtbrniandiLr lit hns wncinifs, as iinted in definition (2.) in the Mernani- 
Webster Wtbsier'i .VfntA A™ Goii&p ate Dictionary. 

*- f.D. Raii disi usses the eventual foi^ivenni of dreadful (^rcat sins fur belie v- 
Cns ojj. p, 235 of Inis jiJjrrim.Hr/, 
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wishes. 31 |Q 4:48, lib] ibat k* |lle forgive] before repentance; 
otherwise* according to [the MiGazilah], no attention is given to the 
difference |in magnitude between sins] or to any linkage with God's 
willing intent. Also there is His word: 

"Your Lord is indeed One who forgives people for their wrong- 
doing”, 13:6] and many similar verses. 

b. Intercession , the second category, is mentioned because [God] 
commanded the Prophet to ask forgiveness for the believe rs* sins, 
saying: 

"Ask forgiveness for your sin and for the sins of men and women 
believers, ” [Q, 47: 19] Now, one who is guilty of a dreadful great sin 
| may be] a believer, according to the preceding discussion, So |thc 
Prophet | asks forgiveness for [the believing sinner], while keeping 
himself blameless^ 0 [The Prophet’s request] will be accepted, and 
that will bring him great satisfaction in accordance with |God[ Most 
H igh’s statement: 

"So, your Lord will give [it] to vou and you will be satisfied, 
[ft 93:5] 

And there is the Prophet’s statement; 

;; My intercession is for all tvbo are guilty 7 of dreadtul great sins 
among my people.'" 1 ' 

I. [In contrast the MuHazilah] argue on the basis of The Most 
High's statements, 

"Reverently fear the day when one soul will he unable to do a 
thing for another soul”, [Q 2:4$) and, 

"Wrongdoers will have neither close friend nor intercessor who 
might be heard*’, [Q 40:13!] L 46 L and, 

"[ArtJ before the day when there will be no commerce, nor friend- 
ship, nor intercession”, [Q 2:254] and. 

"Wrongdoers will have no sponsors,” [O 2:270] 


l. followed by T appeals. to read, | F.iy&Tiatan ka-'i-irnatihi]. ProfcsEn-r Calvedicy, 
at the counsel of Shaykh Sayyid N-itwwar [at ilie Aitltritdii University of Cairo’s 
School cf OrieiUfti StudrCsJ noted [hflt chEs is y scribal ligutirtv i>-serrbblinp [b.] — 
bui standing iinr (li-J after a nuuated [fathahj. In the Isfahan] commentary portion 
[L 465:2] the phrase clearly reads, pi-'ismatihL], and this is- corroborated by MS 
Garnett 9H9hb and MS CiarreLt 2B3b in die Bavdawi text. 

J,; Hadith. “My intercession is for all guilty of dreadful j^reat silts artiuug my pec- 
pfc n i Ik 460:22] indexed in WensitKk’Si Handbook, and totaled in finffl Abu Awk 
Salat ai-Sakr, # 7 39; and in -Swrai? ihi Mvjah, Z'l.ihd , ft 37. 
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1,-a. The answer [to the Muhazilah argument] is that [these 
ver&esj are not general in reference, either in essential meaning or in 
time; and even if some general reference should be established for 
thrill., they still would apply sped fU' all v tu what WC have mentioned. 

Isfahani says: L 461, T 225, MS 236b 

T&pk 5: Pardon and in ten mien jhr those guilty of the dreadful great sms 

a. Pardon, or the cancellation of merited punishment, the first 
category of two* is mentioned for three reasons. 

1. The first is what the Most High has said: 

"it is [God | who accepts His people’s rejjentaricc and forgives 
their wrongdoing”, [Q 42:25} and, 

"Gr else He will rebuke them for their | inappropriate | wealth, 
and ftben| forgive them for many jother things], J1 |Q 42:34] 

There is a consensus | among scholars] that God Most High is of 
a pardoning nature:, but this pardoning nature is realized only through 
His abandoning some: well deserved punishment. 

aj [In contrast], the Mu'tazilah have ruled out punishment 
for minor sins before repentance, and for the dreadful great sins 
after repentance. So, the cancellation of punishment for a minor sin 
before repentance and for a dreadful great sin after [repentance] would 
be an obligation [upon God},, according to the MiftaziLah. Therefore, 
what would be pardoned ate the dreadful great sins prior to repen- 
tance, for indeed, no other meaning for pardoning is left except to 
cancel the punishment lor dreadful great sins before repentance. 

2. The second [reason for the doctrine of pardon] is [God’s] 

word; 

"God trill not forgive anything being associated [as an idol] with 
Him; anything except that [sin] He does forgive for whomever He 
wishes.*' I Q. 4:48, I lb] That is, anything else except the worship of 
idols will be pardoned, and this involves both the dreadful great sins 
and minor sins. The intended reference is to a pardon before repen- 
tance, for two reasons: 

a} The lirst [reason] is that, if the intended reference should 
not be to a pardon before repentance, then it would not be facing 
the difference between the worship of idols and anything except that 
[sin]. But the conclusion is raise, because of the inherent necessity 
to establish the difference. An explanation of the logic used here is 
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that after repentance there would be no difference between (he wor- 
ship of idols it rid any sin except (hat one in granting them forgiveness. 

b) The second [reason] is that if the intended reference 
should not be [to a pardon | before repentance, then it would not 
he lacing the linkage with she wiU of God, according to the posi- 
tion ol the MirtazDab. Bui the conclusion is false, because the Must 
High did link forgiveness with His will. An explanation of the logic 
used here is chat, if the intended reference should not be to a par- 
don before repentance but rather, after it, then it would not be fac- 
ing the linkage with the wilt [of God], because, in their view, 
forgiveness alter repentance would he an obligation [upon God], 
And an obligation may not be (inked admissibly with a will, because 
an obligation is something that must be performed, whether willed 
or not willed. 

3. The third [reason for pardon] is [God's] statement: 

“Your Lord is indeed One who forgives people for their wrong- 
doing/ 1, [Q. 13:6] Here the word “for" has the meaning “in the cir- 
cumstance of", as it would he slid, 1 saw the .Amir in the eiiciimstance 
of justice”^ or, “in the circumstance of injustice”} if he were so occu- 
pied. The verse requires that forgiveness should be obtained while 
a man would be engaged in wrongdoing, for it indicates the obtain- 
ing of forgiveness MS 247a before repentance. 

Also, similar to that is what the Most High has said: 

“Q, My people, you have wasted yourselves away, but do not 
despair of the Mercy of God”, |Q 39:53] and, 

“So l said, ‘Ask your fjord lor forgiveness; He lias always been 
One who forgives,'” IQ, 71:10] 

b. T he kite (cession ol our Prophet, T 226 Peace he upon him, 
lor those who are guilty of dreadful great sins is the second [cate- 
gory mentioned in this topic]. It is mentioned because the Most 
High commanded the Prophet L 462 to ask forgiveness for the 
sins of the believers. God said: 

“Ask forgiveness for your sin and lor that of men and women 
believers/’ [Q 47:19] Now, a person guilty of a dreadful great sin 
[may lie] a believer in accordance with preceding discussions. And 
so, [the Prophet] does ask forgiveness For [the sinner] in obedience 
to [God’s] command while keeping himself blameless; (hat is. die 
Prophet's own blamckssness keeps him from opposing [God s] com- 
mand. So when the Prophet asks forgiveness for one guilty of a 
dreadful great sin before his repentance, (4xl Most High accepts the 
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intercession, of the Prophet, and brings great satisfaction to ihe 
Prophet, tn accordance with the word of the Most High; 

“So, your Lord will grant jyour request] to you and! you will be 
satisfied." \Q_ 93:5] 

Therefore, it h established that the intercession of our Prophet 
will be accepted aii being within die right of one guilty of a dread- 
ful great sin, bclbre repentance. 

Moreover, according to the statement of the Prophet 
“My intercession is for all guilty of dreadful great sins among my 
people*, it is indicated that the intercession of the Prophet applies 
to all [believers] who arc guilty of dreadful great sins equally whether 
before repentance or after it. 

1. The Muhazilah have argued that the intercession of the 
Prophet hud no causal effect in cancelling the future torment, quot- 
ing verses about this, [as] in these statements of the Most High: 
“Reverently (ear the day when one son] will be unable to do a 
thing for another soul." [Q 2:4U] | They say that] the vctsc indicates 
that one soul will he unable to do a. thing For another soul in a gen- 
eral sense, and the denial in the contest of exclusion has a general 
application, The causal effect of the Prophet’s intercession in can- 
celling future torment is merely an exclusion of die logical require- 
ment in the verse, so its causal effect would not lie established. And, 
“Wrongdoers will have neither close friend nor intercessor who 
might be heard,” [Q, 40:18] [They say that] God Most High will 
exclude any intercessor from wrongdoers as a general policy, dis- 
obedient person* being wrongdoers, so tbtry would not have any 
intercessor ai all; thus, the intercession of the Prophet is not estab- 
lished as being die right of disobedient pernoTis. And, 

lt [Aei] before the day when there will be no commerce, nor friend- 
ship. nor intercession. 111 m.2:254[ [ They say that] the verse appar- 
ently indicates the complete exclusion of" intercession, and so the 
Prophet’s intercession is implicitly excluded from being a right of 
disobedient persons. 

“Wrongdoers will have no sponsors”* [O 2:270] and, as an inter- 
cessor would be included among the sponsors, there will be no 
MS 237b intercessor for the wrongdoers, and, as disobedient peo- 
ple arc wrongdoers, they will have no intercessor. 

I .-a. The answer to this JMuWilahJ interpretation of these 
verses is that they are not general in application, either as to essetstial 
meaning or a* to times, so they would not apply to a rase in dispute. 
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And even if it should be granted that they are generally applicable 
aa fesi essential meaning and Limes so that they would be applicable 
to a case in dispute, and thus would include specifically the vetoes 
we haw mentioned that indicate the certainty of the Prophet" s inter- 
cession as being the right of the disobedient, still, if the interpreta- 
tion of the verses should be made so as to apply specifically to 
unbelievers then it would be a combination of proof texts, 

Baydawi said: L 462, T 226 

Tapir 6- Gertmtttp of tamtd tommi in tkt 

a. The certainty of the [earned] torment in the grave is indicated 
by what the Most High has said regarding the Family of Fharoah: 

“The Fire [rages] where they will be exposed morning and evening; 
[and] on a certain day the Hour will come for the command, 4 Move 
ihc Family or Pbaroah into the deepest torment,"' (Q 40:4b] Also, 
regarding the people of NoalTs day; 

“They were drowned f then put into the L 463 Fire 3 '; [U 71:25] 
the adverb, “then" 1 , meaning closely following 1 . Also, quoting [from 
ihcse people in the Tirc|,^ u 

**Q our Lord! You have put us to death twice and have brought 
us to life twice." [Q 40:11] That is an indication of the fact that in 
the grave there is another life and death. 

b- An opposing disputant hag argued on the basis of the follow- 
ing statements of the Moss High. 

K ln [the Garden] they shall not taste any death except the first 
dying"; [Q, 44; 56 ] v * and, 

"You |D Prophet] cannot make people in their grafts to hear.” 

[CL 35:22] 

b. -a. The reply to the first verse 1 3 interpretation is that the verse 
means that the bliss of the Garden is not terminated by death as 
the bliss of this world is terminated by it. Death is not a single event, 
for indeed, God Most High restored life to many people in the time 
of Moses and of Jesus, and He made them die a second time. 


w T ndkLs here, “from the people in the Fure.” 

■' L 2m omitted tine first quotation litre, 1ml it is irtttuded in MS GiirTrCt 2ff^B 
and MS Garrett 9BSHb. 
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The reply to the second verse's interpretation is that the lack of 
[the Prophet's] ability to make [people in the grave] hear docs not 
imply the lack of airy perception by the one buried. 

Isfahan! says: L 463, T 226, MS 237b 

Typ'w 6; Certainty vf aanttd tommi m (he p 1 * 1 

a. What is meant by the !eamcd| torment in the grave is a top- 
men t after death but prior to the Resurrection. This doctrine is 
proved by what the Most High has said in regard to the Family of 
Pharaoh; 

“The Fire | rages | where they will be exposed morning and evening; 
[and] on a certain day the Hour will come for the command, ‘Move 
the Family of Pharaoh into the deepest torment.” 3 [Q, 40:46] dllis 
is clearly about the tormenting to come after death and before the 
Resurrection, Arid, in regard to the peopEe of Noah's day: 

“They were drowned, then put into the Fire”; [Q 71:25] the 
adverb, “then' 1 , meaning ‘closely following*, So, putting them into 
the Fire was after their being drowned but before the Resurrection; 
for indeed, putting them into the Fire alter the Resurrection would 
not be 'closely following' upon their being drowned, [God’s] word, 
quotes these unbelievers who were the people in the Fire: 

“They said, our J^ord. You have pul us to death twice and 
have brought us to life twice,’” [Q. 40:1 I] That is a proof that, in 
the grave there there will be another living and another dying, [hat 
is, after death and before the Resurrection there will be another life 
and another death; because if there should not be another tile and 
another death after the first death and before the Resurrection, then 
there would not be [God’s] act of bringing mankind to life twice or 
[His] act of pulling some of mankind to death twice, 

b. An opposing disputant, that ls, one who denies there will be 
torment in the grave, has argued on the basis of what the Most 
High has said, the first quotation describing the people in the Garden: 

“In | the Garden] they shall not taste any death except the first 
dying.” |h) 44:56| This indicates that the people in the Garden do 
not taste death except Ibr the first dying, for if there should be 
another life and another death in the grave, then they would taste 
both twice, and the situation would exclude what the verse has indi- 
cated by its. efoar statement. And, 
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“You [G Prophet] cannot make people in their graves to hear", 
LQ 35:22\ indicates that [the Prophet] was unable to make people 
in their graves to hear, for il" those who were buried in their graves 
should l>e alive then it would be possible to make them hear* and 
that would negate the verse. 

bv a. An answer giving the meaning of the first verse is MS 23Sa 
;hai it means that the bliss of the Garden will not be terminated by 
death as the bliss of this Life is terminated by [death], Death is not 
a single event, for God Most High restored life to many T 227 
people in the time of Moses and of Jesus, and He tnade them die 
a second time. The answer giving the meaning of the second verse 
is that the [PruphePs] lack of ability to make those in the graves to 
hear docs not imply that die one who is buried lias no perception. 

Baydawi said: L 463, T 227 


Topic 7; Other traditional dor bines 

Other traditional doctrines include the Bridge, the Balance Scales, 
Divination by Books of Scrip rune, and the Circumstances of the 
Garden L 464 and the fire. The basic principle in them h that 
these are [all| realities possible, on which [Muhammad] the 'Imthful 
One has given the information ihai they are actual facts, 50 and he 
is truthful, 


w Kder^nces to The ilema tisred are 

]) [al'^LrHjj, ihe Bridge: in the Qj]r*an as '‘way’ 1 Q 1:6 ?. 2:1+2, 213, etc.; "‘In 
WusliaT] tradition^ find other writings It is more commonly used for tKc ‘'bridge" 
across Ihi- jnleintil fire, which is described aw finer than a hair and sharper than a 
sword,’’ — T.P. Hughes, A DxltoTuny aj /rfiowa, page Mi. 

2} [aL-mttAnJ, ihc Balance-scales — Q 42:17; 21:47, e(c. — E hisrhes, ifciwmny, page 

\m-m- 

3) [aJ-tatiyur], Divination — Q. Sficlfl; 7:131; ", , . by book [of toriptuTe] 7 ’ [ugiyur 
aidnjtub], cf. E W. Lane, Mm ms and Car twm tiftht Madm ligyptimu. tendon: J-M . 

New York: E-P. Dutton, [repr. iyh4J. page 2ti7, on use of t Kc Qur'an. Atm 
called "seeking whai Li good."' [id-istikhirah); cf. also, Abroad Amin, Qamtr al-6dal 
Et a st Taqatid srn 'li-TarJrir xl-Afirrifitfi* 36, ‘ l [lsEikJi5ra.hl’ : ; presumably, followssig 
(he direttions in hooks on various types of divination would nbw Ik- in scope here. 

4} fahwaJ al-jannah wa-al-nar],. '^Circumstances of ihe Garden and of the fire” 
-See (.hr treatment Lit this present work by RawUwi and Isfahan], ttc^rrk t Sminn 
2, Topic 3 and following Subtopic. 
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Isfahan $ay.v L 4fi4, T 227, MS 23 tia 

lopk 7: Other traditional doctrines 

Other traditional doctrines include the Bridge „ the Balance Scales 
Divination both by Books of Scripture and by Intelligent Commu- 
nication with Hunting Animals and Binds, ' 1 and the Circumstances 
of the Garden and the Fire. The basic principle in affirming their 
certainty is that they are realities possible in themselves, God Most 
High being ever-prescntly omnisdent and omnipotently autonomous 
of action in all things, [Muhammad] the Truthful One has given 
the information that they arc actnal facts, and his information i& 
truth that is useful in knowing of their existence. 

Baydawi said; L 4S4, T 227 

Topic 8: The terms ‘faith' and ‘evidential practice in the religions code 

a. In ordinary language, ‘believing Faith" is ‘an assent [to truth[ 
by af I inning it in practice*; while in our religious code, it is a term 
for ^assent ro the Messenger’s truth by affirming in practice all his 
coining taught m was necessary*. ^ 

Among the KaiTamiyah [this Taith’] signifies the two statements 
in the [ Islamic | formula of COilfbacil, among the Mu'taztUh it means, 
compliance with fall] obligatory practices and avoidance of tilings 
forbidd-cn, and among most of the early Muslims [this term] meant 
the 1 affirmation in practice 11 of all |lhe foregoing], 


■ ll Idaliani here adds another activity, preHLntiftbLy a variety of divination. Ortc 
ehll’Ij! re-itsuEiaUy Speculate lluiL hunting iM’i Lti cheetahs, houids and (ftlCOUs would 
haw a iavorite recrtaktioit of Isfshatia’s patron, aUM&M jtL.NaiLr 
devr Loped by him to an advanced Anri t uncanny skill, and used as an opportunity 
for practising; IntMitLoi* atid setting proper iguidaiKf flow find [istifchlrah]. Two 
references may hu compared htrre: [Q. 5:4] tuga-tding hunting animals and birds 
and llLfir services, and [Q_ 4L:2t| regarding the causation of voice articulation and 
Ontlitiunicalion. 

M Wilfred Cantwell Smith’s an ink, “faill) as Tugrtiq”, in liiatxtii Hnbuophicai. 
Ihtuiwp, eel. by Pdrvui .Vforewedge:. pp. 9&T i*l. has clarified tmr understanding of 
ihc argument in ibis Topic 1J, and so has contributed to the ongoing development 
■of the translation. A [ifiveri] reliipous practice 1 is the product of a Igr-ean] religioni 
ffiatii, and is the affirmalury expression of it normal to acceptance of [that] faith, 
Baytiawis opening jcmen.ce is a rather close verbatim bou owing from Rari- 
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What indicates that ‘affirming practice' is produced by the gen- 
eral concept [of fail It] i% the fact that there is an affinity of the for- 
mer [Le,, 'practice"] for the latter [tie,, : faith 1 ], as shown in what the 
Most High has said: 

“Those who believed and put into practice what was right*, 

| Gt 2:B2] and 

“Iliose who believed and did not cloak over their faith by doing 
wrong.’ 1 [Q_ 6:82] 

As for the Most I lights statement: “God won id never discount 
your faith", [£) 2:1+3] this means your faith [affirmed in practice] 
in (he prayer rite [that at firs* you performed faring] towards Jeru- 
salem, Further, the application of [this statement] to the prayer rite 
alone is [only] by way of metaphor. 

Also there is the Prophet's statement: “Faith has about seventy 
branches, the best of them being to confess, ‘There ts no god at. ail 
but God’, and the least of them being to remove a hindrance from, 
the pathway . M5a Tikis means faith's many brant Exes. fore assented to 
by an affirmation in practice:], because the act of removing a hin- 
drance Irom the pathway is not included |Le., one o! die specified 
duties of faith] „ by the consensus [of scholar ?], m,i 


ni Hadilh. Tasth has ihoul seventy branches" [I, -IfrlriS}. hwlcxcd. and quoted 
in Saki/i Mvsha t, Insan # 3 7 — 

Baydawi here asserts die orthodox reJiipous teaching of (lie Aflha'iraii Lhal 
‘failli 1 and practice 3 {tlwr lutLrF fontltrly called 'wOtks') must lie (.tiKxivcd us uii 

integral pair and have existence in the bdicucr’g actiorifl a* an integral pair, There 
arc analtjgks to this auertimv in Lhe two 'book religions 1 pre reding Idam. Mooes, 
(he Hebrew Lawgiver, prophets like Isaiah. Hosea and Amos, and writers, like David 
and Solomon, exhorted thrtF pojple Co understand dial ‘tomnnin religious prac- 
tice 1 , publicly and privately, must strive 10 be a 'pirn 1 religion 1 . The New Testament 
Christian teachers, including Jesus, Paul arid James again reminded people of die 
ililiemidy lfr£C£&&ary dose linkage of 'faith' with practice' atid exhorted tbvm CO 
demonstrate this in their ; hi ilv actions. 

'[lie preaching of I Ik Pvopbet Muhammad was followed by ttir; rlForii of iridi- 
vidutal chiiikers it? bring into an organized system both live Qtir’jjtic dictumt ftttd 
the PiuphtL’s wide-ranging instructions along with later specific applications-. Teachers 
l:l lIlc Mu'tarilah School were among the first to tlo so, Branching out from them 
w+rre the Asha'irah, wJni bcoame, more «r less by ^f-fksigjiaLLoij., the l^earets of 
standard (‘Sunnite 7 ] tirrhorlnuy nif klra.4 and. liebavinr, thrlr original leader N-ing 
A bn al-Hasan al-Aah'am ;26fl/373 or 4 324/93 3 or ti). His at Itfenah ‘an Uiui at- 
DryaatifiL translated as The Ehtddatnm vf Islam's /‘ijrr-nf&Trcw by WaltcT C. Klein (ArnerLOiiri 
OrLentaE Scries; v. I9j American Oriental Society’ New Hm-cn, Conn., 194€; 
Rcpiiijoed, New York: Kraus Reprint Corp,, 1907) contains an early summary- of 
Islam's theological position. His statement, c 'We believe that laiih ^otrsisis of words 
and deeds, and is subject to increase and decrease; . . , h (op, di., p. 53), is hs 
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Isfahiini says: L 464 f T 227, MS 23&a:B 

Topic 8; Ihc terms $tith ' and ‘’evidential practice' m the rehgwm COtk 

a, No ore disagrees that L a believing faith 1 in ordinary language 
is 'assenting to the truth of something by affirming it in practice'. 
However* in the usage: of our doctrine's religious code the scholars 
disagree. Shaykh Abu ah Hasan al-A^IVari, Oadi Abu Baki - laJ-BaqilbmiJ 
and [Ustadh] Abo rshaq [al-Iglkrayini], and the majority of ihe lead- 
ers of (lie Sun mis took the position that a ‘believing faith' is a term 


ru 1 1 i i idvr that the two muse [30 together lll public and private observance, die words 
and the deeds bednjs spelled out in ttiv traditional source statements of blam 
Muhammad ibn *Ahd al-Karim al-Shahrastani [d. 5+B/H53) compiled & sum- 
mary of Islamic beliefs, tilled Jvtfwyat d-Asfdam Ji 'ilm at-Kal&rn \ ~ The Farthest Seeps 
taken in Lire Science of Tlieatoecal Statement, ed, with a translation . .by Alfred 
Guillaume. London: Ojdbrd Utu versty Fre^, H. Vliliiirri, 1934), sa reported by 
G. Moniuri tn Iris article ‘"aJ-bhahraarani'' in En-l-^. ]n ctiscuMitii? "future things' 
and the unfinished problems of life [hat a Muslim fares, Shahrastani, on page* 
H9- LSI of Guillaume's FjiRiish. translation petition, coders inosL of what Baydiwi 
is McyiEcq in our current topic. Al Limes [here is a verbatim twrrowmg of historical 
statements. while at times Baydatvi leaves ibis author behind 

Kak.br al-llin Kami's "Compendium ofThm^ht 71 {= Mtt/muU -1/fcrr . .) has lre>i-:ii 
a valuable: Aid to Roydawj and Tsfahani In iheh piesemations. On pages !#7-£4fi 
Rad .succLndly cfecuases the "nominal aspcyi*’ and the "eharactcridrig aspects' [al- 
asma.' wa-al-ahltiim] 4if the faith. lie drops Ash^ari's claim lhar faiLh Is something 
that incrEira and decreases 1 , and adds the notion [hat ihr words. “11’ God wills” 
[in sba‘ Allah], should be part of a person^ claim op l>e a believer, Also he adds 
than logically. a disbeliever is one who Frjec[s 'he message nf the Messenger. Raz-i's 
slrrm^ philosophical bent directs atlcritinn to the difference between die merely 
'ttOH)lirtd\ that b- 'woods 5 * ( — tlie 'names’ of plteri-omena) bind the genuine totlieill, 
i hat is, ihe practice of Vhai has hpan dacrib^f, (- the l c$$eikce : ofwhai has been 
'named')- 'Words 1 cannot substitute loir ‘practice ' of the content. 

lhrUdnig on the Inundation provided by these outstanding writers, liaydavv, and 
kfahani presenL this useful guide to the '[dfmjiadmi td' ihe laith' by believers. A 
student rruiy wonder why Baydawi chose Lhe title ''ReaLiLies Prophetic 71 foF his Book 
3, in which he discusses riot only L prophpthoad' but also- the somber events and 
doctrines of die “Last Day i: and the controversial Tmamate- 1 , or supreme leader- 
ship of the Muslim community. VYe believe it is :il close accord with his under- 
standing of "prophethuud 1 as being ihe highest quality oi human abilities (hat God 
bestow? on an individual human beityg. The IVupbet of Islam has been chosen and 
\a described- Anti the prim iph* rrvnains as perceived, thal (jijd is jiltJe: to bestow 
higher levrU of knowledge, mroirivc skills, character qualities, and Leadership abili- 
ties ml individuals of His free Clioice- These being truly aspects nf prppjKthocd, 
the understanding of them as l>cing opc-mtive in the prewni is niych more than 
jnej'dy a reception of sonicfhiiTg traditional. Note how Raydawi's seciuid genera- 
lion 'ntudeoi', 'Adtid. al-Din 3ji, LllIos the oompa cable closing secLirm of his sum- 
mary work, at-Mawaqif fi Tim ai-fudem. ‘' \lattees of T c^cli rlon ''' [ft at-iai]n'fy&ji|, thus 
apparently iniiaitiif ihe hriHianl light Rsydhv. i jherh. on ihe concept of propbrthood. 
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for a bearfeh Renting to the truth of the Messenger by affirming 
in practice everything that his coming taught us was necessary’. 

h, A 'believing faith’., in our doctrine’s religious code, is a term 
for the two statements in ilje formula of confession among the 
Karramiyah, while among the Mu < tazilah [“ believing faith'] is com- 
pliance with [all] obligatory practices and avoidance of | all | things 
forbidden. This Es closely similar to the traditional saying about the 
Mu'lazilah that they made 'believing faith* the term for 'assenting 
to both the truth of God and of His Messenger [by affirming these 
in practice]*, as wcO as for 'ceasing the practice of disobedience 1 . 

c. Furthermore, in the religious, code, 'believing faiih' is a term 
that includes aJ of ihau that is, it is the affirmation in practice of 
the truth of the Messenger in everything that his coming taught os 
was necessary. This includes: 

L the five daily rites of prayer,' “ 

2. the obligations ol Easting and giving alms, 

3 . the ban against wine anti adultery, along with 

4. IrccitingJ die two statements of the Formula of Confession, 

5. complying with [all] obligatory practices and 

6. avoiding [all] things forbidden, 

[AJ3 these practices were held necessary], according to most of the 
early Muslims. L 465 Indeed: they said "faith 1 is a way of saying 
that one 

affirms assent [to truth] inwardly in one’s heart, and 

reaffirms it [outwardly] with one’s tongue, and 

practice it vitally with all one’s strength.* 

Our author, Baydawi, said that tvbal indieaies that the affirmation 
in practice is produced by the general concept of laith according to 
the religious code is the fact that there is an affinity of 'practice 1 for 
‘laith 11 Mb 238b in die Most High’s sayings such as: "Those who 
believed and pur into practice what was right,” [Q2:S2] The affinity 
indicates that there is a difference between what is attracted and 
that to which it is attracted. 


a T, die MS atnl MS Garrett 9&9Hii. give the plural, while* L gives the- singular. 
M [d-ImSii ‘ibarali h uei bd-iafdfq bi-al^iinSTt T,va.-al*iqr3r bi-al-ILsiut ^il^ainiil In* 
wE-nrk[ii]|. Cfi the discussion on th» ^bidy iri^iciic ctjfiilitiotl d faith in Lmab Garfki’s 

article. Tman,” Part L. tlemetus bind conditions t»l‘ the act ol' laith, in Lci-i-E, 

v. 3, pp. |]7Qb-117U. 
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Therefore, if an object should be raised that the 'practice' [of good 
deeds] would be [merely] a 'part' of the general concept of "faith \ 
and that the 'part 1 naturally would difler fi'om the 'whole", so the 
affinity of ‘practice 1 for ‘faith 1 would not isriply that practice was 
'produced 1 by filie general roncept of faith, ihen the reply | to this 
objection j would be that ]f' 'practice 1 should nut be 'produced' by 
'faith", then implicitly the ease would be one of meaningless repeti- 
tion [he., of 'good deeds 1 without a motivation]. 

Furthermore, the statement of the Most High: “ Those who believed 
and did not cloak over their faith by wrongdoing”, |Q fij82] indi- 
cates that 'practice 1 comes as the product of the general concept of 
‘faith’ for two reasons: 

1, [The second clause in] the divine statement, . . and did 
not cloak over their faith by wrongdoing 3 ^ is attracted to [the first 
clause ol j His slate mem v “Those who believed , - This is because, 
if the ’practice 1 [i.e., of good decdsj should be something [already | 
within the concept of| 'faith then some meaningless repetition 
would be implied, since if the practice [of good deeds] should be 
something [already] within ‘faifIT, then [practice ofj wrongdoing 
would be excluded from 'faith 1 . Thus, the mention of ‘wrongdoing 1 
in His statement, , . and did not cloak over their faith by wrong- 
doing” after [the mention of ‘faith’ |„ would have been words lost 
because then if would have been a useless repetition. 

2. The second of the two [reasons that 'practice' is produced 
by 'faith 1 is that if the practice [of good deeds] should be [merely] 
a 'part 1 of the general concept of ‘faith', then ‘faith 1 would exclude 
‘wrongdoing 1 necessarily, as soon as [ils] incompatibility between the 
whole [i.e., faith 1 ] and the opposite of the part [i.e.. ‘practice 1 of 
good] would be realized. Moreover, if 'wrongdoing 1 should exclude 
'faith 3 , then “cloaking over faith by wrongdoing” would Ik: impossi- 
ble necessarily, because of the impossibility of combining two mutu- 
ally exclusive things. And if “cloaking over faith by wrongdoing 111 
should be impossible, then it would not be valid to base the exclu- 
sion of this 'cloaking over of faith 3 upon either [“faith" or ‘right prac- 
tice 1 ], because the excluding lactor in something impossible is its own 
essence, so to base it upon something else would be invalid. 

People | usually! are nc >t praised For doing something that is not 
a matter of their own choice, but God Most High praised them 
He said: “And they did not cloak over their faith by wrongdoing.” 

[Q 6 : 62 ] 
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iobs 

BaycLawih position is that the sLitement of the Most High: “God 
vwr>i]ltl never discount your faith . , ," [O 2-143] and on to the end 
of die passage, is the answer to the two arguments of those [dis- 
putants] who hold that 'faith' in the religious code would not be a 
term assenting to the practice of a specifir action only, 

a) A summary of the first [opjjosing] argument is that if 
’practice 1 should not Ise included within the general concept of l faith', 
then it would not be valid to apply the term ’faith’ to ‘practice 1 . But 
their conclusion is false. A 11 explanation of their Logie used here is 
dial if [one's] confirming practice should not be included within the 
general concept of bdievitlg faith, (hoi [ojic'h] practice would be 
neither the referent itself of believing faith, nor a ptirt T 22i\ of the 
referent, nor a concomitant of the relerrnt. So, to apply the term 
‘believing faith' to it would be invalid, this being inferred necessarily 
from the invalidity' of using a term for something that is not its refer- 
ent, whether by direct application or by inclusion or by implication. 

Regarding the falsity of |tbe disputants 9 ] conclusion it is 

1) because, if it should be invalid to apply the term, 
‘believing faith 3 , to |onc'sJ ’practice 1 , then God Most High would 
noi have so applied it, and [and conclusion] is false also 

2) because of the statement of the Most High: w God 
would never discount your hutii.'" [Q. 2: 1 43] That is to shy, your 
| practice of the] prayer rite facing towards Jerusalem would never 
he discounted, L 466 this interpretation being received by tradi- 
tion from the commentators. Indeed, [God] applied the term, ‘faith 9 , 
to the prayer rile, it being an affiimatory practice [i,e, 5 of His truth]. 

a)-a, A summary' of the answer (» the first argument] is 
that indeed, we do not grant that [God] applied the term ‘faith 1 
[only] to the practice of the prayer rite, but rather the meaning ol" 
ibis verse is, “God would never discount your believing faith" by 
continually directing that the prayer rite be toward Jerusalem. 1 "' 
Therefore, He did not apply the term, ‘believing (aith 1 to [this tem- 
porary specific] practice. Moreover, this argument could be over- 
turned because of die objection lhaL If ‘practice’ should be [merely] 
a ‘pari 1 of the 'gejierat concept of believing faith 1 , then it would not 
be valid to apply the [general] term ’faith' to [the practice'], and 


■ s; Cf. the article, '‘KibLif’, Part ], Ritual and legal aspects, in Kn-I-2, v. 5:82 89-, 
by AJ. Wensindt and D.A. Kiny. fur a dijKiissijcjLi of the rcasoCA fur Lhr change 
In. Lhc qitilah from Jerusalem to the ELa'hali at MaJtka. 
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,so on [i.e,, to the end of the argument: since 'practice 3 would be 
only a 'part 1 of Taith’j. 

Mow, lei no one say that it would itoi be granted that if practice 
should he [merely | a pan of l he general concept of believing faith, 
then it would not be valid to apply the [general] term, 'believing 
faith \ to it. Indeed, it is valid to apply the nanif of the whole to a 
part, as a metaphor, because we hold that predicating 'faith 1 of the 
prayer rite alone would be as a metaphor: but in principle, [such 
predication] is omitted. 

b) A summary r*r the second argument is that 'bebeving 
faith ' in the religious code is not a term for the 'practice of a specific 
action only*, because, if 'faith* Lit the religious code should Ire a term 
for the practice of a specific action only, then laiih would not “con- 
sist of ‘'about seventy 3 branches the: best of them being [to confess]* 
'There is no god at all but God\ and the least of them being to 
remove a hindrance from the path .' 3 Indeed, we would know by [its] 
inherent necessity that the practice of a specific action only would 
not be like that. 

But the conclusion is false, because the Prophet did say: “Faith 
has about seventy branches, the best of them being to confess 'There 
is no god at all but God’, and die least of them being to remove a 
hindrance from the path-” 51 * 

b) a, A summary of the answer [to Lhe second argument] 
is that the meaning of this tradidou is that “the branches produced 
by faith arc ‘about seventy/ 3 ’ It. is not that die laidi itself exists in 
about seventy [separate] parts* becasue if the faith itself should exist 
in about seventy parts, then the “removing of a hindrance from the 
path” would Ire included within [the faith | as a specific practice. But 
that is not the case, for the "removing of a hindrance from the path” 
[i.e., as a specific practice] is not something included within the faith, 
hy consensus [of lhe scholars]. 


‘ 6 A Ma-diiJi. See note to fiaydawi'a trxi at rhu point. 
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Baydawi said: 


L m, T 228 


SECTION 3: THE SUPREME LEADERSHIP OF 
THE MUSLIM COMMUNITY 


Tapir I: On the ofrty mijan tu appoint a supwrn leader 

The Imarriyab and the Ismalliyah sects put the obligation for [the 
appointment of a. supreme leader of the Muslim community] upon 
God- Tlie Mu^tazilah a,nd Zaydiyah 1 put ihc obligation upon us 
hitman beings as a rational matter, while our colleagues [of the 
Asha c irah] did so as a matter of tradition. Ihc Khawarij did not 
make it an obligation at all. 

Vk Sunn? Ashcfimh argtimmt of human tradition responsibility 

We [of The Sunni Asha^irah| have two basic points in our argument 
[on the appointment of ait Imam], (a.) that the obligation for [the 
appointment] is upon us according to tradition, and (b.) that this 
obligation is not upon God Most HigEt, 

a. The first point is part of our argument because the Imam is 
appointed to protect the community from harm, and there would 
be no protection without him, ['Ibis is] because if a land should 
have no chieftain of proved ability' to command obedience, put down 
rebellion, and avert the hardship of tyranny over those who might 
be considered weak, then S3 tan would gain the mastery over them, 
immorality and sedition would spread among them, and disorder 
and confusion would prevail. But defending one’s self from injury as 


1 F D- lievoieg 1 1 ii- last piayt'-: of his biKil, ,■]/-,!! Mji±M^j' h p. J in io the eiinl cml 
p. 250, to rhr- lopir of The linam. He i-tjcs Into much ftciaiJ as to the arguments 
of ihc. Shi c i sivis. The Imamiyafr, Jsmii'ilJyah and Zaydiyah arc 5 uljse 4 .es of ihc 
Sb^ab, .it tmphashdng Liu- rtroitimry of ah itmani- Ihc Irruuiiviih, 3 ■■ »l< Istig a igcti- 
eraj doctrine: lhac the im inline was a differ line from ( ;VlL, subdivided iolo tnitnrr- 
£>u-'? wxts with Lhfus,' IwilHing (a a line of 12 imams, fhe lLhna- i: !ishariyfl.h t 
ihc moai prominent. The: e-inriLrsi only rtf itu* [nini'iliyah held to a Ehie of ^ imam*, 
and arr- named for isma'il ibn JaTar al-Sadtiy The Zaydiyah hold to a Li or of Tj 
ipjiams. and art.' named for their champion. Za.yd ibn 'All, a grandson of r Ali ibii 
Aba fa lib's sun aJ-HL&ayn. 
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much as possible is an obligation, by consensus, among the prophets 
and by ladt agreement among all thinking people, 

If sin objection should be raised that [bene also would l>c a pos- 
sibility of manifold abuses, since perhaps the people might refuse 
L lb 7 to obey [the imam] and then disorder would increase, or, 
he might rule o%'er them severely and do them great wrong, or, in 
ordcT to ward off opponents and strengthen the leadership, lie might 
need to increase his capital wealth and so would seize wealth from 
[hem nil lawfully. Rut then our position [in sueb a eaaej would be 
that these possibilities are outweighed and outnumbered, for 
To abandon a great good/ 
in self-protection from a small evil, 
would be a great evil’. 

b. The second point is part of our argument because, as we 
explained earlier, [here is no obligation whatsoever upon (GodJ; 
rather, He is the Necessary Cause of all things, 

Isfahani says; L 467, T 22B, MS 2 39a: 1 3 

SECTION 3: THE SUPREME LEADERSHIP OF 
THE MUSLIM COMMUNITY 


In Section 3 [of this Book] Baydawi has set lorth five topics: 

1. On (he obligation lo appoint a Supreme Leader, MS 239b 
2. The attribute’! of an Imam. 3, Criteria lo he met in appointing 
an Imam, 4. 4 "he rightful Imam alter the Messenger, Abu Bakr [in 
Sunni doctrine], 5. The excellence of the Companions, 

Topic 1: On the obligation to appoint a suprms it miff 

The "supreme leadership” is a way' of referring to Lhc succession to 
the Messenger by sortie [outstanding] person — in order to uphold 
the laws of the religious code, and to protect the territory of the 
Muslim community 1 * 3 * — | referring to hun] as the one who ought to 


1 L omitLwl “gm-al amount oJ" il [kiittajrJ. Baydawi ami Isfahani quoted, this proverb 

earlier, at the end of Book f J. Section !!, Topic L 

3 That it, T Track . . the [imamah] is to protect the [hawdhat al-miJIah] 11 : while 

h. the MS and MS ■CiasTett 4S9Ha read, [hawziH al-rnillah]. Here two Email 
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he followed by the whole nation. But the people of the nation have 
differed regarding the obligation to appoint an Imam. 

The hnamiyab and the [sma'iliyah sects have pot the obligation 
to appoint an imam upon God Most High, The Muharilah and the 
Zaydiyah put the obligation to appoint the Imam upon us human 
beings as a rational mallei', while our [Sunni Agh&hrah] colleagues 
put the obligation to appoint ihe Imam upon us as 4 mailer of tra- 
dition. The Khavomj absolutely do not make the appointment of an 
Imam an obligation, neither on God Most High nor on us, neither 
by tradition nor by reason. 

The .iw/nfif Asha'irah argumeni of burnt m tradition responsibility 

In our [Sunni AshaSrahj argument we have rwo main parts, (a.) an 
explanation that the obligation lo appoint an Imam & on us human 
beings as a matter of 'tradition 1 , and [b.) an explanation that no 
obligation for ibis appointment is upon God Most High. 

a. The first point [in our argument], namely, an explanation that 
it is an obli garion upon us as a matter of tradition, is part of our 
doctrine because (1 .) the appointment of an imam prevents injuries 
to the group that can be prevented only by the appointment of an 
imam, and (2.) whatever prevents those injuries fhstf are preventable 
only by its means would be an obligation [i.e,, for the group to pro- 
ride], therefore (3.) the appointment of an imam is an obligation 
[upon the group]. 

1 . As for the minor premise, [Leu, that the appointment of an 
imam prevents injuries that are only preventable by such an appoint- 
ment], we know by necessity that if the people have a head who is 
irresistible, whose punishment they fear and whose reward they hope 
lor* then their state will be guarded against injuries and evils more 
perfectly than if there should not be such a chieftain. Indeed, when 
a land is devoid of a powerful chieftain who commands obedience 
and forbids wickedness, and who averts the harm of tyranny over 
those who ought lie considered weak, then it is that Satun gains 


tLiflerences may lead U> a larger [iicaistctg: ihc orLhugraphy difference is only between 
[dh5J| and the pronunciation or [dhSl] m Epypiitfn and J^vao[icie [?) ooiLcv- 

l| Lnii [or, dialectal) b olien the s.ame ay that nf [zii 1 ]. l'he meanings of Lhe 

two words seem m overlap: jhawdhaL aj-[mlUh] literally Is: territory , , . lately 
acquired by conquest', while [hawnr al-mtllah] is: 'terriiory fulrracfr/ legally pos- 
sessed', The small difference in. letter shape may be only a scribal reading v&riArU. 
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power over them, and wickedness and disobedience appear and 
increase, and disorder a* id confusion spread. Tims, it becomes appar- 
ent that T 229 the appointment of an imam will ward off injuries 
that cannot otherwise be avoided. 

2- As for (lie major premise, [ie., that whatever prevents injure?? 
that cannot otherwise be avoided is an obligation for the group to 
provide] . that is true, because defending one’s self from harm as 
much as possible is obligatory by die unanimous voice of the prophets 
and by a consensus among all thinking people, 

3. Moreover, whatever would prevent harm that is not other' 
wise preventable would be an obligation |i.e., for a group to pro- 
vide lor itself], because whatever is needed for the fulfillment of a 
necessity is itself a necessity. 

An objection is raised that the minor premise of tins argument is 
a rational statement taken from [an earlier] section on the [Predication 
of the] Good and the Heinous, L 46£ while its major premise is 
more clear rationally than is the minor, [thusb it would be prefer- 
able to base the argument upon the statement of the Mosi High, 
"Obey God, and obey the Messenger and those among you whose 
responsibility it is to command.” [Q 4;59] 

Another objection could be raised dial the appointment of an 
imam also might be a cause of abuses, since perhaps the people 
might refuse to obey him, and then disorder wot] Id increase, or per- 
haps he might rule over MS 240a the people severely and do 
them great wrong, or perhaps, in order to defend against opponents 
and strengthen his leadership he might need to increase Etis capital 
wealth and so would seize wealth unlawfully from the people, i But 
then] oi.3 r position [in such a case] would be lhat [he possibilities 
mentioned, although ihey are conceivable, nevertheless arc possibil- 
ities (hat are outweighed and outnumbered, ff the evils that might 
possibly come from appointing an imam should he compared with 
the evils that would surely come from not appointing an imam, then 
they would lx: outweighed to some extent, for 
'To abandon a great good, 
in self-protection from a small evil, 
would be a great evil*. 

b- The second point [in our argument] , namely, an explanation 
that no obligation for [the appointment of a leader] reals upon God 
Most High, is part of our argument in accordance with our earlier 
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explanation/ that no obligation whatsoever rests upon God, but 
rather, that He is the Necessary Cause of ail things. And now, since 
the two main parts of our argument have hern demonstrated, the 
goal of our argument is a certainty, namely, that the appointment 
of an imam is an obligation that rests upon us human beings as a 
matter of tradition, and not upon God, 

Baydawi said: L 4fiH. T 22 $ 

2 he Imarmyah argument of the divine benevofatce 

a. The Twamiyah have argued, that [the appointment of an imam] 
would be an act of benevolence. 

1 , They hold that when there is an imam then the case of a 
person under the obligation of religious duties — to accept whatever 
requires obedience and to resist whatever prompts disobedience— 
would be more likely {of success] titan when there is no supreme 
leader, and 

2- thus benevolence is an obligation upon Gcid in proportion 
to the capability jof the one obligated to obey], 

a. -a, Tlie answer to this argument, after [you disputants of the 
Imauiiyahj have conceded [your] false premises, is that the benev- 
olence you have mentioned would ocenr only when there would be 
a victorious supreme leader whose reward is hoped for and whose 
punishment is feared, but you do not make him necessary. How 
would suth a one exist, when iL has not been possible from the era 
of prophecy until oar own days for such a leader to exist as you 
have described? 

Isfahani says: L 4bH, 1’ 229 > MS !M()a:7 

'She Imamiyah argument of the dinine btnttwten re 

a- The Imarniyah have argued that appointing sm imam [for the 
Muslim community] would be an obligation upon Cod Most lligti, 
in that the appointment of the supreme leader would be an act of 
benevolence, since everything that is benevolence is obligation 
upt>n God, 


* Biw.-ik 2 , Section 3, Chapter +. 
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L As for the appointment of an imam being an art of benev- 
olence, [they say] that is postulated because when the people have 
an, imam, (hen the case of one obligated to accept all acts of obe- 
dience and to resist all promptings to disobedience would l>c more 
likely [of success] than when there es no imam. Thinking people 
know by necessity that., if they should have a chieftain who would 
prohibit them from struggling among themselves and creating an 
uproar and who would restrain them from acts of disobedience and 
urge them to acts of obedience* then they would be nearer to good- 
ness and. farther from corruption, 

2. And as for benevolence being an obligation upon God Most 
High, that Is postulated because benevolence follows the course of 
what strengthens the good and removes causes of corruption. Thus 
[benevolence] would be obligatory in proportion to (he strengthen- 
ing needed. In Summary, the strengthening and the benevolence 
serve to remove any excuse from a person charged with religious 
obligation. 

indeed, God Most High has. charged man as His creature with 
the obligation to perform acts of obedience and avoid acts of dis- 
obedience. L 469 And it is known that [God] would not proceed 
(0 do lltat unless He would have appointed an imam For [mankind], 
[For] if [God] bad not appointed an imam for him, then man being 
under religious obligation could say, “Indeed, You did not want to 
obtain obedience from me because You did not appoint an imam 
for me/’ just as it would be possible for him to say T “You did not 
want me to perform a good deed because You did not make it pos- 
sible for me to do it.” So just as empowered capability is necessary 
to remove this excuse, benevolence would also be necessary. 

a. -a. The answer to this argument is that we do not grant that 
(he appointment of an imam would be a benevolence, Indeed* it 
would be a benevolence only MS 240b when the appointment of 
the supreme leader would be free from faults that cause corruption; 
but this would be impossible, because of the probability that in the 
appointment of the supreme leader there might be hidden corrup- 
tion, knowledge of winch would be in God’s exclusive possession. 
Moreover, even if it should be granted that the appointment of an 
imam would be a benevolence, sdll we do not grant that the benev- 
olence would be an obligation ufioti God Most High. Nor do we 
gnaw that giving man empowered capability would be an obligation 
upon God Most High; for indeed we have made it clear that there 
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h no obligation at all upon God, bur rather., J Ir- is the Necessary 
cause of aE! things 

Even after having granted your [he., the Imainiyah disputants 1 ] 
false premises, the benevolence you have mentioned would! come 
only if there should he an imam who odiously had a proved ahib 
icy to make people hope for his irwanl ft-d.i his punishment. 
Bui you do not believe in ihe necessity of appointing an imam that 
would t>e tike this supreme leader. So, how ecu id die appointment 
of an imam he a benevolence when from the age of the prophets 
to our days no supreme leader has been empowered as you have 
described? Is it therefore, a fact chat God has abandoned His oblig- 
ation [to make I he appointment]? That would he an ugly situation, 
for then an us^ly action would have been committed by God Most 
High! And you people do not admit that anything ugly could ever 
be committed by God Most High! 

Baydawi said: L 469, T 229 


Topic 2: The attribute.*, of an Imam 

a. [The imam] should diligently study the principles and branches 
of religion in order to be able to furnish proofs and resolve doubts 
in making decisions and Segal pronouncements about events. 

b. He should have good judgment and rhe ability to manage both 
war and peace 1 and all other political matters. 

c. He should be brave and not fearful in the conduct of war. and 
not wcakhcarted in administering legal punishment. 

Some scholars are more lenient regarding ihese [foregoing] three 
qualities. They hold that [the imam] should deputize someone hav- 
ing these characteristics. 

<1. He should be just, because he lias executive control over men 
together with their wealth and goods. 

c. He should l>e intelligent. 

f He should be a mature man. 

g. He should lx: male, since [women] are not perfect in intellec- 
tual comprehension and religious conviction. 


1 L reads iji Onur [iilkjaluiiih T, tlttr MS, MS Garrtll yjid MS Garrett 

read, 
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b. He should be a free man, because a slave would be disdained 
among men, and would be busy in the service of his master. 

i, [The imam] should be from thfi (^iiraysh, [this pint of doc- 
trine being] in opposition to the Khawarij 1’ 230 and a group ol 
the Mu'tazilah, We [of the Sunni Asha'irah] hold by the Prophet's 
word: ‘Imams should be from the Quraysh,”* the definite article 
with the plural, where there is no assignment to another meaning 
reference, has a general reference. Also, there is [the Prophet’s] word: 
“Governors should be from the Quraysh, as long ess they obey God 
and govern uprightly,” 7 

Isfahan] says: L 469, T 230, MS 240b:8 

Topk 2: 'Hit' a! tributes t\f an Imam 

The attributes of L 470 imams arc nine in number: 

a, 4"he imam should diligently study the principles of religion and 
its branches in order to be able to furnish, proof for problems in 
matters of basic principle, to resolve doubts and ambiguities, to be 
able to make a legal pronouncement regarding events, and to derive 
judgments in subsidiary matters. 

h. The imam should have gruid judgment and the ability to man- 
age events and the problems of war and peace, 3 that is, peacemak- 
ing, and ail other political affairs. This means, lhai he should Ik: 
Strong where strength is required and that he should be compas- 
sionate where mercy and gentleness are called for, as God said in 
praising the Companions of the Prophet and those who believed 
with him,- J 

“[Those who arc with the Prophet an 1 ] severe against disbeliev- 
ers, but among themselves they show mercy. 11 [Q, 48:29] 


* lladith, indexed and cited in Wensinct^s A Hundb'iok of Emrty Muhammadan 
Tradiimt, under '4mam H — as being' in Mosasd al Tayalisi, #926, 2133. [L 4d9:2ll 

7 Hartilh, diflkfing only in die term ^governors*' [^vuLah]. the sense is not diHenent 
1mm that seen in ihc preceding note. Thu citation may be compared with another, 
noied els bring in ShArA Muslim, 3: 734: 4476. 

3 TtKti vmy slii'hily !L [yi tf kihhiir aL-waejlyT amr al-harh waral-siLnij, MS Garrett 
9EWHa: jyurtabhir aTwaq^Lyi* wa-amr al-hnrOb wa-al-dlrr.]", T and fihe MS: [yud- 
abbir amr al-harb >va-al-dhn | - 

* Texts vary slightly — L. [afh-ilb al-nabT , . , wa-alladhtnia Ajnfij>y m^nbu]; 
T: [asJiib id-nubl . . wil-allMlh&ia ma'&hul; dlf MS. [al-p^jsbah wa-qlldhltM amatifL 
m^ L aiiij|: .MS Garrett 9R9H;i- |al'?q|.j£ilja.h iva-alladhlfLa nta'ahu]- 
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e:. [The imam | should l>e courageous and strong of heart, not 
Tearful nt the conduct of war, and net weakhearted in the ad minify 
tration of legal punishment but not irresponsible in easting souls to 
destruction. 

Some scholars were more lenient in applying the [foregoing] three 
attributes, holding that if the [imam himself] should not he char- 
acterized by these three attribute^ then he should appoint as deputy 
someone who did have them. 

ci 'llie imam shoulr] be just, because he has executive conirnl 
over men as well as over their wealth and their goods. Thus, if he 
should not be just, then their would be no security' from his trans- 
gression and from his spending the wealth of the people Ibr his own 
desires, and thus the rights of Muslims would he lost- This attribute 
carries within it the implication that he should be a Muslim. 

c. He should have intelligence, 

f. He should be a man mature land perfect in nature]. The rea- 
son Ibr this is 

1. because neither a young hoy nor an insane person would 
have full control over themselves, so how could it be imagined that 
they should govern all the people? and 

2. because neither an insane person nor a young boy would 
have ihe aUributes dial are given consideration for the supreme lead- 
ership, and 

3.. because neither an insane person nor a young boy ivould 
be just, and the imam must be just, perfect in comprehension and 
conviction. 

g. [The imam] should be male; because women are nol perfect 
in intellectual comprehension and religious conviction, and the supreme 
leader must be perfect in comprehension and conviction. 

h. He must be a free man* because a slave would be scorned 
among men, and would be too busy in serving his master. A supreme 
leader must br honored among men in order to be obeyed, and he 
should not be too busy serving someone From [some] legal obliga- 
tion so that he himself might be free to serve the best interests of 
the people. 

i. The imam should be of the Quraysh, contrary 1 to the opinion 
of the Khawai'ij and a group of the Mu r tazilah, We [i.e,, of the 
Sunni orthodox school] have the statement of the Prophet: ‘Imams 
should be front the Ouray ah." The term, ‘"imams”* is plural, as indi- 
cated by the definite article, so its reference is general. Indeed, the 
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definite atticlc with the pturaf where the Cleaning i& unassigncd, has 
a. general reference^ and as there is no assignment here the refer- 
ence is general. Also [here is the statement of che Prophet “Governors 
should be from []tr Qjjiayshj” iiid lire a&jigiuiitrit ol nfenence is 
the same as in the first hadillt quoted, 

Bavdawi said: L 470, T 230 

Blametessness not a prerequisite 

a. Blantelessness should not be made a prerequisite [quality for 
die imams]; but this doctrine is in opposition to the TsmaSliyah and 
the l£hna-‘ashariyah sects. VVc [of the Sunni orthodox] Isold, L 471 
as we shall explain, God willing, — to the [rightful] supreme leader- 
ship of Abu BaJtr. And the people of the whole nation were in 
agreement that the blamelessness of Abu Bakr was not an obliga- 
tion, Rut, 1 (Baydawi) am not saying 111 that he was not blameless, 
b- [The T$tna r iliyah and the lrhna-'ashariyah] argue [as follows]: 
i The reason for the need for [the imam] was either 

&} that the knowledge of things divine would be learned only 
through [the imam], which is the belief of those who accept the 
'divine instruction 3 [he., [Ta'llmf] doctrines of the Isma'iliyah. 11 or 
bi in order co provide instruction in intellectual duties, and 11 ' 
to move mankind nearer to acts of obedience, as is she doctrine of 
the Ithna-^ashariyah, but that [instruction] would come only when 
the imam would lie blameless. 

2, Human beings need an imam, because of the possibility of 
sin on their part. And if sin should be admissible for the imam, then 
he would have need of another [imam], and [hen the argument 
would be an infinite series, 


Reading mib I, and MS Gamrit 9&9Hb; pa aqiH aeiFLfthuJj MS Garrett 293R - 
[la uqwl ‘ula.* annahuj: T: flS ‘alid ftrtiiahu], Here Raydavvi clarities, witli a (!tmbk 
negative, vtbat he is saying, [tamely, dw lie does accept Abu BaVr's blamdessncss. 
In the «mmrnLu> t b&hani presents the matter ss a clarification e>r wfiat Hill tbe 
people were thinking, 

:J Wilfred Made Jung, in his article “Tsnia'itiyyj’ 1 , [iii tn-I- 2 , v. 4 . p. 205 ] indi- 
cates Lhis. ri “. . . TIk uld Sbi'i doctrine of a.c., thy authoritative tcadlirtg 

in rchgnm. which couM be carried out only by a divinely cho^n imam in every 
a^e after ttui Prophet-’^ 

' J Sources wsed tor thf Baydawi tevt read. i 'or l! ' [aw], but th-f corresponding pas- 
5 age in the Mahan i commentary reads, ■'and" [waw]. 
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3. Furthermore, the imam is needed because of the statement 
of the Most High, til l am going to make you an imam fpr mankind'; 
[Abraham then] asked, 'And also my offspring?* [but God] replied, 
'My commission will never include wrongdoers.'" fQ^ 2:121] 

b. a. The answer to [their argument in its] first and second points 
is by rejecting the premises, and in the third point [the answer] is 
that the verse |Q_2'E24J indicates that the prerequisite lor the imam 
is that he should not be actively enmeshed in sins [and sinfulness] 
by which justice [itself] would become unravelled, not that he should 
be 'a blameless man 1 , 

Isfahani says: L 47 l, T 230, MS 241a: 13 

Bfomlmmi not « prerequisite 

a. lilamdesMiess is not a prerequisite for the imams; but this doc- 
trine is in opposition to [that of] the lsmailiyah and the Ithna- 
‘a&hanyah, or, [taken together as] the Tm ami yah, for they make 
blamelcssness a prerequisite for the imams. Our [Sunni orthodox] 
doctrine,— and wc shall make that dear, God willing, — is that Abu 
Bakr rightly lie Id the supreme leadership, and the people of the 
whole nation were in agreement that Abu Eakr was not obliged to 
be blameless, but not that he was not blameless. Therefore, blame - 
iessness is not a prerequisite in the imam, because if blamdessness 
should be a prerequisite, then blamelessness would be obligatory for 
the imam; but thai conclusion is lalse, because blamelessness is nor 
obligatory. 

b. Those who Favor blamelcssness as a prerequisite, [namely, the 
[small iyah and the Ithna- C ashariyah fmaniiyah.] base their argument 
that hlameleasness should lie a pre-requisite in the imam on three 
reasons; 

1. The reason for the need for an imam is either 

:i) that the knowledge of things divine would lx learned 11 
only through him, as is the doctrine of those who hold the idea of 
divine instruction, or 


" [la (u'lyjnj., I Icily MS tlsirecU [Ticfiihxii'ii ttxl <itilvj nf SiVuites yjtd H-Iiib. 

[1:1 Lu'rat J, but I hu- cortts|Hindinj E5,wiUws (eti m MS Oarreu reads, [Li 

li/lam]. 
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b) to provide instruction in intellectual duties and to move 
mankind nearer to acts of obedience, which is the doctrine of the 
Jthna-'ashariyah, but that would not come about except when the 
imam would lie blameless so that there could be confidence in his 
word and deed. 

2. The need of human beings MS 241b for an imam is 
because of the possibility of sin on their part. Thus,, if there should 
be no iinatn who was necessarily blameless, then it would be admis- 
sible that he might sin* whereupon that imam would need another 
[imam] [i.c„, without blame to guide him|, and so the argument 
would become an infinite scries. 

3. There is the word of the Most High, fit speaking to Abraham, 
‘“Indeed, I am going to mstke you ;tn imam lor mankind. 1 [Abraham 

then | asked, ‘And also my offspring? 1 [But Cod] replied^ ’My com- 
mission will never indude wrongdoers. 1 " [Q 2; 1 24} So. the verse 
indicates that the commission to supreme leadership would not include 
wrongdoers, that is, it would never reach them. Moreover, whoever 
is not T 231 blameless would be a sinner, and a sinner is a wrong- 
doer* and thus, cannot become all imam, 

The air-Hwer to the first two reasons is a rejection of dir premises. 

1 -a. In the first reason, our position does not grant restrict- 
ing the reason for the need !br an imam to the two matters which 
L 472 you have mentioned. And oven if we should gram them we 
would not grant that that concession implies the necessity for blame- 
lessncss in the imam; but rather, ie implies that the justice of the 
imam would l>e obligatory. 

2, -a, In the second reason, we would not grant that, if sin 
should be admitted as ;t possibility in no imam, then he would require 
another imam [Le,, for guidance arid help]. We shall make it clear, 
God willing, that the supreme leadership of Abu Ctikr was rightful, 
that sin was admitted as a possibility for him, but that be did Etot 
have need for another imam; if" it should have been otherwise, then 
his supreme leadership would not have been rightful. 

3 - a. The answer to the third point is lhaL the verse indicates 
that [he prerequisite Tor an imam is (hat he should not be actively 

L‘iLJitesht-ri in hiQS. bind &nfnliiesK| by which justice would be dis- 
credited, not that the prercquisile for an imam is dial he should be 
blameless. For indeed, wrongdoing is opposed to justice, and so bis 
not being a wrongdoer does not imply that he would be blameless, 
but rather, it implies that he would be just. 
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Baydawj said: L 472, T 231 

Tofik 3: Criteria to bo mot in appointing an Imam 

j. ITiere is a consensus that proclamations made by God T by liis 
Messer^ger, and by the previous Imam an 1 all independent reasons 
bearing on this topic. 

b, Nevertheless, there is some difference over whether 

[ . the people should swear allegiance to someone who has been 
prepared for them, or whether 

2. that person should lake control aggressively by his acute 
mastery over 14 the principles of Islam. 

a) Our 1 Sunni Asha'irah] colleagues and the MTtaziLah 
affirm the validity of both these alternatives* in order that the com- 
mon objective of both alternatives might come about. 

b} The Zaydiyah held that any intelligent haeimid who would 
go out with the sword and claim the supreme leadership would 
become the [rightful] Imam, 

c) But tine Imamiyah absolutely denied that [ not ion] T and 
presented an argument having the following points, 

I.) The people who swear allegiance are given no con- 
trol over the affairs of someone else* so how could! they make [such 
A person as the Zaydiyah suggest] a governor over them, 

2} The confirmation of the supreme leadership by oath 
of allegiance may result in discord because of the possibility that 
every faction would swear allegiance to a different person* and then 
warfare would break out among them, 

3) The position of governing judge does not come by an 

oath of allegiance* and so the supreme leadership should be likewise, 

4) The Imam is the deputy of Cod anti of His Messenger, 
so his [rightful] succession should not Ik: coniirmcd unless by a state- 
ment of God anti of His Messenger, 

I ) — a. The answer lo the first point is that it would be 
refuted by every witness and every governor. 14 


'* 1, react; [Law istawla 1 skawkatuKu]; T: [a tv ifitawlat diawkatulm]* MS Garret! 
9B9Iib and MS Garrett ?S3B; [aw iitiiwta 1 H-shawkitiha], ibis being the reading 
preferred. 

11 l.c., il may Ik speculated, chat Baydawi starts ironically ‘.hat no witness would 
dare ro report othmviif, and no governor would ever admit it to be otherwise- 
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2) a. For the second the answer is that discord would 
be avoided if preference were given to those who were the most 
learned, the most pious, and die most senior, and to someone very 
close to the Messenger. 

y[— a. For the third the answer is that the principle [of 
an oath of allegiance] should be prohibited, especially when the land 
is without an imam, 

4)-a. For the fourth the answer would he to ask 4 why 
would it not be admissible that either a 'choice 1 by the people or 
some indi vidua fs ‘demonstration' uf outstanding personal capability 
should constitute hath the 'disclosure 1, that ihis person was to be the 
imam and deputy to God Most High and His Messenger, and tint 
'proof' that it was he. 

Mdiani says; L 472 : T 231, MS 24 Ik 1 2 

Topic 3: Criteria to k mi in appointing an lornm 

a. The people of the nation are in agreement tlrat a prtktlama- 
[ion of God, and a proclamation of Lhc Messenger of God, and a 
proclamation of the previous imam supporting the supreme leader- 
ship of a given person would each be independent reasons [sup* 
porting] him. that is., for the confirmation of his supreme leadership, 

b. Nevertheless, there is some difference over whether 

3 . the people should swear allegiance to a person who has been 
prepared for the supreme leadership, or whether 

2. an L 47 '£ individual who has been prepared for the 
supreme leadership should take control aggressively by his acute mas* 
tery over the principles of Islam. 

a] Our [Sunni Ashabrah] colleagues, loyal to eustom ami 
community, and Che Mu'tazilah affirm both of these alternatives,, that 
is, [they would support] both candidates for the supreme leadership. 

| This is] because the objective of the supreme leadership would come 
about through each of these individuals. Indeed, the purpose of 
appointing an imam is to prevent the harm that is preventable only 
by the appointment of an imam, and this would come about through 
[hem both, so the supreme leadership of both of them certainly 
would be valid. 

b) 'i'he Zaydiyah hold that any intelligent Fatimid who would 
go out with his sword and claim the supreme leadership would 
become die [rightful] imam, 
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c) But the Imamryah alisokuiely rejected that [notion); that 
is, the Imarniy&h rejected MS 242a appointment oi the imam 
either by oath of allegiance of the people of die nation, or by one^s 
taking control through his acute mastery, or by the claim of an indi- 
vidual so described, equally whether that person had been prepared 
for it or not. Moreover, they held that the supreme leadership should 
be confirmed only by a proclamation from God Most High, or from 
the Messenger* or from the previous imam. The [Imamiyah] [pre- 
sented an argument supporting that position with the four points 
[Baydawij* our author* has set forth, 

1) The people who swear allegiance have no jurisdiction 
over the allairs of other individuals in Lhe populace, even with the 
least of them, so how could they place someone else in control over 
the whole nation, Indeed, for one who has no jurisdiction over the 
least matter with the least of die people, how wouhl it be possible 
for him to grant jurisdiction to someone else over the whole nation? 

2) The confirmation of supreme leadership by oath of 
allegiance might result in discord, because of the possibility chat every 
faction would swear allegiance to a different individual, and then 
every Faction would claim preference for their Imam, and warfare 
would break out among them (hat would lead to atrocities and 
injuries, 

3) The position of governing judge does nor come by the 
oath of allegiance, so all the more the position of supreme leader- 
ship should not come by it, for indeed the supreme leadership is 
greater than the judgeship, 

4} The Imam is the deputy of God, and of His Messenger, 
so his [rightful] succession would be confirmed only by a procla- 
mation of God* or by a ppoclamaiion of His Messenger. This is 
because an appointment as deputy for some other person never 
occurs except by tin: permission of dial ocher person, 

1) — a. The answer to the first point is that it would be 
refuted both by a witness and by a governor. Indeed, a witness would 
not be empowered with jurisdiction in the matter witnessed, while 
a governor would be empowered with jurisdiction by his word of 
testimony, even if the judgment (i.e., of his confirmation] should be 
against him. 

2}-a. To the second the answer is that we do not grant 
that the situation, ay they Said, may lead to discord because of the 
probability that each faction would swear allegiance to a different 
individual and then warfare would break Out among them. Our 
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position i s that discord would be avoided by preferring the most 
learned;, most pious, most senior, Etnd the one closest to the Messenger 
of God, as the Companions preferred Abu Bakr over Sa'd ibn 
'Ubadah. 

3)-a. To the third poinr the answer is a rejection of (he 
principle [of swearing an oath of allegiance]. We T 232 do not 
grant that the position of governing judge does not tome by the 
oath of allegiance. Indeed, an appointment that would set a person 
in a position, of governing control is ixrrmissible when there is ait 
imam, and especially when the country would be without an imam. 
Indeed, L 474 rite position of an administrator of the law may 
be obtained by anyone worthy of the judgeship, by the oath of all tv 
giance to him by the people of the country. 

4^-a. To the fourth point the answer is that we grant 
that a deputy of God Most High and of His Messenger MS 242b 
would receive no authorization except by permission of God Most 
High and by permission of His Messenger. But then, why would it 
not be admissible that either a choice by the people or the demon- 
stration of outstanding personal capability by an individual who had 
been prepared for the supreme leadership should constitute both ‘dis- 
closure’ of the fact that that individual qualified for the supreme 
leadership was to be the imam, deputy of God and of His Messenger, 
and the ‘proof 3 sign that he was t3ie imam, the deputy of God and 
of Hi.* Messenger? 

Bay eta wi said: L 474, T 232 

Topic 4a: '7 Jit: rightful Imam after the the Prophet Abu Bah in 
&01M doctrine 

a. The Shi' ah disagreed with the (ISunni] Muslim majority [over 
the evidence for Abu Bakr as the rightful imam after Che Prophet] 
but [Abu Bata] is the one indicated [fat that post] for a number of 
reasons, K ' 


Attesting to tin: continuing live intercut. within western scholarship in the ques- 
tion of from which line is the rightful successor to the Prophet and the develop- 
ment of ihe majority apd minority official answers ro this question there are two 
studies which ihoroughly review ihe evidence and appear to lean slightly in oppo- 
site directions in judging tls weight. Wiltrrd MadcLnng , 'L book, Tht Succhsivr to 
Muhammad, a Study of tht Earfy CaliftfuUt. (London and New York: Cambridge L-rtivcraiy 
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1. There is the statement of the Most High: 

l The promise of God is to those among you faithful in believing 
And long active in the practice of good deeds; 

Them He will make His representatives in the land, 

Just as 1 1c had deputized others before you„ M [£> 24; jfnj 
So, chose who received the promise of being appointed to be Ills 
representatives in the land and to have j»wct would ije either 
a) £ Ali and those who governed after him, or 
bj Abu fiakr and those after him. The first alternative is 
invalid by 7 consemiis, so the seeond is elearly indie ated. 

2. There is the statement of the Most High, 

“You shall be called out against a people having great strength, 
and [eitherj you will kill them or take their surrender.” 46:15] 
So the Claimant to whom disobedience was forbidden was not 
Muhammad, because of the statement of the Most High; “Tell diem, 
“You will never follow after usf” [0,4ft: 15] !Nor was it £ Ali, because 
he did not wage war against disbelievers in the days of his caliphate; 
nor was if anyone who governed after him, by the consensus [of 
scholars], Therefore, someone before ['All] is clearly indicated. 

3. [Abu Bakr] succeeded [Muhaininad] in leading the prayer 
rite during the clays of [ihe Prophet's] illness, and [Muhammad] did 
not remove turn, fso his role as successor in leading the prayer rite 
continued after Muhammad's death. 1 ' And since his role as succes- 
sor was Confirmed in [the prayer rite] it was further confirmed id 
Other matters, since no one objected by saying that there w : as a dis- 
tinction |i.e., in significance between the functions]. 


Press, J 9971 supports (he Shf ah position in faior of c A3i. Asma AT^iruLkliu at ttie 
University of Noire Darur, ill her arttde, ''In Pmise if the {laliph&: Re-creating 
Hisrrthy Ihijfll liar Vl;iii;lifjib T-litcralyrt 71 , ill ttii-" ffttrmntriyrltil Jr.iifiAOi pj Aftf/il* futit SiwiiitA. 
vcl. St, iki. .1, (Aug., 1 iFftij, pp, [33] _ 35fi, smm to supposi die Sunni poKLiiiHi in 
fkvor of Abu. Bakr. Her Mudy is on how the et>ntc.\scinfi buoni. and Shi f aii artpi- 
memi. were formulated in relation to each other. Each side learned from ch* 1 Mhfr’i 
statements that gained a popular response. and eiu-h skk- developed new deb^iing 
propositions similar lo ihuse of their opponents but courlcrpo^Lng them 

p VVilferd Modelling (op- cix., pp- 24 - 25 ) recounts the story of Abu Bsikr's being 
aikrd i rt Jsad the- prayer rite tor the Prnphee Abu Haiti was ahsc:nr wheel the 
Proph ci first di retted thal he he asked, so the requ«l was changed <o be H Uinar, 
but H Umar refused Lo proceed while Abu Bakr could do It. Ewntiuiliy Abu Bakr 
did it hut (he Prophet was somewhat displeased with the pr-rfurnuiitre. Madt-lun^ 
sui^escs thnL she inlcrpretatiuni of this story is thar the Prophet was not usin^ bis 
Order lo Abu bake merely to demonstrate his cbcuce of Abu Baib as his successor, 
But then, this imerpreialioti is in contradiction. to ihe Sunni position. 
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4, There is the statement of the Prophet: "The rightful suc- 
cession to governance after rite will last thirty years; after that it will 
become a dominance by tyrant." Ih I'hc succession [to governance] 
of the two elder statemen [he,, Abu Batr and ‘Umar] was thirteen 
years in Length, and the succession of TlLhman was twelve years, 
and the succession ol c Ali was five years. This is dear proof that the 
succession of she first four Imams was rightful, God’s pleasure be 
upon them all. 

5. The people of the nation had been in consensus on the 
supreme leadership of one of three persons, namely, Abu Bakr. 'All 
and ‘Abbas. The ease' 9 for the leadership of both c Ali anti ‘Abbas 
was invalidated, so the case for [Abu Bakr'*] supreme leadership was 
clearly seen lo prevail. This is a famous consensus, and it is men- 
tioned in the books of biographies and histories. The ease for die 
supreme leadership of (he other two was invalidated because, if the 
right [1 o the leadership] should have been assigned to one of those 
two, then he [who was given the right] would have challenged Abu 
Bakr, disputing with him and displaying the argument for himself 
[as rightful contender], and he would have defeated [Abu Bakr]. 30 
But [this contender] would have had no pleasure in his own suc- 
cession to power, for indeed, to take pleasure in doing wrong is itself 
an act of wrongdoing.'' 1 


H Hadith, |at-khi[aTah talVJi thAlathurt sanah thLinirrus vasif ba"cfci dhatik rnutkan 
‘a^u^aii], {&} Tlaer flrel p4H a|jjWiiis 10 Ih ijj a gertetic form and is indexed in 
Wensiuck’4 Flandbvuk under “Imam-- there are three prophet khalila 1 *, then comes 
the 'kingdom.’” While Wensinds translates the last word | muLkj ^ yoner- 

LraHy it is iho idea of 'domination 1 , which Ls distinct from the idea of ‘rightful slh> 
cession" [khilafab]. Locaied in iljtiriK Aba J)aud, :db$utina, ff+(>45 +647: [Ithilsfat 
ai-nu hQwaii thalathdn sanah, LhuriiiiM yu'atti Allah -.lI-t: l.lLiJ-l matt 

[b} Tho second part of this quotation was not located in the form Baydnwi uses. 
This second part evocation fnilii die Pkophet is perhaps enhanced (iy moving eiuse 
to rhe Lifarai settle: H . , .after that [the succession] will become a dorninatioii by 
fang power! 1 * 

iU I- and T omk ''ai^unieriT'’ [qpwl] hoe, while Mb Garrcu JWiyHb and Garrett 
283B- include- ll. 

w L alcine of sources used reach, -‘and defc-ated him. 1 ' fwa-qihara ‘alayhi] 

:| Around the turn of the 13th Nth zcnluries of the Common Era. Baydawi 
'vrites here aliout a "famous consensus' (his fifth point, above) that had come to 
ruisL among L ltLe people of the Elation . , . on die supreme leadership . . and tic 
includes "Abbas among thn three Considered as. most worthy contenders. We believe 
PvofeHcr Afsaruddin (op. ch., pp. 341-343' is writing L^r ibe same (hin^ when she 
writes of ’“Maiiirtjfcaining the Community; Appeasement and GoLiscdLdao&n.'" However, 
she does mot mention "Abbas as one of those beinfj considered in the approach to 
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Now, an objection has been raised that the right to thr succes- 
sion belonged to ‘M, but th^t be disclaimed it out of "godly fearV' :;: 
Our jBaydawi^] position [in reply to this objection] would be l fl- 
ask how that could he! [I'or *Ali| was a man of the utmost bravery 
and vigor, Fatima h the Radiant with her high status was his wife, 
and moul of the leaders L +75 of the Quraysb and their notables 
were with him, such as al-Ffasau and al-Hu$ayn. 3 * And. al-'Abbas^ 4 
with his high rank, indeed said. “Stretch forth your hand (hr me to 
swear allegiance to you, so that men may say, 'The uncle of the 
Messenger of ( Joel swore allegiance to his nephew 1 , anti then no two 
people will ever have a difference over you,” Al-Zubayr also, with 
his outstanding bravery, drew forth Ins sword and said, “I am not 
pleased with the succession of Abu BaLi'. 11 Abu Sufyan also. Chief of 
Makkah and Head of the Banu Umayyah, said, <: Are you, O Banu 
‘Abd Manaf, pleased that a man of Taytrf-' will govern over you?” 
But together with the Madijian followers Abu Bakr challenged 
them 2 * 5 and prevented them from having the succession. And Abu 
Bakr [then] was old ant! w^ak, humble but healthy, without much 
wraith and having few supporters. 


a oinsensuH. i/ing after ihe ucLual succession had been decided, due people still 
were arguing the relative ‘nghdulness' of that succession. J'he quality most biqhly 
valued among (he people as an indicator of true leadership was "ttstf rit^. Afsaruddin 
points out that Ibn HLmbal quite early had drawn attention to the importuned of 
merit' in this regard, artd this quality finally was given the (op plrtce in Lite MudiiVi 
puljliu's estimation, iih-tr Writes (IieiI by tin- early 1 llh century lhj& consensus was 
I i 1 1 d'i iii ami quoit-s a hi- opinion of "Ahrl rt.l-.tjj.hii aLKa^lrfbidi. {d. 1(137) that ibc 

fitst. Sour orthodox caliphs were in their historical order because of their ‘merit. 1 ', an 
“the most excellent of men after the Messenger. 1 Baghdadi was stating what lie 
btfcvrd was the consensus of syuiad thinkers Oil this topic, the “[Ahl Al^uflrtah]," 
T atone adds, “of discord 1 ’ Tfilnah]. 

il Al-Hasan And al^Hustiyii, the iwft sons of l A3i tbn Ay TaJib by Fatlmah, 
daugliccr of the Prophel, Both oiv considered as rightful claimants to the caliphate 
by chr ShTah. 

AJ-‘ Abbas tbn 'Abd aE-MuLtalib ihn Hashim. was an uncle of the Prophet. 

J ‘ Thai is, Abu Bakr. L has omitted ‘‘TavTni'': T react, “'Tayni 1 '. and MS Garrett 
989Hb and Garrett 283B read. ‘Taymi." ' 

See the expLnalorv glosses in Isthbani's Commentary om tins ptiasage from 
MS UartOH 939Ha. 
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Isfahan! says: L 475, T 232, MS 242b:3 

T i'pii 4a: The rigkifui Imam qfttt ska tht Prophet: Aha Bakr m 
Sutmi dwtrirv 

a, The Shi'ah disagreed with the Muslim majority [over whether 
Abu Bakr was the rightiiiJ Imam afitr the Messengttr of God]. They 
maintain that the lightfuL Imam after the Messenger of find should 

be m 

Otir Author has mentioned five of the reasons which indicate that 
the righilul Imam after the Messenger of God should be Abu Bakr. 
1. There k the statement of the Most High: 

'‘The promise of God is to those among you faithful in believing 
and. tong active in die practice of good deeds; 

Them He will make His representatives in the land, 
just as He had deputized others before them. 

For them He will make a place for their religion 
(hat He has approved for (hem: 

In exchange For the Tearfulness in which they had lived 
lie will give them sure security, [as He says], 

‘They will be giving their worship to Me [alone], 

Nor will they associate any other with Me. 

Those j still | disbelieving after that, 

Will be [known as] insolent liber! mes,'” [Q. 24:55] 

God who is most high and praiseworthy promised ’to a group of 
the Companions 1 that Hr certainly would make them His represen- 
tatives in the land and assuredly He would make them strong, [The 
promise] is indicated by His statement ‘to those among you'. So die 
group of the Companions who were given the promise would have 
been cither 

a) 'Alt and those who assumed the command alter him, 
such as Mu'awiyah, and Yazid and Marwan, or 

b) Abu Bakr and chose who assumed die command after 
him, who were the three caliphs, ‘Umar, 'Lthmau and "All, God's 
favor be with them all. 

(a) The former of the two interpretations* 1 — namely, that 
those who were promised the succession and power to rule were e Ali 
and those who governed after him, — is invalid by the consensus [of 
scholars.], Wc hold that it is invalid because the caliphate of the lour 
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[who did scrvc| was valid, but the caliphate of Mu f awiyah, Yazkl 
and Marian was invalid, for they were tyrant kings, not rightful 
successors [of the Prophet J. But the Shi c ah hold that [our interpre- 
tation] is- invalid because Mifawiyah, Yazid and Marwan were not 
among those 'who believed and did what is right 1 , 

[by Therefore, the second [i.e..., of (he two interpretations] is 
clearly shown as die right one, namely, that those who were promised 
the succession and power to rule [as the leading men of the land] 
were Abu Tiakr and the three caliphs who followed him. So, it is a 
certainty that the rightful Tmam alter the Messenger of God was 
Abu Baku T 233 

2, [Again] there is the state inent of the Most High; 

Tell those who are left of the Arabs, ‘You will he called out 
against a people of great courage, [either] you will kill them or take 
their surrender. Jf you obey, then God will pay you a handsome 
reward, L 47 f> but if you turn back, as you turned back before, 
then He will punish you severely.”' [Q 4B:T6] 

Now, the Claimant to whom disobedience was forbidden was not 
Muhammad, because of the statement of the Most High just pre- 
ceding thi<i verse, ‘Those left behind when you go out' 7 to win the 
spoils of war will say, 'Let us follow you', as they wanted to make 
a substitution for die statement of Godir Tell them. Ton will never 
follow after us; God has said this to you previously. 1 ” [Q 49:15"] 
Thus, [God's] statement, 2 * “You will never follow after us”, is an 
indication that the Messenger of God prohibited them from follow- 
ing him, s<] it would not be admissible that he would call them out 
“against a people of great courage", otherwise, there would be a 
contradiction. MS 243a 

c Ali was not [the Claimant to whom disobedience was forbidden}, 
because Cod Most High said in describing those who were tailed 
upon, “You will kill them or take their surrender 1 ' \ and c AJi certainly 
did not fight disbelievers in the Hays of his caliphate. Nor was the 


” Here and in the previous Qudan quwatkvn, the MS quotes only two or three 
beginning worth, ilts-n inserts "lIu: verse" and skips the rest cf the verse to thr- ocsl 
pari of (he commentary. 

a L, fulltnved by T, uddi ffa-5ii-ytiquluna\, mistakenly ctmtinuiiig ^vith die QyirVu 
quotation. MS Garrett 909Ha elides par! erf (be Qiir’an verst’ [48:15] :ind COfllinues, 
[fa-qaoiuhu]. 
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Claimant to whom disobedience was foibidden anyone who domi- 
nated as leader after c AJi, by the consensus [of scholars] and by M 
reason of (hr lac I there was no call from [lbe.se leaders] to the desert 
Arabs. There lore, it is clearly shown that the Claimant to whom 
disobedience was forbidden was someone who was belore 'Ali and 
after the Frophet- 

Furthcrmore, God liad made obedience to the Claimant who gaw 
the call an obligation because of His statement; “If you oIjcy, then 
God will pay yon a handsome reward, but if you turn back, as you 
turned back before, then Fie will punish you severely, ” [Q 48:16] 
So, if obedience to him was a duty,, then his Caliphate was rightful, 
and the implication from this is that the rightful Imam after the 
Messenger of God was Abu Bakr. 

3. The Prophet appointed Abu Bakr to be his successor in 
leading the prayer rite in the days of his illness, and his. appoint- 
ment as successor in leading the prayer rite is confirmed by valid 
tradition. Furthermore, the Prophet did not remove Abu Bakr from 
being fits successor in leading the prayer riie, and so, Abu Bakr con- 
tinned as. successor to the Prophet in leading the ptavet rite after 
his, death. Since the succession of Abu Bake in leading the prayer 
rile after his death had been confirmed, his succession after the 
Prophet's death was further confirmed in matters (tlhcr ih&n the 
prayer rite, because no one raised an objection by saying a distinc- 
tion should be made. 

4. There is the statement of the Prophet: tF The rightful suc- 
cession to governance after me will last thirty yea is] after that it will 
become a dominance by tyranlT This dearly indicates that the right- 
ful succession was. that of the first four Imams, and that those after 
them were [merely] dominating men, not Caliphs of the Succession. 

5. The people ol" the nation had i>een iti agreement upon the 
supreme leadership of one of three persons, namely, Abu Bakr, c Ali, 
and al- 'Abbas, God be pleased with them all. The case lor die 
supreme leadership of 5 A!i and ai-'Abbas was invalidated, so the case 
for the supreme leadership of Abu Bakr was clearly seen to prevail. 
This [agreement by] consensus upon the- supreme leadership Iwing 
one of (he three persons is famous and is mentioned in the books 


L and T read, [vafilqani wa-ii-'addmj; MS G -arret! 9S9Ha reads-, fwifilqan li- 
'adam], 
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□I' biographies and histories, The cast for the supreme leadership of 
'AJi a ii.fl al*' Abbas was invalidated because, if the supreme leader- 
ship should have belonged by right to either of these two, then he 
with the right to it would have challenged Abu Bakr, and would 
have disputed with him in that matter* displaying* 0 his argument 
against Abu Bakr [and defeating him],, but he would rot have taken 
any pleasure iit his own supreme leadership. I< 477 However, both 
( Ali and al-Abbas had been pleased with the supreme leadership of 
Abu Bakr. and they l>otli swore allegiance to him, If the supreme 
Leadership of Abu Ehakr had not been by right, then [their swearing 
allegiance to him] would have been a deed of wrongdoing, anti they 
would not have been pleased with it, for to take pleasure in wrong- 
doing would be an act of w-ixmgdoing. So, it is established that the 
righiful supreme leader alter the Messenger was Abu Bakr. 

An objection has been raised that the supreme fcadership belonged 
by right to ‘Ali, except chat he disclaimed his right out of 1 godly 
fear for his own welfare. MS 243b Now. our (orthodox Sunni) 
position then is to ask how can 'godly fear" be imagined to bear 
upon the right of \Ali, when he himself had the utmost courage and 
vigor* when Fatima h the Radiant with her high rank* her great sla- 
nts and glorious relationship [i.e., as daughter of Muhammad, the 
Prophet] was ihe wife of ‘Ali* and when most of rite leaders of 
Quraysh and their notables* such as abHasao and ahHuaayn and 
al-* Abbas, were with ‘Alii® Moreover, al-" Abbas, with his high posi- 
tion, said to r A3i, “Stretch forth your hand for me to swear alle- 
giance to you, so that the people may say. The Messenger of God’s 
uncle swore allegiance to Ins nephew 1 , and no two people will ever 
disagree over you." And al-Zubayr ibn al -‘Awam, with his out- 
standing courage* pulled out Ids sword and said. T am not pleased 
with [lie Succession of Abu Bakr." And Abu Sufyan, Chief of Makkah 
and Head of the Banu Umayyah said, ' l O Banu *Abd Manaf. are 
you pleased that ]a man of] Taym will govern you?"- meaning Abu 
Bakr* for Abu Bakr was of the tribe of Taym ibn Murrah, Then 
Abu Sufyan said> “Ky Cod T I will certainly fill the valley with [my 
armies ofl horses anti men.” 


1 Reading [a^hara], as in ihr MS* A1S G-amell 909Ha arttl ] hi T liu? [^’] 
Eicik'i ihe rimiinguiHhitL^ tloi in rhe two words jki rhi.s line, [j 1i4ira.hu] And 
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Rut, together with the Madman followers, Abu B-akr challenged 
them all and prevented them from obtaining the succession to gov- 
ernance. For they were seeking the supreme leadership, and had 
said, “Let there be a governor from our parry and a governor from 
your party.” Furthermore. Abu Rakr was [then] old and weak, hum- 
ble but healthy > without much wealth and having few supporters, 
Therefore, it was known that * All's oath of allegiance to Abu Bakr 
was only an act of approving consent, because [ c Ali] was the fore- 
most of the Companions in learning and excellent qualities, and he 
was the closest male relative of all the people to the Messenger of 
God. 


fiaydawi said: L 477, T 233 

Topic 4b; The nghtftd Imam qfkr the Pmftk’L *Ah r in Shush doettm 

a. The Shi'ah have presented their argument for the supreme 
leadership of f A3i on die basis of a number rtf points. 31 


11 Srr the ntrtr- At the close of Eayriaiin^s pryacmatinn pf (he case for Abu llaltr. 
Here Raydawi sets out to prc'x.mt objectively lii^ Shi'-ah opponents argument rc-j^and- 
ing the rightful successor to the Prophet. As mentioned earlier, he is writing at 
atwut the end of the seventh Eslamir century /thirteenth century tsf the Common. 
Era, wftetea* the a.ciual [iiiaunale sLiecesdon wt'E decided long before, in Lite firsL 
Islam k century/sevetuh of the Gammon Era. The hi^tury of the development of 
the Succession is treated lit the Etupt-itipMrfi# yj f,.ky/ under t*o an ides, “jniam&h 1 ’ 1 
by WLlferd M.L-Heluncr. envenng the ’rheological and judicial theory', and ■ , KhaJifah’ , 1 
whlrh mvrrK L MiKtory of tin* Institution of the Caliphate 1 by f>, Sourdef ^’■‘Iri 
Polmcal Thcniy^ by A.K.S. [jmbepti, 3-'Jn IsLamm Mystidjin’ by F, etc Jong, and 
4- d ln the Sudanese Mahdiyva 1 by P.M. TluLt. 

In Baydawi’s test there tire succinct outlines of the points- of the Sunni and Shi'-iih 
Opposing ^Tpmtnu, each with their supporting reasons, as these trad been farmu* 
latcd over the centuries. We see live disputants flat oontrailxcions of caeh other 
regarding bLslorioal events and stamncnirf. Thus, any approach to mloTprelauoii 
might exdrtc con trovers) 1 , even, currently. We observe Uiat much energy and man- 
power have been spent in working out settlements by negotiation and by force, and 
history cannot be relived or rcwiittcn. Baydaivi attempts to provide interpretive 
insight for mass public opinion, knowing well that the process must be generations 
long The continued piuducliuil of modem scImJarly works on this subject demon- 
strates the attractive feamirrg and tcachiitt; power that is 1-u.tent in these materials, 
Study of the "iroamace’ rebecs directly to iheoriKing on the best forms of "Islamic 
government 7 , WLlferd Maddunj speaks of this in the En-1’2 article mentioned above 

’|p. 1 ] 

'“Bask: in modernist thinking on the imarn-fite and Islamic government is thr 
emphasis on govern mem by consultation [shuraj and on election as the sole way 
of establishing the imam. These principles a-ie viewed as [he tmits uliich disrin- 
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I. There is the statement of l lie Most High: 

'Nevertheless, yuiir source of neighborly protection 3 " is God, and 
His Messenger, and (hose who having confessed their belief, main- 
tain the prayer rite and contribute to charity; they art the ones who 
kneel and bo w down. 3 * [Q 5:55] 

Thus, what is meant by “'source of neighborly protection" is cither 

a) one’s ally, or 

b) one’s executive trustee, and no other, in order to narrow 
the scope [of the term]. T 234 

The first alternative meaning is invalid, because there is nothing 
to specify what the alliance is for the person mentioned; so, it must 
he the second alternative. 

Therefore, it is established that the believing person who is so 
described [in the Qur'an] is worthy to have executive control in the 
affairs of the Muslims. Moreover, the commentators have stated that, 
die person meant by it is \AJl ihn Ahi TaUb- This was because while 
he was performing the prayer die a man came to him with a prob- 
lem, whereupon [ f Ali] gave him his seal ring while he was in the 
act of kneeling and bowing down, and the only one having the right 
to cake such eaceei.il ive action would be ihe imarn, $o T it is t?stab“ 
hshed that he is the imam. 

Also closely related to [this evidence] is the Prophet’s saying: 

L 'He for whom l have been executive trustee, now shall have c Ali 
as his executive trustee/’ 33 


ftubbed tine rt^hieuLvs caliphate of the R^tiktun litjm tlw despotism of die later 
caliphate.” 

M Queuing from die ankle* u Mawly' 1 , in Eu-L-2, v. G:&?4 f[, by AJ. Wmnd 
and Patricia Crone, "the meaning of [mawlaj, fw] u linked [wala 5 ] 

(“pL-oxlrniiyri Let aiicrliter poncm, .■JjniJajJj.' known aa [mawlaj , H The re-lationihip 
may be one of equality nr nd" hirrjLUJLliiy. The mot meaning of [wall] thus uIeIlkIcs 

pttmmity,, and by derivanioii, power and protection. In ihr Qur’an and Tradition, 
rhi-ic jirr: two o( the term [nrawls* — wait], referring ro the superior of two 

partis in a rctauoTuhjp: as IU10f*trusteed]elpCi\ and as IjQtd. may supply syn- 
onyms for ’'trustee' 1 that (would include warden, executor, guardian, etc.. and for 
^helper 1 ' ih-Li would include kinsman, friend. illy, etc. In the relationship of inequal- 
ity, the lesser parly would be a client of some sort to- the superior parly. Quoting 
the same article further, “Since non-Arabs could only enter this society as client*, 
[rnnwla 1 ] came to be synonymous wllIi non-Arab Muslim. 1 ” 

' Hadith, indexed by AJ. Wen snick in A Handbook of En rfr MufiarmnaJas Twditi&t 
[under '’'Alf’j and in fii-Mifjarn ■•U-Mufit/trfc fi-Aififi ai-flfttiik jk-JWdatt [under mawlaj- 
Located in &ii*i±tti /ta xKitijak, MijqaddimaJi, l ] ; 1 2 1 . [,477:22 [Man kuntu mawlShu 

fa- T ASt mawtllvu]. 
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2. There is ific statement of the Prophet: 

^You will haw the same mEe in relation to me as did Aaron iti 
relation to Moses.” 54 Aaron was [Mosss ! j deputy, according to the 
God's word: 

"Moses said L 478 to his brother Aaron, Be deputy lor me 
with my people,*” [0,7:142] [and Aaron did so,] but he died before 
[Moses]. 

3. There is the statement of the Prophet, referring to f Ali ? 

"Greet the Commander of the Faithful," 1 and he took [ ,: Ali] by 

the hand, raying, “This man shall be my successor among you after 
my death, so listen to him and give obedience.”® 

4. The people of the nation were in consensus upon the fact 
that the supreme leadership shook! be held by one of three leading 
individuals, [namely, ab c Abbas, Abu Bakr and ‘AliJ. The ease for 
the imamate of both Abu Bakr and al.-' Abbas was invalidated herau&e 
it has been established that die imam 

a) must be blameless, and 
bj must he specified by an authoritative text™ 
and neither of these two tnen had the necessary blamelessness or 
the witness of an authoritative text, by the consensus [of scholars], 
Thus ihe case for the supreme leadership of < Ali became clear, 8, 
br ft must l>e assumed that the Messenger of God would have 
made an authoritative statement indicating a particular supreme 
leader a) tn order to complete the matter of firmly establishing the 
religion, and b) out of concern for the people of the nation. But 


M Haduti, i [ k r.l r;< r/rj in WeCSindi 1 ’* Harlrfbmk and al-Mitfam d-MyfakfSi. L +77:^3 
| . Villa niinrj hi'-rrutiidtai HarQn min Musa], Located in /r.« Muquclriimiib. 

ll:U5, in & slightly varied Form [A-La tarda" an takrma. minni bi-man/ilat Hariri 
min Musa 1 ?], 

33 Hndith, not found indexed diher in Wen slacks H&xibwk or iu /it-Attfpm a i- 
.Vfttjtmtas, tIuu li^. lIio major collecrioiiH of rhe soundest traditions. Possibly ir unav 
be grouped dill jiiatiy others yndrr a category, e.g. from ihc Haa&wk. "Imams 
must he obeyed," and, '‘Who obeys the Imam ohcys Muhammad.’" Or, Lr may be 
ti.iiod in crjJiftotions of specifically SJTah hadidi. L 47B:2-!-i [SalljmG ^ala" Amir 
al-mu/minTn . . . had ha khallfad likum lm'da. mawd ki-asni^u wa-atTu Lahuj. 

"" T: fan al-imam nvajib alAsmab wa-mansusan *alayh]; L is die same except 
with an ermoroualy kLscrLL'd ne£ alive ps] j i l the second phrase; MS Garrett 
and MS Garrett 2?53b are ihe same with only a di^hl vanaJtum: laJ-iTrifun yajita ?ul 
yakOn wsjib aU'ijnwh ws.-ati yakttn nian^flsai) ‘a|ayh|. 

,J ITtis ShL'ah interpretation of die 'famous cotucewuh' comrarticls ihai of the 
Sunni party. Sec the mile in pnini 5 of Baydawi’s earJier presentation (if ihe Sunni 
tiT^rurrierit on the nphtful imam SuOtCSSiOh, 
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[the Prophet] made no pronouncement for anyone besides Abu Ba kr 38 
and 'Ali, by the consensus [of scholars j. [The Prophet’s | reference 
could not properly have been to Abu Bakr; otherwise, for ft he 
Prophet] to plat e the leader's authority strictly on die basis of an 
oath of allegiance would have been an act of disobedience, so it 
became clear Jiat the pronouncement was for c Ali, 

ft. *AJi was the most favored person alter the Messenger of 

frOth 

a) This is true because it is an established fad based on 
sound traditions that the statement of the Mtust. High in a narrative 
passage,— " [Come, let us call together - , .] our people and your peo- 
ple", [Q. —is intended as a reference to ‘Ah. There is no doubt 
that he would not ht: identically the same as Muhammad, but what 
was meant is either that [*Ali] was functioning in [Muhammad’s] 
role, or thai he was the nearest of all ihe people to him; and who- 
ever was such a person would lie the moat favored of mankind after 
[Muhammad], 

b) j/ITiat c AJt was die inusr favored person] is true, more- 
over, because [ c Aii| was the most learned of the Companions, since 
he was the most widely reputed of them in integrity ami astuteness A' 
he was more active in planning and deliberation than they, and his 
insistence upon learning was gteaier, Fui-thermore, the Messenger's 
attention to counseling and training him was more comprehensive 
a ltd intensive, and he was foremost in the skills of the divine sci- 
ences, both in the iuudamcrtal principles and in their corollary 
branches. So most branches of the Mutakallimun refer to him, and 
their fundamental principles are ascribed to his doctrine, Philosophers 
magnify him to the highest extreme, and the Islamic lawyers accept 
his. opinion. 

The Prophet said: “Your l>c$f legal mind is 'AIL ” 40 


* L:? vowdlrd as [Uhayyi]; in T and in hfahajii’s text in L: Abu Bukr. 

^ fhradirLjy! [dshkardhunt xak^an], Ttw sources used vary , In the Haydawt tevi: 
L, T and MS Garreti-VahudA 3tHJI read, fasbwklahuiri|; whi,Ur MS Garret! 
and MM Garrelt 283 H read, [dikraliunii], hi thi.- fefabam bki, quoting Haydawi: 
ri T, the MS, MS. Garrett and MS Garrett -Yahuda 44tKJ read, [ask- 

harakvm]- 

M Hadirh, indexed Lit al-SftijxiK <r L-Mufahras as a generic savm? with varying 
pronominal suffixes: (aqdakuml, [aqdana], located in -SiiAaiT Ibn \fn.jah. Mnqaddimah 
II; -SirM at-Ht^han, Tahir Surat 2:7; and Musnad lb ffcmbt^ 3; LI 3. L 47tf:17 
'Aft], 
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0 ) [And] there are also many traditions* such as the Tradition 
of the Bird 11 and the Tradition of i.h r Battle of] Khaybar,” that 
have been passed along as testimony to [ L Aia| as “most favored pci- 
son, 11 and the most favored should be the supreme leader. 

|Baydawi continues]: L 47 B, 1 234 

b. Responses by the. Sunni. i — regarding ike Shtah (irgwnmt 

1, a. The answer to their first point is that a general indu- 
siveness of the divine support is not to be granted; and that the use 
of a plural predicate with t3*c singular subject is unfeasible; but rather, 
the ancaning is “thosr appropriately named wilb Him,” 

2, -a. The answer to their second point is that its whole mean- 
ing is the relationship and kinship between the brothers [Moses and 
Aaron] . 

3, a. The answer to their third point is dial these reported 
details are E tell her continuously transmitted , nor arc they acceptable 
to us as being sound, so they may not be raised as an argument 
against us. 

4, -a. To their fourth point the answer is that we grant neither 
the necessity for blamelessntss [in an imam], nor the necessity for 
an authoritative pronouncement, nor the lack of such a pronounce- 
ment in the case of Abu Bakr. 

5, --a. To their fifth point the answer is that it would have been 
more suitable to assign the whole matter to those who had been 
divinely authorized to decide. 

b.-a. To their sixth point the answer is that it may be coun- 
tered by one like it. 


^ HjijLiJi, poorly Indued,. linind via the index in Ibrahim Musa d-Zanjanrs 
f Afp?id al imotmyfih^ when il is riicd as being in die collections of Anas ihn \lalik 
and iL-TLrmidhi. The saying was located in Suhih ai Tyanidhi.. Manaqib, U I’iiSDri , and 
it tells- how the Prophet, preparing to eat a cooled fowl, prayed Cod to bring God's 
hr:sl loved person to rat it with him, whereupon < Ali came by anti ate with him. 
L 478:17 [hadth id-tayr}. 

il Had! tin indexed, and located in Sctkti Mdsn, Jihstid, #532: retold in L. Vrccia 
Vsglieifs article , “Kiuiybar”, Lrt binI-2- At the battle uf Khuybar after previuus 
attacks had failed, Muhammad entrusted the srandard to L AJi h “a man who lows 
God and His Prophet,, and whom Cud and His Prophet W 1 ; vkLory wah finally 
gained, parLly through ait example of ^Ali's grcaL physical strength. L -176 : L 7 
[liadilh K}iayhiii.r|. 
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c, Responses itgitydbtg the 3Wi argument 

1. Tile evidence for the superiority or L 179 Abu Bakr is 
[God’s] word: 

"The Gwl-fearing person avoids [the hire]; he is one who brings 
forth his money and is purified in almsgiving . . r [O 92: 17-16] 

2. Now, dLe person tnetiTit by [this statement] would l>e either 
Abu Bakr Or ‘Ali, by the consensus [of scholars] t but the latter is 
kept back because of [GocTs] continuing statement: 

“But not to anyone would he give favor to be repaid*, except 
out of worshipful desire," [Q. 92: 19-20] [This is] because *AIi grew 
up in the Prophet’s" religious training and with his financial aid, 
and that is ‘'a favor to be repaid-’’ 44 

3. [Further evidence is dial] whoever is truly devout is most 
honorable with God and moat favored, according to the word of 
fGodJ : 

“Indeed,, the one most honorable among you with God is the one 
who is most God-fearing among you’\ [Q +9:1 3] when taken together 
with the Prophet's statement: 

“The sun has neither risen nor has it set on anyone, — besides the 
prophets and the messengers,-- who is more favored than Abu Bakr. J ’ 4i 
And again there is the Prophet’s word referring to Abu Bakr 
and ‘Umar: 

“Those two arc duel tains of the [whole] adult populace of the 
Garden, except for the prophets and messengers.” 16 

Isfahan! says: L 479, T 231, MS 243b 

Topic 4b: 'Ike right fid Imam afl? r the Prophet' C A$ in Shiah doctrine 


a, The Shhah have presented their argument for the supreme 
leadership of ‘AIL on the basis of a number of points, of which 
[BaydawdJ our author lias set. forth six. 

u MS CJitiTtiU 959Hb alone of sources used names (he antecedent, "the Profilers 1 , 
[taitnyal ilI nabs] . instead of uslri^ merely the relative pronoun "hisT 

H L Oitoiltttl c3k foreftcjin^ sentence bea^inhlft wIlIl "[This isl because "Ali , . 

11 Hadith, mcU.'XHl arid Located in .SVjimw /rii MajsA.. M LKpriidirnah , 1 1 :!-3x I IX] 
and in Sakik si Timidhi, Mariaqib. L 479:4 [mi tala' at al -shams wa.-ka 

ybaruhac 'ala k ahad ba'da ai-naljiyn wa-al-muraalln afdaE min Abi. Bakr], 

4h Hadilk, indexed, and Located it: Suwon lha Alajah. Miiqml/liinali. 11: 9;j . I l)U; 
and in Sohih al 'Hnwidki. Manar|Lh, #3745 along with the foregoing- hadith. E. 479:5 
fhuma sayyida iihuE ahl aL-]annab tna khala al-n.abi.yn wa-aS-munsalm]. 
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1. There is the statement of God Most High: 

^Nevertheless! your source of neighborly protection will he Gori ? 
and His Messenger, and those who, having confessed their belief, 
maintain ihc prayer rite and coo tribute to charily; they are the ones 
who kneel and bow down," ' [0.5:55: 

The point of the argument based on [this verse] is that the term, 
“source of neighborly protection ■ 

a) may sometimes mean the person most appropriate acid 
most rightful to have executive control, That meaning is demon- 
strated 1) hy the lexical tradition, 2) by an authoritative text, and 
3) by custom ary usage, 

(1) In the Lexical tradition, there is the statement of aJ- 
Mubarrad/' “The source of neighborly protection is the one most 
appropriate lo have executive control." 

(2) In die matter of an authoritative text, there is the 
statement of the Prophet: “A woman who gives herself in marriage 
without the permission of her executive trustee has an invalid mar- 
riage;"^ and by this he meant the one most appropriate to have 
executive control, 

(3} In customary usage, it is said with reference lo the 
Earlier of a woman, or to her brother,, that he is her executive trustee, 
[hat is, the one most appropriate to have executive control in her 
affairs, 

bj And sometimes [the term, “source of neighborly protec- 
tion"',] may mean one who has affection, that is, for others and is 
their helping ally. An example of this meaning is. the statement of 
the Most High: 

"Men and women believers shall be neighborly protectors of each 
other." | y^9:7lj That is, they wall have affection cadi for the other 
and will be [for each other] their helping ally. The term, “source 
of neighborly protect ion”, has not been known in our language to 
ha vo a (hind meaning. Therefore, to summarize, n is established that 
the “source of neighborly protection" means either a) [— b. above] 
one's helping ally, or b) [= a. above] the one most appropriate to 


" Abu aPAhhas Muhammad ibn Yarid ai-Muhairad, 2IQ/S26F-2B6/90O? Ilf 
was a celebrated phitulogisl: in all aspects pf" language and literature. 

41 Hadith, indrved in Wensinck's Handbook as being recorded in Simon Aim Dead, 
Nikah, M LEE; Mauiad d-Dajimi. Nika)], #11; Sshth al-Ttmtidki, Nilotic #] S. L +79; 10 
[ayyirntf itrtfa'iih tiabfiai nafeilul bi-gh*yr idhn wiaJjbs liwiikaijuhii b&tllj- 
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have executive control., and nothing else, in order to reduce the 
extent of the term’s commonality, 

(a; Now, the first alternative meaning [a) here] is invalid 
T 235 because of the lark of anything that .specifies the nature of 
the vidian re’ mentioned m the vensc, because 'neighborly protec- 
tion 3 in the sense df a helping alliance is a commonality among all 
xVfS 244a belie ven, according to what is indicated in the statement 
of the Most High: 

“Men and women believers shall be neighborly protectors of each, 
other/ 3 [0,9:71] 

However, the 'neighborly protection 3 intended in the [other] verse 
f quoted earlier, t.e., Q. 5:55] is not universal among all believers, 
because the term, “nevertheless^ in the verse connotes a limitation 
to those believers described by the qualities mentioned. So. the 'neigh- 
borly protection 1 mentioned in that verse is a special character trail 
[he., a "property 1 ] of [only] some believers, 

(b) Therefore., the second alternative [b; here] is clearly indi- 
cated. namely, that what is meant by “the source of neighborly pro- 
tection 13 is the person mosr appropriate to have executive control 
So T it h established (hac the believer who is described in the verse 
is worthy to liavc executive control in the affairs of the Muslims, 
Now, he who is the most appropriate of all the people to have exec- 
utive control in the affairs of the Muslims would be the Imam. So, 
then, the verse is an authoritative proclamation about (he supreme 
leadership of the believers being described. 

Further, the commentators have stated that the one who is meant 
by [this verse] is 'AIl ibn Abi Talib, may God ennoble his visage, 
L 480 'Hits, was because while lie was performing (he prayer rite 
a man came to him with a problem, whereupon [*Ali] gave [the 
man] his seal ring while he was in the act of kneeling and bowing 
down. So it is established that r Ali is the Imam worthy to have exec- 
utive control Also, close to the intent of this verse is the saying of 
the Prophet; "He for whom I have been executive trustee, now shall 
have ‘Ali as his trustee.”*™ 


|H At this point b&El&ni -shills hi* usage of the word, tu the form [mawtid] , rather 
iPmiu [waif], except in quotations. Our EiTt^ub transfaticn varies according to cFie 
role hebii? discussed: 'executive trusted, un-d ‘source of neighJborfy protection 1 lor 
the ri4e* uf Llie Superior parly to the relationship; and as here lor die interior party 
hi a slowly ilt^oluping historical twitge, ’non-Arab Muslim 1 - -See the article,. '■'Maw];*.” 
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Here [then] is a summary review of due meanings of the term, 
“source of neighborly protection, 11 Sometimes k may mean 1) “the 
most appropriate person [i.e,, to have executive control];” and some- 
time* it may mean 2) “ally” and “helper*; and sometimes it may 
mean 3) “emancipator”, and “emancipated”, and! 4) “neighbor**, and 
0 } “kinsman,, [i.c.. cousin]." 

(1) The meaning, “the most appropriate person”, is demon- 
strated in the [Noble] Bool: and in i he Prophet’s Custom. In the 
Book there is what the Most High has said: 

“For everyone We have provided inheritors of what he has left” 
[Q, 4:3-3] The commentators hold that [God] meant by [this verse] 
those who were the most appropriate and the most worthy (to receive] 
the inheritance. And there is [God's] word: 

“Your persona] abode is the Fire, it is your own trusteeship.” 
[0^57:15] That is, ‘the most appropriate place for you is the Fire', 
according to what the commentators have said. As Idr the Prophet's 
Custom, there is his staiement in some of the [hadilhj collections: 
“A woman who gives herself in marriage without the permission 
of her executive trustee has an invalid marriage.”*' What is meant 
by trustee is 'the one who holds responsibility lor her welfare*, and 
il lhe mosl appropriate person to have executive control in regard to 
her affairs,” 

3) The intended meaning of ‘ally’ and 'helper’ is demon- 
strated in the Book and in poetry. In the Rook there is the Most 
High’s statement: 

“That means God is the 'helping ally 1 of believers, and if means 
disbelievers have no helping ally”, [0,47:11] here [God] meant “a 
protector.” 

As for poetry, there is the saying of aJ-Akbtal;^ 

“So he became her "protector’ from the whole Crowd”, meaning 
that he became her al]y and defender, 

(3j The meaning of "emancipator” and “emancipated”* 
is plain and the use iiy lawyers demonstrates it. 


by Patriciii Crone m Evn-I-2, v. I.V374 IT., where it is cs^Uiried bu-w tht tenn tirtW 
u* (>e syjionymoLis with ,L ncn-Ara!> Muslim." Isfahan's commeniaiy being written 
for ri| AI^Lik iJ-Nasit Muhammad, the Mamluk non* Arab Muslim deader and bis 
culture, the Aamllrd usi^e would be the [trawl* 1 ] form. 

50 Hsdhbn [Mali butuu mawlslm, 

1 Ilacbch, [:LyyM:*i£ imra f ah iu.bahat naJsaha . . ."j. 

1 - Ghiyath ibn Ghawth, [called] aJ-AklUiil, died be- Eure 92/710 
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{4) The meaning of 'neighbor' is shown In the poem by 
a venerable poet of Kilab™ when [the tribe] was dwelling as neigh- 
bor to the | tribe off K.uiayb ibn Varbu^ 54 Here is how he praised 
[K ulayb’s] nelghborli tie ss : 

"From the treasure in His bosom, may God well reward 
[the meet ol ] Kulayb ibn Yaihu\ acid let tJsrir praise increase, 
Blending their souls and ours* MS 244b they bridled 
their mounts, 

For help to their ally, and they bound [ns] into one band 
[all] the horsemen facing danger/’ 

By this [use of Ll [mawla 3 |” the poet] meant his neighboring tribe, 
(5) The meaning of "kinsman” is shown by the statement 
of the Most High, quoting Zakariya, 

“Indeed , 1 have been fearlul lest only kinsmen would Id How me.” 
[he,, in funeral procession] [Q 19:5] 

Another example of this sense is the saying of Ibn c Abbas ibn 
Fudayl ibn ’Albah about Lhe Bani Umayyah: 

"Slowly, slowly, cousins, go slowly now s kinsmen; 

Do not unearth between ns something that [long] has lieen 
buried.” By his expression, 'kinsmen’, lie meant our patrilineal cousins. 

So, now, if you have understood this [discussion] , then we 
shall proceed to say that the term, “source of neighborly prelection"', 
either 1) obviously indicates the 'person who is the most appropri- 
ate',, or 2) h does not. If it should be the first alternative (1), then 
it is necessary to lay the predicate upon it and nothing else, acting 
on what is obvious; but i!" it is the second alternative (2), then it is 
necessary to lay the predicate upon it for |the following] two reasons. 


51 Reading “Mii'amnur at-Kilatri^ a* iwo generic tcrriw, H Mu*aqfimar 7 ' having 
the sense of ''an andcnt one", and die K:Ub bein^ a tribe, Ltlentiricd more fciHv 
as "KHab (b. Rabi'a. b. ‘Amir) [b, Sa'saV. See nrLueEcs, i< Mii I anunar ri by G.H.A. 
JuynbolJ, En-ta, v. 7; 2Sfl, and '"‘.Artur b, $a"saV\ by W. OrskeU, Ei.-h2, v, L+4J. 
Gadwdt mentions various migrsiLmis jmd billed residences of the KiUb. 

■"’ By the conLcttt of the }hm;ki Kulavb evidently refers To a tribe. G Ejevi della 
Vida torninruls in the article. "Kulayb b. KabiV", that i? li- a common enough 
Arabic name, “and clues not SchjI; like a surname." Yarbu' was a tribe in the Taminl 
(fTQUp, ;im| cocild l>F Fitlitf a personal name or a ^entTH.', tribal one. Tin: triljfs of 
KiJab and Vaitup' tbu* may hive Irvrd for a time in ncighUmnK territories of Arabia 
and been remembered hi "poetry as mutually ‘"l^olkL neighbors,” On Kilab -see the 
preceding note; for Yarbir, see tbs article, ’'Malik b. Nuivayra,” [ t , . h. Yarbu’}, by 
Ella I ninciit 11 -Ta»ic™ irs Kri'1-2, w b:2fv? _ 2ti4i- 
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(1) If die unified lemf" is Lisa! [i,e,, without modification] 
and if if has a context that suggests the predication, and something; 
closely united to it that specifies an individual of the type, then the 
predicate should he laid upon it out of regard for rite preference 
that results because of the close union with what specifies it. One 
of the most important traditions is ] spoken] as a context suitthblc for 
interpreting the term, “source of neighborly protection” as “the most 
appropriate person”, this being the Prophet’s saying: 

“Am I not the most appropriate [xrson among you . . 

(2) L 4HS It is difficult lo make the term, “source of 
neighborly protection 11 in the traditional sayings [of Muhammad] 
mean anything other than the “most appropriate person”, so it is 
dearly indicated that tins meaning should be predicated of if, because 
the principle in language is [to use] something that is actually prac- 
ticed, not something that is negated, The difficulty of predicating 
it of anything else is shown by the difficulty of predicating it of “the 
ally”, hecause the sense |of “the most Expropriate person”] is well 
known from the word of the Most High: 

“Men and women believers shall be protectors of one another.” 
[GL 9:7 1] Moreover, it would be impossible to predicate it of “eman- 
cipator” and “emancipated”, or “neighbor” or “kinsman" because 
that would be a falsehood. 

So then if is established that the term, “source of neighborly |>ro- 
tectiou”, has the meaning of “the most appropriate person”, for the’ 
commentators have agreed on the meaning of the Prophet’s saying; 

“Am 1 not (he most appropriate person among you rather than 
yourselves?” as being, “Am T nor die most appropriate person to 
govern you and have executive control of your Etff:drs?” 

Indeed, the implementation of [the Prophet’s | government over 
them would have been more appropriate than the implementation 
of their ywn government over themselves. 1’hat meaning is obvious 
in the usage of rhe term, “the most appropriate person™, in their 
[Shi* ah] doctrine, [as examples]: 


K The Mi reads, pbi-lafy al-nnilitamal]; while U 
G-flr*aiA r aliuJ3 +4E$(i read, jaL-lafz al-muttahacT]. 

’ jfl i ludith. uni located in die indcvL , s of hadith 
quoted. 


T, .MS t.Jarr^cc QftQHa a rut MS 


in itiis or the related fonms as 
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aa) “The child of the deceased! is the most appropri- 
ate prrion for the inheritance; over any others ” ST and 

hbj “The sultan is the truest appropriate person of ali 
the rib&eiis to carry out legal punishments;” and 

cc) '"The husband is the most appropriate person [t.e., 
la be trustee forj his wile/’ and 

rid) “The master is the most appropriate person fi.e., 

i.r> direct] his slave. 

Since ii is established that the meaning of “the source of neigh- 
borly protection” is "the most appropriate person to have executive 
control”, then a summation of this tradition will go batik to the fact 
that thr Prophet’s saying: 

“He for whom 1 have been executive trustee now shall have ‘Ali 
as his executive trustee”, [may also have the meaning] “He for whom 
l was the most appropriate person to have executive control now 
shall have c Ali as the most appropriate person to have executive Con- 
trol over him." And thist fact indicates | f Aii.’s rightful] supreme lead- 
ership, lor indeed, supreme leadership has no other meaning than 
that, 

2- The second [point in the Shriah argument] is that the say- 
ing ol the "Prophet- — “You will have the same role in relation to me 
as T 236 did Aaron in relation to Moses* 3 ® except ihat (here will 
be no prophet after me/ 1 -announced the fact that the role of f Ali 
in elation to the Prophet would be the same as the role of Aaron 
in relation to Moses. And that indicates the lact that all ol' the roles 
established MS 2+5a as belonging to Aaron in relation to Moses 
are thus established as belonging to 4 Ali in relation to the Prophet. 

Moreover, although the term, “role", is not in the form of a gen- 
eral reference, except that wltaL Ik intended by it is a generalization, 
its clear meaning being that his expression, 11 role", is a generic noun, 
valid Tor each of die specified individual examples of roles and valid 
for all of them. 

For this reason it is proper to say that 'A 1 has a role in relation 
to l H : , and the role of l A J is that he has. a family relationship to 
[MT], that he has affection lor him and that he is Isis representative 


Thew: statements snay have been taken from 5hi : ah legal practice or from a 
collection -uf Shi'nh hadith. 

M Hftdlth, [Artta minni bi-maniilat Hansn irmi Mum], fcllcwcdi by an “fxcvpt 
yhsC clause. 
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in all his affairs. So on that account, if we should predicate [‘A’] of 
some roles and not of some others then either [his role] would be 
clearly indicated or it would be made obscure, The first alternative 
necessarily would be impossible for the lack of any clear signification 
being given by the term, and the second alternative also would be 
impossible because of its in elusive ness and lack of useful precision, 
So nothing would remain except to predicate the word of every role, 
This is demonstrated by the saying of the Prophet: “Except that 
there will be no prophet after me," He excluded this role From the 
rest of the roles, and if the term [’rede*] had not referred to all of 
the roles, then the exclusion of [the prophetic roicj would not be 
cleanly successful If the indusiveness of the term is certified and 
correct, it would demonstrate with certainty the correct assignment 
of the supreme leadership to *Ali, because a summary' of the roles 
of Aaron relative to Moses is that he was his deputy L 4ft2 over 
his people during his lifetime, in accordance with the statement of 
the Most High, telling about Aaron: “Be my deputy with my peo- 
pled LQ7-142] 

The deputyship has no meaning other than undertaking (he respon- 
sibility of appointed deputy in whatever aspects of ad mini si ration 
pertained to him. Therefore, if he were deputy to him during bis 
!| Moses 1 ] life, then he ought to be his deputy after his death, assum- 
ing that he survived. Otherwise, it would have been necessary to 
oust [Aaron] due to his antipathy For him> but this would not be 
admissible For prophets. Now, since that is a certainty about Aaron, 
a similar case ought to make it a certainty for l Ali. 

3. For the third fpoim in the Shi'ah argument] there is the 
saying of the Prophet, referring to [‘Ah]: 

"Greet the Commander of the Faithful”'" and he took [ L Ali] by 
the hand saying, "This man shaLI be my Successor among you after 
my death, so Listen to him and give obedience, 11 This is a clear state- 
ment, indicating that the succession after |the Prophet] would belong 

to f AJi. 

4. The fourth [point of the Shi 4 ah argument] is that the peo- 
ple of the nation wore [consensually] agreed upon the supreme lead- 
ership of one or the three leading persons, Abu Jktkr, c ALt and * Abbas. 
The case for the supreme leadership of both Abu Fair and f Abbas 


* Hadith, fSallimfi ^ala' Arm ai-Mu^minm . . not found indr^rd. 
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was invalidated after it was established LhaL the supreme leader nec- 
essarily should he ’’blameless' and should be mentioned ill an author- 
itative pronouncmem, Now, Abu Rakr and 'Abbas did itot have the 
necessary 7 blamclcssne-ss, nor were they mentioned in an authorita- 
tive pronouncement, by the consensus [of scholars]. Therefore the 
case for i|ie supreme leadership of 'AJi was clearly indicated. 

5, The fifth [point in the Shiah argximent] is that the Mes- 
senger had the obligation Lo make an authoritative pronouiicmem 
MS 245b of the supreme leadership of a definite person a) in order 
to complete Lbe matter of firmly establishing rhe religion and bj out 
of concern for the people. 

It is gene rally known from the biography of the Prophet that he 
had a kind consideration for the people like that of a father in rela- 
tion to his children - for He had said: ll T will be to you only as a 
father is to his child”,' 111, — and that he carefully guided them in, par- 
ticular details like the things involved in supplying their daily wants , 
and that when he would go on a trip out of M&dinah for a short 
time lie would appoint a deputy who would take responsibility for 
the welfare of the Muslims. With this as his practice, how then would 
he neglecL his people by not guiding them lo one who would under- 
take the responsibility for their welfare, rhis being the grandest of 
endeavors, and the most useful and most widely beneficial? So there 
was no alternative to his proceeding to make a formal announce- 
ment as to the person who would undertake the responsibility for 
their welfare after him. 

However, by the consensus [of scholars] no announcement or his 
mentioned anyone except Abu Ruhr arid ‘AJi. But liis [final] announce- 
ment would not have been for Abu Bakr, because if he had made 
it for Abu Lkikr, then lor him to base such an important matter 
merely on an oath of allegiance would have been an act of disobe- 
dience. So it became clear that his | final] announcement was for 4 Ali, 

6. The sixth [point in the Shi l ah argument) is that L Ali was 
the most favored of mankind after the Messenger of God. 

a) [This is true, because] it has been established on the 
basis of sound traditions that the statement of (lie Most High in a 
narrative passage, — 


f11 Hajflnh, nm tocaccd in Wciiiiuck’s Hmdhsek. L 4 B"2: 1 3 — |lrmama ana Sakum 
mixhla al-wilid li-w“iladihi| Iskdiani hen. - says this tomes from the Phjphct’s ftHgr&phy 
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“Tdi them, L Come, let us call together our sons and your sons, 
our women and your women along with ourselves and yourselves,'" 
LQ3:(iij is intended as a reference to L AJi, Now, there ts no doubt 
iltac *Ali is not identical with Muhammad himself, but what is meant 
by [the verse] is that *A!i was taking over the leading role of the 
Prophet, iind that c Ali was the nearest of all the people to she 
Messenger it [ God in excellence. That being so, TAIij was the most 
favored of all creation after [Muhammad]. 

bj [This point is true also because] £ Ali was the most learned 
of the Companions, since lie was the mosi widely reputed of them 
in integrity and astuteness, he was more active than they in plan- 
ning and deliberation, and his insistence upon learning was greater, 
furthermore, the Messenger's attention to counseling and training 
[ r ALE] was very comprehensive find intensive. And [ c Ali] was fort^ 
most in the skills of the divine sciences, both their fundamental prin- 
ciples and their corollary branches, so that indeed, most branches 
of the MulakaJlimun refer to him, and their fundamental principles 
are attributed to him. Philosophers esteem him most highly, and the 
lawyers of Islam accept bis opinion. 

The Prop her had said: “Your best legal snind is 'Ali."'' 1 and fof 
•course] tire 'best legal mind 1 would be the most learned in all the 
Eteeded kinds of knowledge, 

c) [This point is true because] in addition, many traditions 
have appeared witnessing to the fact that ^AJi is the most favored 
person, 

1] The Tradition of the Bind is one of them. In this nar- 
ration, a cooked fowl had been presented to [Muhammad] and then 
lie said, “O God. bring me whoever of all creation is your most 
beloved person so that hr: may eat with me", whereupon 4 Ali came 
and ate with him. 62 T 237 Now, the one most beloved by God 
would be lie for whom God desired an increased reward, and there 
is nothing in that fact to indicate that fAli] was more favored than 
the Prophet and the angels, merely because [Muhammad] had saEd, 
^Bring to me MS 246a whoever of all creation is your most 
beloved person.” OF course, the one who was brought lo die Prophet 
had to bu someone other than the Prophet, So, it is an i.£ be had 
said, i£ . . , whoever of all creation is your most beloved person — other 


4-1 TIadith, See note in Baydawi’s curt'&pandmg tesi, 

rjariLch *I"Tayr. See men m nay-rla^i’.'? eorresporidintf tevt. 
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than myself.” And bis saying., "so that he may eat with me,” may 
lx* assumed io be, “bring me whoever of all creEidon is your most 
beloved person- -of those who eat —so that he may cal with me.” 
And of course, angels do not eat. But if we should assume that the 
[prayer for a dinner guest J had a universal application, the fad that 
j| was made specific in relation to the Prophet and the angels does 
not imply that it should he made specific in relation to any others 
than they. 

2 ) The Tradition of [die Battle of] Kfraybar is another 
[story], In it die Prophet had sent Aim Bakr to attack Khaybar and 
he had returned defeated. Then he had sent l Umar in Ills place, 
and he had returned defeated, $0 the Messenger of God became 
angry on that account When it became morning lie went out to 
address all the people, and he had a banner with him- He said, 
"Today for sure I will give the banner to a man who loves God 
and His Messenger, and whom God and His Messenger loves, one 
who will persistently he on the attack, not retreatingl”^ So the men 
of the early Emigrants came before him |i.c., to volunteer]. Then 
the Prophet asked, "Where is "Ali?" ll was reported that he had a 
distressful inflammation in huth eyes. [So Muhammad brought him 
out] and he put spittle in Ids eyes. Then he lianded die banner to 
him. T hat [story] demonstrates that the charactcrisdes by which [ £ Alij 
had been described were missing in whoever had preceded, and so 
he was more excellent than rhe two of them. Therefore, the impli- 
cation b that he way more excellent than. all die Companions, and 
so the most excellent one ought to be the supreme leader. 

[Isfahan! continues]; I. 4&3;2l, T 237; 10, MS 24fia:9 

b, Raponsti by the iwircij — treading the Shfah argument 

3. -a. The answer in the first point is that we ji.e., Sunnis and 
AshaTrah] do not grant that the intended meaning of “the sou ice 
of neighborly protection” is “the most appropriate person to have 
executive control.” Why would it noL be admissible that what is 
meant by it would be the "helping allyi 131 The [Shiah | doctrine is 
that "protection 1 has the meaning of a ‘helping alliance 1 in general, 
while the protection in the verse !<„> 5:5ft} is something particular. 


rt1 I Lirliih KhayW. See note in the corresponding Bayd&wi text. 
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Our [Sunni] position is that we do not grant that ‘protection with 
i he meaning of 4 helping alliance’ ins somclhing general, [. 484 It 
is general only when it is annexed to a plural that i$. not made par- 
ticular by specifying adjective^ as in the statement of tlie Most High: 
“Men and women believers art protectors of each ullier,” ^9:71J 
But if it is annexed to a plural llial is made particular by specify- 
ing adjectives, as in the verse upon which the argument is based, 
then it is amt general. On this basis, there is no prohibition against 
protection — that h limited to God and His Messenger and to the 
believers who are specified by the adjectives mentioned in ihe verne - 
as being protection in the sense of a helping alliance,, which would 
be specific protection, not general protection, without there being 
any incompatibility between the two verses mentioned. 

Furthermore, if it should be granted that 'protection 1 in the verse 
would have the sense of ‘executive control 1 * then to predicate a plural 
of ait individual subject would be unfeasible, but rather what would 
be meant by “those who confessed their belief ” would be ‘Ali and 
those appropriately named with him. 

As for the saying of the Prophet, “He for whom 1 have been 
trustee, now shall have ( A!i as his trustee,” [this had Lib J belongs to 
the category of [traditions] with single authorities. Ibu Abi Daud 
and Abu llatim al-Razi“ and others of the traditionists have dis- 
credited it, MS 246b And even if the soundness of i his tradition 
should be granted, we still do not grant the soundness of arguing 
by it lor the supreme leadership of "Ali. 

The [Shriah] doctrine is thai the term, “source of neighborly pro- 
tection^, bears the meaning, LL thc most appropriate person.” |But] 
our position is that wt do not f*rant that “the most appropriate per- 
son" has the meaning “most favored”* or that “source of neighborly 
protection” means “most excellent”; neither of them will occur with 
the meaning of the other, since Tone of the two should occur with 
the meaning oE (he other, then it would be valid Ebr each one of 
them lg he combined with whatever the other was combined with, 
but that is not the case. 

Indeed, it is valid to say, “Person A is more favored than person 
B”, but it is not valid to say, “Person A is a source of neighborly 


fHl Abu Haum jJ-Bssii, Ahrend ibn Eiamdan, d- 933-4, early Isna'ili Theolo- 
gian. Set S.M. Slum's article on him m En-J-2, v. l:L£5- 
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protection more I him is person B.” And even if lliere should be 
granted the possibility of giving to die ^source of neighborly protect 
[ion* the meaning of the 'must appropriate*, ncverthelesa we still 
would not grant the necessity for predicating |thc role of "protec- 
tion 1 ] upon [the role of "most appropriate*], And even if there should 
he granted the necessity to predicate the term “source of neighborly 
protection" in the tradition upon “the most favored”* nevertheless 
we still would not grant that the meaning of “the most appropriate 
person” would he “the most appropriate person to have executive 
control” over them. Rather, it is possible that what is meant by it 
is “more appropriate for them in their aftcction for him and their 
exaltation of him.” But nci thcr of the rwn meanings is preferable to 
the other. 

2,-a. The answer to the second point is chat it would hot be 
valid to draw an inference by it from the standpoint of its doctu 
mentary support. And even if the validity of the documentary sup- 
port should be granted absolutely, nevertheless* we still would not 
gram that [MuhacnmatT'sl saying: “You will have the same role in 
relation to me as did Aaron with Moses”, would include every role 
that Aaron had in relation to Moses. For among the totality of roles 
that Aaron had in relation to Moses is the fact shat he was a brother 
to Moses in family kinship and a partner with him in prophet hood, 
but that has not been established for 4 Ali, 

a) Regarding (he [Shi 4 ah] position that the role is the name 
of a genus suitable for all roles and for each one taken by itself, our 
position is that we do not grant that the name of I he genus, when 
stripped of defining factors, such as the insertion of the definite arti- 
cle or a negative particle, would have general reference. Rather, it 
is of the kind of unrestricted nouns that may be properly used for 
each individual of the genus by way of substitution, not that it would 
apply*" to each one by itself, as with the plural lorm, otherwise their 
would remain no difference L 4ftp between the unrestricted and 
the general. It is obvious that the meaning of [the hadith] is a com- 
parison of 4 AH to Aaron in brotherhood and kinship- And even if a 
generalisation of the roles should be granted, we still would nut grant 


The scribe L, [al L 4J34:2.T| Lnsct^d vf writing [myt.a.iia'ivilrii'i}., inadver- 
tently wrote [mubayyinan] then aLEfiinprcrl m oQITfict k by merely aritliii^ |wdlan], 
bul ilif* painl5 below the “lui^ ,uui ike “ya 5 ’ 1 wure not changed ro br abnw thoF*‘ 
Icctrrv 
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that one of the roles of Aaron in relation to Moses was his right lo 
be his successor after him, in order to matte the implication that the 
same thing was within the right of *Alh 

b) Regarding the [Shi* ah] doctrine that [Aaron] was ihc 
deputy for | Moses] over the people while [Moses] was alive, our 
[Sunni | position is that we do not grant that; but rather, [Aaron | 
was partner to [Moses] in she prophethood, and the partner is 
different from the deputy. To make one of the two partners deputy 
to the other would not be belter than the reverse. The statement of 
the Most High, quoting [Moses]: 1L Be deputy for me with my peo- 
ple", [Qw:Il2| means for Aaron to do his utmost and give his great- 
est care in undertaking the welfare of his people, as it was in the 
performance of Moses. But as to whether [Aaron] was T 23B [for- 
mally] appointed as deputy to [Mioses] merely by his statement, no, 
[Aaron] was not. For, if the one appointed as deputy to a person 
by f that person's] Own statement, should not, in his turn, be able 
to appoint a deputy |for himself]. MS 247a then he would not 
have the right to occupy his place in administration, 

c) Moreover, since Aaron was a partner of [Moses] in the 
prophethood, he had that fright to L oreupv jhis own deputized] place 
in administration], even though Moses did not [formally] appoint 
him as his deputy. And even if it should be granted that [MosesJ 
had [formally] appointed [Aaron] as deputy in has lifetime, never- 
theless we still would not grant the necessity of [Aaron’s] appoint- 
ment as successor to [Moses] after his death, for indeed. [Moses'] 
statement, “Be deputy for me”, does not have in it a formula of 
inclusive ness whereby it would require [Aaron's] being a deputy in 
every period of time. And for this reason, even if [Moses] had [for- 
mally! appointed bint to be deputy agent in his lifetime over his 
affairs, that still tlore; not imply any continuance of [Aaron's] appoint- 
ment as deputy anti successor for him after [Moses'] death. 

Moreover, if [Aaron] was not required to lx. 1 a deputy in every 
period of time, then his not being deputy during some of the lime — 
and that being due lo the scarcity of evidence in the terminology 
[of the tradition] for his appointment as deputy during [the lime 
period in question] — would not be a forfeiture [of his case]. Tt would 
be as if lie should be explicitly appointed as deputy in some admin- 
istrative acts and not in others, and indeed, that would be no for- 
feiture, not being his by deputization. If there should be no forfeiture, 
then there would be no alienation [i.c., of his case]. But, even if it 
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should be granted that that would he a forfeiture for- him, never- 
theless it would he a shortcoming lor him only if he did not already 
hold 3 . more excellent rank ? higher than the appointment a* suo 
ressor, iltis being his partnership m the prophethood. 

3. -a. The answer to the third point [in the ShTah argument] 
is that these historical notices have not been repeated continuously 
[down through history] and they arc not valid in our judgment, so 
they may not -stand as arguments against us. 

4. -a. The answer to the fourth point [in the Shiloh argument] 
is that we certainly do not grant the necessity of blamelessncss jfor 
the supreme leader nor do we grant the necessity of |his] being 
announced iti an authoritative test, nor do we grant that an announce- 
ment in an authoritative text is lacking in the ease of Abu Bakt\ 

5. -a. The answer to the fifth point [in the Shi'ah argument | 
j$ that entrusting the [whole] manor 10 persons [who would be nat- 
urally] responsible Tor it probably would have been more reliable 
with those persons than it would be [to rely on] an announcement 
by an authoritative text on the supreme leadership of some person 
precisely identified. 

6. a. The answer to the sixth point [in the Shi'ah argument] 
is that the pnjofs you [disputants for the Slh^ah] have presented to 
prove tbal Wli was more favored arc countered by evidence demon- 
strating that it was Abu Rakr who was more favored. 

Cr Rr.tfumr'f- regarding the Stititti argument 

1. The proof of the superiority of Abu Bake is the word of 
[God]: 

"The { h;d-fearing person avoids [the Fire]; he is one who brings 
forth his money and is purified in almsgiving,” [0^92:17-18] The 
person meant by this verse would be either Abu Bakr or 'AJi, by 
the consensus [of scholars], 

2, The second alternative, namely, that the peison meant L ■lSfi 
by it h VAli, is rejected because God Most High, in describing the 
God-fearing, declared in His [extended] statement, T , , Me is one 
who brings Ibrdi his money arid th purified in almsgiving, and there 
is no one to whom he owes the repayment of a favor „ . J\ [£>92:18 
19] "Ali is not described by the flatter | two verses> 

a) because there is no agreement about 4 Ali that he brought 
his money and was purified in almsgiving* and 

bj because ^ Alt grew tip in the Prophet's religious training 
and with Ids financial aid, and that would be a 'favor to lx- repaid’. 
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Now, if thr ‘'most God-fearing" should not mean ‘All, then it clearly 
means Abu Bakr, and so Abu Bakr MS 247b would be (be “most 
God-fearing person.” And whoever was the most ‘God-fearing 1 would 
be i he most noble’, because of the statement of the Most High; 
“Indeed, [he one 'most noble among you* with God is the one ‘most 
God-fearing among you,”' [^49:13] And whoever is "most noble 1 
would he the "most favored’ with God; therefore, Abu Bakr is the 
'most favored', 

3. Moreover, there is what the Prophet has said: “The sun has 
not risen nor has it set on anyone, aside from the prophets, and the 
messengers, who is more favored than Abu Bakr."® This indeed 
demonstrates that there is no one more favored than Abu Bake so 
‘Ali would not be more favored than Ahu Bakr. And if "Ah is not 
'more favored 1 than Abu Bakr, then cither 

a) he would be ‘equal in favor 1 to Abn Bakr, or 

b) Abu Bakr would be "more favored' than 'All, may God 
be pleased with them both, Tine first alternative is rejected by the 
consensus |of scholars], so the second alternative is clearly indicated 
[as true], 

4, Further, there is [the Prophet's] statement referring to Abu 
Bakr ant] ‘Umar, “Those two arc chieftains of the [whole] adult 
populace of the Garden, except lor the prophets and I hr messengers. 1 "* 7 

5„ And [there arc further sayings of the Prophet] : 

“Lei Abu Bakr lead the prayer rite for the people,"* 1 Having [Abu 
BakrJ go forward to pie side in the prayer rile, which is the must 
favored of the worship riles, demonstrates that he was the one most 
favored, 

And when Abu Bakr was mentioned jn Ins presence [the Prophet] 
said; 

“Where is there anyone like Ahu Bakr? 

The people treated me as a liar; 


w Uadijh, [tttfn jaJa^E aJ-shaitvs iva-U gha rubai) Sec (hf roll eoce in (he Raydawi 
text portion. 

■ Hadilh, L -186:10 [hiuMa sayyidsa LuiLluL ah] dL-jannah]. .See the- full note in 
tbiv Baydawi test portiim. 

'■* Hadith, T.. 4GB: L 1 jli-ya’umm aL-nas Ahu Bakr], WeiiEtnck's Handbook lists 
mullijjlf hadiths authorizing Abu Bakr to Lead the prayers both in Muhammad’s 
abscnct ami ,»[ his last illiW&S, Tsfahtm-i dr*:* not specify which taln^cn-y this rjuo 
iaricM.ii is Emm.. 
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but lie believed me and put his. laith in me; 
he married rne to his daughter, and equipped me by his wealth; 
he was a comfort to rut in himself, and 
he fought hard beside me in the fearful hour. 5 5 Rq 
G- [Finally], there is what 'Ali said: 

"Thr best of men afj.fr the prophets is Abu Bakr, then 'Umar.” 70 
Baydawi said: L 486, T 23& 


Topic 5: The exctUcnte of tfa 

a. We should praise [the Companions] and turn away from abuse 
of them, 

God Moat High spoke highly of them in many places, including 
these; 

1. “Those who stepped out in advance, they arc first”, [Q. 
SHOO] and 

2. "’God will not bring shame On the FiOphet, 

nor on those who believed with him”;, [Q^ 66:8] and 

3. Those who are with him are severe with disbelievers, 
but merciful with one another.” [£} 48:29] 

b. The Prophet said; “[Do not abuse my Companions'] 

1. If any of you could fill the world with gold, 

still it would not reach the value of one of [my Companions], 
nor even half [the value] ,” 71 And 

2, "My Companions arc like the stars; 
by whichever one you seek guidance, 

you will be guided tightly 11 /' and MS 248a 


>H H adult, L 4ftf*:13 JWa-ayna mithLa Abi Hahr? kafLhdHabaELi. al-nas, wa.- 
sudd«c|ari iva-amana bi], Noe locatc'd in Weraindi's Handbook. 

™ 'J"he MS adds, “then |rt* to wtift is after theml, God is [rtcwl understanding.’ 
Haduh, 1- 4Bfrl8 [|« tasubbu a^3ta]-“|kw aiifaqa ah&dukuin rualji’a at- 
a.TnJ dhaliaban. Jam yabtugh muddan ahindiihum niffohui]. Note that Haydawrg 
quotation omits the Car^t Hirer words, tliai identity ihe baditb. li may br grouped 
in VVenHLEKk'i Handbook with “It it prnhibiled to slight— ^ with cilatl-rms ti>: Sahib 
al-Bakhari, 62 S’rtda'il Ashab al-Nabs. j; and Hakih Mmh m, 44- Fadn'i^ al-^atiiabah, 
221 - 222 . 

M Ha-chib, L 4436: L 9 jAstaabi ka-al-niijum bL-ayyibim iqtadaytum ihtadaylLun). 
Not Located in Wciuinck's Handbook. 
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J. “O God, O Ct>d, far my Companion^ sake after me,, 
l>o not single them out for anyone*? harmlul purpose. 
Whoever loves, them, and then loves me, I will love; 
Whoever hates them, and then hates me, 1 will hate/* 
Whoever wrongs them, has already wronged me, and 
so has wronged God„ and 

Whoever wrongs God'* is near to his own {death] seizure, 1 ’ 1,K 

c. Ihe verbal attacks [i.e,, against the Companions] that have 
been transmitted 

ate subject to different constructions and interpretations, 
and sis addition [these attacks] do not equal what has been received 
praising their virtues and telling of their deeds. 

d. [Baydawi’s Prayer] 

May God enrich us by rite friendly affection of them all, 
and to their way of life may He let us comply/ ; 

May He prevent us from following those who stray; and 
[May He] raise us oti the Day of Judgment 

among the numbers of L 4U7 those being led 
by His inclusive and kindly favor Tf: 
and by His wonderful generosity . 

[God] is indeed One who is listening/* 

One who will answer! 

[END OF BOOK 3 EN BA YD A WES TEXT] 


L alcuic of sources used omits "^lil-lL E (in ictum] will hate them 1 ' (uhghiHiahimn.j. 

’’ L aJunr adds. “and His Mcsanger , 11 

” Te*cs vary: J.: [ynsliik ;im akhdliuh]; T: fyfishik yiilshadh]; MS Ciatrert 
[ynshik an yndrtiadhhu [P]. ihe M$i vunhste an yaTihiKtli [?]. 

' f ' H:i<tiih n J, 4f-t4i: I'iH J] [Allah Allah ft ashshi la [aUnkhldnhum ltVdf gbaratjat^ 
man ahahhahunri la-yuhibhimi nbibhmhum ]. Net loralrrl for r>main in UViuipfk’i 
Haaib^d May he dasjvrd as: ^Muhammad's Il>w- of thr dted as bdng in Sttiiik 
a ! TumiAAi, 46-MarLaqib, Sfl. 

L's itjtt is corrupted: [ja € alan2 AiluEb bthim w^£ttuttnbi I in|; T: fjl'aJani Allah 
Ei-iiadyahitii niutLitH*l£i]; MS Garrett &fiyHh and MS Garnet 2J53E do nm repeat 
“Allah” in tins statement, 

M I Acid MS Garrett 283, E: [bi-fo<fliEiii d-'ajiim wa-faydifti d- c ajrtlm] while L 
i^wprjia the adjectives. MS Gan tit [bi-Jad.hlu aI- E smJm wa-rrtassifti al- 

haai'm]. 

31 T adds. ! ‘Wbo is near 1 ' [qarib]. 
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rsfabani says: L 487, T 238/9, MS 247b 

lopk 5: 7 he Gtzeilaux qf the Companions 

a, Wc should praise all the Companions r A the Messenger f>f God 
and turn away from abuse of them. 

We iyussf think well qf them all, 

and forsake bigotry anti hatred for some of them 
as being different from others; 

Wc must give up excessive love for some of them 
as a way leading to defamation of others 
and detracting from such; because 

God lias spoken with commendation of (hem [all] in many places, 
including these: 

] . "Those who stepped out in advance, they are first 
the Meccan emigrants and die Madman allies”, |Q_9:KKJ| and 
2. “On the great day God will not shame the Prophet, 
nor those who hehtrvcd with him"', [Q bb;8] 

3- “'Fhose wirb [ilie Prophet] are severe with dts.be Lie vers, 
but merciful with one another, 
you will see them kneeling and bowing down, 
seeking Cavor and acceptance with God", IQ, 48:23] and 
4. “God was very pleased with the [early] believers 
as they were swearing allegiance to you [the Prophet j 
under the tree." [Q 48:18] 

b, Moreover, the Messenger of God praised them for striving hard 
in their alliance with [him], the Messenger of God, [sometimes] by 
their figliling arid [sometimes] by spending their money. He used IO 
say: 

1. "Do not abuse my Companions! 

If any of yon could fill the world with gold, 

still it would not reach the value of out of them", 1111 and 

2. "My Companions arc like the stars; 
by whichever one yon seek guidance, 
you will he guided rightly”,® 1 and 


w Hindi Lh, L 4ft7;10 PS lysultbij a$l,i.iibi law ftiifaqa tihAthiVuirl iTmlS.' d-aj^ 
dbaiialmn. — ] tafotuini quores (he tfosi three wr>rtb ihai iefornily (he ftadilh. Sec nols 
for rtic Baydawi etsrsrospondi wW. 

Rl HfldirJi, L 4-87: 1 1 k^-aJsiujUm] , See note for Bada^-i's con'espomi,- 

ing text. 
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3, w O God O God. for my Companions 9 take: alter rat, 

Do not single them out lor anyone’s harmful purpose. 
Whoever love.s them, and then loves me, I will love; 
Whoever hates them, and then hates me, I will hate; 
Whoever wrongs them has already wronged me, and 
Whoever wrongs me has already wronged Chid, and 
Whoever wrongs God, is near to his own [death] seizure.' 1 ® 2 

c. Therefore, how could it be right 

for anyone believing in God and the Messenger of God 
to hale someone described by these attributes? 

'lire verbal attacks on die Companions dial have been transmitted, 
— assuming they are historically valid, — 
are subject to diHerent constructions and interpretations: 
and in addition, they arc not equal with what has been received 
extolling their virtues, recounting their good deeds 
and their praiseworthy lives, 

d. [Bay dawn's Prayer with Scripture] 

May God enrich us by the friendly aflection of them all, 

And to their way of life” may He let us comply. 

May lie prevent us from following those who stray, and 
[May He] raise us up on judgment Day 
*\ „ . Among those favored of God, — ^ 

The prophets, and irtrOplr of truth, 

The martyrs, and people of virtue; — 

Oh, they will be excellent companions! 91 [Qur’an 4:69] 

|K\1> OK KOOK 3 IN ISKAHANI’5 <K JMMKNTARY, AND K.NI) 0>' H1F. 
TOTAL WORK.) 


^ Haith. L4B7;lt I t [Allah Allah IT ji$hiiM J;"i taiiaJdLulhiibLirn tiaVli ghanidan]. 
See not 1 ? Ibr Badawi's corresponding teil, 

r '' : The scribe of L, perhaps unsure of die orthography, left u bUmb space lor the 
word iuul inadvertently omitted to fill it in: “to their rummer of life” MS Garnett 
DS^Jla reads, Pi-budalliom| ai$d T re-iuis-, [li--hudiyhirn|, 
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A uiharilus i consulted: 

Baydawi 'Abd Aliks h, Imt'oR at-Anwar 

i^banani., Alnoor, Physical Tl^ry of the halom 

Frank, Richard. Unrig j and Their A! tributes 

Goichoi^ A.'M. Itxiqtu dt lit Longue Phihtsafihique d'lbn Sins 

Hava, J.G. Tar a id al-Durmoh 

I leer, NkrhnJ&k. Precious Pearl 

bfeliani. Mahmud. Maiatf al-Attzat Strath Tnwalf al-Atmuar 
Jurjaiii, -.‘Alt ibn Muhammad al- Sharif. Kitab al-Ttfrifol 
Saccd Sheikh., M . Pkiiotiary of Muslim Phihsophy 

Wahba, Murid. til- Ada jam ai-Jahafif Vacnbulfur? philflsvphiqut 
Wehr, H;ins. I Jic tit missy of Modem Written Aroint 
Wiitillnfir, Bernard. Dtets&Mtrj o f Schalaitie PMksaptiy 


ALIF 


UdUnt 

influence, causal eHetLiveriesaj Htert efficacy; Frank: 
effect 

mtTathiAir 

L 150:11 Urrr: effective; rausr; WurlJner, efficient 
cause JF effective cause. 

rriuAvhthmyaii 

L ]50:G effectiven£s&. See abo fifrteyah used with Viz* 

abod 

n, lulurc eternity; sb&di adj. without ending 

aroi 

n, past eternity; n&iti adj. without beginning 

fin 

atom of time, 3 “now": moment, instant 

BA j 

basil 

Simple, nt>t COmpOUIld, Ufirarnpliratrid; a tWO - ditnei> 

siortai form T 75:22 [& MS Garreit 989Ha; f. 7 Lb: I; 
{L omits)]: “if divided by two dimensions, [it 

is| a plane surface, or a two-dtniemional form al-soth 
irm al-kanf*; thus^. semantically related to a mat, floor, 
or any flat place; 

fit/ fid fate) 

[. 306:19 die farther continuity; See also al cupab 

hadiyoh 

L 3 11 :22 subsequence 

vk 

tiili fate) 

ihr mtivrquml [of a premise | Wahba, Saced Sheikh: 

THA' 

lAabil 

L FI7 Hirer: ii.talilisiied; Ccrtaid, a Cferlaiisty; Frank: 


friiiJ, eniatent; established ideal reality 
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ihttbiii tfiitkuii 

JlM 

jidak 

ktjaddud 
Jim mufkit} 
jihin ndml 

jLm tu'fmi 
Jism tab'll 

jam* ar v hayfwi 
jr tend* 
miijtinasfik 

jauxthir 'aqRyah 


jmu&ktt d-ghJ'iboh 


jawfkw mtijanq 
at-jud al-iuwnfi 
jut? id Jtitnjuzz.(i > 

HA 1 

hiidd 

Uikiftd 

rmhoddod 

hnmkch 

■fn-Wd 

husSfjLi 

Tnidiaisdoh 

imihaqqiqurL 


ULOSSAMY Ol TERMS 


L334 t-ifhh {kubdUy/ih attribute which affirm* rxtst- 
ente; I leer: suhiiislemGe; frank: reality; W'ebn: certainty 


Saced Sheikh; category of state or possession; cf, 

|ini]k|, See 4 i]so; Wuellner (under category;-: bahrfus 
or natural adjuncts. 

I, 1 78 renewal; YtIeIl itfq<tifdm\ expiration and renewal 
MS 50a body as absolute fi.c,-, as an attraction] 
MS 20a gfi body as something growing [i.e., as 
objectively real) 

I, 14 I, VVahba from Jurjanir 

FnaEht'jfiatical licwly, teaching inode!, !. 238"! i — 13, 
L 2^4 a geometrical teaching body 
L -Mi3::2 1 Welir: i combination of divergent* sep* 
araie citings; 

a joining together; I, 141; cf Goirlton #762: aggre- 
gation 

L 140; Cioichnn L I 5: humugeuciLy 
L 368 intelligible substances; Heer: intellectual sub- 
stances; substantial irtHIrctual things; cf. Wudlnen 
separated substance [under sutxstanct;}, "a created 
Intellectual subsisted being. See spirit”. 

L 2ft5:l6 {under incoaporcnl entities d-mufdnqdk 
substantial bemjp not observable by human sense 
perctpti on; cf Jut] aid [under jay^cr): . . . an abstracted 
substance . , .as die intellect and die soul; of WueHner: 
separated substance, loc. cit„ above, 

L 67; j; 5G6 separate substance; transcendent 
the formative part; i.e., the defining factor 
indivisible atom 


■delianjtalion, delimiting definition, analytical definition 
L 322 analytical definition Ss qabif Ul-U&did ti-intifa* 
at- tor fab Jite) delimiting definition, See aim ra.™ 

L 576 d-jim d-nutdddad til-j&dt, L 375 d mdwd- 
dad- jthe jievcrL limited spheres]]; a defirird system 
[of t be seven orbits | 

morion, movement; morion-change: gradual change 
{a progressive activity) Wuellner: change 
OOCUr, attain to, obtain 

L 534:1 5 Welir: inter, deduce, summarize; to posit 
hypothetically {used to contrast with muflaqfc 
L 67:6 orthodox Muslim investigative scholars 



f}l.nS8ARY OF TP.kMS, 


hi>km ahkilm 


irtufiiiii 
hsyihiyah 
ha}yiz hay^ 


mtrtahngyiz 

tiihiryjuz 

hiss al-rtutshiarik 


KJLV 

mxkhiut 

ikhtifof 
i UtaikAnla 
kk&pg kfnawix? 

mukhappij 

muhhidr 

khqytif 

DAl. 

dam 
tin tar 

muskxttroh 

dhAl 

dhiit 


I 141 

L 209:13, L fi 1:2,7 property, as the prerogative, 
or proper role; Abioor DfLrmanj, 35 3 n. 6 b Zl t Jt. 68— 
property; Frank: S3, n. 1 K — ^:h arnctcrisf i c 
substrate, or locus - substrat C ; {for distinction from:] 
utd w4& iubjecT-suibsirdte' Frank & Heer: substrate 
L 146:23 Wchr; aspect, consideration, relational (or 
other; aspect; 

location, space, place, spatial domain, occupied spuoe; 
Wchr: scope, domain; Juijani: "'With the Mutakafli- 
tnun it is an emptiness estimated |to ex.ksL| that would 
be usref by -ill entity having extension as fi bnrly,. f>r 
not having extension as an atom. Willi tire philoso- 
phers it is the inner surface of a container, that [in 
turn] contacts the outer surface of what is contained, 11 
occupying spac^, having spatial domain 

L 7B occupying space. the occupation of -space, 
having spatial domain; Dhanain: occupying space; 
sense of coordination [set Raydawi’s description]; 
usually translated ’common sense'. &$ the sensus com- 
munis; Saeed Sheikh: common sense "it combines 
all the forms -of the sensible objects received through 
the five external senses”; Wahbah omit!; the phrase, 
See also: al-qthmh ai-mushtarikah 


Webr: mixture, blend; an amalgam 
L 3(13:5 difference: variation (cf, iajd.J&u{\ 

L Hilt: 15 muiukhnikkd expanding., expanded 
mukhitosaiah property, distinguishing property 
agent of spcciiicadon 

chosen, fr«Jy cbt*srn, freedom of choice; See also 
Jtfil rnukktar 

imagination; constructive imagination 


inferential proof demonstration, proof demonstration, 
inferential proof proof 

argument in a circle, circular argument, |= the 
“vitinus drclc 11 ] 

L 177 circular in nature 


essence; 

with personal pronoun it is "■itself’ or “himself” 
[as with God). 



IH2 


dhaGydt 

Rj'V 

T&ffl 

murajjih 

iarjih 

mqjuh 

maqUhiyati 

ftfjTrt 

irddfih 

tntiTQtt (til-) 

murid 

ZA ] 

STN 

Hidini&I 

rcirotfiittA: 

SHlN 

m uj 'dd fruAoA 

iatfifak (bi-ai-) 
mmhtikuttih 

shdhul 

5 Ad 

jcrfrr ail' mc^W 

.Wdi'.lti'/JFTViiLi'i: 


ULQ5SAKY OP tlftJrfS 

To he disci nguished from mahtyah, the ‘quiddity*, 
which also means ‘essence 1 JP suggests dhat ™ 
‘real essence", 

Set: also Herr’s gitfasiry. 

L 39:22 essential qualities, 


L 2'!>ni :£3 preferable [as being judged more prob- 
able]; Hava: preferable; Wahbah: probable; Wehr: 
preponderant; 
agent of p re ft mice 

idrajtJi bi-la HUtr&jjih deteraiination without a dcicrmim 
mg agent; preference without an agent of preference 
less preferable [as being judged lew; probable] 1. 205; 
23 20b: 1 — ai-rajih gnu m uxt-at-marjuA uxthm 
ambivalence 

descriptive definition, description Set also hadd 
well; the willing intention 

i , 30fi something XV m rcT^ Ebe willed intrnticwi, willed 
objective; 

L 3% one who wills; voluntary cause, willing cause; 
Keen willing 


L !05 3 172 little duration, timespan 


tiuaisut L 60: 1 3 infinite series argument; silstfah 
‘infinite senes' argument, [= the ‘‘endless chain’*] 

L 177 eijudjiLy mmuii'dh a'a-muftiumiaii equality and 
difference 


L 140; Gokhon 303: similitude, similarity 
L 109:4 individualize; individuate 
individuation 

Hirer; analogous [predication], [predication] by analogy 
L 140; Goiehun; conformity;, VVehr: resemblance 
L 402 Herer; the visible wodd = ihahddsh\ and { &km 

iii jJiahddidt ihr qbsrrver, Scene of observation 


L 200 hirst Emanation 

L I5JJ5J7 odgiiibiclng cause; L 153:7 source-; 



GLOSSAfty OF TFT5MS 
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\. ] f>lij 1 Li, L quality of being a sonrfe;, 

L 154:3,11,12 emanation; soutcf of emanation. 
Not in: Wehr, Hava, Wahba, S. Sheikh, Ikcr, Frank 

lasamif 

executive: planning and artion 

tofdfq 

L 323:23 judgmental assent, assertion of commit- 
ment; assent 

ittUik 

1 A 1 3 :4 the prayer rite 

laiausivut 

intellectual conception 

surah muf&ah 

specific form; Wall bah: sLiljBtiuitiaJ form. 

PAD 

r dafah 

9, 23: 3 5,1 ft,. 1 1? annexation, connection, relationship., 
associalkli; I, 233, adjunction, adjoining, 

adjunctive relationship; We hr: sub junction; 

tadUjuf 

L 139:2 related entities 

mudaf 

1. li 44* axJjniTw;d, relisted: L 227:21 [he gnveni- 

]] i u adjujul;, 

mutfaj timhi 

L I4fr that to which another Is adjoined, the delim- 
iting adjunct, 1.. 227:21-23 [here called nwW and 
mawdu c of Ql-mudqfc 

rA 1 

muiabaqah 

L HO; Wchr congruity [geometry], correspondence 

Z;V 

7iiJin 

L 203:23 surmise; Hava: opinion, conjecture; Wah- 
hali.: npinitm; 

‘AYN 

fiiimr 

logical consideration logical formulation, something 
theoretical, a way of saving, “a term for", an expres- 
sion, for; Heer: a menial entity; 

'adam 

iioncyistence 


none ftisteE 1 1 , nanrixistentiai 

Wrfd 

Hter: inhere 

c urU\i 

L 3+0:13 accidental in nature, inherence* accidence 

mtlTtid 

1, 3 75:3 Herr substrate 

‘uhs al-muilmt-ii 1 

L 42:d f. equivalent contrary 

‘aks tif-rltfcpd 

L 42:9 f- contradictory contrary Mb2(Mb:lS gloss 
Wahbah, baeed Sheikh (frtjpi Jiirjaml: contraposition 

'aki n&qid af-thi wT 

contradictory contrary 7 of the second premise 

i ala > ai-tayin 

Set:: 

r im 

See articles f iUah and mkab in Kn-I-2, With jUftkyah 
— cHprlrvc rause. 
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r iim al kulUjH 
H J lunhiili 

™W rwfam 
'inayah 

*qyn tfyan 

al-qyn at-thAbitah 

‘ayy-ana 

kfym - 

FA> 

dforagh d mnUfwahham. 
niufaruj inufariqrti 

mun/asil 

JaW mitkftl&r or, muftfUar 

j&'i&yah 

itffiAlat 

inftaftyal 


GLOSSY OF TERMS 

L 009:7 ((he science of ai kalcim) — 

‘ihe science of [rheological) statement”, 
(often CransisHe^d theology, dialectical theology, 
systematic theology,) 

L 206: 1 0: “namely* a £taw linked to [what is) 
an intcLUj^ibLft,^ scholarship, erudition 
L 358:1S meaning frank 77: determinant cause; 
causal entity or factor- a quiddity 
L 370:4, L 371:2 proper concern (an aspect 
ofC-ocTs knowledge), provident concern, prudent 
concern 

L 5:16, 175:7, 3,30:5, 340:8 material essences: 
Herr: individual essence. tlir concrete; a quid- 
dity 

Jurjani: "a real truth hsqiqah in the presence of 
the All-knowing: it Ls nor externally existent, bm 
rather it is a nonexistent established certainty in 
the bwJei% of God Most High,* Sneed Sheikh: 
^ewnnal essences . , . |in| die world of ideas „ . . 
between God and the material world , . the 
fixed ideas, 

L 109 t&yi.n. abmahiyah ~ individuation. of the 
quiddity: 

‘dd al-icfyin I, 64;22, 65:1 seconding to the 

hyptj thesis 


L 79:7 what ls cslirnutcd to hi" the void 
L 104 transcendent entity, I- 164:15/105:7 
transcendent en titles; Wahba, 4L7: from Juijani, 
“javt^hir rntgarradah c an d~mSdddr ,t incorporeal sub- 
srancial beings 

1j 1 58:5 separable (as accident) 

L 1 29 fT- Voluntary agent, agent who has the 
choice, agent oT choice; Herr Knic agent. J mjani: 
“One fnctfri whom it is appixipnali' that an action 
should iii-siic.” 

L 150:23, 151:9 used with 'iUah = 'effective 
cause 1 , See also mddhiktr 
L 188:2 Eaydawi [Kk 1, Sect- 2, CK % T. L]: 
rot dee}? routed sen sate qualities, (as a blush), 
called ‘passive reflex rr.ic[iflns'; .Sarrd Sheikh: 
"^eusihlt: qu^nics ul things ur persons such ay 
are of transitory nature.” 

L 108:2 EJa.vniawn: deep roofed sensate quali- 
ties, called "affective [reaction producing] qua]- 



OUOHiAHlY GF TERMS’ 


tiifaimt 


QAi 

qebty&t 

[, 'odara, qadara 'ah? 
jMr 

qadsr (id ) 
maqdQr 'nkyhi 
maqduT 

qefftm 

qidam 

misqaddimx 

muqaddumah 

toqdd&tm urn bfafcMAiv 
taqaddin. tya tqjaddud 
iitiqrd* 
aqroA (at--) 

qtL'id ' (at') 

irtqd&b 

taqhd 

af-qwtf td- thank 
qs.u'uamn. 

muqawivtm&t 

mjLstaqlmah 

quw&it 


KAT 

kdhb 


1 145 

ilirs'; Saerd ^lici-ith : ‘wnsihlr qjiditir.H nf things 
such as arc firmly rgtiLed in thfltV* as sweetness 
in honey. 

L 393:5 (Qjir'an 67:3) vairi^ncc; Arbtrry tr.: imper- 
fection; Ahmed All tr,: disproportion; Pickthall tr,: 
fault; Cragg tr.: discrepancy 


L 174 antecedences aua-tkdiytli and subsequences 
has power over; extends [Field of] power over 
the One powerful; the All-powerful, Frank: having 
the power of autonomous action; Dhanani follows 
Frank 

tlie particularizing decree [of God]; L 405:23 
something: decreed; 

dec need; an object of power; Heer: object of piwer; 
Welir: potential; lcx"U5 [or. fbcus&rd ubjetLj uf purvey 
power object 

erernal, without beginning 
past eternity 

Hava. &. Sacrd Sheikh: anrrrrdrnt 
Hava; promise, introduction 
fore-end and after-end of a time duration 
L ny expiration and renewal 
induction 

L L 04:20, 106:19 the nearer contiguity; See also 

the primeval decision |of frod] 

1 tA nS] ri iiUs I ini i , irunyft >rma(iull 

L 205 authoritative tradition, synonymous with 
mql 

explanatory statement. S, Inati: explanatory phrase 
givtr subsistence to; constitute 
L LU7 constituent factors; Golchon: 328 
L 177 straight 

L 203:9 a power (usd. indiv. faculty); potentiality 
L 234:4,6 a potential fome (of some kindly L 214:7 
"potential force is the source of an action in an 
absolute sense". Also usird with nutshterifah L thc 
power of [:tM>lndinatiyn’ 


MS 200b gl: ta.mkn. ti-kdtibihi (translated as:) "cedes 
to the Writer of his destiny', {cf, We hr, Jatabd fore- 
ordain, destine) 



I 146 

kniftif 

mukdihafst 

kntam 


kamm ai-mottafll 
kw&n 

kutl (ol J 
LAM 

tshiq iiVi iik.;,'} 

km'shiq jJl' \smjud 

iSiim hmxizm 

msham 

mtffazamah 


id ih' iiantil laha 
fa iU? cim'mw^ 
fa &wu>at fahd 
ti-mayyah 

YllM 

ma%'sh 

fnaMjwh 


mtxyi 

al mtpf sl-mimw$fii 
mz&j 

imtirta 4 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS 

L 168:15 muiafiotftif contracting* contracted; com- 
pacted 

utbdb al-mntL&shsf&l L 87:? master mystics; masters 
of mystical revelations 

an thtubj^y, it is oorrtrtnonly translated 'dialectical 
theology*; Sec preferably* f t-iw al-kal&m — 'science of 
theological statement 1 , 

Saecd Sheikh: continuous quantity 

being, the fact that L 224:12,. 1.2,27-2 instant 

generation, instant being 

L 3oy:l 1 the endreiy, the whole; Juqani: ''die name 
of a totality compounded of limited parts. 1 ’ 

L 272 si-fomim wa-al-b uruZ latency and appearance; 

See (En.-[-2] articles by j. van Err: "kuinun’ and 
YlVitZEAm 1, 


property, separable quality; Heer: conttquent; 
Wahhah: properties- of being; 

Goichon: J. conclusion L +U4 (MS 178a: 3-5 as 
coded); 2. concomitant, inseparable accident (cf, 
mui/afil l L 330:10. 

L 404 MS 1 33b (fit MS 173a as coded) premise, 
hypothesis; And Hccr substrate of (be concomitant 
necessary relationship; logical procesR, mhercnl neccv- 
gity* logical necessity; cujaLwmiajLue (fr. Lifom:-; Wabba, 
4 23: inherence, neces&ary conjunction fi.e.* of con- 
comitant and substrate] 

L 27 3 , ]iot carried to the [its] beginning, MS I3?a ~ 

having no beginning, tlu anterior/antecedcnt, 
Goiclion: the ’Vhy ls of something 


accompaniment 

'quiddity'; (also means essence). But must be distin- 
guished trom dkat 'essence % (also means self). For 
ctarifkation we suggest m&hijah = ‘quid-essence’; and 
dhfit = ‘rcaJ-esscnce*. 

L 232 Goichon, Hcer inclination; tendency 
directional force 

imtiztij L 68:1 complex organ km, composition; 

blend, temperament. 

L ^7 etc. impossibility* prohibition* prevention 



NCN 

manziloh 

™jy 

nnql 

HA' 

haUiyah 

hifybia* 

wAw 

wqjtb d-wu/Htd 
iL'ujiib ai-u^ud 

mujih 

miijtd 

IOifUft 

wtijudi 

ai-wujLtd al-Jthass 
il-wltj llJ d-miltlaq 
ittihad 

nwtrfitt 

rrutwazak 

nrniiasit 

mawdtf 

imhm 


GLOSSARY Ot TLRA15 
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L L4B3:12, 15; role; Wetir: fmstuon, sta- 

tus. See also Alsrmm Webster Crthpiuti Dkfm^. 'rale 1 — 
“an expected behavior pattern determined hy an 
individual's status.' 1 
1. 9? denude rejection, exclusion 
1- 51) authoritative tradition, traditional authority; 
synonymous with taq§d\ commonly paired with r nql, 

'rationality', 


L 220 appearance in externa] existence 
L 25 3: 4 primal mattcr/pnnit matter 


L !S ii necessary, necessary reality: Htcrt iu:tes- 
wy existent JP IwlJeves it Includes die sense of ’neces- 
sitating', oir ‘obligating* , (i.e_, necessary and making 
necessary] 

b 3 16:7 Hecr: necessary existent, necessarily existent; 
L 002 (and wajib d-zwiwl ),. , f P Necessary and Obligat- 
ing Existent 

Hecr: necessary cause, necessary agent, necessitating 
agent. 

existential cause; producer; Hrer: creator; Franck: 
(under aujadd): [He wlioj causes lo exist; 
existence 
^xisltmtial 

specific existent*; Hern l pro[K*:r existence 1 
absolute tjdslirntC, general existence 
union, unity; uniformity.; L E 39, of cotton & snow 
in whiteness; Goichon: identity 
L 73i: 1 f> source, resource-pool 
I, l M); Wchr; parallelism, equivalence 
l 15&5 inseparable (as accident), concomitant, con- 
tinuous. See also itlrini, atkamm al mutbu-iL 
I, 191:15 subject, suiyeLt-substrale; 
estimation d sigriificance-eiimianoii; Wchr: guess, sur- 
mise, delusive imagination, suspicion 


YA : 
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ILLUSTRATIONS TO ROOK I. SECTION 3 


Topic -- Definition of a body 

WV 




’S- 

■ A- 


,J 

Ny- 

$ tw^is&ijt ^ 

tyMWfa 

" ' '" r(f 



ELI. I. Right actd-i-"- 


111, 2. j-Vcllw & Obtuse 

iiiiilks 


ILL. 3. Intersection of 
many astcjiM ar a sur- 
face., cun riglil a^des 

ILL. 4. Inirtrfiftrcian of 
r.ghd in^irF ar a sur* 
fat ft 


The MS f L L7b: Translation: I. 236:6-7 
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ILLUSTRATIONS TO BOOK I, SECTION 3 


Topic Philosophers 1 argument against the atom theory 




JP 


hv- ff. 

ft 


1 


■ffik 



v *sSs. '%Kf 


r %j 

: 4 » ■ 

,A #<* . 

w)>sffiMb'(/&^;0 

y V s - : j 


¥*+ 


Ml. 5. Argument: 
puints £“3 


lit, G- Argument: 

pfjinc + d 


III. 1 . Ajj^umriLL: 
fjoint i. 


The MS T ]2'2h: Traruladott: I, 246:4 nuLf.* L & !3, I., S+fv.l mwe 2 



ILLUSTRATIONS TO ROOK 1, SECTION 3 
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Topic A simple bodied celestial sphere 



UL 3. A single sphere with [lie center poim indicant anti due points from which 
radii, would qjo from ttw center to die sphere's inrtr surface. 


The XTS f 1 28a: Translation: E- 257:3 nule i (description of til,) 



ILLUSTRATIONS TO BOOK 3, SECTION i 


. . *> ti . Liif. ■ *..1 il 


I 










, i - I / 


31] 5. Two coneinitru: spheres; the renter point is shown as the 'lowest’ piMiit, I lit: 
inner encircled sphere ii the one ‘below", and the ondrdinp sphere is 'above*. This 
illustrates tht 'dimtion of view’; \f-, from die low^r’ point to the upper part of 
the inner surface thf the upper sphere, the oele3ci.il spheres being traasspartnt, 

Hie MS f t2Hb: Transktinn: L 25 7:9-1 Cl ftejii nnh'i 






ILJ_I.'STEATJ OSTS TO ttQOK I, ^FCmOX 3 


1 153 



[It. 10. 'J'wO paral kl lines are shown, the first one at the left le drsi^nared 'mdim- 
ircd* iHj-id fhf second OjlC nl tbt ri^ht h marked "li:mi(ed\ The seeocid one at the 
right turns oss an angle inward the lirsi ystft, and ssi n tl i st.iU it intersects with the 
first one at Lise Left. 


lire MS f I+&: Trimslaiwn: L 270:43-44 
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TB.I.UHTnAATiO^ IT} BOOK. I. -SELmUN 3 


Topic - Sight is one of ihc ptiwerp of external perception 



Hi. ti, A cone with 
its jjoaiit and bitse 
indUmed. The point 
is The pninr svK^rc; 
vision takes place, 
and the base is the 
plane of the objeeL 
M:en. 


Ill, VI A fivt-Aidtd 
ftjttiar is shown, with 

y triaofic at Lhe top 
rtpffsentiJ'g a ctww, 
satin a quadrilateral 
figure is joined to it 
«i i he botttam, The 
cono shows the jtela- 
(ivo si 7.f of an object 
see-n^ then, b-v ck.- 

I'.:1 ji. 1 l LLlj dir C0l>c m 

include the bottom 
figure, the object 
Mfrn is farthei away, 
and smaller In rela- 
tion to the ongioai 
objt'CI Of" vision, 


I he MS J 155a: Translation: L 3P3-4 ;tcjh only) 



ILLUSTRATIONS TO BOOE 1. SECTION 3 
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Topic - The powers of internal perception 







Ki;,^ 

K-if' %&,.j 

ZtJYtr tihufiiAi 






111. 13. In the fig- 
ure three diamond 
shapes are joined 
logethor at the ends 
nunnbug from, inp i<j 
bottom, repj^s^nt- 
ing tin* three lilies 
of the brain, the an- 
terior or front lobe, 
with its bark pari 
■joined cm [he front 
pa.rc of the middle 
Jobe, and the back 
parL of [lit; middle 
iota? is joined ro lEn- 
front part of the 
posterior lobe. ITiis 
diagram, is an aid 
to understanding 
the Joc-ations of the 
interna] posvers ol 
perception. 


I'h<- MS r I5bft: I’ratislaiion: 3- 3fl£ ffr (test only) 



ILLUSTRATIONS TO HOOK E. SECTION 3 


Topk ■ The souPs toward perception of reality by its imtnimenu 


" SG^-V-v. 

*r^vr * 'o 


j 1^: f i 1 ^ 1 ? 




^V'^'iv-Js^-v^ j i-v H v^'t 1 1-' i^i- 1 


l.Ai j '.. rf J tS-ftilr ilift' n^fl-l .'- ■■ ' .1 ■ ■ U t *1 .1. . J 


Jll. 14, The figure 

Lx ol a Urgt'if reo 
tangle, with two 
smaller rectangM 
pLaoed one ,u rEir: 
t'cnie-r of cat h end 
of the larger rec- 
titigle, 'Fills illus- 
trates the simple 
reiiognitiou of ^ 
shupe and its posi- 
don, T rt T‘ rvpTi of 
these Ggurci are 
HhjtjWlJ;, alikr exorjn 
tbr ,i difirnsno 1 so 
poadon. 


The M£j f l.} 7 &: TranalatiQn.: L Mi l!i Iteat only] 
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Baited: on Willingness *r Abhorrence, 

464 

Good and evil arts distinguished and. 
discussed, 94 1 

l lrinoLtf. action defined, 94? 

Potential force is absolute source of 
action, 466 
Action (Particular)* 

Concept of, 464 
Desire for, 464 


Activity, 

Defined, 345 
Acts of God, 

Mrj'ra'/itisEa iim 5 obligations upon 
God tts act.. 645 

Cvot based, on hidden puipuses, 946 
Noi under obligation, 945 
.See also, Pariicularrang command 
(God’a), Primeval decision [Cod 1 ?} 
Acts of mankind. 

Asha'irdi ‘co-jnpulsurv 1 ductrine, 917, 
929 

Mn'r^ildi 'free choke' doctrine, 
ha&cd on resiRon, 92 1 
based qli tradition, 9^2 
refuted, 936 

Views of al-Ash'ari, 916. 929 
View's of abBaqxUauri. 917 
Views of al-Bisri. 917 
Views of al-Pdarayini, 9J7 
Views of aljuwayni, 917 
Vvewi oi foe philosophers, 917 
Adam, 

Pardoned for his- sin luddm 
commissioning 1005, 1010 
Adjunction,, 

Defined, 344 
Priority in, 5-tS 
Properties t>f, 512, 5J 5 
Adjunction a? acddenul, 

^samples of. 517 
Afterlife tuts blLa or misery, 

According to philosophers, 710, 721 
A-gent tfftcl receiver of action as one 
in login and theory, 336 
Agent of free choice, See God its Free 
choice ageot 

Akhtd, GWyath sbn Ghawth, called 
al-, 1120 
All the parxs\ 

A plurality of separates or a unity 
of totality, 6fl. 74 
[An ynCajO* 

Sec activity 
[An yanfail], 

See passivity 

‘Anb^ii, Abe Bakr Muhammad thn al-. 
See Him al- H Anbari 
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Angels, 

£31' i dealial rank, r>44 
Or the Divine Presence, 6+5 
Of the Earth, 6+4 
Of the Heavens, 044 
Animate being for nature), 

See Living being (tir nature; 

Aqanicn, 

See Hypostases (Doctrine of ’Eliree) 
Argument. 

GudviniciAg) 27 
Kinds ad, 82 

Kinds art not mutually restrictive, 
124 

Sec alxu AtxuDicacalKW 
Argumentation, 

On basis of rationality, 123 
On basis of tradition, 123 
Aristotle, 664 

Doctrine of cosmogony, 603 
Oil fteAi.gtu-BTLe inotioit change, 530 
Theory of the soul, fiH4 
Asaf ibn Barakhya, 

Story of, 1024 

Ajjunm, M-.ihisnmsad ibn V&VjMh 
xl-Ni$ahuri exiled al. 101 M 
Ashahrah (Majority of). 

Accept Signs of divine favor, 1023 
Believe prophets superior to angsts, 
1017 

GorT* Knowledge and power are 
intelligible^ S5.3 

Grant prophets' minor sins, 1007 
Ash'ari. Abu al-Hasan ah,, 191, 106, 
1083 

Names other attributes, 099 
''AsqaiaeLi. Ibn J liiiai al-, 
gI-Dhtot Ql-k&mwihi xxxvib 
Assent, See- assent 

Atom theory. 

Rejected by philosophers in the 
composition of bodies, h4Ei 
Attribute-state theory, 

Arguments pro and eon, 1221 
Delined by Asha'irah minority, 17 1 
I - 1 L 1 1 ■»■ 1 1 by Mu'iaailah minority, 172 
Attributes basic |o Clod’s arts, 893 
Living nature, 867 
OimiLpocena:, 803 
Omniscience, 829 
Will. 868 

Aciribuies not basic io God’s ars-q 
lleahfic visihiSity to believers in thr 
hereafter, 696 


Hearing and ■sight, 879 
Immortality, fl87 
Production. nf being, 892 
Speech. 08+ 

See also God (ijyjiic of attribute] 

[Ayn (al-)], 

Sec- Place where 

Baghdad, 

Calamity of Rirctold W the 
Prophet, 985, 989 
BalSths, Abu at-Qasim al-Ka c bi al-, 
Sec Ka'bi al-Falkhi, Abu 
al-Qroiin al- 

B:ini Urnayyuh cautioned l>y poec n 
1121 

BaqiUani, Ainu Baler (al-), 221, 1063 
Basri, Abo al-Hnsayn ah, 830 
Baydawi, 

Ar L zt-\u fji- 1 ur/AL JLitxiii 

Birth, ?tsvj 

Hooks authored, xydii 
Death, vjurrij 

Debate re -death ilute, jesb; 
baducanon, iixviiii 
Family forebears, icwdij 
llono-red by the ILkhan, xjciiv 
Isfahaoi's eulogy of, 7 

Ufe-stylc, xxxviii 
Mow to Tabriz, xaxii 
Relations vriib the ^ihi'icc 
government, xxxv xxkvh 
R emovTiJ from Shiran judgeship, 
first, rout 

Removal from Shiraz judgeship, 
second, Ktxii 

Restored Lo Shiran judgeship, 
x.vd 

Students, sxviv 
Theory of perception and 

knowledge, 31-36, -1 39, 4+8-153 
Baydawi, TanuH -sd-d FlUti r, 
incipit, 9 

Isfabani's encomium of, 7 
Manuscripts used, rix-juc 
Printed edition*, xvdi 
Status in Muslim esteem, kJv 
B ehavior, 

Is guide to a mail's nature in 
Ashabrah view, 1064. ItXiv 
Belief, 

Relation io knowledge. 4+i, 452 
Believers who bghr each other 
require peace judgment, 1062 
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Black/ white contrast and Llf. problems, 
313 

BIimdciEncu |of the propl’L'C't:-: , 3003 
A psychic lutbiluid possession, 1 0 ] 4 
Sec ibu Prophets, Ltf 

Blend, 

Analysis of interne ticn in Lite. 602 
Defined and described. 599 602 
Body, 

ArjJut'tVfrtls rtgiiinst its origLmilfoil, 

625 626 

Argument* ag:sirisr us tomim-ation, 
626, 63 i 

A& a temporal phtoomenaa, 603 f 
Aa a ihjv^dLmenasonal flutmance, 
523 

As having limits, 633 
Call transit bsi'vrttl spaces, 

347-346 

CUssed as simple or composite, 

571 _ 

Definition aenrpred generally ant! 

by Mullah, 523 £ 

Factors in the division of, 55-3 f- 
Inseparablr from temporal 
phenomena., 624 

Is a possible reality and is caus-ed. 

020 

Its real nature ii obvious,. 333 
Known by its uii.tliLi.iVi, 52- 1 
Nnl separable into matter and 
form., 556 

Copies eont if in eternity. 611 
Spceihc property of a, 526 
SubatanUal form also required for 
sufficteTKy of, 559, 565 
Body ;Grie$[ial), 

Based on ohseivauoifi and logic, 

57 1 , 575 

Body (Composite), 

A blend of elements, 539 
Kinds of, 60b 
Body (Material), 

Cannot perceive nniversaJs, 673 
Body (Simple), 

As celestial sphere, 5 -71 
Classed as celestial bodies or 
terrestrial elements, 571, 375 
Is spherical, 571, 374 
Body (Views of the Mutakallimun.'. 

A budy is divisible, 534, 536 
farts ivf a ljody arc not divisible, 
534, 540 

Theory of the body, 533 (. 


Ihidy fviiuvs H>f the philosophers), 

A hody is continuous m itself 534, 
537 ,'553 -554 

A body is -divisible without limit, 

337 , 553 

Theory of the Ihody, 533, 553 
brahmans' doctrine on Ehr intellect. 

refuted, 993 

Buddhists, 

And knowledge logically acquired, 

3 39 

Argument of agaiilEt logical 
reasoning, 139 
llelaliuns with llkbans, xjivii 

Calvcdey, Edwin Elliott, xvii 
CaLLsal Lon, 

Source of, 332 
Causation (Ellectivo), 

Union of power and free choice in 
creation, 805 
Causation (Necessary), 

Supports e=st*tei>oo, 605 
Cause, 

Defined, 326 f. 

Bdfociive pan of the, 336 

Fnui- clisaes of 46. 526 f 
Limning condition ■: ■ f the, 336 
llurality of cannot pnKluce single 
effect, 329-330 
Preventing factors of, 327 
Cause -fComplete). 32 ? 

ETisls within the intellect, 327 
Cause I Effective), 326, 323 
Cause (Final)* 326 
Cause (IhcvKrnpfete), 326 
Cave (Companions of thei. 

Story of, 1024 
Ceftainty, 

a$ a relationship, 32 
Defined by Mu'ptM ma|ority, 172 
Not additional t-o necessity's nature, 
262, 265 
Principles of, 126 
Chain (The), 

See Infinite Series argument 
Chapter 

As related to the power qf 
autonomous action, 463. 467 
Debited, 4b3n2lfJ 
ChriiL. 

See Messiah 
f^hti’.LLitn T rinity, 

See Hypostases {Doctrine of Thrcel 
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Christians, 

KdyikiiS with ILbhan$, xxvii 

Circle (Tliej, 

Sec Circular argument 
Circular argument, 127 
Invalidity of, 721 
Common Sense [The), 

See Coordination (Power/ Sense of) 
Complete causs, Set: ( lausr (Gmnplelje) 
Completion, 

Primary, ^>00 

Soffintiiiry., liril 
Composite endues, 

Accept dciimi.ti.cig dcfijiidone, 7 5 
Accept descriptive definition*, 80 
Composite entity ys cause, 332 
Concept Rtfmatiotj, 2ft 
Defined, 440 

Of external objects defined, 442 
Of psychic Julributes defined, 442, 
4+9 

Conception, 

As a rational acquisition, 34 

At; intuitive, 3+ 

Of a cbmif is an addition tn it, 193 
Conclusion. 

Comprises subjwx-prtdkAic 

relationship, $4 

Nib existence Lr. the mind. 34 
I jinked to evidence tiJ" the proof. 3+ 
Conclusion [ai-lArimh 94) ■ 1 00 
Contentment. 

Defined, H54, 469 
Continuity., 

Defined. 360 
Contrary, 

Contradictory, 93 
Equivalent, 93 
Conviction, 141, 4 32 

Relation tn crmlradirLion, 44-1 h -162 
Coordination JFtnwer/SilWr of), 
Described, 699 -700 
PioLi-f of Us Rirtfliun, 70] 
CorporeaJLSu, 

Argunneftt from reason and 
tradition, 758 
Coarntwony, Doctrine of, 

c dJbi; Abu ai-Hiitlhayl aJ-, S3t> 
Anaxagoras. 608 
Anaximenes, 607 
Asha'invh, 636 

UiiijLIhmi, .Mi.j Bab M. al-, 636 
Bardaysanitrs, 606 
DefTLocritus, 601S 


Dualists. 606, 606 
t'arAbi, 605 
Cakti, 604, 69 1 

Creek pfiiioiopher* (early), 604 -60" 
Creek philcreopliers (Litter), 6^3 
Harrati Sflbeittts, 609 
Heraclitus, 60Sti279 
Jaliii, ai-, f>36 

Jews, Marians, Christians. Muslims, 

605 

Jubta\ Abu "Aii al-. 636 
Jobb^t. Abu Hashim ‘Abet al-Salum 
sd-, 636 

Juwayni, Imam al-Hararnayn al-, 

636 

Kii'bii aL-RylkliL Abu atQjHlEi yb„ 

630 

Kairnmiyah, 625, 031 f, ^ 

Mahayana RuddhLqs, 6i H i 

Mahmud aUKJiayyat, 6'}l> 
Mankhacans, 606 
Marciomtes, 600 
SchfMi] of Pythagoras, 6lD 
Thsdn. 6LW1-607 

Gragg, Kenneth, j^isl 
C reator's wisdom, 

Sec God (Omniscience of) 

David, 

Record of wrong inlnpetcd 
otherwise, 1006, 10L3 
Day of Justice and Decision, f? 

See also Duy of Showing iuld 
Recompense 
Day of Resurrection, 

See Resurrection Day 
Day of Showing and Rocompetise, 5 
ByJancitig of earned accounts, 

1052 f 

See ;iiso Day of Justice and 
DeciridEr KesurreciLmi IJyy 
Death, 

Is iiOl a single event, 1079 

1 lieorie> of. 435, 439 
Lhsducrion, 

AnailDgicaJ, $2 i- 
ISiustraJivc analogical, $2 
Delinfr, 

Knowledge of precedes knowledge of 
defined, 5 1 

ReJyi Kinship of 1st atxt 2nd definers, 
52 

See also Defining agency; Definition 
(Explanatory) 
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Defining agency, 50 f. 

See also Dcfiner; Definition 
(Explanatory) 

Defining factor, 50 I. 

See ii :■■:.■ t or mauve pair. 

Definition, 4S f. 

And experiential kiinwfrttyr of Gud, 

744 r 

By ft siii^e factor, 49 fi 
Cj*$g. of acceptable repetition in, 

57 f. 

ClftHry and obscurity of, 48 f. 
Glasses of, 6b f 

ComiriOnalitj' of meaning prides 

factor of disciorrLoo, 54 "55 

CoiiJpoflJic of insadc and oplflidr of 
object defined, 7fl 
Conditions fjcoennug definitions, 

48 r 

General term tftltes precedence in, 

49 

Invalid if by ft more obscure factor, 

443 

Not possible via rfiing itself +8 
Funicular term provides distinction 

in, 6b 

Repetitions in, 59- GO 
I ~ it usual expressions avoided in, 5-7 
Definition (Delimiting),. 

(complete), 55, 63 
(incomplete), 83 

(with composites) 69, 73 
(with simple entities) 78 
Definition Descriptive), 

(complete), 80 
I’incompLete), 80 
Definition (Explanatory), 48 
Depth, 

Defined, 380, 363 
Deieirnitifttioift, 

15efined, 4ti+ 

Devils, 643, 6*] ? 

Sec also ifiEis 
| r >Ki fsr p s See Essence 
Discondnnity, 

Defined, 360 

Dissimulation (Pi cuts), IQQ3, 1006 
Practice prohibited. 1004, 1007 
Practice allowed in Shi’ab. doctrine, 
1003nl32 
Divine rrafiti-rs. 

Sec Realities- divine 

Diinne Singularity,. Doctrine of, 

See Singularity (Irvine), Doctrine of 


Doubt, 44 | , 4y2 
Douglas, Elmer H„ xvm 

Efleclive cause. See Cause (Effective) 

Kllicjrril i :;bi l^^ 1 . 

See Cause {EHoerive) 

Elements, 

Undergo natural change, 594, 507 
Elements (Simple bodied": 

Described, 593- 596 
Emanation (first). 

As cause ckT everytliing other than 
itself, 649n I ] 

Identified with Second Intellect, 64!> 
Endless chain 

See Infinite series argument 

EnlHcchy ( primftiy / secmiLltiry), 

Sts: Completion 
Es^ Josef varij, 

"‘Das Todesdiifum des itoidaw* 1 "* 
xxix 

Essence, 20, 230 f. 

Essential nature. 

See Essence 

Essential origin a (ioti), "if! 9 3 
Estimation (Power of), 441. 4552 
Described, 30, 702 
Eternal, 

Defined by Muiakidlirnun, 3 ?6 r ! 78 
Eternity, 

As fttL intellectual entity, 255 _ 256 

btenricy past, 237-283 
Views on ivbai would have existed 
in, 287, 239 

Euclid, 

Defines 'shape- 1 , 550nlO2, 56f)n]-23 
Evidence, contradictory, 

ReKofiadon of, 1012 
Executive action (Power rtf’), 

Described, 701 

Kxisteftoe (Ab^h.tte, or general), 

A commonality among existent*. 187 
A commonality among quiddities csT 
tfie possibles, 191 

An addition to tlie quiddities of the 
possibles, 392 

,An intuitive conception, 132 
Impossible to define or describe, 181 
Is accidental lo specific existence, 

748 

N’ot a pan of quiddsnes of rbe 
possibles. I9] T 1 94 
Not identical to quiddities of tfie 
possibles, LSD,. 1 94 
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Xtji identical io specific cKisience, 

m r 2m 

Uncertainly whether concrete or 
mem al, 191-192 
Esi#em, 

defined by Asha'dah majority, 

171, 173 

Defined by Ajilia ( uah minority, 

1 71 + m 

Defitied by Mubaillah. majority. 

172, 174 

Dcfiiwd by philosophers, 17ft- 177 
Existent within a subject-substratC;, 
defined as an accident, 342 
Eristent One ]Th.ej, 302- 303 
Experience, 32ft, 1 29 
Explanatory definition, 

See Defmidon f ExpJanatory) 
Explanatory srai:rnicnis, 40 f. 

[ih r il mukhlUr], Sec God as Free 
choice agent 
Faith, 

According to the Karramiyah. SOSL 
According to she Mu'idodlah., 1081 
Confirmed by jwaciice, UJ81, I £103 
Defined in ordinary language, ] 00 1 
Defined in the religious code. 6QQI 
Defined in irhidic formula, [Of; 4 
Fall of Adam. 

before ttMXHttb&jOiiing as prophet, 

1 005, Kiio 
Fallacious argument, 

Premises imitating ttvc genuine, 123, 
125 

Premise* of, 133-132 
Fallacy, 

See Fallacious argument 
Figure (in syUqgnm), 

Defined and described, ]00 
Figure t (of syllogism). 

Analysis and summary, J 01 £ 

Figure 2, 

Analysis and summary. 106 f. 

Figure 3, 

Analysis and summary. 110 IT 
Figure 4, 

Analysis and summary. L I 5 z. 

Final cause, See Cause (Final) 

Fire and Garden, 

See Garden and Fire 
Fire in Hrjuz, 

Foretold to be seen in 

SusayiB, 985, 990ntfl4 


Flux, Doctrine of, 

Anaxagoras. 608 
Nazzam, aU, LiuH 
Form, 

As a constituent factor in a body, 
530-533 

Form (Substantial;, 600 f. 

Dependent upon the 
Incorporeal Agent, 571 
Formal cattsc, 32ft, 323 
Formative parr, 55 
And precedence of the genus. 54 
See also Defining factor 
Free choice agent. 

See God as free choice ageist 

Garden asnl Fire, 

Are created, 1 0+$ -1040 
Location of discussed, HJ45 
Geometrical teaching body, 

Defined. 360 
Geometricians, 

And knowledge logically acquired. 
147 

Objections of. El7 
Gtuitfuh. Abu Harrsid al-. 66ft 
AlbKifiiHi miu fli Gaiaf, jfy !J<)n 
Ghazz.iLi. See Gbazali 
Goal concept differentiated, 5! 

Goal (logical';. 

Defined, 99 

God 

As Free choice agent, 18, 153n38, 
553-559, 567, 658, 885, 829, 831 
Corporeal iry excluded as attribute., 
755 f, 

Different from others lli necessity of 
existence, 749-750 
Different from, others its 
omnipotence and onmercicnec, 
749-750 

Necessary existence tif, “34 
Obligation of Mis presence, 3n2 
Precluded from non-exii-tcncc, 9 
Related to all possibles on an equal 
basis, 821, 323 

Rcginnality and Locality excluded as 
attributes, 997 

Retttnbkmue to other beings 
excluded :l-; attribute, 749 f, 
Sensate qualities excluded as 
attributes, 77-8-779 
God (Beatific risibility m believers 
in Hereafter), 396 
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Views of (be anthivpoiinDiphi-^ 

3 %, m 

Cod {Essence), 

Admissible to be studied. 20, 753 
Ha? some OOmmytiaELiv wdih other 
beings, 749 I,. 753 754 
Identified with His sdbfcnnwledgo, 
153 

Identified with His spedfic existence, 
744, 748 

Incorporeal as a being, 329. 032 
Man's esperierutial knowledge tif. 

744, 747-- 740 

Source and cause of all existents, 
330, m2 

View of i hi: AhitakiilJinum, 747 f., 
754 

Vie 1 ,-.' of the philosophers, 750 f., 
754-755 

Cod (Exislmct, Absolute}, 

A commonality mth other absolute 
existences, 749 

CompsTebeaSdibJe and reportable as 
an itltelligible reality, 7+4-, 

747-740 

Gtal t Existence, Specific or Proper], 
Identified with His cskikc, 748 
Is necessary, 704 

Cod (frnnruiitality), 

View of al-A.di’arh 38 7 
View i->i" ^1-btaepMani, 3d 7 
View of aL-juwayni, 887 
View of F.D Ra*i : 83? 

Cod. (Lining nature), 

Defined. 3fi7 

Provides valid basis for knowledge 
and power, Hb7 

Requires valid basis for knowledge 
and power. 667 

Cud (UlhnipOteftoe), 

Can proceed or not proceed to act, 
605 30d 

Choice of act is by the dhine will, 
fi06 

Kxifts through His power of 
autonomous action, 12, 803 I". , 

821 

Necessary, continuous and linked to 
jKissihle realities 12 
Neccssaiy eause of il is His 
essence/ Himself 625 
Philosophers' view of its functions, 
893 

With Hb divine will. 12 


GckI (OffiniRnd finer), 

An aitribnfe lta.de to God : s aetitsn, 
329 

Argument in opposition, 839 f, 
Comprehends ah jjnteDi^bk?, 343 
Exist* through His knowledge, 12 
Inyltid^i knowledge of His essence, 
+53, 329 

Includes knowledge of particular 
details, 342 

Known by man's meditation, on 
nature, 029 

United Lo all universal; and 
particulars, 12 

Gt*l (Omniscience and Onuiipounct), 
Both aw necesavy, 851, 3152 
lloEh diainn from His essence. 349, 
852 

How distinguished from essence, 852 
Theory of Abu '.Ah aJJubbah and 
Abu Ha a him al-JubbaH. 352 
Theory of philosopher!, 354 £ 
Theory of tlLe Asha'irah, 352 fi 
God (Will), 

Activated by His essence. 870 
Attribute is Lite prefernd agent for 
His power, 069 
Choice of objectives. 0fi!f 
Defined, 868 f. 

Knowlcrj^ge of msjst beneficial 
exHence, 389, 672 
Not a temporal phenomenon, f>7D, 
671 

View of aJ-Ba^ri, Abu al-Husayn, 

m 

View of aJ-K.a L bi al-Bdkhi, Abu 
abQ*.6m, 868 

View of al-Najjar, al-Ilosayn ibn 
Muhammad, 863 

Views of AjsJtaahr&h and MuhaaiLih, 

869 

Goichou, A M., BOnTl, 9tin4] 

Hadirfi, 

Am I not the most appropriate 
person among you . . .7 1122 
.Angel of die Rivers (etc,), 344, 646 
Be guided by liujse two who come 
after me, 934, 988n 
Dmb jtafged by intentions,. L2+ 

Lb. nor abuse my Companions! 

1133, 1135 

Faith has about seventy bramche?, 
1382, 1987 
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E-'inost sctvines of devotion, 

1020 

Fini iking created.— Lhe inldleet, 

648, 651 

First thing cjeaLevh- 'My LighL\ 

65 !nl & 

First tiling created^ the pen, 650, 
659 

Forms of all creations kept curin' 

the Throtw. 65 3, 659 
Garden's roof is the Merciful Oiw ; j 
'I krone-, 1044 

( Smcmors should he from [hr 
Qizriysh, LM6. L OFffi 
Greet the l lomrrtAtldcT <iS' the 
Fauhlui . , , my SutceviQr, El 34, 
1124 

Hadhh a]7r&ye7TradLti™i of rhe 
Cooked Fowl, 1110, L i 26 
Haritth Khaybar/Tradption of fhe 
Hattie of Khayhar, 1116, 1127 
Haditb of SSd spoken to < Amtnar 
ibn Yasir, r #i4, <m 
Hadsrh spoken to "Altlias ibn 'Abd 
al-MnftaLib, 'Where is the monev 1 ? 
904, flBft -909 

He for whom. I have been executive 

trustee, 1113, 1119, L 123, 11211 
I am not like any of you, 969, 973 
I cannot measure praise. I5n35 
If a:iv of you could fill tlip tfrorld 
with sold, I133n7l 
Imams should be from the Quraysh, 
1096, 1097 

Leadership after me, 984, 980 
Lot Abu Hi^kr lead the people in the 
player-rite, 1 132 
Man of happiness is he, 997 
Man's- spirit I'soull distinct from his 
body, cat 

Mv Companion* arc like the stars, 

1133, 1335 

My iiitoceiHon L s- for all guilty - - ., 

H>74 f L077 

No prophet has ever been wronged 
as I have, 995 

Non-believer si riving in earnest 
endeavor, 1 065, 1(J60 
O Of id I O God, ft it my 
companions' Millie after mo, 

1 ] 34, L136 

Rather, I will Ik* to you us a father 
to his child, 1 125 


TLk rightful Succession to 

governance alter me, 1106, 

1 1 10 

The sun has not risen nnr has v. 

set on anyone, 1117, 11 32 
This ablution ss the kind without 
which, 1011 

This man shall be my successor 
among you, 1114 
Those two are chieftains of the 
adult populace of the Garden, 
1117, 1132 

Where is there anyone like Abu 
Bakr?, 3102 

Whoever confesses "There is no 
other god', 1065, H.H18 
The Woman giving herself in 
marriage wirhutu permission, 
1110, 1120 

You wilt have die same rcte in 
relation to me, l l 14, 1 129 
You wdll luve lire sarrte 
role . , . except chat, E 1 23 
Your best legal mind is 'Ali, 

II Li, L 126 
[Hal (al-)l. 

See Attribute-state 

Hairtd Allah Mnstawfi Qazvini, 

On Baydaivi's death daw. x^Lx, 
xjuvii 

Spider's judgment on his rfr'itfifr i 
Gunda. xxxviifi2B 
(Hnqlqahl, 

See real nature 
liashwiyah, ]02n53 
Health and illness, 474 473 
Hearing perception, 
ftiielly described, fi-97 
Of sounds setd letters, 427- 431 
Heart's spirit, 

Insmiment -of Linkage of body 
with soul, 69J , 694 
-See also Soul power 
Height, 

I^imr-ri, 361-36? 

H)gh Vtffig of Lpgkef Rmormg, 

See lsfehanL, MataS 1 at-Anwt 
1 1 ill i , f AI laniah al->, 

See Ibn d-Mutahhar aF-Htll: 
Homecoming, 

Reiuriw-tion may tic like a, 1(144 
Sec also ResLuracion 
Hudaybiyah. Day of, 992 
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Hulaymi, Abu ^Abct Allah al-, 1017, 

1019 

Hy|>ustiises fDoclrine of Three), 

765n47 

Attributes or essences?, S3], ttftE 

m\s t 647 

Ibn ll-'Aiibarij Abu JJakr Muhammad, 
1050 

I bn aU.-Vobi, Muhammad ibn Ziyad, 

%1 

I bn aM-taysam, 7,^^ 

I Inn abMutahhar abbEtlll, mv, 3n2 
Ibn al-Rawandf 9(33 
Ibn Karram. 755i f. 

Ibn Sina, 

A point is an accidental quality, 

542 

A point is an e?d$ient entity, 5*2 
Cod '* essenef is His specific 
■fxjsrctioe, 857 

Hls- objections to the definidcin of 
die LmkJv, 529 f. 

On cosmogony, (595 
On perception atid knowjjfdge, 44 ^ 
Oil pleasure and pain, 47 E 
Oct strAight-lmt mutiou than^ 1 , 

51 1 

On the Divine iinjulariry, 793 
Qn the- living nature, +36 t' 

Reply to his objections to ihe 
definition of die btsdy, 53 E £1 
Vkwii <.41 God 1 * knowledge ark 
power, JJ55 

Views on God’s knowledge Abd 
power eriiimed and simplified. 
H3£> 

Views nti religion compared to iht 
science of theoLo^t-al statement, 
21-22 

IbtL ’] ayuiivah speaks uf Isfahan), ?di 
[Jdafah {*!-)], 

See adjunction 
Iji, 'Adud ad-S. jin. 

al Maiaaqif fi 7 fm at KaLun, xjtiii, 
xlri32 

Relation to Ravdawi, jd»3£ 

Dkl tarns. 

Relation* with Shilih and Sunnis, 
Xxvi 

Religions policy of, khM 
| c Ilm ai-kaJam}, Set 1 Science of 
llieologieaJ statement 


[ H Um usu! air-din], Sec Sctente of 
fundamenlaL principles of [our] 
religion 

Imagination, Power of; 

As the Intellect moving among the 
senas dons. 44 
Defined, 30 
Described. 701 

Proof of its IuulUOti, 701 --702 
Imagine ion (Goctstn taive:, 99 2 til L7 
Defined, 30 

Imam (Ap^joirNiPnetit criteria). 
Attributes of, 1005 
linartuy^h view, 1 iDi f. 

Mu^ihh view, I Id I 
Sunni view, 1 1 0 1 

Women not qualified to be, 1095 I". 
Zaydiyah view, 1505 
Emam (BlameleMfuess), 

Necessary in Shi'ah view, lliQfl f. 
Untiecossaiy in Sunni view, ]09fi f. 
Imam fObLigatiou to appoint, 

Views of Islamic, sects, lflA9, 1091: 
Asha'irah, Jraamiyah, Isma'diyah, 
Khawarij, Miftazilah, Zaydryah. 
Imamate, 

Is succession to authority after 
Muhammad, 3 090 
[mamatC (Reasons for) 

Divine benevolence in Imamiyah 
(Shi 11 ah.) view, J093 
Protection in Sunni view. 1093 
[mtunate (Rightful), 

Abu itoikr til Sunni view, 3 1 C.S4, 

1106 t. 

c ALi in ShiSili view, 1112 f. 
Imamiyah, {‘Twclverjj jpesMng a? 

majority branch of Shfah, 1093 
Llhn^ajbariyah, See Imamiy&h 
Incarnate indwelling. 

See Union and incarnate indwelling 
or God iii Jesus (Doctrine of) 
iTKOmptete causf , See Gather 
(IncoiTipJeie) 

Incorporeal suhstamial beings, 

■’BcidLi's 1 of 647 
Classes of T fi+4, Ivld 
[udividuaticn, 2+3-254 
As cxbieniial, 247-230 
As not emtentiaJ, 247 
Part of an existent individual, 244 
Induction, 

Omiplete [investigative],, fl2, 05 
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fTiaiinpietc [uiwligattw], 82, 86 
Investigative, 32, &5 
Infinite scries argument* 727, 732 £ 
Invalidity of, 727 * 732 f, 

1 1 1 1 i~l]r'L:l [EVmr i pin ^ xLigeH i + llu: 

r^uonal soul's), 466-461 
fist) Frimndjal, 460. 462 
■;"2cid'i Constitutive, 461-462 
(3rd) Active, 161 462 
(4th j Equipped. -161-162 
Docs no I govern the body. 32 1—522 
IntdlecL (Second GclesLaaJ). 6-19, 656 
Also tailed "First pn>du££d celestial 
649 

Depends on the First Plicir.ijile 

{Cod), 630 , 635 

Intellects (Of the celestial spheres;. 

Are indirect causes of spheres' 
[iLrniu]], 66 1* 663 665 
I Jo nut perceive paniciiki^ 6641 f 
Effective causes with bodies* 64+ f, 
Free of material limiLatiOrts, 

&59-6W 

Philosopher*' doctrine of, 651 f 
Third tfl Tenth, 634}, 659 
IntdligthrJc (An), 

Defined hy Asha r Lmh majority, 
i 7 ] r 

Define hy Mu'uxiluh majority, 

173 i. 

Intercession, Divine 

Gcxl grants FYoptaeFs j-equest for, 

1074 , 1077 

Noa available an Mu'tarilah view, 
EG73, £075 

Prophet commanded to ask for. 

1074 , 3076 

intuition,. 

Distinguishes between a subject 
and a subject with predicate, 

849, 358 
Intuitive reason, 

A judge of reality, 222 
| Iridah, id-]. Set God [WilJj 
Haluiu, 

iJiiih, fuu6ii 
Books authored, div 
Cnmmrrsrai-y on Kiiydawi 
commissioned, xbii* 7 
Death from bubonic plague* slv 
Edutarion, x\xviii f. 

Life-style, xiiv f. 

Move to Cairo. xLi f_ 

Movt to Damascus, ,?di 


OWntion by Ibn Taymiyah, vfi 
■Oljser-vahoni by historian, xlr- 
On knowledge, 36 
Pilgrimage to Makka anti Jerusalem, 

id r, 

Relations wiih the Shiite 
government, dJ 

Ufiali.jiiJ, .MiiS/il? <ii-A e^ijr, 

Galverlry’s manuscript', Kvii 
Indpit* 3 

Manuscripts iiM-il, sin f. 

Printed editions, jab 
Status in Muslim esteem; xlv 
Isfarayim, Abu Ishaq al-, 1083 
Isma'iliyah, 

And the jKts$jbiliTy of knowledge of 

Cod 1 58 f- 

Jahiz, Ahu T L‘thman 'Amr ibn Rahr 
al-, 1068 

[Jahlj 7 l&nL64, 722 
Jabir ilm /ayd* 991 
Jesus, 765-766 
See also Messiah 

Jews-' doctrine on itn: Mosaic Law 
refuted, 1000 F 
Jinn. 644, 647 
fjism laHimi;, 

See GHtnelricaj teaching body 
Joseph -;As prophet). 

Acts pot mir-spteted a$ wrongdoing, 

1005, 1013 

Joseph's brother! 

Wrong not done if and when 2-S 
prophets. IIK].>, UIE3 
Joy and other emotions, 474 
Jubba'i, Abu H Ali Muhammad al-, 

636. 1055 

Juhha\ Abu Hultim al-, 221, 63b, 
1055 

Judgmental assent, 23 -29, ‘14 
And dnlhorilalive tradition, 44 L 
Arid necessity. 139 f. 

As a rational acquisition. 3-1 
.-As intuitive, 33* 36 

Jnwayrii, Imam aJ-Hurarruiyn ah* 221 f, 

KaTsi. al-Balklii, Abu al-Qruim* 636, 
322, 663 

FCahtm (Theology;. See Science of 
theological suteineut 
[Kamm fiM-j] , Set quality 
[Karamat] 

See Signs of divine favor 
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K&rrdiuUyah, 753 £ 

AjihJ subsistence uf temporal 
phenomena in God, T'fift 
I 'K-p-ir iTgnmcnt refuted. 760 
[Kayf i>4], 

See Quality 

Kjjklirt.ta 1 ], Sh.sy kJi Muhanirtiad ai-, 
Kxxtin I 6 

Knowing ''Kavdawi's theory^ 43'J 140, 
440 

An alternating b ip halt'd perception 
response: conciepdon/judgrnjrnt, 

28, 31 

Each phase by intuition or 
acquisition, 33 

Knowing (lbs Sina’s theory), 31 
conception only /or, with >|udgme[it; 

31 

Kad and others vary slightly 
K mowing [Isfahan i's theory}, 36- -42 
In tuition or acquisition- -t-ach is only 
partial by necessity., 36 
Knowledge, 

Aud logical reasoning, 137 f 
As conclusion. S3 
As premise. 83 
Gy intuition, 28 £, 33 
By rational acquisition, 28 C. 33 
Defined, 439-+j7 
DLstiiKi modes, 23-30 
Functional aspects. , 28 I', 
thciity of, 31 f- 

1s both general and particular in 
reference. 457 f. 

Real factors in, 453 f. 

KtKm'fctJge about God. 

And logical reasoning, 1 58 f. 

Not a divisible substance, 667 f. 
KnowH%c (Experiential) al)out God, 
And intuition, 744-743 
And the MuLakallmfiuLt, 744-710 
And the Philosophers, 744 -748 
Knowledge of self, 

God’s, 453 

ManlmidS, 453 

Kul&yb, Nei^hboHituns of 1 1 21 

Latency and appearance, 492, (jftf! 
Defined, 492 
Denied, 492 
[Laxitn (il-)J, 

See Conclusion 

Ijengrh, 

Defined, 361 -362 


life. See laving nature fight. 

Theories of 422 f. 

I iiniitng terms (of syilot^smi, 99 
Line, 

Defined, 360, 362 
Living nature, 

Key to ipecitS normality, 434, 433 
Source of orher jwtychic p^veri. 

434 f. 

Theories of. 434-435 
View of Mutabi]limun. 135, 433 
View nf Mu'taidlah. 435, 13ft 
View cii" the philosophers, 435j 438 
Living nature of God, 

See God [Living nature) 

Living nature of man. 

Accords with the Divine will, 695 
Signifies the Divine audmrizalicn, 
692 

Locus (or, Locu^ubstrate), 342-343n4, 
356 

DsgicaJ reasoning, 

And necessary knowlmige, 640. 

142 f., 651 

As an obligation, 136 
Defined, 27 f , 42 £ 

Its practical results, 637-138 
Iu sufficiency, 158 f. 

Synonymous with thinking; 43 f 

Lulus boundary tree. 

In die Seventh Heaven, H144 
Love, 

Defined, 464, +th!! 

Related to will. 464, 468 

[Mi f ad (al-)], See Restoration; 

Sec also Homecoming 
jMahiyah’b 
See Quiddity 
Major tcmi [in syllogistn^ 
function and location, 02, 07 
Maryans, 

Storv of. 1 023-1(624 
[Mata 1 (ah)], 

See Time when 
Material cause, 320, 328 
Manor, 8ee Primal matter 
Memory {Power of), 

Described, 703 
iVlrnnd form, 

Distinct from external form, 157 
Uni vc nal in reference, 457 f 
Mental perceives and fijiteroal ivaliiy, 
453 f. 
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Messiah, 

Union of natures iti h 765 
Metempsychosis, 685. 688 
GnntraRLed will ■ Resur reckon, 

1045 f. 

Resurrection is more than merely a. 
1043 I' 

Middle term {in syllogism). 

Kijnaiod nitd location,, 8?,. 87 
Function varies with figure, 38, 500 
[MiEk (al-)] t 

Sec IV )Sfiesriion m haltir 
Minor [frm (in syllogism). 

Function and location, 02, 87 
Mi ride. 

Defined, 968, 970 
Miracle brought by the PiOpheL. 

Came with the Qjirtti, 964. 986 
Complaint of the Sbocamel, 993 
Greeting of the Stotwy 99 1 
Keening of the Palm 992 
knowing ihc Poisoned Mutton,, 993 
Splitting of [he Moon, 991 
Water springing our between his 
fingers, 992 
Mood ■ eel syliogEtn}, 

Defined, EWtiffl 

Varieties possible, MIL, fOlniili 
Moonlight, 

Reflected from the sun, ,392 
Most appropriate person, 
lit Ca£]did>rieK, Varieties of, 
1122-1123 
Motion-change* 

Cytiecal or rotary, 488 

Defined by Mutakalltirmn, 48? 

Defined hy pbilosnyiheys, 482' 483 

Factors involved in, 490 f. 

Individuation of, 499 

Siritighi bne, 910 l 

SviiilHHirv of L"W'Jv philoSOphuis OTi, 

483, 486 

Types of force necessitating it, 506 f. 
Motion-change and completion, 403 
Monon-changr of body, 

Powers causing, 480 
Division of, 488, 498 
Naturally autonomic, 709 f. 
Vduntaiil) elective, 70? 

Mtibarrad. Mnlianimad it>n YairLd, 

11(8 

Muhammad, See Prophet Muhammad 
MuYariloh, 287. 798 f., 917 f, 

952 f ,1052 f 


Tree choice' doctrine, See Arts of 
mankind. Mi/taztlah Tree choice' 
tloocrine 

See also under other doctrines 

[Nahij {prophet}, 

Etymology of term, 9fitl 
Najas-hi, al- r 

Death foretold by the Prophet, 985, 
989 

Narrators c*T tradition, 

Their faultless Arabic, 133 f. 

NasiT MuhntruvHtd ifio Qpdawun, 
id -Malik al-, 

Commission in Mahani, xlili 
Isfahan! 's encomium of, 7 S’. 
Nasriyali Khanqah at Siryaqus 
iCainf;, yii. f 
(Niflf (ll-)], 

Set Logics reasoning 
N^Z^alu, .-Mm Ishaq Ibrahirti ak 355, 
340. 082 f„ 822, LDl 1 

NtCesSS-ry 

Defined by philosophers, 170 fi 

Necessary Existent, 198 f. 

Absolute ex it rence is additional to 
H:s quiddity, 198 f, 

Absolute existence is different from 
I lift essence, 199 

His altsolute existence ll caused, 21 2 
His absolute existence an 

intelligible, 199 , 208 

Hit specific existence is nut 
additional. 299 

His specific existence is identical 
with His essence, 209 
His csserux jy nut 'an intclL^LWe 1 '. 
2tl8 

Necessary implication. 

See Necessity (syUopstie} 

Necessity, 

A requisite of existence. 255, 260 
An mwOectml entity wily, 253 
Antecedent, 283 
Causal factor of, 258 
Consequent, 284 
Excludes composition, 261 
Excludes itself from Liunpogillou, 

26 L 

In logjr al re&fiouing, 139 
Inherent, 63 f. 

Necessary in its own essence, 
261-262 

Not a comrnonality, 262 
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Necessity (aj'llHjjpaiici, 

Causes O'] , 90 H J I 

Marc general an nature, ft9 ft. 

No intermediary. 

Between existence arid pciit^fvisleTiee, 
221-222 
Nonexistent, 

Defined lay Asha'irah majority, t7| 
Defined by Miftlazijab majority, 172, 
(75 

Dr fined by philosophers, 17E> ft 
Not a certainty externally, 213 ft 
Not a concrete rmitv, 2E4 
View of MuWah, 21 7 f. 

Number, 

Defined, 360, 362 

Obligation of God’s presence. Sfc 
God, Obligation of I list presence 
Obligations imposed on naan, 

Man's chant’je to earn a reward or 
peEiahy, 953 

Mu'i&zilah view of their purpose is 
reward after Resurrection. 953, 

1052 

Sunni view of MiPtazifah doctrine* 
053 

Omnipotence, See God (Omnipotence) 
Omniscience, 

Knowledge itself or its cffrrt: 1 , £1152 
5ee also Cisad (Ornuisc irni e! 

Opposition, 

A cLait Of variety of plurality, 3 HI 
Of affirmaiioiV negation, 3L2, 315 
Of contradiction, 3 If) 

Of mutual adjunction, 315 
Of privation/jaoFscsKLon, 315 
The four recognized kinds of, 31 5 
Varieties of, 310 f. 

W ays of nletiUfirTiw classes of, 315 

Pardon, Da vine 

Belbrr repentance by God's free 
choice, L 073 1074 
Kor sins, 1073, E075 
Muhazifah view, 1073 1077 
ParrictifariziEig tommafnJ 'God’s;, 

4, 10, 13 

PftBtvify, 

Dehnt^d, 345 

Pen (The). See TIadith, First thing; 

created . , , the pen 
Pcri:ripriori , 

And comprelaeiisive recognition, l.Mf-1 


And knowledge. Theories of, 439 £ 
As. psychic intuition, 442 ft 
(jflvela of pCTtepriori. 2ft ft 
Of partlcuLars is by the soul's 
instrumental power?, 706 
Of universal; is tlirecdv bv tlae soul, 
705 

Power: of external], 695 f, 

Powers of internal, 699 ft 
Perfection (primary/: MsondaryJ, 

!iee ftlomplerioji 

Peripatetics, 

See School of Aristotle 
Permanence oft reward etc. 

Debate or; its oonmvabiJiry, 1067, 
1069-1073 

Pharaoh and Moses, 744 ft 
Pbice , 

As the inner surface of a container, 
307 

Defined,, 3fl7 

Reasons it would atnt be a void, 373S 
Throrifi of, 387 
Place-where, 

An iLnranily generated place of 
being, 4ft2 ft 
Defined,, 341, 314 
Plane surface, 

EMinf>d„ 360 k 302 
Planets, 

Gelesnal orbs third in some major 
spheres moving as they move, 

584, 502 

Plato, 229, 233, 606 

hucltifiible forms are wlf-iubsiareTit 
050 

Oji siniightdine motion change, 510 
Pleasure and reality discingHishrfvl, 

4ft0 ft 
Plurality, 

■Aspects t> f ils definition, 300 f- 
Clowscs or varieties oft 310 ft 
Is existential, 300, 3G3 
Mori: precisely an miclLerinal 
cnliry only, 3fti+ 

The opposite of singLilariry. 300. 301 
Point ilthc), 345 
Defined, 360, 362 
Sec also Ibn £Lna on this 
Pollock. James VY.. xsiii 
Position, 

Defined, 3+1, 344 
Possession as, habit, 

Defined, 34 1, 345 
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Possibility, 

A nnn-Kquisate of existence,. 255 
An adjunctive entity, 295 
An mcclkctual entity only, 235 f. 
b an intelligible in comparison to 
another thing, 295 
li norr-existential, 295 
h prior to ei thing's- existence. 295 
Nerds n cause to be existent, 266 f. 
Not a power held by an agent, 294 
Not an intelligible in itself, 295 
Validates -God's- power, 623 
Possible, 

Defined by philosophers, 1 76 f. 
hwKLlj-le realtLy, 

Accepts lioth existence and 
non -existence. 176 f 
As an existent it is a temporal 
phenomenon, 176 

Kflfcciive h-juhc needed while existent, 

m 

Existence dep^rnJb on an effective 
cn m, 283 

Existent nature* of, lfli 
Neither of its stares has priority, 

281 f 
Postuie, 

See Position 
PrwentLiil force. 

Defined., 463 f 
Potentiality into actnaJiry, 

Instantly or gradually, 437 
Power, 

As related to will. 463 
See also Power of autonomous 
action 

J’nivei" (fWltinn of}. 

And vanou-i actions, 463 
Power of autonomous action, 463, 

709 C, 695 L 

Powers of motivating and activating, 
707 

Praise a? Thanksgiving, 1 6, ]5-]6n$£> 
Prayer rise facing Jerusalem, Lfrflfi 
Prefepence, Agent of as a cause, 

268-269 

Pkhuh, 

Candilitmai conjunctive, 95-9 l 6- 
Conditional disjunctive, 95, 97 
Conditional. t-xoyprive, 96, 98 
Major, 99-LCKJ 
Minor. 99’ 100 

Preservation of the individual, 


Bv nutritive and growth powers, 
709-710 

PreWKvarion of the species. 

By generative [a(*S formative] 
powers, 799 71 f 
PrcMTvatEim, Powers auxiliary to, 
Described, 709 

Primal matter, 371, 522, 532, 553, 

558, 560 571, 599, 649, 655 
Primeval decision (God's}., 4, 10, 13 
Prize of the uplifted arrow, 5nlG 
Proof demonstration, 28, 62 
Premises of, 126 
Premises positive, 125 
'Proper concern 1 lor benefit, 

Not a neccssarv obligation upon 
God. 869 f. ' 

Piophet Muhammad, 

Fits definition of the Prophet, 

9ft+ f 

His prophctliood, demonstrated, 98+ 
Pitrdkhnod for -ftU shts, 1005, KW9 
Prophet (Tbej, 

Chapter of, 96+ f- P 991 
Essence and Function of. 962 f. 
Mankind t need of, 959, 962 -967 
Why needed by mankind, 959 
Prophets, Character ol. 1005, 1096 
Fudaykiyah Khawarij doctrine, UHI3 
1 lashwiyah dncirinc on. 

hlamclessiiess, 1004, 1007 
Riivvnfid doctrine requires 
blanidesmess, 1006, 1014 
Sunni dtKXrine on ermrs and 
punishmern, 1004 fl 
Prophets, Commissioning o^ 

Ks^Eicvifd blameless before- 
commBwning, 1006, L0i + 
Blameless after commissioning. 1003, 
1000 

Given :tlrci psyi lii-" f u-i.n fm. 

1014 f. 

Wrongdoers never oommissintscd as, 
fOU4 n HXJ6 f- 
h ophris, Ranking ofj 

Enfmnr to archangels in views qf 
Mti'ta/ibih and philosophers, 

1017, I019 

Superior to augek in. rin-ws of Shi'aJi 
and Srnrni majorities, 1017, 1019 
Proposition, 

Mental (includes theoretical and 
r&tirjfTiAlj, %80 4S2 
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Popularly accepted, 123, 125, 

130 r. 

Prwumptbt, I SO* 

Proverb, 

Evcnrotte is CMily amenable, 

44-3-el ] 26. 10&4n36> 1067 
To abandons a sre-ut good, 933, 
940, 1090, 1092 
Prti’i'idfri eoncfm. 

Sec God ■; WiJlV. and Cnd 
(Omnisdencc) 

IVovlm^ particular. 

By pardcjlar, 82, 06 
By uiiivcrsaJ, 82, 85 
Proving universal, 

By intrticulnr, 82, 85 
By wtiveml, 32, 35 
Psyche, 

Sff .Sntit (rational] 

Psychic activity and limitadntH upon 
it, 439-444 

Psychic c|llslLlLlk as liuman powers, 

434 439 

Punishment of mankind by God. 
Gods justice in Sunni view, E0fi4, 
1007 

O'.vrcl by Gild eel \Tn‘i_iy.lib:i anti 

Kharwarij view, 1052, 3056 
Bee also lie-ward to- man . . . 
Punishment (Special severe', 

For the disbelieving, 1033. 

1000 1061 r 1067 
For Otose m-ttllting (hr Prophet, 
3004, 1003 
Punishment threat, 

\Vlir( h*-T- and wht*n luspended, 
3094, 3099, 10G5> 1067 f, 
Purpose of a man s ore-anon, 

Clue seen in his behavior in 
A&ha'irah vitWj, 1064 F,, L 06 7 

[Qada 1 (al-JJ, 

Sec Primeval druisicin 
[Qndar (a]-}]. 

See Partkuhnzin| command 
Qnrah Dngbi. 'All Muhyi al-Din al-, 
mtviii 

Qaivirti, HjiikI ^E»li Mustawfi,, 

See Harad Allah Mustawfi Qaavini 
Qualities itot properly am ihuulili.- to 
God, 749-750 

finalities of predisposition, 477 f. 
QtuljlKt specific to quantities, 476 


Quality, 

Change in, 433. 491 
Defined, 3+3, 344 
Quantitative measure, 

And a body, 364 
Defined, 360-361 
Quantity, 

As accident. 3611 304 
As essence, 363 304 
Change in, 43R f. 

Defined, 341, 34+ 

EQudrah* Jl-j, 

See Power of autonomous- action 
Quid-e.wence, See Quiddity 
Quiddity, 

Applies to an intelligible, 230 
As ahsoluLe, 229 
As abstraction, 229 
As composite externally, 234 --235 
As composite intellectually, 234-23-5 
As concrete blend, 229 
As simpU* entity, £29 
Conditioned by nothing, 229 
Conditioned by something, 229 
Is such through its essence. 229 
Presents a thing's real nature, 229 
Unconditioned by anything 229 
Qtiienenct, 

lleiwcen changes in straight-line 
motion, 510-512 
Of bixlins in eternity, 611, 613 
Quotations from the Ehriphet, 

See Hadith 
Qur’an [Verses cited): 

061 ai-Fuiihab, v& 7, tOBOnSO 

062 td-Paqurah, v23, 987 

062 al-Baqnrah, v24, 10+8, 3056 
602 ahflaqarah, v2S p 926 
EH12 aL-Raqarah, vji 32, L020 
602 aJEaqarah, v34, 1019 
662 aj-Eaqnrah, v35, 1011 
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